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KEY  TO  SYMBOLS 


The  following  letter  designations  are  used 
throughout  this  journal: 

(a)  --  indicates  the  principal  investi- 

gator(s)  or  project  director. 

(b)  --  indicates  the  status  of  research 

and/or  publication. 

(c)  --  indicates  the  agency  conducting 

the  research,  together  with  the 
sponsorship,  if  given. 

(d)  --  indicates  any  previous  Digest 

report . 
m   --  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  sur- 
name where,  for  any  reason,  the 
full  name  of  a  person  is  not 
known  to  us. 
(CRZ)  --  initials  at  the  end  of  an  abstract 
indicate  the  person  preparing  it, 
or,  if  this  is  not  known,  the 
source  from  which  the  abstract 
was  obtained. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  ISSUE 


Among  the  276  studies  reported  in  this 
number  of  the  Digest,  one  which  stands 
out  in  particular  is  the  hard-hitting 
examination  of  substantive  issues  facing 
America  at  this  time  published  recently 
by  the  Brookings  Institution,  under  the 
title  Agenda  for  the  Nation  (Item  170). 
Any  change  of  administration  is  a  strate- 
gic time  for  stock-taking.   When  the  change 
of  administration  is  also  a  change  of  party, 
such  a  review  takes  on  even  greater  sig- 
nificance . 

The  concerns,  the  approach,  and  the  central 
thrust  of  the  argument  in  the  Brookings 
study  become  especially  clear  when  one 
turns  to  earlier  analogous  works  for  com- 
parison, for  example,  Goals  for  Americans, 
prepared  by  a  Presidential  Commission  at 
the  beginning  of  the  decade.   In  contrast 
to  the  nature  and  tone  of  the  earlier 
work--fairly  broad  goals,  whether  or  not 
immediately  attainable,  and  a  reasonably 
optimistic  outlook  for  achieving  them  as 
part  of  a  general  posture  of  "defense  of 
the  free  world"--the  eighteen  authors  and 
the  editor  of  the  present  work  find  them- 
selves confronted  by  a  paradox--the  central 
paradox  of  American  society  in  1969.   On 
the  one  hand,  America  is  a  nation  which  is 
clearly  enjoying  high  prosperity,  rapid 
economic  growth,  and  a  steady  diffusion 
of  affluence  at  a  rate  almost  unimaginable 
a  decade  ago.   Yet  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  nation  wracked  and  divided  over  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  riots,  race,  slums,  unem- 
ployment, and  crime.   In  broad  terms,  the 
economic  goals  of  the  1960 ' s--steady  pros- 
perity and  faster  growth--have  been 
achieved.   Yet,  contrary  to  expectation, 
economic  improvement  has  not  resolved 
social  problems  and  today  the  mood  of  the 
nation  is  more  troubled  and  our  internal 
problems  now  seem  more  stubborn  and  incur- 
able than  was  the  case  a  decade  ago. 


Ending  the  killing  in  Vietnam  is  undeniably 
the  paramount  task  facing  the  new  adminis- 
tration.  Beyond  that,  it  faces  the  urgent 
necessity  of  hard  thinking  and  hard  choices. 
At  home  it  will  have  to  think  through,  and 
find  its  own  key  to,  the  central  paradox 
sketched  above.   Abroad,  it  will  have  to 
develop  a  realistic  conception  of  a  stable 
and  creative  world  order,  and  reflect 
soberly  on  the  role  America  can  and  should 
play  in  helping  to  build  it.   Hard  choices 
as  well  as  hard  thinking  will  be  inevita- 
ble, in  both  directions,  because  an  end  to 
the  involvement  in  Vietnam  will  not  quickly 
ease  the  government's  budgetary  bind.   In 
this  context,  the  authors  address  them- 
selves specifically  to  a  number  of  the  most 
important  foreign  and  domestic  problems. 

Our  problems  would  be  difficult  enough  if 
they  ended  here.   But,  as  Donald  Michael 
reminds  us,  in  his  equally  thought-provok- 
ing book  The  Unprepared  Society:   Planning 
for  a  Precarious  Future  (Item  187),  we  are 
ill-prepared,  intellectually,  institution- 
ally, and  emotionally,  to  cope  with  the 
needs  of  the  times.   Social  and  technolog- 
ical trends  are  leading  inexorably  to  more 
extensive  use  of  long-range  planning  than 
we  are  accustomed  to;  yet  until  education 
(in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word)  can 
prepare  us  adequately,  long-range  planning 
"will  be  done  in  a  context  of  unprecedent- 
edly  powerful  technology  and  typically 
weak  men  and  institutions." 

Seen  in  the  light  of  these  observations, 
many  of  the  studies,  on-going  or  recently 
completed,  on  which  we  have  reported  in 
this  and  recent  issues  of  the  Digest 
assume  more  significance  than  might  be 
apparent  from  a  casual  reading.   One  thinks, 
for  example,  of  UNESCO's  examination,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  its  magazine  Impact  of 
Science  on  Society,  of  some  of  the  current 
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work  seeking  a  scientific  basis  for  peace 
(Item  263);  or  the  work  underway  at  System 
Development  Corporation  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  conflict  resolution,  at  both  the 
domestic  and  the  international  levels 
(Item  71) . 

We  at  the  Digest  will  endeavor  to  alert 
our  readers  to  significant  research  and 
writing  of  this  sort  which  bears  sharply 
on  large  substantive  issues  and  on  ques- 
tions of  strategy  which  in  turn  condition 
policy  and  the  availability  of  resources 
for  various  kinds  of  programs  at  all  levels 
of  government.   Meanwhile,  we  will  continue 
to  focus  attention,  as  in  this  and  past 
numbers,  on  the  growing  volume  of  research 
specifically  related  to  the  planning  and 
development  —  economic ,  social,  and  physical- 
of  urban  areas  and  regions. 


primarily  international  in  character, 
rather  than  national.   The  purpose  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  give  international 
studies  a  logical  home,  and  avoid  the  am- 
biguity of  associating  such  studies  with 
the  particular  country  in  which  the  head- 
quarters of  an  international  agency  happens 
to  be  located. 

For  several  months,  Mr.  Ivan  Gyarfas,  Di- 
rector of  the  Hungarian  Institute  for  Town 
&  Regional  Planning  and  Research,  has  been 
serving  as  our  Hungarian  correspondent, 
although  his  name  was  inadvertently  omit- 
ted from  the  list  which  appears  at  the 
back  of  the  magazine.   We  regret  this 
omission  and  are  happy  to  make  the  correc- 
tion at  this  time,  as  well  as  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  his  interest  and  sup- 
port of  our  effort. 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  Table  of  Contents, 
beginning  with  this  issue  we  have  effected 
a  further  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of 
material,  bringing  together  in  a  third 
section  of  the  magazine  studies  which  are 


We  would  like,  also,  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  many  organizations 
which  have  been  calling  the  Digest  to  the 
attention  of  their  members,  both  through 
mailings  and  through  notices  in  their 
own  publications.   (SK) 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


I.  Physical  Environment 


technical  terms,  a  glossary  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  a  brief  bibliography  are 
included.   (CLS) 


GENERAL  ENVIRONMENT 


1.   THE  POLLUTION  READER 


(a)  Anthony  De  Vos,  Norman  Pearson, 
P.  L.  Silveston,  W.  R.  Drynan,  and 
others.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  Harvest  House 
Ltd.,  1364  Greene  Ave.,  Montreal  6, 
Quebec,  Canada,  1968,  264  pp.   $5.95 
per  copy,  cloth,  illustrated;  $3.50, 
paper.   Library  of  Congress  Catalogue 
Card  No.  68-31597.   (c)  University  of 
Waterloo,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Resource  Ministers, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  presents  an 
overall  view  of  the  pollution  problem  in 
Canada  and  measures  for  pollution  control 
as  summarized  from  the  background  papers 
and  proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Council 
of  Resource  Ministers'  National  Conference 
on  "Pollution  and  Our  Environment"  held 
in  Montreal  Oct.  31  -  Nov.  4,  1966. 

The  book's  major  sections  are:   "The  Eco- 
logical Perspective,"  "The  Region  is  Basic," 
"Food,"  "Soil,"  "Water,"  "Air,"  "Abatement 
and  Control,"  and  "Mainly  for  Practition- 
ers," representing  the  combined  efforts 
of  forty  of  Canada's  outstanding  workers 
in  every  sector  of  the  pollution  field-- 
social  scientists,  planners,  geographers, 
geologists,  biologists,  chemists,  engineers, 
architects,  agronomists,  physiologists, 
and  public  health  workers.   The  volume  is 
directed  to  citizens  at  large:   teachers, 
students,  industrialists,  volunteer  workers, 
and  public  officials.   A  glossary  of 


2.      MANUAL  ON  URBAN  SNOW  REMOVAL 

(a)  W.  D.  Hurst  and  L.  W.  Gold.   (b) 
Manual  completed  and  published.   Avail- 
able from  Secretary,  Associate  Committee 
on  Geotechnical  Research,  National 
Research  Council  of  Canada,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Canada.   $1.50  per  copy. 
French  edition  in  process.   (c)  National 
Research  Council  of  Canada,  Associate 
Committee  on  Geotechnical  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Preparation  of  a  manual  concern- 
ing snow  removal  and  ice  control  in  urban 
areas.   The  manual  includes  sections  on 
organization,  operations,  classification 
of  accounts,  recording  of  cost,  by-laws, 
regulations,  the  use  of  chemicals,  and 
thermal  melting  systems.   (WDH  and  LWG) 


3.   THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL  AND  MANAGEMENT  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

(a)  Gerald  Kraft.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Charles  River  Associates,  Inc., 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Economic  Development 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Analyze  problems  of  pollution  in 
the  New  England  region,  emphasizing  economic 
considerations  and  the  interrelationships 
among  various  aspects  of  pollution  control. 
The  study  will  examine  both  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  environmental  management.   Labor 
and  materials,  as  well  as  the  environment 
itself,  will  be  analyzed  as  scarce  resources. 
An  examination  of  the  impact  of  pollution 
abatement  programs  on  regional  economic 
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development,  considering  the  indirect,  as 
well  as  the  direct,  effects  of  pollution 
control,  will  be  undertaken.   Use  of  a 
systems  approach  to  pollution  control  fo- 
cusing on  the  interrelationship  among  air, 
water,  solid  waste,  and  other  pollutants 
and  elements  of  the  total  environment  may 
provide  the  framework  through  which  appro- 
priate measures  can  be  designed  to  attack 
the  pollutants  in  a  consistent  and  comple- 
mentary manner.   (SIE) 


4.   FATE  WITHIN  THE  BIOSPHERE  OF  RADIO- 
NUCLIDES PRODUCED  IN  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVES 

(a)  Arthur  R.  Tamplin,  Robert  K.  Tandy, 
and  Michael  D.  Pratt.   (b)  In  process. 
Earlier  findings  published  in  Arthur 
R.  Tamplin  and  Jason  L.  Minkler,  "In- 
formation Integration  System  for  LRL-L 
Program  on  Man-Made  Radiation  in  the 
Biosphere,"  UCRL-7945-T,  1964.   (c) 
University  of  California,  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  (Livermore),  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Division  of  Biology  and 
Medicine.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Collate,  analyze,  and  integrate 
pertinent  information  from  world  litera- 
ture relating  to  the  fate  of  man-made 
radionuclides  in  the  biosphere,  beginning 
at  the  source  (explosion  of  a  nuclear 
device)  and  proceeding  through  the  atmo- 
spheric and  aquatic  transport  processes 
to  transfer  through  food  chains  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  site  of  potential  injury  in 
man.   The  ultimate  objective  is  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  set  of  predictive  models 
that  will  allow  adequate  pre-shot  estimates 
of  both  the  short-term  and  long-range  con- 
centration in  the  biosphere  and  particular- 
ly in  man  of  any  and  all  radionuclides  that 
would  be  produced.   (ART) 


5.   ENVIRONMENTAL  PERCEPTION:   AN  ANNO- 
TATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(a)  David  Lowenthal.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  American  Geographical  Society, 
under  sponsorship  of  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Compile  an  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy of  books,  reports,  and  articles  on 
environmental  perception  and  behavior,  in 
order  to  bring  together  references  now 
widely  scattered  in  sources  from  separate 


disciplines.   A  general  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy would  aid  research  in  the  field  and 
facilitate  collaboration  among  individuals, 
disciplines,  and  institutions  working  along 
comparable  but  hitherto  unlinked  lines. 

Method.   All  relevant  publications  in 
geography,  history,  economics,  sociology, 
architecture,  town  planning,  and  other 
fields  over  the  past  15  to  25  years  are 
being  abstracted,  coded  on  cards,  and 
selected  for  annotation.   Materials  are 
being  arranged  according  to  an  appropriate 
scheme  of  classification.   Annotations  are 
being  prepared,  and  cross  references  pro- 
vided in  an  index.   Results  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  suitable  form.   (SIE) 


•  AIR 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 

(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
U.  S.  Senate  Document  No.  92,  90th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  June,  1968, 
85  pp.   Available  from  the  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   20402.   $.30  per  copy. 
Other  documents  relating  to  PL  90-148, 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  include 
Report  for  Consultation  on  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  National  Capital  Inter- 
state Air  Quality  Control  Region, 
July,  1968,  77  pp.;  Report  for  Con- 
sultation on  the  Air  Quality  Control 
Region  for  the  New  York  -  Connecticut 
Interstate  Area,  August,  1968,  95  pp.; 
Report  for  Consultation  on  the  Metro- 
politan Chicago  Interstate  Air  Quality 
Control  Region  (Indiana  -  Illinois), 
September,  1968,  85  pp. ;  and  Report 
for  Consultation  on  the  Metropolitan 
Philadelphia  Interstate  Air  Quality 
Control  Region  (Pennsylvania  -  New 
Jersey  -  Delaware),  October,  1968, 
74  pp.   For  further  information,  con- 
tact the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration, 
801  N.  Randolph  St.,  Arlington,  Va . 
22203.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration. 
(d)  None. 
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Problem.   This  document,  the  first  annual 
progress  report  prepared  according  to  the 
charge  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
traces  the  history  of  federal  participation 
in  air  pollution  control  and  describes  the 
progress  made  toward  its  prevention  and 
control . 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
there  has  been  a  growing  recognition  by 
the  federal  government  that  urbanization, 
economic  development,  and  technological 
change  adversely  affect  the  quality  of  the 
air.   In  1955,  Congress  authorized  a  fed- 
eral program  of  research  and  technical 
assistance  to  state  and  local  governments, 
establishing  the  policy,  which  continues 
in  effect,  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  primarily  responsible  for  deal- 
ing with  community  air  pollution  problems, 
but  that  the  federal  government  has  an 
obligation  to  provide  leadership  and 
support.   Greater  power  to  control  pollu- 
tion was  accorded  with  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1963.   Despite  these  efforts,  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  continued  to 
grow,  leading  to  the  adoption  of  Public 
Law  90-148,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

In  addition  to  greatly  expanded  research 
and  development  activities,  the  1967  Act 
provides  for  a  coordinated  attack  on  air 
pollution  on  a  regional  basis,  by  all 
levels  of  government  and  all  segments  of 
industry.   It  recognizes  that  air  pollu- 
tion is  basically  regional  in  nature: 
air  pollution  knows  no  boundaries  because 
prevailing  air  currents  can  transport 
pollutants  long  distances  from  their 
sources;  and  the  continued  growth  of 
American  metropolitan  areas  means  that 
pollution  sources  will  be  spread  over 
ever-expanding  geographical  areas. 

Responsibility  for  air  pollution  control 
activities  rests  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
To  conduct  its  air  pollution  operations, 
in  January,  1967,  DHEW  established  the 
National  Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control 
(formerly  known  as  the  Division  of  Air 
Pollution  of  the  Public  Health  Service). 

As  a  preliminary  step  under  the  Act,  the 
National  Center  has  defined  eight  broad 
atmospheric  areas  of  continental  U.  S., 
areas  over  which  the  average  meteorological 
conditions  affecting  the  transport  and 
diffusion  of  air  pollutants  are  quite 
similar  for  long  periods  of  time,  i.  e., 
several  years.   Factors  considered  were 
the  frequency  of  occurrence,  persistence, 


and  height  variations  of  the  stable 
(inversion)  layers  of  air  and  the  frequen- 
cy of  various  wind  speeds,  as  well  as 
large-scale  topography  and  the  frequency 
of  occurrence  of  unfavorable  meteorological 
conditions  over  large  portions  of  the 
country. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act,  and  in  coop- 
eration with  states  and  local  communities, 
the  National  Center  must  next  designate 
air  quality  control  regions,  where  two 
or  more  communities--in  the  same  or 
different  states—have  a  common  air  pol- 
lution proMem.   They  are  intended  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  administrative  and 
enforcement  procedures  designed  to  cope 
with  the  regional  aspects  of  the  problem. 
Unlike  the  atmospheric  areas,  the  control 
regions  are  not  chosen  in  light  of  mete- 
orological conditions,  alone,  but  also  on 
the  basis  of  an  "Engineering  Evaluation" 
and  an  "Urban  Evaluation"  which  consider 
such  factors  as  the  location  and  quantity 
of  pollutant  emissions,  existing  and 
projected  future  patterns  of  urban  growth, 
jurisdictional  boundaries,  cooperative 
regional  arrangements,  and  existing  state 
and  local  air  pollution  control  legisla- 
tion and  programs.   After  preliminary 
delineation  of  a  region,  the  procedure 
calls  for  a  consultation  with  state  and 
local  authorities,  affording  them  a 
chance  to  make  comments  and  suggestions. 
After  any  necessary  revisions  are  made, 
the  control  region  is  formally  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  DHEW. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  majority  of 
the  nation's  urban  population  will  be 
covered  by  control  regions  by  July,  1969. 
At  the  time  of  this  writing,  preliminary 
designations  have  been  made  for  four 
air  quality  control  regions  and  the 
reports  intended  to  serve  as  the  back- 
ground documents  for  the  formal  consul- 
tations, prepared.   The  four  regions  are: 
Washington,  D.  C.  National  Capital  Inter- 
state Air  Quality  Control  Region;  Metro- 
politan Chicago  Interstate  Air  Quality 
Control  Region  (Indiana  -  Illinois); 
Metropolitan  Philadelphia  Interstate  Air 
Quality  Control  Region  (Pennsylvania  - 
New  Jersey  -  Delaware);  and  New  Jersey  - 
New  York  -  Connecticut  Interstate  Air 
Quality  Control  Region. 

Concurrently,  DHEW,  through  the  National 
Center,  must  develop  and  publish  air 
quality  criteria  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  air  pollution  is  harmful  to  health 
and  damaging  to  property,  as  well  as 
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detailed  information  on  techniques  for 
preventing  and  controlling  air  pollution. 
Provided  with  this  information,  states 
are  expected  to  develop  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  and  plans  for  implementing 
these  standards  in  air  quality  control 
regions.   After  review  and  approval  by 
the  DHEW's  Secretary,  the  states  are  to 
take  pollution  control  action  according 
to  their  approved  plans.   If  a  state's 
efforts  should  prove  inadequate,  the 
Secretary  is  empowered  to  initiate  abate- 
ment action.   In  addition  to  general 
criteria,  the  National  Center  publishes 
criteria  documents  on  specific  major 
pollutants,  i.  e.,  particulate  matter, 
sulfur  oxides,  photochemical  oxides,  car- 
bon monoxide,  and  atmospheric  fluorides. 

The  body  of  the  document  describes  both 
general  areas  of  concern  and  specific 
research  and  development  projects  being 
conducted  by  or  under  the  auspices  of 
DHEW.   Areas  covered  include:   (1)  Auto- 
motive air  pollution--f ederal  emission 
standards;  control  technology  research 
and  development  in  gasoline  engines, 
diesel  engines,  and  unconventional  pro- 
pulsion systems;  and  compliance  and 
inspection  procedures.   (2)  Stationary 
sources--s tate ,  interstate,  and  local 
air  pollution  control  programs;  federal 
abatement  activities,  including  emergency 
measures  and  control  of  federal  facilities; 
control  research  and  development  toward 
control  of  stationary  sources,  sulfur 
oxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  particulates, 
pollution  from  specific  industries,  and 
waste  disposal.   (3)  Progress  in  surveil- 
lance—air pollution  monitoring  and  data 
acquisition,  including  monitoring  systems, 
emission  studies,  registration  and  evalu- 
ation of  fuel  additives;  air  pollution 
measuring  instrumentation;  and  SAROAD, 
a  centralized  air  quality  data  bank,  de- 
signed to  permit  the  storage,  retrieval, 
and  analysis  of  data  covering  a  vast  num- 
ber of  pollutants.   It  presently  contains 
air  quality  data  from  630  federal,  state, 
and  local  monitoring  stations.   It  is 
anticipated  that  by  1971,  data  from  all 
existing  air  monitoring  systems  will  be 
stored  in  the  bank.   Data  on  fuel  addi- 
tives will  be  included  in  the  system  in 
1970. 

Additional  research  is  being  conducted 
in  forecasting  air  pollution  potential, 
economic  studies  of  air  pollution,  and 
special  studies  such  as  control  of  air- 
craft emissions.   (JS) 


7.   AIR  QUALITY  CRITERIA 


(a)  Richard  D.  Grundy.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  a  Committee  Print  by  the  U.  S. 
Senate  Commitee  on  Public  Works,  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
90th  Congress,  2nd  Session.   Avail- 
able from  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  July,  1968, 
69  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
U.  S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  document  presents  general 
principles  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  scientific  and  medical  recommen- 
dations in  the  development  of  air  quality 
criteria,  pursuant  to  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967.   It  is  designed  to  summarize, 
in  a  descriptive  manner,  existing  evidence 
on  the  nature,  type,  and  extent  of  air 
pollution  health  effects.   An  attempt  is 
made  to  define  areas  where  quantitative 
answers  are  required.   No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  either  quantify  health  and 
welfare  effects  or  propose  air  quality 
criteria.   Rather,  a  framework  is  pro- 
vided for  evaluation  of  the  completeness 
of  current  knowledge  and  additional  re- 
search needs.   The  report  does  not  deal 
with  economic  and  technological  consid- 
erations in  air  pollution  control.   Air 
quality  criteria  are  based  on  objective 
scientific  descriptions  of  relations 
between  contaminants  and  health  or  wel- 
fare effects.   Thus,  economic  and  techno- 
logical considerations  are  not  relevant 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  am- 
bient air  quality  criteria,  though  they 
are  to  be  given  full  attention  in  the 
standard  setting  procedures. 

Findings .   The  report  documents  vividly 
the  serious  physical  effects  of  air  pol- 
lution on  man.   Specific  incidents, 
specific  studies,  specific  pollutants, 
and  specific  physiological  effects  are 
considered  and  cited  in  detail  where 
known. 

Essentially,  four  types  of  evidence  link 
air  pollution  to  specific  health  detriment. 
The  first  is  the  positive  correlation 
between  air  pollution  and  excess  mortality 
during  what  might  be  termed  air  pollution 
epidemics,  such  as  that  which  occurred  in 
London,  December  5-9,  1952,  when  4,000 
excess  deaths  were  reported  for  the  five- 
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day  period.   The  second  is  the  epidemio- 
logical evidence  that  shows  direct  corre- 
spondence between  the  incidence  of  disease 
and  the  levels  of  air  pollution  experi- 
enced by  large  population  groups  over 
substantial  periods  of  time.   The  third 
class  is  clinical—derived  from  studies 
of  human  individuals.   The  fourth  class 
is  laboratory  evidence  based  upon  animal 
studies.   Each  type,  considered  alone, 
presents  impressive  evidence  of  air  pol- 
lution damage  to  public  health  and  welfare. 

Further  research  is  not  needed  to  demon- 
strate acute  health  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion, but  more  importantly  research  is 
needed  to  quantitate  and  refine  existing 
knowledge  dealing  with  chronic  disease 
causation.   Chronic  diseases  are  assumed 
to  be  caused  by  multiple  insults  or  inju- 
ries over  a  long  period  of  time.   Whether 
air  pollution  is  a  direct  causative  factor 
or  acts  in  conjunction  with  an  unidenti- 
fied infection,  mycoplasma,  or  virus,  these 
subtler,  less  dramatic,  long-range  effects 
of  air  pollution  are  of  much  more  serious 
consequence  to  the  population  as  a  whole 
than  the  occasional  air  pollution  episode. 

The  review  of  the  history  of  atmospheric 
pollution  presented  in  this  report  indi- 
cates that  atmospheric  pollution  can  be, 
in  large  amounts,  a  lethal  agent,  and,  in 
smaller  amounts,  a  causative  factor  in 
the  etiology  of  chronic  disease.   While 
the  day  of  precise  quantitative  measure- 
ment of  cause-effect  relationships  is  not 
at  hand  the  need  for  action  clearly  exists. 
(JS) 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  AND  AIR  POLLUTION:   A 
PROGRAM  FOR  PROGRESS 

(a)  Richard  S.  Morse  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  t>y  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 
Technology.   Available  from  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402.   Part  I,  Report  of  the  Panel 
on  Electrically  Powered  Vehicles, 
October,  1967,  51  pp.   $.60  per  copy. 
Part  II,  Subpanel  Reports  to  the  Panel 
on  Electrically  Powered  Vehicles, 
December,  1967,  160  pp.   $1.00  per 
copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Science  and  Technology.   (d)  None. 


Problem.   These  reports  present  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  a  16- 
man  Panel  on  Electrically  Powered  Vehicles 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  January,  1967,  in  response 
to  earlier  inter-agency  discussions  con- 
cerning the  role  of  automotive  emissions 
as  atmospheric  contaminants.   Of  the 
panel's  members,  10  were  industry  repre- 
sentatives, while  6  were  drawn  from 
universities.   The  principal  purpose  of 
the  panel  as  originally  conceived  was  to 
recommend  an  appropriate  role  for  the 
federal  government  with  respect  to  elec- 
trically powered  vehicle  research  and 
development.   However,  its  charge  was 
subsequently  broadened  to  a  study  of  the 
air  pollution  problem  in  general  from 
the  viewpoint  of  automotive  transportation, 
and  an  investigation  of  all  possible 
alternatives  to  the  gasoline  engine. 

Method.   Liaison  was  maintained  with  the 
federal  departments  principally  concerned  — 
Defense;  Interior;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Transportation;  Post  Office; 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development  —  as  well 
as  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.   Six  sub- 
panels  were  established;  (1)  air  pollution; 
(2)  current  automotive  systems;  (3)  energy 
storage  and  conversion  systems;  (4)  the 
automobile  and  the  economy;  (5)  automotive 
energy  sources;  and  (6)  transportation 
system  requirements.   Studies  were  based 
solely  on  nonproprietary,  unclassified 
information,  and  were  carried  out  both 
through  oral  and  written  presentations 
to  the  Panel  and  subpanels,  by  automobile 
manufacturers,  petroleum  companies,  and 
other  relevant  private  and  public  groups, 
and  through  field  visits  by  Panel  and 
subpanel  members  to  cooperating  organi- 
zations . 

Find  ings  .   Automotive  vehicle  emissions- 
carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  and  lead  compounds,  as  well 
as  smoke  and  odor,  are  a  principal  con- 
tributor to  air  pollution,  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  combination  with  emissions 
from  other  sources.   While  further  research 
is  needed,  there  is  also  need  for  an  over- 
all national  strategy  to  meet  air  quality 
goals.   Growing  urban  -  suburban  trans- 
portation needs  require  the  early  develop- 
ment of  virtually  nonpolluting  personal 
and  mass  transportation  systems.   Sub- 
stantial reductions  can  be  obtained  during 
the  next  decade  in  the  exhaust  emissions 
from  new  gasoline  engines,  but  technical 
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difficulties  are  likely  to  preclude  suffi- 
cient development  of  alternative  propulsion 
systems  to  afford  relief.   Competition 
prevents  individual  automotive  manufac- 
turers and  fuel  producers  from  introducing 
technical  innovations,  but  each  industry 
recognizes  the  primary  role  of  the  govern- 
ment in  establishing  goals  and  enforcing 
standards.   Increased  recognition  of  the 
problem  by  state  and  local  governments, 
as  well  as  administrative  improvement  at 
the  federal  level  is  essential.   Some  16 
specific  recommendations  are  offered, 
together  with  the  detailed  findings  of 
the  subpanels,  and  a  328-item  unannotated 
bibliography.   (JP  and  SK) 


Angeles  area  for  seven  days.   The  study 
may  be  extended  later  to  include  New  York, 
Chicago,  Houston,  Minneapolis  -  St.  Paul, 
and  Cincinnati.   The  Tachograph  records 
exactly  how  each  person  uses  his  car 
during  the  week.   The  device  records  the 
time  of  day,  speed,  distance  traveled, 
number  and  duration  of  stops,  trip  fre- 
quency, and  the  type  of  route  being 
traveled--f reeway,  arterial,  business,  or 
residential.   After  seven  days,  the  recorded 
log  will  be  removed  from  each  car  and  the 
data  fed  into  a  computer.   Researchers 
will  compile  and  analyze  driving  data 
after  adding  statistics  for  each  area  on 
temperature,  humidity,  and  barometric 
pressure.   (SDC) 


9.   A  DIGEST  OF  STATE  AIR  POLLUTION 
LAWS,  1967 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Center.   Available  from  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402,  1967  edition,  published 
July,  1968,  556  pp.  $2.75  per  copy. 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  National  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Center.   (d)  None. 

This  volume  contains  a  digest  of  state  air 
pollution  laws  for  the  50  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.   It  focuses  pri- 
marily on  control,  local  options,  and  tax 
incentives.   (CS) 


10.   VEHICLE  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
DEVICES 

(a)  Browne  C.  Goodwin.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  System  Development 
Corporation,  under  contract  with  the 
Coordinating  Research  Council  for 
the  Air  Pollution  Research  Advisory 
Committee  (APRAC).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  driving  habits  of 
American  motorists  in  relation  to  air 
pollution.   The  results  of  the  study  are 
expected  to  aid  in  evaluating  techniques 
for  testing  auto  emission  control  devices, 


•  LAND 


V 


Method. 


To  gather  data  on  driver  patterns, 


recording  devices  called  Tachographs  are 
being  installed  in  200  cars  in  the  Los 


11.   SOIL,  WATER  AND  SUBURBIA 

(a)  Norman  Beckman  and  Norman  A.  Berg, 
Conference  Co-Chairmen.   (b)  Con- 
ference held  June  15  -  16,  1967. 
Proceedings  completed  and  published 
under  above  title.   Available  from 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   20402,  160  pp.   March, 
1968.   $1.25  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  soil  and  water  problems 
and  what  occurs  as  land  shifts  from  rural 
to  suburban  and  urban  uses.   Exchange 
information  on  sources  and  types  of  soil 
and  water  management  assistance  to  public 
officials,  planners,  developers,  and 
builders.   Explore  the  economics  of  land- 
use  changes,  devices  for  reserving  land 
for  recreation,  methods  for  maintaining 
natural  beauty  and  reducing  land  damage 
and  water  pollution  in  the  urban  develop- 
ment process,  and  research  needs  in  these 
fields.   Discuss  opportunities  for  commu- 
nity action  in  local  and  regional  planning, 
in  improvement  of  existing  public  programs, 
and  in  establishing  guidelines  for  future 
federal  and  state  assistance. 

Findings .   Building  a  suburban  America  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  people  will  require 
strong  working  partnerships  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  among  all  professions, 
such  as  planning,  building,  finance, 
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engineering,  and  all  of  the  sciences. 
This  conference,  it  was  felt,  was  a  first 
step  toward  forming  such  partnerships. 
(CK) 


12.   EARTHQUAKE  HAZARD  IN  THE  SAN 

FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA:   A  CONTINUING 
PROBLEM  IN  PUBLIC  POLICY 

(a)  Karl  V.  Steinbrugge.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies,  University  of  California, 
109  Moses  Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94720,  1968,  80  pp.   $1.50  per  copy, 
(c)  University  of  California  (Berke- 
ley), Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies.   (I)  13:1-27. 

Problem.   Create  effective  policies  for 
dealing  with  great  earthquakes  which 
experts  predict  as  inevitable  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area.   Two  major  earthquake 
faults  run  through,  or  very  near,  much  of 
the  Bay  Area's  urbanized  territory.   All 
parts  of  the  nine  counties  can  anticipate 
severe  shaking  in  such  future  earthquakes. 
Year  by  year,  stresses  build  up  in  the 
intervening  geological  formations  between 
the  Farallon  Islands,  30  miles  west  of 
San  Francisco,  and  Mount  Diablo,  30  miles 
east,  and  sooner  or  later  something  will 
give.   Although  its  date  and  epicenter 
cannot  be  predicted,  the  next  big  jolt 
could  occur  any  day,  and  that  will  be 
followed  by  others. 

Findings .   Actual  accomplishment  in  plan- 
ning to  cope  with  this  eventuality  is 
lagging  badly.   More  effort  should  be 
devoted  to  pre-earthquake  programs  of 
disaster  prevention,  as  well  as  to  plans 
for  post-earthquake  rescue,  assistance, 
rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction. 
Effective  policies  must  be  based  on  great- 
ly improved  public  understanding  of  the 
hazard,  and  of  the  many  kinds  of  preven- 
tive measures  that  are  essential  to  min- 
imize losses  of  life  and  property  and  to 
facilitate  post-earthquake  recovery.   (IGS) 


13.   CARRYING  OUT  THE  BAY  PLAN:   THE 
SAFETY  OF  FILLS 

(a)  Karl  V.  Steinbrugge.   (b)  Completed 
September,  1968.   Findings  issued 
under  above  title  as  a  supplementary 
report  on  a  major  aspect  of  carrying 


out  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Plan. 
Report  prepared  for  San  Francisco 
Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission,  507  Polk  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.   94102.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Board  of  Consultants 
to  Review  Safety  of  Proposed  Fills, 
under  sponsorship  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  criteria  necessary 
to  establish  a  satisfactory  level  of 
safety  in  a  field  where  no  generally 
accepted  standards  currently  exist,  namely 
how  to  build  in  an  area  subject  to  earth- 
quakes . 

Method.   Study:   (1)  records  of  historic 
earthquakes,  and  (2)  seismic  and  geologic 
parameters,  recognizing  that  there  are 
large  gaps  in  our  understanding  of  the 
earthquake  problem  and  these  parameters 
must  be  revised  as  more  data  become 
available.   The  hazards  to  life  and  prop- 
erty on  Bay  fills  vary  with  the  different 
geologic  conditions,  the  use  of  the  areas, 
and  the  type  of  structures  to  be  con- 
structed.  The  recommended  approach  is  to 
classify  these  risks  by  zones  and  occu- 
pancies.  The  permitted  occupancies,  the 
required  geologic  and  engineering  investi- 
gations, and  the  type  of  construction  for 
each  zone  is  then  established. 

Findings .   It  must  be  expected  that  the 
San  Francisco  area  will  be  subjected  to 
damaging  earthquakes  during  the  useful 
life  of  all  major  developments.   Since 
the  time  and  severity  of  future  earth- 
quakes cannot  be  predicted  with  precision, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  design  of  all 
major  facilities  give  appropriate  con- 
sideration to  the  occurrence  of  a  major 
earthquake. 

It  is  not  economically  or  practically 
feasible  to  design  all  structures  to 
preclude  the  occurrence  of  damage  in  the 
central  region  of  major  earthquakes. 
The  intent,  therefore,  should  be  to  pro- 
vide for  these  eventualities  in  such  a 
fashion  that  structures  would  not  be 
expected  to  collapse  and  endanger  the  life 
and  safety  of  people,  even  though  fairly 
substantial  property  damage  might  occur. 

The  present  state  of  the  art  of  engineer- 
ing Bay  fills  and  structures  thereon 
requires  the  best  scientific  and  profes- 
sional judgment  of  geologists,  soils 
engineers,  structural  engineers,  and 
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architects  in  order  to  assure  reasonable 
standards  of  safety.   This  need  for  the 
highest  engineering  and  scientific  com- 
petence can  not  be  overemphasized. 

This  report  concludes  by  recommending 
that  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation 
and  Development  Commission  include  in 
their  plan  for  the  Bay,  a  Consultant  Board 
to  establish  and  revise  safety  criteria 
for  Bay  fills  and  structures  thereon,  and 
to  complement  the  functions  of  local 
building  departments  and  local  city  plan- 
ning departments.   (CK) 


Problem.   This  publication  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  statistics  and  brief 
introductory  materials  on  11  areas  con- 
cerning publicly  owned  lands.   They  are: 
(1)  the  federal  lands;  (2)  lands;  (3)  out- 
door recreation  and  wildlife;  (4)  minerals; 
(5)  adjudication,  appeals,  classification 
and  investigation,  and  hearings;  (6)  public 
land  surveys;  (7)  forest  management;  (8) 
range  management;  (9)  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development;  (10)  protection-- 
fire  and  trespass;  and  (11)  administration 
and  finance.   The  emphasis  is  on  lands 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.   (ML) 


14.   MAKING  RURAL  AND  URBAN  LAND  USE 
DECISIONS 

(a)  Frank  M.  Schaller,  D.  Harper 
Simms,  and  Ruth  L.  Hine.   (b)  Com- 
pleted.  Published  by  and  available 
from  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America,  7515  Northeast  Ankeny  RJ., 
Ankeny,  Iowa   50021,  1968,  40  pp. 
$.75  per  single  copy;  $.60  for  orders 
of  ten  or  more.   (c)  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Society  of  America,  Special 
Publications  Committee.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  presents  guide- 
lines for  interpreting  resource  facts  and 
making  decisions  about  the  way  available 
land  can  best  be  used.   It  is  designed 
for  citizen  groups  and  governmental  units 
concerned  with  land  use.   The  booklet 
includes  a  review  of  current  demands  on 
land  resources  in  the  U.  S.  and  brief  dis- 
cussions of  simultaneous  planning,  short- 
term  vs.  long-term  planning,  single  vs. 
multiple  use,  intensity  of  use,  revers- 
ibility, public  vs.  private  ownership,  the 
dollar  incentive,  and  limits  on  locale. 
The  concluding  section  outlines  ten  steps 
for  initiating  a  sound  land-use  planning 
program  in  a  community.   (JS) 


15.   PUBLIC  LAND  STATISTICS  1967 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.   Available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  1968,  191 
pp.   $.60  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.   (d)  None. 


16.   AN  ANALYSIS  OF  WETLANDS  VALUES 

(a)  Stanton  J.  Kleinert,  Harold  A. 
Mathiak,  and  Thomas  L.  Wirth.   (b) 
In  process.   (c)  State  of  Wisconsin, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Review  and  summarize  existing 
information  on  wetlands  and  evaluate 
their  present  and  potential  importance  to 
man  from  a  broad  ecological  standpoint. 

Method .   As  one  facet  of  the  evaluation, 
a  determination  is  being  made  of  wetlands 
value  in  terms  of  dollars  and  other 
quantitative  units.   Intrinsic  values  of 
wetlands,  such  as  scenic  beauty  and 
scientific  utility  are  being  reviewed  as 
well  as  the  work  they  may  perform,  such 
as  storing  water  and  contributing  to 
ground-water  recharge.   Hazards  to  occu- 
pancy and  development  are  also  being 
studied  in  terms  of  replacement  value, 
i.  e.,  cost  of  duplicating  the  facilities 
of  the  developed  wetland  at  a  future 
time.   (SJK) 


17.  THE  ECOLOGY  AND  LAND  USE  PATTERNS 
IN  THE  DISMAL  SWAMP  AREA  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

(a)  Arthur  W.  Cooper.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  North  Carolina  State 
University,  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Life  Sciences,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Water  Resources,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Water  Resources 
Research  Institute.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   Evaluate  the  effects  and  rela- 
tive values  of  the  various  proposed  land- 
use  practices  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

Wetlands  in  the  U.  S.  are  subject  to 
many  pressures  for  alteration  and  develop- 
ment, i.  e.,  clearing,  drainage,  stream 
channelization,  and  real  estate  develop- 
ment.  North  Carolina  has  a  major  wetland 
problem  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  where  lumber- 
ing has  been  the  major  past  commercial 
use.   Real  estate  development  and  strong 
pressure  for  conversion  of  organic  soils 
to  agriculture  threaten  the  area.   In 
addition,  conservation  and  wildlife  inter- 
ests wish  to  have  extensive  portions  of 
the  Swamp  preserved. 

Method.   Synthesize  existing  data  on  the 
ecology  of  the  area,  and  augment  this 
by  field  studies,  to  determine  the  present 
land-use  pattern.   Land-use  proposals  will 
be  evaluated,  and  insofar  as  data  permit, 
judgments  made  as  to  their  effects  on  the 
region's  ecology.   If  the  data  warrant, 
a  full-scale  project  will  be  developed 
for  an  intensive  study.   (AWC) 


•  WATER 


18.   THE  NATION'S  RIVER 

(a)  Kenneth  Holum,  James  J.  O'Donnell, 
and  others.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  as 
"The  Department  of  the  Interior 
Official  Report  on  the  Potomac." 
Available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402, 
1968,  128  pp.   $1.75  per  copy.   (c) 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Federal  Interdepartmental  Task  Force 
on  the  Potomac  and  the  Potomac  River 
Basin  Advisory  Committee.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  a  program  which  would 
assure  that  the  Potomac  would  serve  as  a 
model  of  scenic  and  recreational  values 
for  the  entire  country. 

Findings .   Recommendations  for  action  in 
the  program  cover  three  broad  aspects: 

(1)  those  related  to  present  and  future 
water  resource  problems  in  the  basin; 

(2)  those  related  to  the  protection  and 
restoration  of  the  Basin's  scenic  and 
natural  assets;  and  (3)  those  to  ensure 


that  future  planning  and  action  will  pro- 
ceed in  a  wise  and  coordinated  manner. 
This  third  recommendation  emphasizes  the 
need  for  a  continuing  and  broadly  based 
planning  effort.   Effective  resource 
planning  and  management  must  mobilize 
the  authorities  and  the  skills  of  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments, 
and  the  citizens.   In  light  of  this  rec- 
ommendation, the  Governors  of  the  Basin 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
proposed  a  Federal  -  Interstate  Compact 
for  the  Potomac  which  would  have  continu- 
ing responsibilities  for  the  planning 
and  development  of  the  Potomac  River 
Basin.   Some  of  the  major  problems  that 
will  have  to  be  considered  are:   (1) 
the  interrelationship  and  separate  needs 
of  urban  and  rural  areas;  (2)  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Basin  in  relation  to  water 
resources  development;  and  (3)  the  achieve- 
ment of  water  quality  goals  established 
as  state  standards  and  the  control  of 
pollution.   (ML) 


19.   THE  RANGE  OF  CHOICE  IN  WATER 
MANAGEMENT 

(a)  Robert  K.  Davis  and  others. 
See  below.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore, 
Md.   21218,  November,  1968,  216  pp. 
+  appendices.   $7.00  per  copy. 
Library  of  Congress  Catalogue  Card 
No.  68-27737.   (c)  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Inc.   (d)  13:1-181 

Problem.   Study  water  quality  planning 
for  the  Potomac  estuary  and  suggest  pos- 
sible improvement  in  present  planning 
practices.   Decisions  in  water  quality 
management  often  are  made  without  explo- 
ration of  the  full  range  of  available 
alternatives  because  only  those  possibil- 
ities for  which  present  institutional 
arrangements  provide  clear  lines  of 
authority  for  construction  and  financing 
are  seriously  considered.   This  work  com- 
pares alternatives  for  achieving  and  main- 
taining different  levels  of  dissolved 
oxygen,  including  alternatives  that 
received  little  or  no  attention  at  the 
planning  stage  or  in  subsequent  public 
discuss  ion. 

This  work  includes  four  technical  appen- 
dices:  "Water  Quality  Models  of  the 
Estuary,"  by  Leo  J.  Hetling;  "Technical 
Processes  Investigated,"  by  Robert  K.  Davis; 
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"Reservoir  Systems  Simulation,"  by  Robert 
M.  Steinberg;  and  "On  the  Development  of 
an  Operational  Hydrology,"  by  Nicholas 
C.  Matalas.   (RFF) 


20, 


WATER  DATA  FOR  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


(a)  William  J.  Schneider.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title,  and  subtitled,  "A  Summary 
of  Data  From  22  Areas  in  the  United 
States."  Available  as  Geological 
Survey  Water-Supply  Paper  1871,  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   20402,  1968,  397  pp. 
$1.50  per  copy.   Library  of  Congress 
Catalogue  Card  No.  GS  68-219.   (c) 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Geological  Survey.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Recognizing  that  expansion  of  met- 
ropolitan areas  poses  persistent  problems  in 
management  of  the  hydrologic  environment, 
this  report  presents  hydrologic  data  avail- 
able for  each  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Area  of  the  U.  S.   Information  for  each 
area  consists  of:   (1)  data  on  size  and 
population;  (2)  a  short  statement  of  the 
area's  hydrology;  (3)  a  summary  of  current 
data-collection  activities  in  the  area; 
(4)  a  listing  of  current  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  investigational  projects  in  the 
area;  and  (5)  a  short  listing  of  reports 
relating  to  the  area's  hydrology.   (JS) 


21 


HYDROLOGY  FOR  URBAN  LAND  USE  PLANNING 


(a)  Luna  B.  Leopold.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Geological  Survey  Circular  554, 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20242,  1968,  18  pp.   Copies 
available  from  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.   No  charge.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Geological 
Survey.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  summarize  existing  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  urbanization  on  hydro- 
logic  factors;  to  express  this  knowledge 
in  terms  that  the  planner  can  use  to  test 
alternatives  during  the  planning  process. 
This  report  is  intended  as  a  guidebook 
on  the  hydrologic  effects  of  urban  land 
use. 


Findings .   There  are  four  interrelated 
but  separable  effects  of  land-use  changes 
on  the  hydrology  of  an  area:  changes  in 
peak  flow  characteristics;  changes  in 
total  runoff;  changes  in  quality  of  water; 
and  changes  in  the  hydrologic  amenities. 
Of  all  land-use  changes  affecting  the  hy- 
drology of  an  area,  urbanization  is  by 
far  the  most  forceful.   (ML) 


22.   NEW  WATER 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Published 
under  the  above  title  and  available 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  1968,  27  pp. 
$.15  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Saline 
Water.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  provides  general 
information  concerning  the  history,  ac- 
tivities, and  objectives  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior's  program  to 
develop  economical  processes  for  the  con- 
version of  sea  or  brackish  waters  to  fresh 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and  increas- 
ing the  water  resources  of  the  nation. 
It  also  discusses  the  opportunities  for 
cooperation  with  other  governments  and 
with  individuals.   Procedures  for  sub- 
mitting informal  and  formal  research  and 
engineering  proposals  are  described.   The 
1961  Anderson-Aspinall  Act  and  its  sub- 
sequent amendments,  the  current  Congres- 
sional authorization  under  which  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  conducts  its  activ- 
ities, is  appended.   (JS) 


23.   ON  THE  QUANTITATIVE  INVENTORY  OF  THE 
RIVERSCAPE 

(a)  Luna  B.  Leopold  and  Maura  O'Brien 
Marchand.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  in 
Water  Resources  Research,  Vol.  4, 
No.  4,  August,  1968,  pp.  709-717. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Geological 
Survey.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  a  record  of  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  a  selected  group  of 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  aesthetic 
worth  of  a  river  landscape,  for  24  minor 
river  valleys. 
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Method.   Observations  were  made  in  a 
restricted  range  of  examples  in  one  local- 
ity, Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  counties, 
near  San  Francisco  Bay,  California.   Most 
of  the  sites  are  located  along  channels 
of  small  streams  draining  the  foothills. 
Sites  chosen  include  streams  originating 
in  natural  undeveloped  areas,  in  parks, 
and  in  suburban  and  urban  foothill  areas. 
The  factors  chosen  included  both  physical 
features  of  size  and  form  and  such  sub- 
jective attributes  as  ecological  diversity 
and  scenic  views.   Each  factor  for  each 
site  was  expressed  as  a  uniqueness  ratio, 
which  depended  on  the  number  of  sites 
being  in  the  same  category. 

Findings .   This  study  suggests  that  some 
kind  of  classification  of  scarcity  is 
feasible  that  can  lead  to  a  technique  for 
river  surveys,  adaptable  in  a  basic  data 
program  in  addition  to  the  usual  hydraulic 
and  hydrologic  factors.   If  so,  then  the 
results  of  scarcity  or  uniqueness  evaluation 
might  be  applied  in  evaluating  choices 
among  alternatives  in  river  basin  develop- 
ment.  (ML) 


24.   WATER  POLLUTION  PROBLEMS  OF  LAKE 
MICHIGAN  AND  TRIBUTARIES 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  Great  Lakes  Region, 
Chicago,  111.   60600,  June,  1968, 
74  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  is  based  on  studies 
and  investigations  by  a  number  of  federal 
departments  and  local  agencies  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  pollution  of  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  its  tributary  basin. 
The  document  was  originally  issued  in 
January,  1968,  to  provide  background  in- 
formation for  a  conference  on  pollution 
of  the  Lake  Michigan  basin.   The  summary 
of  the  conference,  including  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  is  presented  in  this 
report. 

Findings.   The  conference  concluded  that 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  its  trib- 
utary basin  are  seriously  threatened  by 
pollution  which  endangers  the  health  and 
welfare  of  residents  of  the  area,  and  is 


therefore  subject  to  abatement  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
Recommendations  were  made  in  such  areas 
as  waste  treatment,  industrial  and  munic- 
ipal sewage  systems,  discharge  of  treat- 
able industrial  wastes,  and  prohibitions 
on  the  dumping  of  polluted  materials  into 
Lake  Michigan.   (ML) 


25.   VIEWS  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  ON  SAVING 
AMERICA'S  SMALL  LAKES 

(a)  Robert  E.  Jones  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  as  the  "Twenty-Sixth 
Report  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations"  (House  Report  No.  1571, 
90th  Congress,  2nd  Session),  by  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  Com- 
mittee of  Government  Operations, 
Natural  Resources  and  Power  Sub- 
committee.  Available  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 

D.  C.   20402,  June,  1968,  48  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  Natural 
Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  causes,  effects 
of--and  possible  remedies  for--the  accel- 
erated eutrophication  of  small  lakes. 
This  study  formed  the  basis  of  a  report 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
entitled,  "To  Save  America's  Small  Lakes" 
(House  Report  594,  90th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  August  23,  1967).   Copies  of 
the  report  were  sent  to  the  Governors  of 
each  state,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa.   This  publica- 
tion summarizes  the  responses  received 
from  the  Governors,  and  includes  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the  earlier 
study.   (ML) 


26.   WATER  RESOURCES  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS 

(a)  V.  T.  Chow.   (b)  In  process.   A 
study  on  similarity  between  rail 
transport  systems  and  water  resources 
systems  is  completed.   (c)  University 
of  Illinois,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   Optimize  water  resources  systems 
for  the  planning  and  development  of  water 
projects,  using  operations  research  tech- 
niques . 

Method.   Mathematical  models  and  simulation 
were  used,  involving  Monte  Carlo  methods, 
Markov-chain  models,  and  linear  and  dynamic 
programmings .   A  hydroeconomic  analysis  to 
optimize  a  multipurpose  project  is  now 
being  investigated.   (VTC) 


27.   ADVANCED  METHODOLOGIES  FOR  WATER 
RESOURCES  PLANNING 

(a)  V.  T.  Chow,  D.  D.  Meredith,  James 
S.  Windsor,  Eugene  Cetwinski,  C.  L. 
Yin,  and  G.  Cortez-Rivera .   (b)  In 
process.   A  three-year  project  ini- 
tiated in  July,  1968.   (c)  University 
of  Illinois,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  a  number  of  advanced 
concepts  of  water  resources  planning  which 
are  of  basic  importance  but  have  not  been 
generally  introduced  into  practice.   These 
concepts  include  mainly  stochastic  analysis 
and  dynamic  programming. 

Method.   The  investigation  will  proceed 
in  three  stages:   (1)  ascertain  the  fea- 
sibility of  the  application  of  various 
stochastic  methods  of  hydrology  to  hydro- 
economic  system  analysis  and  of  the  appli- 
cation of  dynamic  programming  for  stochastic 
system  optimization;  (2)  develop  working 
procedures  of  stochastic  dynamic  programming; 
and  (3)  apply  the  stochastic  dynamic  pro- 
gramming to  actual  problems.   Mathematical 
formulations  will  be  programmed  for  com- 
puter analysis  and  data  from  river  basins 
in  Illinois  will  be  tested  in  the  working 
procedures  to  be  developed.   (VTC) 


28.   RESERVOIR  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS  FOR  LOW- 
FLOW  REGULATION 

(a)  Leo  R.  Beard  and  A.  J.  Fredrich. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Sacra- 
mento,  (d)  None. 


Problem.   Devise  new  methods  of  reservoir 
system  analysis  for  low-flow  regulation. 

The  increase  in  river  basin  development 
and  the  increasing  emphasis  on  coordination 
of  projects  has  produced  new  problems  of 
devising  and  coordinating  the  operation 
of  a  large  number  of  projects  to  provide 
a  large  number  of  services.   The  first 
step  towards  solution  of  this  problem  was 
the  adaptation  of  existing  procedures 
and  new  techniques  to  electronic  computers. 

Analysis  techniques  have  been  re-formed 
and  extended  to  constitute  a  basic  computer 
package,  which  includes  a  framework  for 
economic  evaluation  of  system  output. 
Optimization  routines  will  be  included  in 
the  package  as  such  techniques  are  de- 
veloped.  (SIE) 


29.   POST-CONSTRUCTION  AUDITS  OF  ECONOMIC 
PERFORMANCE  OF  PUBLIC  WATER  INVEST- 
MENT 

(a)  Robert  H.  Haveman.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Grinnell  College,  Department  of 
Economics,  under  sponsorship  of 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   Develop  a  methodology  for  check- 
ing the  actual  economic  performance  of  a 
public  water  investment  against  that  pro- 
jected when  the  investment  was  analyzed 
by  benefit-cost  analysis  in  the  original 
planning.   The  principal  problems  dealt 
with  are  the  uncertainties  concerning  the 
original  basis  of  evaluation  and  the  sto- 
chastic nature  of  the  events  against  which 
many  projects  are  built,  especially  stor- 
age and  flood  structures.   (RHH) 


30.   MULTIPURPOSE  RESERVOIRS  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Shirley  F.  Weiss,  Edward  J. 
Kaiser,  and  Raymond  J.  Burby,  III. 

(b)  In  process.   A  three-year  proj- 
ect initiated  in  July,  1968.   (c) 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Center 
for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies, 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science  and  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  the  foundations  of  a 
forecast  model  which  may  be  utilized  to 
predict  the  pattern  of  development 
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surrounding  present  and  anticipated  multi- 
purpose reservoirs.   The  research  is  based 
on  a  conceptual  framework  and  approach 
which  views  land  development  as  the  result 
of  the  interaction  between  environmental 
influences  flowing  from  physical  character- 
istics of  the  site;  location  of  the  site 
relative  to  activity  nodes  and  the  spatial 
pattern  of  social  values;  institutional 
factors,  such  as  the  matrix  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  policies;  and  a  chain  of 
key  primary  and  supporting  decisions  made 
by  various  agents  in  the  development  proc- 
ess.  By  isolating  influences  on  these 
decisions  which  are  affected  by  public 
policies,  this  approach  allows  the  con- 
struction of  a  forecast  model  which  facil- 
itates the  formulation  and  testing  of  alter- 
native policy  mixes  for  their  effectiveness 
in  promoting  a  desirable  land  development 
pattern.   (SFW) 


31.   ECONOMIC  EVALUATION  OF  WATER  QUALITY 

(a)  P.  H.  McGauhey,  E.  M.  Lofting, 
and  S.  K.  Mukhergee.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
College  of  Engineering  and  School  of 
Public  Health,  Sanitary  Engineering 
Research  Laboratory,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  and  demonstrate  methods 
of  utilizing  modern  computer  techniques 
in  water  quality  management  problems  pres- 
ently unresolved  for  lack  of  a  systems 
engineering  approach. 

The  specific  objectives,  now  nearing  com- 
pletion, are  to  minimize  the  cost  of 
achieving  water  quality  goals  by  waste 
water  treatment.   Ongoing  work  is  directed 
to  the  development  of  waste  water  treat- 
ment coefficients  by  which  to  determine 
the  limitations  on  economic  growth,  result- 
ing from  increased  beneficial  use  of  water, 
that  are  imposed  by  the  associated  cost  of 
treating  waste  water  at  higher  levels.   (PHM) 


32.   INTERSTATE  REGIONAL  PLANNING  FOR 
WATER  SUPPLY  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

(a)  James  F.  Wright.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration.   (d)  None, 


Problem.   (1)  Develop  needed  information 
and  plans  for  water-supply  and  waste- 
disposal  facilities  for  an  interstate 
region;  (2)  demonstrate  regional  inter- 
agency planning  for  prevention  of  water 
shortages,  pollution,  and  other  environ- 
mental health  problems  in  rapidly  develop- 
ing areas;  and  (3)  test  the  concept  of 
legally  protecting  the  regional  plan  by 
making  it  a  part  of  the  "Comprehensive 
Plan"  as  provided  by  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Compact. 

The  future  impact  of  a  major  national 
recreation  project  and  related  facilities 
in  a  predominantly  rural  and  sparsely 
populated  area  requires  regional  planning 
for  adequate  and  appropriate  measures  to 
prevent  environmental  damage  from  impair- 
ing the  natural  amenities  which  make  the 
area  attractive. 

Method .   Task  groups  composed  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  representatives  of 
resource  and  pollution  control  agencies 
are  collecting  and  analyzing  data,  pre- 
paring plans,  selecting  optimum  alterna- 
tives, and  preparing  reports.   Areas  of 
study  include  water  supply,  liquid-waste 
disposal,  and  solid-waste  disposal.   (JFW) 


33.   COMMUNITY  REACTIONS  TO  WATER  RESOURCES 
PROBLEMS  IN  RELATION  TO  PLANNING 

(a)  Russell  R.  Dynes,  E.  L.  Quarantelli, 
and  J.  E.  Haas.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Ohio  State  University,  Department 
of  Sociology,  Disaster  Research  Cen- 
ter, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office 
of  Water  Resources  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  community  reactions 


to  water  resources  problems  in  relation 
to  planning.   The  investigators  view 
flooding,  water  pollution,  and  depletion 
as  different  forms  of  objective  collective 
stress.   They  submit  that  those  types  of 
collective  stress  which  develop  over  long 
periods  of  time  are  more  difficult  to  per- 
ceive.  Therefore,  it  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult to  initiate  planning  and  action  to 
cope  with  them. 

Method .   Interviews  are  being  conducted 
with  a  sample  of  community  decision  makers 
in  five  different  communities.   The  five 
communities  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
having  experienced  different  types  of 
collective  stress.   In  each  community,  the 
project  will  determine  the  definition  of 
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the  salience  of  such  problems  for  the 
community,  and  the  types  of  adaptation  in 
terms  of  planning  and  inaction.   Various 
social  factors  will  be  related  to  the 
differential  perceptions  and  adaptations 
of  each  community.   (RRD) 


34.   ATMOSPHERIC  WATER  RESOURCES  IN  THE 
NORTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

(a)  E.  J.  Aubert.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Travelers  Research  Center,  under 
contract  from  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Denver,  Colo.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Assess  the  potential  feasibility 
(technical,  benefit,  and  cost)  of  utilizing 
the  atmospheric  water  resource  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Basin.   More  specifically, 
to:   (1)  assess  major  features  of  stress 
in  supply  and  demand  in  the  present  and 
planned  water  resource  system,  users  and 
uses  which  are  relevant  to  the  atmospheric 
water  resource;  (2)  identify  requirements 
for  and  estimate  potential  benefits  from 
the  atmospheric  water  resources  for  pre- 
liminary assessment  purposes;  (3)  estimate 
the  climatology  of  precipitation  potential 
and  seedable  situations;  and  (4)  assess 
the  preliminary  feasibility  of  developing 
the  atmospheric  water  resource  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Basin.   (SIE) 


35.   GENERALIZED  HYDROLOGIC  DESIGN  CRITERIA 

(a)  A.  J.  Fredrich,  Leo  R.  Beard, 
and  Jerry  Willey.   (b)  In  process. 
Draft  of  a  report  on  Hydrologic 
Design  Procedures  with  particular 
emphasis  on  applications  to  areas  of 
little  data  is  in  preparation.   (c) 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army  Engineer 
District,  Sacramento.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Formulate  basic  procedures  for 
deriving  hydrologic  design  criteria  by 
re-examining  many  generalized  hydrologic 
relations,  such  as  envelope  curves  of 
rainfall  and  runoff  amounts,  intensity- 
duration  relations,  and  frequency  rela- 
tions, which  have  evolved  from  hydrologic 
investigations  during  the  past  30  years 
or  more,  and  supplementing  these  by  more 
elaborate  analyses  made  possible  by 
recent  development  in  mathematics,  elec- 
tronic computers,  and  aerial  photography. 


Research  will  be  directed  principally  to 
determination  of  reservoir  storage  and 
outlet  requirements,  powerplant  require- 
ments, conveyance  and  terminal  storage 
requirements,  levee  and  channel  sizes,  and 
coordinated  design  of  a  water  resources 
sys  tern. 

Greatly  increased  activity  in  water  re- 
sources development  throughout  the  world 
produces  a  critical  need  for  procedures 
for  formulating  generalized  design  criteria 
for  water  resources  projects.   This  need 
is  for  less  duplication  of  work  and  more 
uniformity  of  design  in  projects  as  well 
as  for  obtaining  reliable  design  criteria 
in  regions  of  little  or  no  hydrologic 
data.    (SIE) 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


36.   URBAN  PLANNING  FOR  SAND  AND  GRAVEL 
NEEDS 

(a)  Eleanor  Young.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
in  Mineral  Information  Service,  Vol. 
21,  No.  10,  October,  1968,  pp.  147- 
150.   For  information,  contact 
Mineral  Information  Service,  Ferry 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.   94111. 

(c)  Orange  County  Planning  Depart- 
ment, Advance  Planning  Division. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  article,  the  investiga- 
tor cites  the  need  for  total  planning  of 
sand  and  gravel  operations,  from  identi- 
fication of  reserves,  through  excavation 
of  the  deposit,  to  the  ultimate  land  use 
of  the  depleted  site.   With  advance  plan- 
ning, these  valuable  sand  and  gravel  de- 
posits, virtually  needed  in  all  forms  of 
urban  construction,  can  be  designated  as 
mineral  preserves.   If  deposits  can  be 
centrally  located  near  urbanized  areas, 
both  public  and  private  consumers  can 
realize  significant  savings  from  decreased 
costs  of  transportation.   The  investigator 
describes  the  standards  that  should  be 
set  for  this  comprehensive  planning.   The 
advantages  of  advanced  planning  for  de- 
pleted sites  are  enumerated,  and  various 
uses  suggested  pictorially.   (JS) 
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37.   INTERACTION  BETWEEN  BIRDS  AND  MAN 

(a)  Chandler  S.  Robbins.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  Division  of 
Wildlife  Research,  Migratory  Bird 
Populations  Station  (Laurel,  Md . ) . 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Measure  changes  in  bird 
population  during  and  following  conversion 
from  farm  land  to  city  in  a  well-planned 
community  (Columbia,  Maryland).   (2) 
Determine  extent  to  which  the  inhabitants 
are  aware  of  the  birds  around  them, 
whether  they  derive  pleasure  from  presence 
of  the  birds,  and  the  extent  to  which  non- 
consumptive  use  of  bird  populations  can  be 
increased  in  a  model  community.   (3)  De- 
termine, in  a  changing  community,  the 
minimum  habitat  requirements  of  each  spe- 
cies so  that  the  greatest  variety  of  birds 
in  at  least  minimum  numbers  can  be  main- 
tained to  provide  maximum  recreational 
opportunity. 

Method.   The  Breeding  Bird  Survey  routes 
established  in  1965,  1966,  and  1967,  will 
be  maintained  to  provide  continuity  in 
the  records  of  changes  in  breeding  bird 
populations  during  construction  of  Columbia, 
Maryland.   (CSR) 


38.   THE  ECONOMICS  OF  SOVIET  OIL  AND  GAS 

(a)  Robert  W.  Campbell.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
Baltimore,  Md .   21218,  October,  1968, 
300  pp.   $8.50  per  copy.   Library 
of  Congress  Catalogue  Card  No.  68- 
22277.   (c)  Resources  for  the  Future, 
Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  a  case  study  of  the 
petroleum  industry  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. , 
describing  its  development  since  the  mid- 
dle 1950's  and  assessing  its  future  pros- 
pects, including  its  export  possibilities. 
The  dynamic  expansion  of  the  Russian  oil 
and  gas  industry  in  recent  years  has  im- 
plications for  the  world  oil  market  and 
for  the  Soviet  growth  potential.   The 
author  examines  in  detail  such  aspects  of 
the  petroleum  industry  as  organization 
and  administration,  drilling,  production, 
transportation,  refining  and  utilization 


of  petroleum  products,  natural  gas,  and 
international  economic  relations.   Special 
attention  is  paid  to  economic  decision 
making  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.   (RFF) 


WASTE    DISPOSAL 


39.      SUBSURFACE    DISPOSAL    OF    INDUSTRIAL 
WASTES 

(a)  Robert  E.  Ives  and  Gerald  E. 
Eddy.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  the  Inter- 
state Oil  Compact  Commission,  P.  0. 
Box  53127,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
73105,  June,  1968,  109  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission,  Research  Committee, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Compile  and  review  current 
underground  waste  disposal  policies  and 
practices  among  the  states,  and  offer 
comments  useful  in  policy  making.   With 
increased  population  and  industrial  growth 
throughout  the  country  and  increased  con- 
cern with  the  pollution  of  our  fresh 
water  resources,  new  means  will  have  to 
be  utilized  for  disposal  of  wastes.    The 
injection  of  wastes  into  subsurface 
aquifers  is  one  type  that  could  be 
utilized  to  reduce  contamination  of  fresh 
water  resources. 

The  report  includes:   (1)  a  discussion 
of  pollution;  (2)  physical  considerations 
of  use  of  underground  reservoirs  as  they 
may  affect  other  values  and  other  use  of 
these  reservoirs  for  reasonable  purposes; 
(3)  legal  consideration  and  resulting 
complications;  (4)  a  summary  of  disposal 
systems  and  disposal  wells  now  in  use  in 
the  various  states,  including  comments 
on  state  policies,  regulations,  and 
enforcement;  and  (5)  recommended  practices 
and  procedures  in  the  establishment  of 
guidelines  which  may  be  helpful  to  all 
the  states  concerning  initial  processing 
of  applications,  drilling,  monitoring, 
and  final  abandonment  of  disposal  wells. 

Findings .   (1)  Sound  policies  need  to  be 
established  before  utilization  of  this 
method,  and  each  state  should  have  specific 
laws  relating  to  it.   Appropriate  regula- 
tions should  be  developed  and  reporting 
forms  prepared.   The  liberal  interpolation 
of  existing  laws  presently  governing 
related  items  is  not  adequate.   (2)  Close 
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communication  between  various  interested 
agencies  is  a  necessity.   The  complex 
number  of  skills  necessary  for  a  full 
evaluation  of  a  tentative  program  is  such 
that  no  one  agency  normally  would  have 
all  the  qualified  personnel  and  research 
facilities  for  a  proper  study.   (3)  Pro- 
grams should  not  be  approved  and  forgotten, 
but  should  have  constant  surveillance. 
A  majority  of  the  decisions  leading  to  the 
approval  of  a  disposal  program  are  based 
on  opinion  rather  than  fact. 

The  limited  disposal  of  waste  products  in 
subsurface  formations  is  feasible  pro- 
viding all  geologic,  engineering,  and 
chemical  parameters  for  each  project  are 
thoroughly  researched  by  qualified  person- 
nel prior  to  final  approval.   Without 
adequate  studies  and  constant  monitoring, 
some  of  the  problems  which  might  be  cre- 
ated could  be  far  worse  than  the  one  being 
corrected.   (ML) 


40.   SANITARY  LANDFILL  FACTS 

(a)  Thomas  J.  Sorg  and  H.  Lanier 
Hickman.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service, 
National  Center  for  Urban  and  Indus- 
trial Health.   Available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   20402,  1968,  26  pp. 
$.35  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service,  National 
Center  for  Urban  and  Industrial 
Health.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  general  information 
for  the  growing  number  of  people  involved 
with  planning  and  development  in  solid 
waste  disposal  management.   One  basic, 
acceptable,  and  effective  method  of  solid 
waste  disposal--the  sanitary  landfill- 
is  examined  in  terms  of  planning,  site 
selection,  design,  operation,  public  health 
aspects,  equipment,  costs,  and  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.   A  bibliography 
is  appended. 

Findings .   The  sanitary  landfill  has  many 
advantages  not  common  to  other  methods  of 
disposal.   It  is  the  most  economical  method 
where  land  is  available,  the  initial  in- 
vestment is  low,  it  can  be  put  into  opera- 
tion quickly,  it  is  flexible,  and  it  can 


be  used  to  reclaim  land.   Some  disadvan- 
tages of  the  method  include  the  need  to 
adhere  to  proper  standards  and  periodic 
maintenance  procedures,  and  extreme  public 
opposition  in  residential  areas.   (ML) 
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(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
under  contract  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
will  undertake  three  studies  directed 
at  improving  the  urban  environment: 
(1)  solid  waste  disposal;  (2)  tunneling 
techniques;  and  (3)  use  of  thermal  energy 
in  urban  areas. 

The  first  study  will  examine  the  technical 
and  economic  factors  involved  in  the  vol- 
ume reduction  of  solid  wastes  through 
underwater  combustion  and  collection  of 
the  residue,  using  the  sewer  system  for 
disposal.   Other  methods  of  conversion, 
transportation,  and  disposal  systems 
also  will  be  studied  in  an  attempt  to 
learn  their  potential  for  more  efficient 
solid  waste  handling. 

The  second  study  will  be  concerned  with 
determining  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
ways  of  constructing  small  tunnels  for 
water,  sewer,  and  other  utilities  systems. 
Adding,  maintaining,  or  changing  utilities 
in  cities  is  a  source  of  continual  incon- 
venience to  the  public  because  of  noise, 
dirt,  and  diversion  of  street,  pedestrian, 
and  vehicular  traffic.   Improved  methods 
of  boring  small  diameter  tunnels  could 
reduce  this  inconvenience  and  perhaps 
costs  as  well.   This  study  will  examine 
the  characteristics  of  the  materials 
through  which  utility  tunnels  must  pass 
and  the  energy  requirements  for  small- 
diameter  tunneling  in  these  materials. 
It  will  attempt  to  identify  potentially 
more  effective  and  economic  tunneling 
techniques  that  could  be  developed. 

The  third  study  will  examine  the  feasi- 
bility of  directly  supplying  thermal 
energy  generated  by  nuclear  power  plants 
to  cities  for  their  use.   The  thermal 
energy  could  be  used  to  heat  and  cool 
buildings,  keep  streets  and  sidewalks  clear 
of  ice  and  snow,  and  provide  other  services 
which  require  cheap  and  reliable  sources 
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of  thermal  energy.  The  study  is  expected 
to  determine  the  technical,  economic,  and 
social  advantages  of  using  thermal  energy 
in  urban  areas,  and  to  suggest  additional 
research  and  development  needs.   (HUD) 


42.   GEOPHYSICAL  SURVEYS  IN  THE  VICINITY 

OF  SANITARY  LANDFILLS  IN  NORTHEASTERN 
ILLINOIS 

(a)  Keros  Cartwright  and  Murray  R. 
McComas.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  in  Ground  Water, 
September-October,  1968,  Vol.  6,  No. 
5;  Reprint  Series  1968  S.   Reprints 
available  from  the  Illinois  State 
Geological  Survey,  Natural  Resources 
Bldg.,  Urbana,  111.   61801.   No 
charge.   (c)  Illinois  State  Geological 
Survey.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Electrical  earth  resistivity 
and  soil  temperature  surveys  v;ere  con- 
ducted in  the  vicinity  of  four  sanitary 
landfills  in  northeastern  Illinois  to 
test  the  possibility  of  detecting  and 
tracing  any  chemical  or  temperature  alter- 
ation of  ground  water  by  leachates  from 
buried  refuse. 

Method.   Reference  data  on  water  quality, 
levels,  and  movement  were  provided  by  a 
system  of  monitor  wells  drilled  for  a 
hydrogeologic  study  of  the  landfills. 

Findings .   The  resistivity  survey,  which 
was  in  homogeneous  silty  sand  outwash, 
traced  mineralized  water  from  the  landfill 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  1,000  feet. 
Apparent  resistivity  values  were  one- 
fourth  those  obtained  from  unaffected 
areas.   Interpretations  of  direction  of 
ground-water  flow  and  location  of  discharge 
boundaries  from  the  geophysical  data  agree 
with  interpretations  based  on  the  monitor 
well  data. 

The  soil  temperature  survey  indicated 
the  presence  of  a  halo  of  higher  temper- 
atures around  the  landfill  and  indicated 
areas  of  surface  recharge. 

The  geophysical  surveys  show,  in  general, 

that  chemically  altered  water  is  traceable 

in  uniform  earth  materials  where  the  depth 

of  the  water  table  is  constant.  (KC  and 
MRM) 


•  NOISE  CONTROL 


43.   ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION  BY  TRAFFIC 
NOISE  AND  ITS  CONTROL 

(a)  G.  J.  Thiessen  and  N.  Olson. 

(b)  In  process.   Reports  issued 
include  G.  J.  Thiessen,  "Survey  of 
the  Traffic  Noise  Problem,"  J.  Acoust, 


Soc.  Am.  37,  1179  (A)  and  "Community 
Noise:   Surface  Transportation," 
J.  Acoust.  Soc.  Am.  42,  1176.   (c) 
National  Research  Council  of  Canada, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.  Investigate  environmental  pol- 
lution by  traffic  noise  and  means  of  its 
control . 

Method.   Studies  have  been  made  of  all 
motorized  road  vehicles  and  the  noise  they 
produce  under  normal  operating  conditions. 
The  noises  have  been  analyzed  statistically 
as  well  as  with  respect  to  frequency.   The 
influence  of  motor  vehicle  noise  on  sleep- 
ing persons  is  also  being  studied  by 
means  of  electroencephalography.   The  noise 
is  fed  from  tape  recordings  at  predeter- 
mined intervals.   The  effect  of  barrier 
and  road  layout  is  considered,  as  well. 

Findings .   Relatively  low  noise  levels 
may  change  a  person's  stage  of  sleep  with- 
out awakening  him.   In  the  control  of 
noise,  technology  is  far  ahead  of  actual 
practice.   Exhaust  muffling  is  especially 
primitive  in  the  case  of  motorcycles.   An 
integrated  legislative  approach  involving 
land  development,  zoning,  road  planning, 
and  noise  by-laws  is  the  solution.   An 
ordinary  sound  level  meter  is  considered 
to  be  quite  adequate  for  measurement  of 
annoyance,  and  hence,  for  law  enforcement. 
The  pollution  concept  is  proposed  as  a 
basis  for  setting  noise  limits  and  the 
categories  considered  are  general  pollu- 
tion, concentrated  pollution,  and  inter- 
mittent pollution.   (CGRA) 
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II.  Demography 

and  Human  Behavior 


•  POPULATION 


44.   CENSUS  OF  GHETTO  RESIDENTS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  United  Progress,  Inc.  (Trenton, 
N.  J.),  under  sponsorship  of  The 
Ford  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Obtain  an  accurate  census  enu- 
meration of  ghetto  residents.   The  1960 
census  of  population,  for  various  reasons, 
missed  counting  many  Negroes  in  the  coun- 
try's central  cities. 

Method.   The  Census  Bureau  is  conducting 
trial-run  experiments  with  new  means  of 
persuading  people  to  participate  in  the 
1970  count.   One  such  trial  was  con- 
ducted in  Trenton  in  September,  1968. 
United  Progress,  Inc.,  Trenton's  anti- 
poverty  agency,  will  conduct  a  grass-roots 
campaign  to  increase  the  response  of 
ghetto  dwellers  to  census  questionnaires. 
(NFF) 


•  LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


45.   MANPOWER  AGENDA  FOR  AMERICA 

(a)  Eli  Ginzberg.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10036,  1968,  250  pp. 
$8.95  per  copy.   Library  of  Congress 
Catalogue  Card  No.  67-24950.   (c) 
Columbia  University,  Conservation  of 
Human  Resources.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  presents  a  series  of 
analyses  of  contemporary  manpower  problems. 
It  is  addressed  to  a  wide  audience--s tu- 
dents,  businessmen  who  are  directly  af- 
fected by  changes  in  the  level  and  supply 
of  manpower,  and  politicians  who  are  under 
increasing  pressure  to  respond  to  the 
powerful  forces  of  automation,  unemploy- 
ment, civil  rights,  and  poverty,  in  the 
hope  of  reducing  the  manpower  wastes  that 
plague  our  economy. 


The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Part  I,  "Perspectives,"  consists  of 
five  chapters  which  (1)  provide  an  over- 
view of  the  slow  evolution  of  manpower 
policy  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic; 
(2)  describe  the  dynamism  of  technology 
and  its  impact  on  contemporary  manpower; 
and  (3)  present  considerations  of  the 
larger  parameters  in  American  society  that 
both  contain  and  shape  developments  on 
the  manpower  front.   Part  II,  "Pathology," 
contains  six  chapters  which  (1)  delineate 
the  principal  factors  that  contribute  to 
various  types  of  manpower  waste;  (2)  draw 
connections  and  point  out  linkages  between 
some  forms  of  social  pathology;  and  (3) 
identify  the  many  barriers  that  block  the 
escape  cf  people  from  poverty,  contribute 
to  unemployment,  and  impede  the  search 
for  simple  cures  for  juvenile  delinquency. 
Part  III,  "Policy,"  offers  eight  chapters 
which  (1)  identify  manpower  issues,  such 
as  college  manpower,  the  shortage  of  phy- 
sicians, the  draft,  and  paramedical  man- 
power; (2)  discuss  the  conservation  of 
talent,  and  womanpower;  and  (3)  survey  the 
actions  we  have  taken  and  are  taking  to 
solve  our  manpower  problems.   (ML) 


46.   EMPLOYMENT  EXPANSION  IN  A  DYNAMIC 
ECONOMY 

(a)  Eli  Ginzberg  and  others.   (b)  A 
continuing  series  of  studies.   The 
following  manuscripts  are  completed 
and  scheduled  for  publication  by 
Columbia  University  Press:   (1)  Harry 
I.  Greenfield  and  Carol  A.  Brown, 
Allied  Health  Manpower:   Trends  and 
Prospects  ;  (2)  Beatrice  G.  Reubens, 
The  Hard-To-Employ;  (3)  Marcia  K. 
F r e e dma n ,  The  Process  of  Work  Estab- 
lishment ;  (4)  Thomas  W.  Stanback 
and  Richard  Knight,  Employment  Expan- 
sion in  the  American  Economy;  (5) 
Dean  W.  Morse,  The  Peripheral  Worker; 
and  (6)  Eli  Ginzberg,  Men,  Money  and 
Medic  ine.   (c)  Columbia  University, 
Conservation  of  Human  Resources, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Office  of  Manpower  Policy. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Identify  and  analyze  various 
economic  sectors  in  order  to  determine  the 
role  of  manpower  resources  in  the  expan- 
sion of  the  nation's  economy. 
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Allied  Health  Manpower  analyzes  the  key 
determinants  of  changes  in  the  supply  of 
paramedical  personnel,  e.  g.,  nurses, 
technicians,  therapists,  and  orderlies, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  types  of 
persons  recruited;  the  educational  and 
training  structure;  accreditation  and  li- 
censing; financing  of  education;  market 
forces,  including  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions; and  promotion  and  career  oppor- 
tunities . 

The  second  study,  The  Hard  to  Employ, 
describes  the  range  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams developed  by  selected  countries  in 
Western  Europe  for  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  under  conditions  of  near 
"full  employment."   Such  approaches  as 
compulsory  and  subsidized  employment, 
placement  techniques,  and  job  creation 
efforts  are  discussed  with  focus  placed 
on  their  applicability  to  the  U.  S.  situ- 
ation. 

The  Process  of  Work  Establishment  is  a 
case  study  analysis  of  the  strategic  deter- 
minants of  the  career  choices  and  patterns 
of  young  men  as  they  leave  high  school. 
It  investigates  the  manner  in  which  indi- 
viduals with  modest  education  adapt  to  a 
changing  work  environment;  the  relation 
between  unemployment  experiences  and  ef- 
forts to  develop  skills;  and  acquisition 
and  the  effectiveness  of  education  and 
training  facilities  in  providing  the  nation 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  person- 
nel for  optimum  economic  growth. 

The  Stanback  and  Knight  study,  based  on 
recently  available  material  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics,  examines  the  ways  and  extent  to 
which  regions  and  localities  have  adapted 
to  shifts  in  the  economic  structure,  in- 
cluding job  creation  and  job  destruction, 
over  the  past  two  decades. 

The  Peripheral  Worker  inspects  the  labor 
force  attachment  of  various  groups--women, 
teenagers,  Negroes,  and  older  workers  —  the 
members  of  which  frequently  work  at  part- 
time  or  part-year  jobs.   The  report  focuses 
mainly  on  recent  trends  in  part-time  work, 
and  distinguishes  between  economic  and 
noneconomic  and  voluntary  versus  involun- 
tary reasons  associated  with  such  employ- 
ment.  The  concentration  of  part-time 
part-year  jobs  among  industries  and  occu- 
pations, and  the  ways  in  which  the  job 
market  adapts  to  changes  in  demand  and 
supply  conditions  involving  the  peripheral 
labor  force,  are  also  covered. 


Nine  additional  projects  are  in  process. 
(1)  "Theory  of  Manpower"  investigates 
factors  influencing  the  long-term  supply 
of  manpower  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  individual,  the  employing  organization, 
and  society.   (2)  "The  Political  Economy 
of  Health"  assesses  the  changing  structure 
of  demand  for  health  and  medical  services, 
with  particular  attention  paid  to  the 
influences  exerted  by  increasing  govern- 
mental expenditures  on  hospital  construc- 
tion, research,  medicare  and  medicaid. 
(3)  "Selected  Facets  of  European  Labor 
Markets"  is  a  project  relating  to  the 
entrance  of  youth  into  employment,  mobility 
devices,  and  expanding  employment  in  de- 
pressed areas.   It  highlights  the  parallels 
and  differences  between  the  European  and 
American  job  markets  and  their  implications 
for  U.  S.  manpower  policy.   (4)  "Corporate 
Manpower  Planning  for  a  Changing  Technology" 
examines  corporate  manpower  in  the  steel 
industry,  and  appraises  the  methods  used 
by  management  to  develop  the  skills  and 
competencies  required  of  its  work  force 
because  of  technological  change.   (5) 
"Portals  to  Work,"  an  extension  of  the 
pilot  research  on  work  establishment, 
develops  estimates  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities available  to  workers  below  25 
years  of  age.   The  study  will  develop  a 
typology  of  major  systems  of  entry  into 
work.   (6)  "Utilization  of  Paramedical 
Manpower"  determines  the  variability  in 
utilization  patterns  by  region  and  by 
type  of  medical  organization,  clarifying 
the  theoretical  and  measurement  problems 
involved  in  determining  the  "output"  of 
health  services.   (7)  "The  Role  of  Man- 
power in  Employment  Expansion"  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  previous  study  of  employ- 
ment growth  in  regions  and  localities. 
It  considers  the  role  of  manpower  as  a 
resource  potential  or  limitation,  taking 
into  consideration  sex,  race,  and  educa- 
tion.  (8)  "The  Interface  of  Education  and 
Employment  Among  Urban  Minorities"  analyzes 
the  competence  levels  of  labor  force  en- 
trants relative  to  the  skill  levels  re- 
quired for  available  jobs.   Critical 
economic  and  social  considerations  that 
affect  the  match  between  entrants  and  jobs 
will  be  identified.   (9)  "Explorations  in 
Aging  in  the  Ghetto:   Withdrawal  from  Work" 
investigates  the  process  of  disengagement 
from  the  world  of  work  as  it  affects  older 
persons  in  city  slums.   (SIE) 
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47.   TOWARD  GREATER  INDUSTRY  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT INVOLVEMENT  IN  MANPOWER  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

(a)  Samuel  M.  Burt  and  Herbert  E. 
Striner.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  the  W.  E. 
Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment 
Research,  300  S.  Westnedge  Ave., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.   49007,  September, 
1968,  21  pp.   No  charge  for  first 
copy;  $.10  for  each  additional  copy, 
(c)  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for 
Employment  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  involvement  of  govern- 
ment and  industry  in  manpower  development 
to  uncover  shortcomings  of  present  pro- 
grams and  propose  remedies  for  the  future. 

Findings .   Cooperation  of  top  industry 
executives  in  the  hiring  of  the  so-called 
hard-core  unemployed  is  continually  grow- 
ing, and  despite  the  difficulties  and 
costs  encountered,  many  employers  are 
engaged  in  experimental  employment  programs. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  insufficient 
recognition  by  the  manpower  planners  and 
policymakers  of  the  nation  that:   (1) 
There  is  considerable  duplication  of  the 
companies  named  in  the  various  published 
reports--the  actual  number  of  companies 
involved  is  extremely  small  and  relatively 
infinitesimal  when  compared  to  the  number 
of  corporations  and  major  employers  in  the 
U.  S.   (2)  The  cost  to  companies  per  dis- 
advantaged individual  trainee  is  extremely 
high  in  terms  of  remedial  education  (not 
skill  training)  and  social  services;  it 
is  prohibitively  so  for  most  companies  in 
terms  of  a  long-range  continuing  activity 
as  a  regular  part  of  their  personnel  pro- 
grams.  (3)  While  many  employers  have 
hired  and  are  still  hiring  disadvantaged 
individuals  from  minority  groups,  many 
other  employers  are  involved  primarily  as 
the  result  of  governmental  pressures  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  hiring  practices. 
(4)  Despite  inside  dissemination  of  case- 
study  reports  of  successful  experiences 
in  the  hiring  and  promotion  of  disadvantaged 
individuals,  employers  continue  to  consider 
such  efforts  on  the  part  of  their  companies 
as  experimental.   (5)  Few  employers  are 
providing  upgrading  and  promotional  oppor- 
tunities and  programs  for  their  employees 
who  require  special  and  remedial  services 
for  both  entering  into  and  retaining 
initial  jobs.   (6)  Except  for  a  few  exper- 
imental programs,  individuals  included  in 


company  programs  have  usually  been 
"creamed"  from  the  existing  pool  of 
unemployed  and  underemployed. 

To  correct  this  situation,  assistance  and 
guidance  must  be  provided  to  employers 
by  government  agencies  whose  staffs  have 
acquired  knowledge  and  competence  in  the 
field  of  working  with  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed.  Government  agencies  must  view 
themselves  as  major  employers  and  seek 
out  and  provide  meaningful  job  opportunities 
to  the  unemployed. 

In  addition  to  these  remedial  efforts 
there  must  be  a  massive  joint  undertaking 
by  government  and  industry  to  eliminate 
those  conditions  in  our  country's  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  vocational,  and  higher 
education  schools  which  permit  an  individ- 
ual to  be  disadvantaged  when  he  enters 
the  labor  market.   (CLS) 


48.   RECOMMENDED  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS 
TO  ACHIEVE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

(a)  Jesse  E.  Gordon,  Beryl  Carter, 
Alan  Connor,  Stanley  Kim,  and 
Elizabeth  Navarre.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
in  Poverty  and  Human  Resources 
Abstracts ,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  November- 
December,  1968,  a  bimonthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Institute  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations,  University  of 
Michigan,  P.  0.  Box  1567,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan   48106.   Annual  subscription 
$40.00;  single  issue  $7.50.   (c) 
University  of  Michigan,  School  of 
Social  Work,  Full  Employment  Committee, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Recommend  policies  and  programs 
designed  to  achieve  full  employment  in 
the  U.  S.,  which  are  practicable,  effective, 
and  consistent  with  current  practices  and 
principles  of  American  government.   Con- 
sider both  short-term  needs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  stable  institutions  through  which 
full  employment  may  be  maintained  in  a 
changing  economy. 

Findings .   The  guiding  policy  of  the  U.  S. 
should  be  one  of  providing  maximum  access 
for  its  people  to  skill  development,  work 
opportunity,  and  incentive  structures 
in  the  American  economy.   This  policy  can 
be  implemented  by  ensuring:   (1)  full 
and  public  vocational  education  as  a 
matter  of  right;  (2)  expansion  of  the  job 
supply;  (3)  career  development  by  aiding 
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and  encouraging  upward  occupational  and 
economic  mobility;  (4)  equal  access  to 
jobs  and  career  upgrading;  and  (5)  man- 
power planning  and  service  agencies.   The 
report  describes  these  policies  in  detail, 
(CK) 


49.   THE  SHORTAGE  OF  SKILLED  AND  TECHNICAL 
WORKERS 

(a)  Walter  Franke  and  Irvin  Sobel. 

(b)  Completed.   Published  by  and 
available  from  the  Institute  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Relations,  504  E. 
Armory  St.,  Champaign,  111.   61820, 
June,  1968,  403  pp.  +  appendices. 

No  charge.   (c)  University  of  Illinois, 
Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Admin- 
istration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  and  analyze  the  relation- 
ship between  occupational  shortages  and 
the  operational  effectiveness  of  labor 
market  processes  and  institutions. 

The  study  first  examines  the  institutional 
arrangements  through  which  workers  are 
prepared  for  and  employed  in  jobs  in 
selected  occupations  to  determine  whether 
there  are  in  these  arrangements  barriers 
to  entry  and  employment  that  are  susceptible 
to  elimination  or  reduction.   It  then 
attempts  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
labor  market  institutions  are  themselves 
adjusted  or  changed  in  response  to  short- 
age situations.   In  other  words,  to  what 
extent  do  changes  in  market  institutions 
represent  a  force  in  bringing  about  equi- 
librium between  demand  and  supply?   Are 
they  significant  variables  in  the  process 
of  adjustment  to  imbalance  between  occu- 
pational demand  and  supply?   In  addition, 
the  study  examines  the  responsiveness  of 
wage  rates  to  labor  shortages  in  an  attempt 
to  assess  their  relative  effectiveness  in 
moving  the  market  to  equilibrium,  i.  e., 
toward  the  removal  of  shortage  situations. 

Method.   The  study,  conducted  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  examined  the  entire  labor 
market  process  involved  in  the  attraction, 
training,  placement,  and  retention  of 
workers  in  six  skilled  and  technical  occu- 
pations:  licensed  practical  nurse,  medical 
technologist,  tool  and  die  maker,  tool  and 
die  designer,  engineering  technician-elec- 
tronics, and  engineering  technician-metal 
working.   The  questionnaires  and  other 


data  collection  mechanisms  were  designed 
to  .-licit  information  concerning:   (1) 
employment  trends  and  extent  of  shortage; 
(2)  decision-making  criteria  for  entry 
into  the  occupation;  (3)  training  and 
training  institutions;  (4)  the  labor  market 
mechanism;  (5)  employer  satisfaction  and 
occupational  retention;  and  (6)  employer 
adjustments . 

Findings .   Factors  affecting  adjustment 
in  a  particular  labor  market  vary  from 
occupation  to  occupation,  and  in  a  par- 
ticular occupation  can  vary  from  labor 
market  to  labor  market.   Therefore,  no 
one  model  or  program  is  likely  to  be 
satisfactory  as  an  approach  to  solving 
problems  of  occupational  shortages.   Man- 
power and  educational  programs  should  be 
tailored  to  particular  types  of  occupational 
shortages  and  the  localities  in  which  they 
exist.   General  approaches,  when  used, 
should  be  constructed  and  administered  as 
flexibly  as  possible,  rather  than  assuming 
that  a  single  solution  will  have  appli- 
cability to  all  situations.   (CLS ) 


50.   MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  IN  APPALACHIA 

(a)  Frederick  A.  Zeller  and  Robert 
W.  Miller  (eds.),  and  others.   (b) 
Completed.   Published  under  the 
above  title  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
111  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10003,  1968,  306  pp.  +  appendix. 
$12.50  per  copy.   Library  of  Congress 
Catalogue  Card  No.  68-18923.   (c) 
West  Virginia  University,  Appalachian 
Center  and  Institute  for  Labor 
Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  book,  the  editors  and 
contributors  are  concerned  with  the  exis- 
tence of  relatively  high  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  certain  regions  of  the 
country  while  the  nation  as  a  whole  enjoys 
prosperity.   Attention  is  focused  specif- 
ically on  manpower  supply  and  utilization 
in  Appalachia.   In  an  analysis  based  on 
sociological,  psychological,  and  education- 
al, as  well  as  the  more  typical  economic 
approaches  to  behavior,  the  investigators 
explain  how  and  why  people  fail  to  respond 
to  the  labor  market.   Much  of  the  work 
centers  on  the  vital  role  of  education 
and  on  the  complexities  of  the  individual's 
relationship  to  the  labor  market  and  the 
job.   (JS) 
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51.   EMPLOYMENT  IN  APPALACHIA:   TRENDS  AND 
PROSPECTS 

(a)  Theodore  E.  Fuller.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Agricultural  Economic  Report  No. 
134  by  the  Economic  Research  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June,  1968,  54  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic 
Research  Service,  in  cooperation  with 
Pennsylvania  State  University.   (d) 
None  . 

Problem.   Analyze  data  on  the  manufacturing 
industry  in  Appalachia  regarding  its  pos- 
sible future  role  in  the  economy  of  the 
region.   Of  special  concern  are  comparative 
growth  trends  of  manufacturing  in  urban 
versus  rural  areas  and  assessment  of  the 
comparative  potential  of  these  rural  areas 
for  industrial  growth. 

Method.   Data  from  the  1950  and  1960  Cen- 
suses of  Population  were  utilized  to  de- 
scribe and  analyze  recent  changes  in  the 
amount  and  location  of  manufacturing 
employment  within  Appalachia. 

Findings .   The  economy  of  Appalachia  in 
the  1950's  experienced  acute  adjustments. 
Two  structurally  important  basic  industries 
--agriculture  and  mining--contrac ted  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  region  than  in  the 
nation.   Manufacturing,  trade,  services, 
and  other  activities  expanded,  but  at 
less  than  national  rates.   The  net  effect 
was  that  growth  in  total  employment  and 
population  in  Appalachia  lagged  consider- 
ably behind  the  nation.   High  residual 
proportions  of  the  unemployed,  and  the 
lower  income  in  1960  in  the  region  than  in 
the  nation  were  a  byproduct  of  this  lag  in 
growth.   The  contractions  in  agriculture 
and  mining  employment  were  borne  dispro- 
portionately by  less  urbanized  areas,  re- 
sulting in  sizable  losses  in  employment 
and  population  for  small-center  rural 
areas . 

Manufacturing  was  the  one  major  basic  in- 
dustry which  expanded  in  the  region  nearly 
as  rapidly  as  in  the  nation.   Between  1950- 
1960,  total  manufacturing  employment  ex- 
panded in  large-,  medium-,  and  small-center 
areas  and  at  rates  inverse  to  center  size. 
Differences  occurred  in  industry  mix  of 
employment  growth  among  areas.   Growth  in 
large-  and  medium-centers  was  weighted  to 
nationally  fast-growing  industries  such 


as  transportation  equipment,  electrical 
machinery,  and  fabricated  metals,  typi- 
cally oriented  to  markets  or  skilled 
labor.   Growth  in  small-center  areas  was 
mainly  in  nationally  slow-growing  indus- 
tries such  as  textiles,  apparel,  and  food 
products,  typically  dependent  on  unskilled 
labor  or  raw  materials. 

If  these  trends  continue,  the  growth 
prospects  of  large-  and  medium-center 
areas  in  Appalachia  appear  brighter  than 
the  prospects  of  small-center  areas.   The 
limited  dependence  of  large-  and  medium- 
center  areas  on  agriculture  and  mining 
means  they  can  sustain  further  declines 
in  these  activities  with  much  less  ad- 
verse effect  than  the  small-center  areas 
still  heavily  oriented  to  agriculture  and 
mining.   Manufacturing  may  continue  to 
expand  in  all  areas.   Yet,  industry  will 
have  to  grow  at  high  rates  in  small-center 
areas  to  offset  existing  unemployment  and 
low  incomes  and  to  counteract  further 
declines  in  agriculture  and  mining.   The 
large-  and  medium-center  areas  also  may 
have  an  advantage  in  that  they  seem  to 
provide  attractive  locations  for  nationally 
fast-growing  industries.   The  growth  of 
nationally  slow-growing  industries  in 
small-center  areas  is  encouraging,  but 
expansion  of  fast-growing  industries  must 
also  be  facilitated  to  ease  the  economic 
problems  of  rural  portions  of  Appalachia. 
(CLS) 


52.   UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  OBJECTIVES 
AND  ISSUES 

(a)  Saul  J.  Blaustein.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  by  the  W.  E.  Upjohn 
Institute  for  Employment  Research, 
300  S.  Westnedge  Ave.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.   49007,  November,  1968,  64  pp. 
Single  copies  free;  additional 
copies  $.50  per  copy.   (c)  The  W.  E. 
Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Subtitled  An  Agenda  for  Research 
and  Evaluation,  this  publication  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  a  major  review  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  program,  the 
country's  most  important  means  for  pro- 
viding income  support  for  the  unemployed. 
Growing  discontent  with  our  public  wel- 
fare system  and  growing  interest  in  a 
guaranteed  minimum  income  make  such  a 
review  particularly  timely.   Attention 
directed  to  these  and  other  income 
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maintenance  programs  will  affect  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The  investigator  views  the  program  in  its 
broader  social  and  economic  setting.   He 
notes  that  rapid  pace  of  change  —  social , 
economic,  industrial,  and  technological-- 
has  become  a  normal  condition  of  our 
culture,  necessitating  constant  reappraisal 
of  any  program  of  this  kind.   Continuous 
research  and  evaluation  can  help  restore 
and  sustain  the  vitality  and  relevance 
of  the  program. 

The  Agenda  is  divided  into  five  sections: 
(1)  basic  objectives  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  program,  including  assistance 
to  individual  workers,  improving  manpower 
utilization,  stabilizing  utilization  and 
supply  of  labor,  and  general  economic 
stability;  (2)  issues  related  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  program;  (3)  unemployment 
insurance  and  its  relationship  to  other 
forms  of  public  aid  and  to  private  measures 
for  the  unemployed;  (4)  other  broad  issues 
of  the  program,  such  as  its  economic  effects 
and  the  politics  of  unemployment  insurance; 
and  (5)  issues  related  to  specific  aspects 
of  the  program,  such  as  coverage,  require- 
ments, and  eligibility  and  problems  of 
abuse.   (JS) 


53.   EXPANDING  JOB  AND  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  RESIDENTS 
OF  DEPRIVED  URBAN  NEIGHBORHOODS 

(a)  Lawrence  A.  Williams.   (b)  In 
process.   Completion  expected  by 
March,  1969.   (c)  National  League 
of  Cities,  under  contract  with  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Admin- 
istration,  (d)  None. 


Problem. 


Determine  how  to  assist  cities 


in  solving  two  major  problems  arising  from 
the  shortage  of  skilled  manpower  which 
exists  in  the  face  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  of  underprivileged 
ghetto  residents.   The  more  specific  ob- 
jectives are  to:   (1)  Develop  basic  infor- 
mation on  (a)  the  extent  to  which  cities 
can  and  have  developed  effective  job 
opportunity  programs  for  residents  of 
deprived  urban  neighborhoods,  (b)  the 
impact  of  such  programs  on  the  performance 
of  municipal  services,  and  (c)  the  manner 
in  which  such  programs  can  be  expeditiously 
and  effectively  implemented.   (2)  Prepare 
a  report  in  nontechnical  language  that 
will  be  of  assistance  to  local  government 


officials  and  community  leaders  in  de- 
veloping effective  job  opportunity  pro- 
grams.  (SIE) 


54.   USE  OF  RESIDENT  LABOR  IN  HOUSING 
REHABILITATION 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
For  information,  contact  Robert 
Shackford,  A.  L.  Nellum  and  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  1150  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20036. 

(c)  A.  L.  Nellum  and  Associates,  Inc., 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  training  and  employ- 
ment of  resident  labor  in  rehabilitating 
substandard  housing  in  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods.  The  first  phase  of  the  project  will 
report  on  the  Urban  Conservation  Project 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.   This  project  prepares 
youth  for  the  building  trades  by  on-the- 
job  training  and  classroom  instruction. 
Supervised  by  union  journeymen  in  five 
crafts,  the  young  people  work  on  inner- 
city  homes  eligible  for  HUD  rehabilitation 
grants  and  loans.   This  study  will  iden- 
tify features  of  the  project  which  could 
be  used  in  similar  projects  combining 
manpower  training  and  housing  rehabilita- 
t  ion. 

After  a  review  of  this  report,  an  inter- 
agency committee  representing  HUD,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  will  decide  whether 
the  study  should  be  extended  to  cover 
other  manpower  training  and  housing 
rehabilitation  projects  financed  by  the 
federal  government.   (HUD) 


THE  FAMILY 


55.   OCCUPATION,  FAMILY,  AND  EDUCATION 
IN  URBAN  TAIWAN 

(a)  Stephen  M.  Olsen.   (b)  A  doctoral 
dissertation  in  process.   (c)  Cornell 
University,  Department  of  Sociology, 
under  sponsorship  of  National  Science 
Foundation  and  Foreign  Area  Fellow- 
ship Program  of  ACLS  and  Social 
Science  Research  Council.    (d)  None. 
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Problem.   Determine  whether  distinctive 
patterns  of  child  socialization  characterize 
different  occupational  groups  in  the  urban 
areas  of  a  rapidly  modernizing,  yet  dis- 
tinctly Chinese  society;  show  how  family 
socialization  fits  into  patterns  of  social 
mobility  and  relations  between  subgroups 
within  the  society. 

Method.   A  family  interview  study  was 
conducted  in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  during  1967- 
68.   Six  schools  were  selected  to  represent 
the  various  residential  areas  of  the  city 
and  a  stratified  random  sample  of  about 
500  chosen  from  the  sixth-grade  boys.   A 
high  proportion  of  fathers  and  one-fourth 
of  the  mothers  were  also  interviewed. 
Content  of  interviews  and  questionnaires 
focused  on  family  socioeconomic  background, 
child-rearing  values  and  behavior,  and 
detailed  description  of  fathers'  occupation- 
al activites.   (SMO) 


56.   INDUSTRIALIZATION,  FAMILY  STRUCTURE, 
AND  ACHIEVEMENT  MOTIVATION 

(a)  Bernard  C.  Rosen.   (b)  In  process, 

(c)  Cornell  University,  Department 
of  Sociology,  under  sponsorship  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  effects  of  structural 
change  on  the  individual's  achievement 
motivation  within  the  context  of  his 
socialization  experiences  in  the  family. 
More  specifically,  the  investigator  will 
examine  certain  changes  associated  with 
industrialization  in  terms  of  their 
consequences  for  family  structure  and 
the  ways  in  which  changes  in  family  struc- 
ture affect  the  development  of  achievement 
motivation  in  children. 


Method. 


The  subjects  of  the  study  will 


be  Brazilian  families  composed  of  a  husband 
and  wife  living  together  with  at  least 
one  preadolescent  boy.   Samples  will  be 
drawn  from  four  groups:   a  rural  community, 
recent  rural  migrants  to  the  large  city 
of  Sao  Paulo,  rural  migrants  who  have  lived 
In  Sao  Paulo  for  five  to  ten  years,  and 
families  native  to  Sao  Paulo.   Experiments 
designed  to  generate  interaction  and  pro- 
vide measures  of  family  structure  and 
socialization  will  be  conducted  in  each 
home.   A  measure  of  achievement  motivation 
will  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  the 
Thematic  Apperception  Test.   This  will  per- 
mit a  comparison  to  be  made  between  subjects 


who  have  been  differentially  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  urbanization  and  indus- 
trialization (BCR) 


MIGRATION 


57, 


SOCIAL  CHANGE  AND  THE  LONDON  IRISH 


(a)  Lynn  Lees,  (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Harvard  University,  Department 
of  History,  under  sponsorship  of 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  trace  historically  the  absorp- 
tion of  Irish  migrants  into  a  nineteenth- 
century  English  city. 

Method.   The  study  begins  with  a  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  the  migrants'  economic 
and  social  position  in  1851  and  1861. 
Changes  in  the  political,  religious,  and 
criminal  behavior  of  the  Irish  are  to  be 
examined  in  an  effort  to  isolate  effects 
of  the  transition  from  rural  to  urban 
life.   (SIE) 


58.   MIGRATION  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIANS  IN  CLEVELAND 

(a)  John  D.  Photidis.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  West  Virginia  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Administration,  Office  of 
Manpower  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  will  study  the 
adjustment  of  southern  migrants  to  an 
urban  area,  centering  on  the  flight  of 
the  migrant  from  the  ghetto  to  the  suburbs 
and  the  direct  settlement  of  relatives 
and/or  others  from  West  Virginia  in  the 
same  area.   The  study  will  examine  skills 
and  personal,  social,  and  psychological 
factors  determining  (1)  the  decision  to 
migrate;  (2)  adjustment  in  the  city; 
and  (3)  the  decision  to  return  to  Appalachia, 
A  comparison  will  be  made  among  four 
different  groups:   (1)  those  in  the  ghetto; 
(2)  those  outside  the  ghetto;  (3)  those 
who  have  returned  to  West  Virginia;  and 
(4)  those  who  never  migrated. 

Method.   A  questionnaire  will  be  adminis- 
tered to  a  random  sample  of  200  West 
Virginians  residing  in  an  area  extending 
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from  downtown  Cleveland  to  its  suburbs, 
excluding  the  ghetto.   (JDP) 


URBANIZATION 


59.   THE  AMERICAN  CITY: 
OF  URBAN  IMAGERY 


A  SOURCEBOOK 


(a)  Anselm  L.  Strauss  (ed.).   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Aldine  Publishing 
Co.,  529  S.  Wabash,  Chicago,  111. 
60605,  1968,  530  pp.   $8.95  per  copy, 
(c)  Aldine  Publishing  Co.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Based  on  the  premise  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  plan  for  cities  without 
understanding  what  people  think  about  them, 
this  book  presents  over  75  selections 
written  by  businessmen,  ministers,  jour- 
nalists, reporters,  city  planners,  re- 
formers, and  sociologists,  selections  which 
represent  the  writers'  opinions  of  cities. 
Included  are  the  writings  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  Jane  Addams, 
Frederick  Olmsted,  Henry  J.  Gans ,  and 
many  others. 

Though  the  selections  span  a  period  of 
100  years,  there  is  a  stability  in  the 
images  presented.   Each  writer,  whether 
he  denounces  or  lauds  urbanization,  pro- 
vides insight  as  to  how  people  react  to 
cities.   (CLS) 


60. 


DYNAMICS  OF  COMMUNITY  CHANGE 


(a)  Dennis  P.  Sobin.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Ira  J.  Friedman,  Inc.,  Port  Wash- 
ington, N.  Y.   11050,  1968.   $7.95 
per  copy.   (c)  Individual  research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  examines  the  process 
of  community  change,  using  Long  Island's 
famous  "Gold  Coast"  estate  belt  as  an 
example.   It  traces  the  rise  and  decline 
of  the  area  and  explains  the  conditions 
which  have  been  acting  upon  its  passing, 
a  process  which  is  still  taking  place. 
The  book  critically  reviews  the  classical 
and  contemporary  theories  of  community 
change,  then  analyzes  the  changes  that 
have  been  sweeping  the  "Gold  Coast."   (ML) 


61.   THE  PROCESS  OF  MODERNIZATION  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 

(a)  Gino  Germani.   (b)  In  process. 
Findings  to  be  published  as  a  book, 
(c)  Harvard  University,  Department 
of  Social  Relations,  Latin  American 
Affairs.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  process  of  modern- 
ization in  Latin  America,  emphasizing  the 
interrelationship  between  the  various 
aspects  of  this  process--polit ical ,  econom- 
ic, demographic,  and  social. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.   The 
first  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
general  theoretical  approach  to  moderniza- 
tion and  to  methodological  problems. 
Some  underlying  principles  which  can  be 
used  to  define  the  total  process  are 
analyzed  in  a  chapter  on  "secularization," 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  uses  and 
limitations  of  dichotomic  typologies.   In 
the  following  chapters,  the  main  component 
processes  are  examined,  as  well  as  some 
crucial  aspects  of  the  transition,  such 
as  the  concepts  of  social  mobilization 
and  of  center  and  periphery  (at  the  nation- 
al and  at  the  international  level),  and 
the  meaning  and  applicability  of  the  notion 
of  "stages"  to  the  analysis  of  moderniza- 
tion.  Finally,  the  validity  of  general- 
izations at  different  levels  (universal, 
regional-cultural,  and  national),  their 
limitation  and  their  usefulness  are  dis- 
cussed.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to 
description  and  analysis  of  the  transition 
in  Latin  America,  including  one  chapter 
on  the  stages  of  modernization  and  several 
chapters  on  the  analysis  of  the  main  com- 
ponent processes.   The  third  part  includes 
a  case  study  on  the  process  of  moderniza- 
tion in  Argentina. 

The  attempt  to  analyze  the  different  forms 
of  the  transition  to  modernization—and 
to  correct  or  complete  the  usual  "before/ 
after"  unilineal  model--will  be  conducted 
in  terms  of  the  distinctions  between 
specific  partial  processes  within  the  to- 
tal transition.   Though  they  are  seen  as 
interrelated,  the  degree  and  nature  of 
interrelation  is  itself  changing  under 
different  historical  conditions,  at  the 
beginnings  of  the  process  and  during  its 
course,  and  at  both  the  internal  and  the 
external  or  international  level.   Different 
sequences  and  rates  in  the  partial  processes 
are  likely  to  result  from  the  differences 
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in  the  internal  and  external  historical 
settings.   The  cumulative  effects  of  the 
differences,  and  their  crystallization  in 
successive  particular  structural  config- 
urations ("stages"),  will  introduce  fur- 
ther peculiarities  in  the  transition  of 
each  individual  country. 

Method.   The  empirical  material  will  be 
extracted  from  a  variety  of  sources,  both 
statistical  and  nons tatistical .   (GG) 


62, 


PATTERNS  OF  PHILIPPINE  URBANIZATION 


(a)  Don  C.  Bennett.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Indiana  University,  Department 
of  Geography,  under  sponsorship  of 
The  Ford  Foundation  and  Indiana 
University  Research  Foundation,  a 
Fulbright-Hayes  Grant.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  patterns  of  Philippine 
urbanization. 

Method.   The  study,  based  on  one  year  of 
field  work  in  Central  Luzon,  examines  15 
urban  centers  ranging  in  size  from  the 
smallest  to  provincial  capitals  (1,000  - 
35,000  population).    Aspects  being  studied 
are:   (1)  functional  composition  and  their 
conformity  to  central  place  theory;  (2) 
location  and  distributional  characteristics 
of  functions;  (3)  residential  characteris- 
tics and  their  distributional  patterns; 
(4)  commuting  distances;  and  (5)  agricul- 
ture-related urban  activities.   (DCB) 


63.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  EARLY  TOWNS  IN  THE 
DEH  LURAN 

(a)  Henry  T.  Wright.   (b)  Fieldwork 
completed  and  laboratory  work  in 
process.   Publication  planned  for 
1970  in  University  of  Michigan 
Museum  of  Anthropology  Anthropological 
Papers.   A  study  of  the  local  sub- 
sistence system  of  an  early  Mesopo- 
tamian  town  now  in  press.   (c)  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Museum  of 
Anthropology,  under  sponsorship  of 
National  Science  Foundation.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Examine  and  analyze  the  develop- 
ment of  early  towns  in  the  Deh  Luran. 
Three  classes  of  variables  seem  to  be 
relevant  to  the  explanation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  early  urban  societies:   (1)  local 
subsistence  systems;  (2)  long-range  trade; 


and  (3)  competition  and  warfare.   In  1966, 
the  investigator  conducted  a  detailed 
study  of  the  local  subsistence  system  of 
an  early  Mesopotamian  town.   The  project 
now  focuses  on  the  second  major  class  of 
variables  and  seeks  to  test  hypotheses 
about  the  flow  of  goods  in  large-scale 
exchange  networks  regulated  by  negotiation 
between  towns  rather  than  by  a  currency 
such  as  money. 

Method.   Data  used  are  discarded  tools 
and  waste  products  of  traded  raw  materials 
from  the  archaeological  excavations  at  a 
town  site  once  located  on  a  key,  early 
trade  route  in  Iran.   (HTW) 


•  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


64.   THE  LUMBEE  INDIANS  AND  THEIR  ADJUST- 
MENT PATTERNS  IN  URBAN  SOCIETY 

(a)  Mohammod  Amanullah.   (b)  Completed. 
To  be  presented  March  20,  1969,  in  a 
symposium  sponsored  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  to  be  pub- 
lished subsequently  by  the  Committee 
in  the  Study  of  American  Indian 
Economic  Development.   (c)  Morgan 
State  College,  Department  of  Sociology, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  intergroup  relations 
between  Baltimore's  1,500  Lumbee  Indians 
and  other  groups  as  a  process  of  social 
adjustment.   The  Lumbees  migrated  from 
North  Carolina  about  eighteen  years  ago 
and  settled  in  a  slum  section  presently 
composed  of  families  of  Negro,  Polish, 
Greek,  and  German  descent.   Coming  from 
a  rural  background,  with  very  little  skill 
for  urban  employment,  they  have  had  to 
make  large  adjustments  to  urban  society. 
It  is  intended  that  the  study  will  set 
guidelines  for  future  research;  discover 
situations  which  aggravate  ingroup-out- 
group  tension  and  relations  which  bridge 
the  gap  between  them;  and  find  patterns 
of  behavior  which  will  provide  ideas  for 
the  improvement  of  intergroup  relations. 

Method.   Data  were  gathered  through  par- 
ticipant observation,  use  of  a  schedule, 
and  printed  materials.   The  sample  was 
composed  of  37  males  and  23  females, 
chosen  on  a  random  sampling  basis  after 
a  sampling  frame  was  made.   The  investi- 
gator also  visited  North  Carolina  for 
comparison  of  native  Lumbee  culture  and 
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patterns  of  adjustment  among  Lumbees  in 
Baltimore. 

Findings .   If  social  interactions  reduce 
group  tension,  this  is  clearly  evidenced 
with  Lumbees  and  their  relations  with 
other  groups.   Lumbees  who  have  a  steady 
job  are  secure  and  make  a  better  adjust- 
ment.  The  people  with  steady  jobs  and 
a  high  school  (or  beyond)  education  have 
a  much  higher  degree  of  contact  with 
other  groups.   People  with  higher  inter- 
group  contacts  show  less  outgroup  hostility 
and  aggressive  behavior.   Places  of  inter- 
action are  the  church,  job,  restaurants, 
bars,  and  grocery  stores.   The  frequency 
of  Lumbee-white  contacts  is:   casual,  21.4%; 
repeated,  78.67,;  not  considered  friend, 
79.57c,;  and  considered  friend,  20.157,. 
However,  the  trend  of  interaction  with 
Negroes  varies  from  that  of  the  whites. 
Lumbee-Negro  contacts  are:   no  interaction, 
757;  some  interaction,  257,;  and  considered 
friend,  107. 

Socioeconomic  data  concerning  the  Lumbees 
are  presented  in  the  study,  which  indicate, 
among  other  things,  a  surprising  tendency 
to  maintain  primary  group  characteristics 
in  the  urban  setting.   (MA) 


65.   THE  CULTURE  OF  POVERTY  IN  PUERTO 
RICO  AND  NEW  YORK 

(a)  Oscar  Lewis  and  Ruth  Lewis. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  University  of 
Illinois,  Department  of  Anthropology, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  is  the  continuation 
of  an  earlier  study  of  150  low-income 
Puerto  Rican  families  from  four  slums  in 
Greater  San  Juan  and  their  relatives  in 
New  York.   Three  full-length  volumes  are 
planned  to  provide  data  on  the  structure 
and  psychodynamics  of  family  life  and  to 
delineate  the  range  and  variation  of  prob- 
lems and  life  styles  within  the  subculture 
of  poverty.   The  first  volume  will  high- 
light some  of  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences between  Puerto  Rican  low-income 
Negro  and  white  families,  between  rural 
and  urban  life,  between  prostitutes  and 
nonprostitutes  in  the  culture  of  poverty, 
between  families  on  welfare  and  families 
who  are  self-supporting,  between  generations, 
and  between  relatively  successful,  upwardly 
mobile  families  and  unsuccessful  families. 
(OL) 


66.   THE  MODERNIZATION  PROCESS  IN  BORNU, 
NIGERIA 

(a)  David  H.  Spain.   (b)  A  doctoral 
dissertation  in  process.   Fieldwork 
completed.   Inquiries  should  be 
directed  to  the  investigator,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.   98105. 
(c)  Northwestern  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  Foreign  Area  Fellowship 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 


Problem. 


Determine  the  nature  of  the 


relationship  between  attitudes  and  values, 
and  achievement  motive  strength  in  Bornu, 
Nigeria.   The  impact  of  this  relationship 
is  considered  in  the  overall  context  of 
the  modernization  process  in  Bornu. 

Method .   Data  were  collected  from  up  to 
600  Kanuri  from  the  city  of  Maiduguri, 
using  several  attitude  questionnaires  and 
a  locally  developed  Thematic  Apperception 
Test  (the  latter  used  to  measure  achieve- 
ment motive  strength).    Data  were  obtained 
in  other  subject  areas,  some  only  indi- 
rectly related  to  the  main  objective. 
They  include:   (1)  a  survey  of  the  Maiduguri 
marketplace,  and  detailed  ethnographic 
reports  on  the  activities  of  15  sellers 
in  the  marketplace;  (2)  detailed  record 
of  the  daily  experiences  (for  a  three- 
week  period)  of  three  Kanuri  boys,  age  4 
years;  (3)  a  demographic  survey  of  Maiduguri; 
(4)  a  collection  of  Kanuri  and  Shuwa  folk- 
tales and  dreams;  and  (5)  general  ethno- 
graphic material  on  the  Kanuri. 

Findings .   Results  thus  far  indicate  that 
respondents  high  in  n  achievement  have  a 
significantly  stronger  preference  for 
business  occupations,  but  rather  than 
showing  a  willingness  for  risk-taking, 
decision-making,  and  self-reliance,  prefer 
client-like  relationships.   They  thus 
reflect  nonuniversal ,  locally  derived 
models  for  satisfying  achievement  needs. 
(DHS) 
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SOCIAL  DISORGANIZATION 


67.   SUPPLEMENTAL  STUDIES  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.   Available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   20402,  July,  1968,  248  pp. 
$1.50  per  copy,  paper.   The  three 
supplemental  studies  are:   Angus 
Campbell  and  Howard  Schuman,  "Racial 
Attitudes  in  Fifteen  American  Cities," 
June,  1968,  Survey  Research  Center, 
Institute  for  Social  Research,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Peter  H.  Rossi, 
Richard  A.  Berk,  David  P.  Boesel, 
Bettye  K.  Eidson,  and  W.  Eugene 
Groves,  "Between  Black  and  White  - 
The  Faces  of  American  Institutions 
in  the  Ghetto,"  June,  1968,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Research,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Robert  M.  Fogelson 
and  Robert  B.  Hill,  "Who  Riots?:   A 
Study  of  Participation  in  the  1967 
Riots,"  July,  1968,  Bureau  of  Applied 
Social  Research,  Columbia  University. 
(c)  University  of  Michigan,  Survey 
Research  Center,  Institute  for  Social 
Research,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Department  of  Social  Relations,  and 
Columbia  University,  Bureau  of  Applied 
Social  Research,  for  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
with  partial  support  from  The  Ford 
Foundation.   (d)  15:1-105. 

Problem.   To  supplement  and  extend  the 
findings  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  (the  "Kerner"  Com- 
mission) by  studying  the  attitudes,  experi- 
ences, perceptions,  and  expectations  of 
white  and  black  people  generally  in  major 
cities  affected  by  riots;  and  by  persons 
in  certain  occupations  which  involve  fur- 
nishing services  or  hiring  employees  in 
ghetto  areas.   Also,  to  study  the  extent 
of  participation  in  riots  by  the  black 
community  as  well  as  the  background  and 
characteristics  of  the  participants. 

Findings.   "Racial  Attitudes  in  Fifteen 
American  Cities"  is  a  preliminary  report 
of  a  survey  of  the  perceptions  and  atti- 


tudes of  more  than  5,000  Negroes  and  whites 
in  15  major  American  cities. 

In  each  city,  a  cross-section  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  each  race,  ages  16  to  69,  was 
interviewed  in  early  1968.   For  the 
present  report,  results  for  all  15  cities 
have  been  combined.   Suburban  white  samples 
were  also  drawn  around  two  of  the  cities 
in  order  to  study  city  vs.  suburban  differ- 
ences in  attitude.   A  more  detailed  anal- 
ysis and  integration  of  the  results  will 
be  reported  at  a  later  date. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  discover  that  most 
Negroes  in  these  cities  feel  they  are 
discriminated  against  in  housing,  employ- 
ment, promotions,  and  nearly  every  other 
phase  of  life.   What  has  not  been  so 
clear  is  how  the  Negro  community  is  re- 
acting to  and  participating  in  the  out- 
bursts of  protest.   The  data  for  this 
study  reveal  that  the  Negro  mass  is  far 
less  revolutionary  in  its  outlook  than  its 
more  militant  spokesmen.   They  do  not 
propose  to  withdraw  from  America;  they 
want  equal  status  in  it.   Yet,  there  is  a 
large  minority--a  full  third  of  this 
sample  —  that  does  not  believe  real  progress 
has  been  made  for  most  Negroes  over  the 
last  decade  and  a  half.   Within  this  third 
is  a  smaller  group,  though  not  trivial 
in  numbers,  who  see  violence  as  necessary 
to  right  injustices  against  Negroes.   The 
most  important  fact  about  those  inclined 
toward  violence  is  that  they  are  not  an 
isolated  band  of  deviants  condemned  by 
other  Negroes,  but  linked  to  a  larger 
group  by  a  common  definition  of  the 
problems  that  beset  the  Negro  in  America. 
While  most  whites  view  the  violent  forms 
of  protest  as  unjustifiable  and  as  harmful 
to  the  cause  of  Negro  rights,  most  Negroes 
see  the  riots  as  mainly  a  protest,  partly 
or  wholly  justified,  and  are  more  likely 
to  think  them  helpful  to  the  Negro  cause. 
The  data  also  reveal  that  there  is  a 
desire  in  the  Negro  community  for  cultural 
identity  that  is  neither  violent  nor 
separatist  in  character.   It  expresses 
itself  in  the  desire  for  knowledge  of 
Negro  history,  in  an  interest  in  African 
culture  and  language,  and  in  the  concern 
to  be  openly  and  proudly  black.   While  it 
may  sometimes  occur  in  forms  that  seem 
impractical,  on  the  whole  it  appears  to 
be  a  positive  impulse  toward  racial  identity 
which  may  in  the  long  run  contribute 
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substantially  to  a  more  genuinely  equal 
relationship  between  the  races.   While  the 
investigators  found  much  evidence  of  white 
dislike  and  resentment  of  Negroes,  they 
submit  that  there  is  no  universal  pattern 
of  racial  conduct  among  white  people  in 
this  country.   On  the  contrary,  there  is 
a  fundamental  and  perhaps  growing  schism 
between  those  whose  basic  orientation 
toward  Negroes  is  positive  and  those  whose 
behavior  and  attitudes  are  negative.   Racial 
segregation  and  an  ideology  of  racial 
superiority  have  been  part  of  the  American 
culture  for  generations  and  in  some  sense 
every  white  American  is  implicated  in 
this  aspect  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
But  broad  culture  patterns,  especially 
those  in  transition,  provide  a  poor  basis 
for  prediction  of  the  behavior  of  any 
specific  individual  within  the  society. 
These  individual  differences  appeared  in 
many  forms  in  the  answers  of  white  respon- 
dents to  the  study's  questions. 

"Between  Black  and  White  -  The  Faces  of 
American  Institutions  in  the  Ghetto" 
reports  on  a  study  of  the  attitudes  and 
experiences  of  six  occupational  groups- 
policemen,  educators,  social  workers, 
merchants,  political  party  workers,  and 
major  employers—whose  jobs  are  to  provide 
services  in  the  ghetto  and  to  hire  ghetto 
res  idents . 

The  study  was  conducted  in  15  cities  which 
ranged  widely  in  the  severity  of  civil 
disorders  during  the  Summer  of  1967. 

These  general  findings  emerged:   (1)  Although 
the  respondents  were  aware  that  their  cities 
faced  severe  problems  of  housing,  education, 
poverty,  crime,  and  unemployment,  their 
views  can  be  characterized  as  optimistic 
denials  of  the  full  seriousness  of  the 
position  of  urban  Negroes  in  their  cities. 
More  than  half  felt  that  Negroes  were 
being  treated  in  their  cities  on  a  par 
with  whites.   (2)   Though  they  were 
willing  to  concede  that  important  sources 
of  civil  disorders  lay  in  the  basic  con- 
ditions of  ghetto  life,  they  gave  a  much 
more  important  role  to  militants  and 
"agitation"  than  the  Commission's  Report 
was  able  to  find  was  actually  the  case. 
(3)   Police,  merchants,  and  employers 
generally  took  positions  on  most  issues 
which  strongly  denied  that  there  was 
inequality  for  Negroes  in  their  city, 
which  tended  to  blame  riots  on  agitators, 
and  which  held  unfavorable  images  of  the 


Negro  population.   In  contrast,  educators, 
social  workers,  and  political  workers  took 
opposite  stands,  recognizing  inequality 
and  accepting  an  environmental  rather  than 
instigational  theory  of  riot  causation. 
Only  21  percent  of  the  police  thought  that 
Negroes  were  treated  generally  more  poorly 
than  other  groups  in  contrast  to  71 
percent  of  the  educators.   (4)   There  were 
few  striking  differences  between  cities 
which  had  had  riots  in  1967  and  those 
which  had  not.   Findings  strongly  suggest 
that  the  delivery  system  of  the  central 
institutions  of  our  local  communities 
serve  the  ghetto  poorly  and  are  insensitive 
to  the  objectively  discriminated-agains t 
position  of  urban  Negroes. 

"Who  Riots?:   A  Study  of  Participation 
in  the  1967  Riots"  tests  the  "riffraff 
theory"  of  riot  participation,  while 
attempting  to  answer  the  question  posed 
in  its  title. 

The  "riffraff  theory,"  commonly  held  by 
many  public  officials,  contends  that: 
(1)   Only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
the  black  population  (1  to  2  percent) 
actively  participated  in  riots.   (2)   The 
rioters  were  principally  the  riffraff— 
the  unattached,  juvenile,  unskilled, 
unemployed,  uprooted,  criminal— and 
outside  agitators.   (3)  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Negro  population— the 
law-abiding  and  respectable  98  or  99 
percent  who  did  not  join  the  rioting  — 
unequivocally  opposed  and  deplored  the 
riots . 

The  findings  of  this  report  sharply 
challenge  the  "riffraff  theory."   In  the 
1967  Newark  riot,  for  instance,  about 
45  percent  of  the  Negro  males  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  35  participated.   The 
rioters  were  a  minority,  but  hardly  a 
tiny  minority.   The  data  also  revealed 
that  the  rioters  were  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  ghetto  residents,  especially 
of  the  young  adult  males,  and  were  tacitly 
supported  by  at  least  a  large  minority  of 
the  black  community.   The  riots  were  a 
manifestation  of  race  and  racism,  a 
reflection  of  social  problems,  a  protest, 
an  indication  of  a  need  for  change.   They 
were  not  caused  by  outside  agitators. 
The  riots  appear  to  be  gaining  recruits 
from  all  segments  of  the  Negro  community. 
In  a  Harris  poll,  1966,  39  percent  of  the 
Negroes  said  they  would  either  join  a  riot 
or  were  uncertain  about  what  they  would  do. 
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Moreover,  the  lower-middle,  middle-  and 
upper-middle-income  Negroes  were  more 
likely  to  respond  affirmatively  than  the 
lower-income  Negroes.   Of  the  Negroes  34 
years  and  younger,  19  percent  said  they 
would  join  a  riot,  24  percent  were  uncer- 
tain, and  57  percent  said  they  would  not. 
(ML  and  JS) 


68.   RIGHTS  IN  CONFLICT 

(a)  Daniel  Walker  and  others.   (b) 
Completed.   This  is  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  Daniel  Walker,  Director 
of  the  Chicago  Study  Team,  to  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence.   Published 
by  and  available  from  Bantam  Books, 
Inc.,  271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10016,  December,  1968,  362  pp. 
+  photographs.   $1.00  per  copy,  paper. 
Available  in  a  cloth  edition  from 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  201  Park 
Ave.,  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10003. 

(c)  Chicago  Study  Team,  under  contract 
with  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  the  facts  concerning 
the  violent  confrontation  of  demonstrators 
and  police  in  the  parks  and  streets  of 
Chicago  during  the  week  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.   The  report  addresses 
itself  to  questions  such  as  the  following: 
What  were  the  objectives  of  the  planned 
demonstrations,  and  who  planned  them? 
How  did  the  city  prepare  itself?   Were 
physical  and  verbal  attacks  typical  of 
demonstrator  behavior?   Did  they  precip- 
itate police  violence  or  follow  it?   Was 
there  large-scale  police  brutality?   Is 
there  evidence  that  newsmen  were  singled 
out  for  assault?   Was  Chicago,  itself, 
conducive  to  violence,  or  was  it  merely 
where  the  convention,  and  the  cameras, 
happened  to  be? 

The  report  lays  a  factual  foundation  for 
providing  meaningful  answers  to  the  above 
questions,  without  deciding  what  should 
have  been  done  or  what  should  be  done  in 
the  future. 


Method, 


The  facts  included  in  this  report 


are  taken  primarily  from  3,437  statements 
of  eyewitnesses  and  participants  in  the 
events  of  Convention  week.   Persons  inter- 
viewed included  police  officers,  National 


Guardsmen,  U.  S.  Army  personnel,  demonstra- 
tors and  their  leaders,  government  offi- 
cials, Convention  delegates,  news  media 
representatives,  and  bystanders.   In 
addition,  180  hours  of  motion  picture 
film  provided  by  television  networks  and 
local  stations,  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  private  sources  were  viewed, 
along  with  12,000  still  photographs.   Offi- 
cial records  of  the  National  Guard,  the 
Police  Department,  and  news  accounts 
were  also  extensively  studied,  although 
the  latter  were  not  used  as  fact  sources. 

Findings .   During  the  week  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  the  Chicago 
Police  were  the  targets  of  mounting  prov- 
ocation by  both  word  and  act.   It  took 
the  form  of  obscene  epithets,  and  of 
rocks,  sticks,  bathroom  tiles,  and  even 
human  feces  hurled  at  police  by  demonstra- 
tors.  Some  of  these  acts  had  been  planned; 
others  were  spontaneous  or  were  themselves 
provoked  by  police  action.   Furthermore, 
the  police  had  been   put  on  edge  by  widely 
published  threats  of  attempts  to  disrupt 
both  the  City  and  the  Convention. 

That  was  the  nature  of  the  provocation. 
The  nature  of  the  response  was  unrestrained 
and  indiscriminate  police  violence  on 
many  occasions.   That  violence  was  made 
all  the  more  shocking  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  often  inflicted  upon  persons  who 
had  broken  no  law,  disobeyed  no  order, 
made  no  threat.   These  included  peaceful 
demonstrators,  onlookers,  and  large  num- 
bers of  residents  who  were  simply  passing 
through,  or  happened  to  live  in,  the 
areas  where  confrontations  were  occurring. 
Newsmen  and  photographers  were  singled 
out  for  assault,  and  their  equipment 
deliberately  damaged.   Fundamental  police 
training  was  ignored;  and  officers,  when 
on  the  scene,  were  often  unable  to  con- 
trol their  men.   That  some  policemen  lost 
control  of  themselves  under  exceedingly 
provocative  circumstances  can  perhaps  be 
understood;  but  not  condoned.   If  no  ac- 
tion is  taken  against  them,  the  effect 
can  only  be  to  discourage  the  majority 
of  policemen  who  acted  responsibly,  and 
further  weaken  the  bond  between  police 
and  community. 

Although  the  crowds  were  finally  dispelled 
on  the  nights  of  violence  in  Chicago,  the 
problems  they  represent  have  not  been. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  last  time  that  a 
violent,  dissenting  group  will  clash 
head-on  with  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  the  law. 
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The  right  to  dissent  is  fundamental  to 
democracy.   But,  the  expression  of  that 
right  has  become  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  contemporary  democratic  gov- 
ernment.  The  dilemma  was  dramatized  in 
Chicago  during  the  Democratic  Convention 
of  1968--the  dilemma  of  a  city  coping 
with  the  expression  of  dissent.   (ML) 


69.   RURAL  POVERTY: 
AND  CURES 


INCIDENCE,  CAUSES 


(a)  Luther  G.  Tweeten.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Oklahoma  State  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Stillwater,  Okla.   74074,  July,  1968, 
105  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  understand  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  to  prescribe  effective  cures 
for  its  elimination.   Many  causes  reside 
in  the  rural  setting  which  is  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  city  rioters  or  of  their 
parents.   The  need  to  deal   with  increas- 
ing relief  rolls  and  public  assistance, 
riots,  looting,  destruction,  and  violence, 
requires  an  understanding  of  what  causes 
poverty,  and  what  programs  will  efficiently 
and  effectively  eliminate  these  causes. 

Part  I  of  this  report  documents  the 
dimensions  of  rural  poverty,  while  Part 
II  explains  why  poverty  exists.   Part  III 
describes  past  public  programs  to  raise 
incomes  of  the  disadvantaged,  and  outlines 
some  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
these  programs.   Part  IV  sets  priorities 
for  future  efforts  to  alleviate  poverty. 
Cost  effectiveness  criteria  are  used  to 
rank  public  programs,  giving  highest  pri- 
ority to  those  programs  that  make  limited 
public  funds  go  furthest  to  raise  incomes 
of  those  who  have  been  bypassed  by  econom- 
ic progress. 

Findings .   The  first  priority  should  be 
programs  of  national  full  employment. 
Ranking  second  are  programs  to  improve 
factor  markets,  particularly  labor  markets. 
The  third  priority  is  education  and  train- 
ing.  The  fourth  major  priority  is  to 
attract  industry  to  depressed  rural  areas 
with  federal  grants,  loans,  and  tax 


concessions.   These  four  priorities  are 
considered  to  be  within  the  current 
means  of  the  country.   The  fifth  and 
sixth  priorities,  guaranteed  public  em- 
ployment and  a  guaranteed  annual  income, 
may  be  attainable  within  the  decade.   (ML) 


70.   BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  THE  URBAN  CRISIS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.   20203,  1968,  158  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography 
was  compiled  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
catalogue  of  the  literature  on  the  causes, 
effects,  and  responses  to  urban  civil 
disorders.   Each  citation  is  placed  in  one 
of  these  nine  subject  categories  according 
to  its  major  emphasis:   (1)  racial  riots 
and  racially-motivated  social  disorders 
in  the  United  States;  (2)  rioting,  violence, 
and  social  disorders  of  a  nonracial  nature; 
(3)  prevention  and  control  of  riots  and 
social  disorders;  (4)  theories  of  violence, 
rioting,  social  disorder,  and  the  crowd; 
(5)  the  social,  economic,  and  interpersonal 
environment  of  minority  groups  in  the 
United  States;  (6)  intergroup  relations; 
(7)  emerging  social  and  political  move- 
ments:  organizations,  philosophies,  and 
leaders;  (8)  civil  rights;  and  (9)  socio- 
economic programs  and  legislation:   the 
nation's  response  to  conditions  of  poverty 
and  social  disorder. 

Under  each  of  the  above  headings,  the 
citations  are  arranged  according  to  year 
of  publication  and  alphabetically  by 
author.   Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  most 
recent  publications.   An  author  index 
is  provided  for  each  subject  category. 
(ML) 


71. 


CONFLICT  RESEARCH 


(a)  J.  Nehvenajsa  and  R.  C.  Brictson. 

(b)  In  process.   J.  Nehnevajsa,  "Elements 
of  a  Theory  of  Internal  War"  (SP-3055), 
available  from  System  Development  Corpora- 
tion, 2500  Colorado  Ave.,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.   90406.   (c)  System  Development 
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Corporation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  patterns  of  intra- 
national and  international  conflict  in  an 
anticipatory  manner  so  that  they  may  be 
amenable  to  solutions  before  the  conflicts 
become  acute. 

Knowledge  of  alternative  futures,  estimates 
of  their  likelihood,  and  evaluation  of 
their  desirability  are  among  the  core 
inputs  for  social  planning.   By  systematic 
evaluation  of  alternatives,  sequences  of 
action  may  be  identified  that  have  a  high 
probability  of  transforming  the  present 
state  of  affairs  into  a  desired  future  one, 
or  that  promise  the  prevention  of  unwanted 
alternatives.   Components  of  the  evaluation 
process  include:   (1)  feasibility  of 
planned  actions;  (2)  expected  effective- 
ness; (3)  cost;  and  (4)  social  burden. 
Such  a  conceptualization  probes  the  future 
by  a  mapping  of  possibilities  or  a  state- 
ment of  possible  system  transformations 
across  a  broad  range  of  issues  such  as 
community  transit  systems,  land  reform 
programs,  patterns  of  industrialization, 
community  development  programs,  and 
futures  of  race  relations. 

Method.   Over  many  years  and  in  many 
countries  such  sociological  data  have  been 
and  are  being  collected.   To  analyze  these 
data  in  a  satisfactory  manner  demands  the 
generation  of  simple  preliminary  models, 
their  continuing  sophistication  in  the 
light  of  unfolding  events,  and  a  large 
computer  installation  together  with  addi- 
tional tools.   (RCB) 


73.   STUDY  OF  COLLECTIVE  BEHAVIOR 

(a)  Carol  E.  Mueller  and  Robin  M. 
Williams,  Jr.   (b)  A  doctoral  dis- 
sertation in  process.   (c)  Cornell 
University,  Department  of  Sociology, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  collective  behavior, 
such  as  revolutions,  riots,  panic,  and 
specifically,  riots  in  U.  S.  cities. 

The  study  seeks  to  test  the  hypothesis 
that  the  greater  the  differentiation  within 
a  subsystem  (in  this  case,  the  Negro 
community),  and  the  lower  its  centrality 
(capacity  to  affect  decision  making  at 
the  city  level)  relative  to  the  containing 
system  (the  entire  city),  the  greater  is 
the  likelihood  of  a  solidarity  movement 
or  a  dramatization  of  solidarity  (some 
form  of  riot).   The  major  variable,  dif- 
ferentiation, will  include  such  measures 
as:   number  and  types  of  occupational 
roles  held  by  Negroes  in  a  city;  number 
and  types  of  organizations  in  the  Negro 
community;  and  size  and  rate  of  increase 
of  the  Negro  community.   Centrality  will 
include  such  measures  as:   type  of  repre- 
sentation at  the  state  or  national  level; 
proportion  of  Negroes  on  the  police  force; 
and  number  of  Negro  school  principals. 
Solidarity  measures  will  include:   number 
of  public  meetings;  protest  activity; 
voter  registration  activity;  and  character- 
istics of  riots  and  their  participants. 
(CEM) 


72.   EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF  KANSAS 
CITY  RIOTS 

(a)  Charles  B.  Wilkinson,  Robert 
Bechtel,  Jeannie  Meyer,  and  Ron 
Horn.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Greater 
Kansas  City  Mental  Health  Foundation, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Construct  a  social  history  of 
the  events  occurring  during  Kansas  City 
riots  and  social  disturbances,  and  use 
this  history  to  explore  the  validity  of 
several  hypotheses  about  causes  of  riots. 
Previous  studies  of  such  disturbances  have 
failed  to  produce  a  social  history  of  the 
events  implicit  in  them. 

Method.   Major  participants  are  being 
interviewed.   (CBW) 


74.   HUMAN  TERRITORIALITY  RESEARCH  - 
PILOT  STUDY 

(a)  Albert  E.  Scheflen.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  Jewish  Family  Service 
of  New  York  in  cooperation  with 
Bronx  State  Hospital,  and  Yeshiva 
University,  Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Medicine,  Department  of  Psychiatry, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  pilot  study  is  the  initial 
phase  of  a  larger  project  designed  to 
study  the  relationship  of  distortions  in 
human  territoriality,  such  as  overcrowd- 
ing, to  certain  mental  disturbances  and 
to  selected  problems  of  urban  societies. 
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The  pilot  study  hopes  to  establish  terri- 
torial norms  for  various  ethnic  and  class 
categories  in  the  home  and  in  the  community, 
It  will  also  test  plans  for  selecting  sub- 
jects, gaining  their  cooperation  and  gain- 
ing entry  into  their  homes,  judging  inter- 
ference in  their  activities  consequent  to 
entry,  the  use  of  tape  and  cinematographic 
equipment,  and  systems  of  video  recordings. 
Systems  for  indexing  and  computer  analysis 
of  the  data  will  be  further  developed. 
(SIE) 


75. 


DISAFFILIATION  AMONG  URBAN  WOMEN 


(a)  Theodore  Caplow  and  Howard  M. 
Bahr.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Columbia 
University,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
Research  and  Department  of  Sociology, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service.   (d)  For 
related  research,  see  14:2-95. 

Problem.   This  project  is  an  extension  of 
research  on  consequences  and  etiology  of 
disaffiliation  among  urban  men.   There  has 
been  little  research  among  aged  and  impov- 
erished women  in  metropolitan  areas  because 
(1)  ecological  concentrations  of  disaffil- 
iated women  are  not  perceived  as  threatenin; 
the  social  order  or  as  neighborhood  prob- 
lems; (2)  they  have  low  social  visibility; 
and  (3)  most  empirical  research  has  tended 
to  use  male  rather  than  female  respondents. 

The  aims  of  this  project  are  to:   (1) 
delineate  the  personal  and  social  conse- 
quences of  human  isolation  in  the  metro- 
politan context;  (2)  understand  the  process 
whereby  women  become  disaffiliated;  (3) 
determine  whether  the  process  is  reversible 
or  permanent,  voluntary  or  forced;  (4) 
explore  the  role  of  public  and  private 
organizations  in  the  development  and  pre- 
vention of  disaffiliation;  and  (5)  inves- 
tigate how  disaffiliation  among  women 
relates  to  a  variety  of  other  individual 
and  community  problems,  including  prosti- 
tution, drug  use,  and  mass  behavior. 


Method, 


In  the  research  on  disaf f il iatic 


among  urban  men,  an  interview  schedule 
for  obtaining  lifetime  affiliate  histories 
was  developed.   Relevant  portions  of  it 
will  be  rewritten  so  that  they  are  appli- 
cable to  female  respondents.   (SIE) 


76.   A  STUDY  OF  ALCOHOLISM  AND  RELATED 
PATHOLOGY  AMONG  AMERICAN  INDIANS 
IN  TRANSITION 

(a)  Gerard  Littman.   (b)  Completed. 
Publication  pending.   Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Augustine's 
Center,  4710  N.  Sheridan  Rd . ,  Chicago, 
111.   60640.   (c)  St.  Augustine's 
Center,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Wieboldt  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  high  incidence 
of  alcoholism,  psychopathology ,  and  phys- 
ical disease  among  American  Indians,  espe- 
cially in  Chicago,  and  to  find  some  ten- 
tative solutions  to  these  problems.   Socio- 
economic conditions,  adjustments  to  city 
life,  and  the  impact  of  urban  institutions 
are  evaluated  as  contributing  factors. 
Results  are  reported  from  two  studies  of 
patients  receiving  services  at  St.  Augus- 
tine's Center,  as  well  as  from  direct 
observations,  interviews,  and  data  analysis. 
Recommendations  are  made  for  future  research 
and  for  program  planning  for  American  In- 
dian alcoholics.   (ML) 


77.   CAREER  OF  THE  LOWER  SOCIOECONOMIC 
DRUG  USER 

(a)  Irving  K.  Zola.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Brandeis  University,  Florence 
Heller  School  and  Department  of 
Sociology,  under  sponsorship  of 

LI.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  lower  socioeconomic 
drug  users  within  the  context  of  their 
local  slum  neighborhood.   The  emphasis 
is  on  social  networks,  and  how  the  user, 
his  network,  and  his  community  help  him 
learn  his  way  through  the  social  maze 
toward  an  addict  identity. 

Method.   The  notion  of  a  career  model 
with  emphasis  on  the  sequential  movement 
toward  commitment  to  drug  use  will  provide 
a  conceptual  framework  for  assessing  the 
impact  of  social  factors  in  the  immediate 
social  context  of  slum  life.   This  process 
will  be  traced  by  an  intensive  investiga- 
tion of  a  selected  social  network  of  a 
group  of  drug  users  and  non-drug  users, 
of  their  important  primary  groups,  in  a 
local  slum  neighborhood.   The  major  research 
technique  employed  will  be  participant 
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observation  by  staff  with  experience  both 
in  the  field  study  method  and  with  drug 
users  and  other  lower  socioeconomic  groups 
(SIE) 


.  The  Urban  and  Regional 
Economy 

•  ECONOMIC  THEORY 


78.   THE  GREAT  DEPRESSION  AND  INDUSTRIAL- 
IZATION IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

(a)  David  S.  C.  Chu.   (b)  A  doctoral 
dissertation  in  process.   (c)  Yale 
University,  Department  of  Economics, 
with  partial  support  from  the  Foreign 
Area  Fellowship  Program.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  whether  industrial 
growth  is,  in  fact,  encouraged  by  the 
economic  policy  in  developing  nations  which 
often  seeks  to  stimulate  industrialization 
by  using  relative  price  incentives  when 
industrial  goods  are  imported,  such  as 
tariff  protection  and  exchange  control, 
incentives  that  can  effect  sharp  discon- 
tinuous price  changes. 

The  study  focuses  on  industrial  response 
to  sharp  shifts  in  relative  prices  favor- 
able to  domestic  producers  of  import-com- 
peting goods.   Though  most  studies  of 
industrialization  concentrate  on  the  post- 
World  War  II  years,  this  research  compares 
the  experience  of  Argentina,  Ecuador,  and 
Colombia  in  the  longer  period  of  1920  to 
1945,  providing  a  period  of  more  normal 
expansion  followed  by  one  of  reaction  to 
extreme  relative  price  changes  occasioned 
by  the  Great  Depression. 

Hypothesis ,   Certain  industries  within 
the  manufacturing  sector  in  Latin  America 
expanded  very  rapidly  between  1930  and 
1945--more  rapidly  than  in  pre-Depression 
years.   The  proximate  cause  of  this  expan- 
sion was  a  radical  change  in  the  constella- 
tion of  prices  of  outputs  and  material  in- 
puts, rather  than  in  the  prices  of  primary 
factors  of  production  (capital  and  labor). 
Such  price  changes  were  brought  about  by 
the  impact  on  international  trade  of  the 
Great  Depression,  which  drove  down  the 
prices  of  primary  exports  far  more  than 


those  of  manufactured  goods.   An  important 
part  of  Latin  American  demand  for  industrial 
output  had  been  satisfied  from  imports; 
this  relative  price  change  vastly  enhanced 
the  profitability  of  their  home  production. 


Method. 


Econometric  tests  of  a  fit  for  a 


"relative  price"  explanation  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican industrialization  to  the  observed  ex- 
pansion of  the  1930's  will  be  used  to  help 
demonstrate  that  the  relationship  between 
output  growth  and  price  changes  is  a  sig- 
nificant one.   This  fit  will  be  compared 
with  that  implied  by  Chenery's  view  of  the 
industrial  process,  where  output  expands  in 
a  fixed  relation  to  the  level  of  per  capita 
national  product.   To  demonstrate  that  some 
third  factor  is  not  producing  this  causal 
relationship,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
show  that  technological  change,  changes  in 
the  supply  of  entrepreneurship,  and  changes 
in  the  financial  system  did  not  have  any 
important  effect  on  the  process  of  indus- 
trial growth  between  1930  and  1945.  (DSCC) 


79.   STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HARLEM  ECONOMY 

(a)  Bennett  Harrison.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  July,  1969.   To  be 
submitted  as  doctoral  dissertation, 
Department  of  Economics,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.   (c)  University  of  Mary- 
land, Department  of  Economics,  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Economic  Research, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration,  (d)  None. 


Problem. 


Conduct  a  series  of  studies  of 


the  characteristics  of  the  commercial  and 
labor  force  sectors  of  the  economy  of  New 
York  City's  Harlem  ghetto.   The  immediate 
objective  is  to  describe  these  structures 
and  compare  them  along  various  dimensions 
with  structures  of  other  submetropolitan 
neighborhoods,  both  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere.   A  secondary  objective  is  to 
develop  a  methodology  for  analyzing  cen- 
tral city  slum  area  economies  which  can  be 
extended  to  the  study  of  other  such  areas 
around  the  country. 

Method.   Apply  simple  and  multiple  regres- 
sion analysis,  chi-square,  analysis  of 
variance,  certain  nonparametric  statisti- 
cal tests,  and  various  graph  analytic  tech- 
niques to  the  data.   The  latter  consists 
of  a  3,000  x  31  data  matrix  on  Harlem  busi- 
nesses and  a  3,750  x  47  data  matrix  on 
Harlem  workers,  supplemented  by  industrial 
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data  files  of  several  New  York  State  and 
New  York  City  governmental  agencies.   (BH) 


80. 


FACTORY  WAGES  IN  INDIA 


(a)  Chandler  Morse  and  Grace  Sharma. 

(b)  A  doctoral  dissertation  in  process. 

(c)  Cornell  University,  Department  of 
Economics,  under  sponsorship  of 
National  Science  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Identify  the  economic,  but  more 
particularly,  the  institutional  forces, 
that  determine  the  level  and  structure  of 
real  and  money  factory  wages  in  India, 
since  independence,  and  changes  in  that 
level  and  structure. 

The  level  and  structure  of  factory  wages  in 
underdeveloped  countries  is  central  to  the 
Lewis-Fei-Ranis  model  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  a  labor-surplus  economy.   Several 
Indian  wage  phenomena,  however,  cannot  be 
explained  through  this  model,  including  the 
wide  range  of  wages  paid  to  unskilled  work- 
ers in  different  regions. 

Method.   Using  multiple  regression  analysis 
with  the  help  of  a  computer,  the  project 
will  examine  the  influence  upon  wages  of 
capital-labor  ratios,  average  worker  pro- 
ductivity, size  of  firms,  profitability, 
and  worker  skills  required.   Effects  of 
changes  in  the  above  variables  upon  changes 
in  regional  wage  structure  and  industrial 
structure  will  be  studied.   Institutional 
forces  examined  will  include  government 
wage  policies  and  compulsory  arbitration 
procedures.   Three  industries,  steel,  cot- 
ton textiles,  and  engineering,  will  be 
studied  in  detail  through  analysis  of  In- 
dian data  and  visits  to  American  factories. 
(SIE) 


ECONOMIC  ACCOUNTING 


81.   REGIONAL  AND  INTERREGIONAL  SOCIAL 
ACCOUNTING 

(a)  Stanislaw  Czamanski.   (b)  In  proc- 
ess,  (c)  Cornell  University,  Depart- 
ment of  City  and  Regional  Planning, 
under  sponsorship  of  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  Review  questions  encountered  in 
adapting  various  kinds  of  social  accounts 
to  meet  the  analytical  requirements  for 


decison  making  in  connection  with  a  broad 
range  of  regional  problems.   These  prob- 
lems may  be  as  dissimilar  as  those  re- 
lating to  land  uses  and  values,  transpor- 
tation, or  intrametropolitan  location  and 
distribution  of  activities  or  housing.   A 
primary  objective  is  to  find  out  whether  a 
single  system  of  social  accounts  can  be  or- 
ganized in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  variety  of  situations.  (RFF) 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


82.   SYSTEMS  SIMULATION  FOR  REGIONAL  ANAL- 
YSIS:  AN  APPLICATION  TO  RIVER-BASIN 
PLANNING 

(a)  II.  R.  Hamilton,  S.  E.  Goldstone, 
J.  W.  Milliman,  A.  L.  Pugh,  III,  E.  B. 
Roberts,  and  A.  Zellner.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  The  M.  I.  T.  Press,  50  Ames 
St.,  Rm.  765,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02142, 
1968,  407  pp.  $15.00  per  copy.   Lib- 
rary of  Congress  Catalogue  Card  Xo. 
68-18237.   (c)  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  book  discusses  the  role  of 
models  in  the  social  sciences  and  describes 
the  problems  and  techniques  in  the  con- 
struction and  validation  of  an  actual  com- 
puter simulation  model--that  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin.   The  research  in- 
volved:  (1)  analyzing  the  economy  of  the 
Basin;  (2)  defining  the  role  the  Basin's 
water  resources  would  or  could  play  in  the 
future  development  of  the  region's  economy; 
and  (3)  developing  improved  techniques  for 
accomplishing  this  type  of  analysis--in 
particular,  the  need  for  incorporating  the 
normally  considered  regional  economic  vari- 
ables and  those  directly  relating  to  the 
water  resources  of  the  region  within  the 
same  analytic  framework. 

Method.   The  research  program  was  carried 
out  in  three  major  steps:   a  problem  defi- 
nition and  technique  selection  phase,  a 
model  development  phase,  and  a  model  re- 
finement phase.   The  first  phase  of  the 
study  defined  a  large,  complex  system  re- 
quiring analysis.   Variables  that  had  to 
be  considered  included  population  levels, 
levels  of  economic  activity,  demographic 
features,  industry,  unemployment,  and 
regional  advantages  and  disadvantages,  as 
well  as  water  quality  and  quantity  vari- 
ables.  At  this  point,  the  contributions 
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that  models  can  make  to  regional  analysis 
was  determined,  and  the  model  was  developed 
and  later  refined. 

Findings.   The  researchers  found  that  the 
most  effective  technique  for  handling  a 
large,  nonlinear  feedback  system  was  that 
of  dynamic  computer  simulation.   By  uti- 
lizing this  process,  the  planning  group  re- 
jects the  notion  of  an  "all-purpose  model" 
and  adopts  a  balanced  and  iterative  ap- 
proach to  model-building,  rather  than  the 
"one-shot"  approach  too  often  used  in  river- 
basin  and  transportation  planning.   The 
model  developed  by  the  Susquehanna  plan- 
ning group  is  unique  in  that  it  coordinates 
the  various  sectors  of  a  large  and  varied 
region—within  a  systems  simulation  frame- 
work-- in  one  model. 

The  model  developed  for  the  Susquehanna 
basin  has  many  features  which  are  desirable 
elements  in  regional  models,  but,  it  might 
not  be  applicable  to  other  regions  or  river 
basins  without  substantial  alterations,  ad- 
ditions, or  deletions.   The  research  strat- 
egy employed,  however,  as  well  as  systems 
analysis  and  computer  simulation  methods 
have  wide  applicability  to  many  regional 
problems.   (ML) 


83.   SIMULATION  STUDIES  OF  RURAL-URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Wilbur  Maki  and  James  Prescott. 

(b)  A  series  of  dissertations,  the 
last  scheduled  for  completion  January, 
1969.   Papers  to  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  professional  journals  for 
publication.   A  joint  monograph  is 
under  consideration.   (c)  Iowa  State 
University,  Department  of  Economics, 
under  sponsorship  of  National  Science 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  and  apply  a  variety  of 
urban-regional  models  to  economic  develop- 
ment problems  in  Iowa  and  contiguous  states. 

To  analyze  and  project  general  economic  de- 
velopment patterns  in  the  region,  both  a  99- 
sector  two-region  input-output  and  a  shift- 
share  employment  projection  model  were  de- 
veloped.  These  analyses  provide  the  back- 
ground for  the  following  simulation  studies. 

Two  models  deal  with  planning  problems  and 
structural  characteristics  of  multi-county 
"functional  economic  areas."   The  first 
model  combines  input-output,  demographic, 


migration,  and  investment  sectors  to 
simulate  the  8-county  central  Iowa  plan- 
ning region.   An  econometric  model  (esti- 
mated from  observations  on  86  functional 
economic  areas)  examines  the  economic 
structure  of  low-density  urban  regions. 
Three  models  (two  static,  one  dynamic) 
and  projection  techniques  are  analyzed. 

The  decision  processes  of  private  and 
public  agencies  are  simulated  in  two 
separate  studies.   A  locational  model 
analyzes  optimal  settlement  patterns  in  a 
generalized  urban-rural  region.   Iterative 
techniques  (under  a  cost  minimizing  objec- 
tive) are  used  to  locate  firms  and  house- 
holds.  Another  study  simulates  investment 
and  operating  expenditure  decisions  of  a 
state  recreation  commission.   Performance 
scores  on  individual  parks  are  used  to 
replicate  investment  decisions  of  the 
commission  given  budgetary  constraints 
of  the  Iowa  legislature. 

Other  studies  completed  under  this  contract 
include  a  state  econometric  simulation 
model  and  a  combined  demographic-employment 
projections  model  for  identifying  urban- 
industrial  growth  potentials.   In  related 
studies,  transportation  models  have  been 
used  to  analyze  locational  shifts  in  the 
wheat-flour  economy  and  potential  water- 
borne  commodity  flows.   The  final  study 
is  an  analysis  of  migrational  flows  for 
Iowa  based  on  the  1960  SEA  0-D  table. 
(JRP) 


84.   STATE  GOVERNMENT  INDUSTRIAL  LOANS 
PROGRAMS 

(a)  Gerald  W.  Sazema.   (b)  Completed. 
An  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation 
under  the  above  title  is  on  file  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967. 
Two  technical  supplements  based  on 
the  thesis  have  been  published  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston: 
"A  General  Economic  Analysis  of  State 
Loans  for  Industry,"  a  descriptive 
study  of  the  programs;  and  "A  Benefit - 
Cost  Analysis  of  State  Loans  for 
Industry,"  which  includes  the  formal 
benefit-cost  model  and  is  designed 
primarily  for  students  of  the  field. 
Available  from  the  Research  Department, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  Boston, 
Mass.   02100.   Price  not  indicated. 
Also  related  is  Edwin  C.Gooding,  "The 
New  Status  of  Industrial  Aid  Bonds- 
Implications  for  State  and  Local 
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Financing  Efforts,"  New  England 
Business  Review,  November,  1968. 

(c)  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Analyze  state  direct  loan  pro- 
grams in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and 
state  guarantee  programs  in  Maine,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Rhode  Island  and  provide  a 
factual  basis  for  judging  the  relative 
merits  of  these  techniques. 

Method .   A  mail  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  chief  executives  of  firms  that  had 
received  a  loan  or  a  loan  guarantee.   The 
benefits  and  costs  of  these  programs  were 
examined  under  a  variety  of  assumptions. 

Findings .   Both  programs  appear  to  have 
more  influence  on  firms'  decisions  about 
the  size  of  an  investment  program  than  on 
the  choice  of  a  state  in  which  to  invest. 
Low  interest  loans  have  tended  to  benefit 
applicants  who  can  borrow  through  conven- 
tional sources.   The  direct  loan  program 
is  preferable  under  the  assumption  that 
loans  are  financed  by  new  taxes,  and  that 
thereby  total  investment  will  be  increased 
at  the  expense  of  consumption  in  periods 
of  full  employment.   (CM) 


85.   A  PROPOSED  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM  FOR 

THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CENTRAL 
HARLEM 

(a)  Thomas  Vietorisz  and  Bennett 
Harrison.   (b)  Completed  and  submitted 
as  "A  Demonstration  Economic  Develop- 
ment Program  for  Harlem,"  Final  Re- 
port on  Subcontract  Number  1,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Grant 
No.  CG-8730.   Available  from  U.  S. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.   (c) 
The  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
Center  for  Economic  Planning.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Design  a  preliminary  economic 
development  plan  for  the  Harlem  economy, 
to  be  implemented  by  the  Harlem  Common- 
wealth Council,  a  nonprofit  community 
development  corporation.   The  plan  would 
ultimately  be  financed  by  grants  from 
public  and  institutional  sources  and  by 
loans  from  local  banks,  SBA,  and  the  Urban 
Coalition.   It  would  consist  of:   (1) 
recommendations  for  new  small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses  to  be  developed  in  Harlem 
by  local  residents;  (2)  recommendations 
for  upgrading  existing  businesses  in  the 


area;  and  (3)  suggested  techniques  for 
organizing  Harlem  businesses  into  "grading 
blocs"  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  joint 
buying  and  selling,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  government  and  other  institutional 
procurement.   For  each  business  develop- 
ment project  recommended,  detailed  feasi- 
bility studies  and,  in  some  cases,  bank- 
able prospectuses  were  prepared,  with 
special  attention  to  space  and  manpower 
requirements . 

Findings .   Based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
present  structure  of  the  Harlem  business 
sector,  the  structure  of  regional  demand, 
and  the  preferences  of  samples  of  the 
area's  residents,  the  following  industry 
groups  were  recommended  for  immediate 
implementation:   computerized  automotive 
diagnostic  services,  automotive  repairs, 
an  automotive  training  school,  cooperative 
supermarket  and  drug  facilities,  a  food 
cannery,  various  metalworking  activities, 
a  computerized  hospital  account-servicing 
system,  and  a  Community  Antenna  Television 
project.   Further  study  was  suggested  for: 
placement  of  public  buildings  in  the  ghetto 
as  development  "instruments,"  organization 
of  a  Harlem  entertainment  center  in  or 
near  Central  Park,  and  affiliation  of 
existing  stationery  and  office  equipment 
facilities  into  a  competitive  wholesaling 
network.   Affiliation  programs  were  also 
recommended  for  grocers,  job  printers, 
and  durable  good  maintenance  companies, 
e.  g. ,  refrigeration  repairmen.   (BH) 


86.   RESEARCH  PARKS  FROM  THE  COMMUNITY 
VIEWPOINT 

(a)  G.  David  Hughes.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
and  Public  Administration,  Malott 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.   14850,  1968,  74  pp.  $2.50 
per  copy.   (c)  Cornell  University, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  was  designed 
to  serve  as  a  planning  aid  for  directors 
of  research  parks,  civic  leaders,  univer- 
sity administrators,  and  others  who  are 
concerned  with  the  development  of  research 
parks.   An  extensive  survey  of  parks  and 
their  occupants  was  made,  stressing  the 
economics  of  research  parks:   their  con- 
tribution to  the  community,  the  nature  of 
demand  for  research  parks,  the  matching 
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of  existing  supply  with  potential  demand, 
and  their  impact  on  labor  supplies,  retail 
sales,  and  nearby  universities. 

Findings .   The  results  of  the  survey  pro- 
vide guidance  in  three  vital  areas:   pol- 
icy formulation,  identification  of  pros- 
pects, and  promotional  efforts  of  research 
parks.   (ML) 


87.   IMPACT  OF  THE  AREA  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  GEORGIAN 
BAY  AREA,  ONTARIO 

(a)  Maurice  H.  Yeates  and  Peter  E. 
Lloyd.   (b)  Completed  and  report 
compiled,  260  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  Queen's  University,  Department 
of  Geography,  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Department  of  Industry,  Area 
Development  Agency.   (d)  14:2-110. 

Problem.   Assess  the  impact  of  the  Area 
Development  Incentives  Act  of  1965,  as 
administered  by  the  Area  Development  Agen- 
cy, on  the  Canada  Manpower  Centres  of 
Collingwood,  Owen  Sound,  and  Midland  in 
Ontario. 


Method, 


Basic  multiplier  and  cross-sec- 


tional models  are  the  frames  within  which 
the  study  was  conducted.   Economic  trends 
that  the  ADA  program  sought  to  change  were 
catalogued.   The  direct  impact  of  the 
program  on  capital  investment,  employment, 
the  wage  bill,  and  local  taxation  was 
determined;  the  indirect  impact  estimated 
using  the  Hansen-Tiebout  model  and  a 
simplified  inter-regional  input-output 
model.   The  structural  and  spatial  impact 
of  the  program  was  analyzed  with  respect 
to  capital  investment  and  employment  in 
industry.   The  inpact  of  the  program  on 
tertiary  structure  and  employment  was 
assessed. 

Findings .   In  view  of  the  terms  of  the 
Area  Development  Incentives  Act  of  1965, 
the  effect  of  the  ADA  program  has  been 
impressive.   The  economic  base  of  the  area 
has  been  revolutionized,  and  it  has  been 
brought  within  the  mainstream  of  Canadian 
economic  life  rather  than  stagnating  at 
the  fringes  of  it.    (MHY) 


88.   A  STUDY  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF 
WATER  IMPOUNDMENT  THROUGH  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  COMPARATIVE- PRO- 
JECTION MODEL 

(a)  John  E.  Pearson  and  Richard  T. 
Cherry.   (b)  Completed  August,  1967, 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Technical  Report  No.  8  of  the 
Water  Resources  Institute,  Texas 
A  &  M  University.   Available  from 
the  Research  Section,  Room  107, 
College  of  Business  Administration, 
Texas  A  &  M  University,  College 
Station,  Tex.   77843.   (c)  Texas 
A  &  M  University,  College  of  Business 
Administration,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  economic  im- 
pact of  a  reservoir  on  a  local  area 
economy;  to  develop  a  comparative  projec- 
tion model  to  relate  the  economic  variables 
of  income,  employment,  retail  sales,  and 
other  business  activity  measures  to  com- 
parable impoundment  regions  in  central 
Texas.   A  control  area  was  used  to 
compare  the  established  impoundments 
against  a  similar  economic  sub-region 
where  no  impoundment  exists. 

Method .   Inputs  of  construction  money, 
operations  and  maintenance,  recreation, 
and  investments  were  related  to  each 
respective  stage  of  reservoir  development-- 
cons true tion,  fill-up,  and  post  fill-up-- 
and  then  used  to  determine  the  economic 
impact  of  the  reservoir  on  the  local  area 
economy.   (JEP) 


A  REVIEW  OF  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  AND 
PLANNING  FOR  THE  COASTAL  PLAINS 
REGION 

(a)  Gene  A.  Bramlett.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title. 
Available  from  the  Coastal  Plains 
Regional  Commission,  Suite  414, 
2000  L  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20036,  October,  1967,  approx.  500  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  The  South- 
ern Regional  Education  Board,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration,  (d)  None. 
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Problem.   The  general  objective  of  this  re- 
port is  to  provide  reviews  of  literature 
appropriate  to  the  planning  and  development 
activities  of  the  Coastal  Plains  Region--an 
area  which  consists  of  159  counties,  lo- 
cated in  parts  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and  North  Carolina. 

Findings .   Fourteen  topics  are  covered: 
(1)  Population,  Labor  Force,  Employment,  In- 
come and  Private  Investment;   (2)  Education 
and  Training;   (3)  Agriculture;   (4)  Forest- 
ry and  Forest  Products;   (5)  Commercial 
Fishing;   (6)  Manufacturing  and  Services; 
(7)  Recreation  and  the  Travel  Industry;   (8) 
Transportation  Conditions  and  Facilities; 
(9)  Power,  Fuel,  and  Water;   (10)  Non-Fuel 
Minerals;   (11)  Public  Services  and  Facili- 
ties;  (12)  Taxes  and  Public  Finance;   (13) 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade;  and  (14)  Multi- 
county  Organizations  for  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment . 

Descriptive  summaries  of  available  studies 
are  provided  about  each  of  these  topics. 
Entries  tend  to  be  economic  studies  or,  at 
least,  to  have  economic  implications.   At- 
tention is  focused  on  those  variables  which 
are  amenable  to  change.   In  addition  to  the 
descriptive  summaries  of  the  major  studies 
reviewed,  each  report  contains  a  general 
bibliography  identifying  various  items  which 
appear  to  be  relevant,  but  which  were  not 
annotated.   (CK) 


90.   INDUSTRIAL  DISTRICT  PROGRAMMING  - 
AMERICAN  STREET 

(a)  Joseph  Oberman,  James  B.  Crummett, 
and  Patricia  L.  Mallory.   (b)  In  proc- 
ess,  (c)  City  of  Philadelphia,  Office 
of  the  Director  of  Finance,  Economic 
Development  Unit.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  what  government  policy 
might  be  effective  in  assisting  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  small,  growing  industrial  opera- 
tions.  The  project  was  initially  aimed  at 
resolving  land-use  conflicts,  providing  for 
orderly  physical  expansion,  and  generally 
setting  the  pattern  for  redevelopment  assis- 
tance by  the  city  throughout  older  industri- 
al areas.   The  project'  has  since  been  ex- 
panded to  a  management  team  approach  con- 
sisting of  an  architect  specializing  in  in- 
dustrial design,  a  financial  expert,  an  en- 
gineer to  look  at  products  and  production 
problems,  and  a  manpower  specialist  to  re- 
port on  labor  supply  problems.   Preliminary 
selection  of  the  six  firms  to  be  involved 


has  been  made,  and  preliminary  physical 
surveys  have  been  completed.   (SIE) 


•  MANUFACTURING 


91.  THE  EFFECT  OF  AIRLINE  SERVICE  ON  URBAN 
MANUFACTURING  GROWTH 

(a)  Leonard  F.  Wheat.   (b)  Completed. 
Report  to  be  available  in  March  or 
April,  1969,  from  the  investigator, 
Office  of  Program  Analysis,  Economic 
Development  Administration,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20230.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  whether  cities  with 
scheduled  airline  service  have  higher  manu- 
facturing employment  growth  rates  (1958-63 
manufacturing  employment  increase  per 
capita) . 

Previous  Research.   "The  Effect  of  Modern 
Highways  on  Urban  Manufacturing  Growth." 
Quarterly  Digest,  15:2-170.   Copies  of  this 
paper  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  inves- 
tigator at  the  address  given  above. 

Hypotheses .   Cities  with  air  service:   (1) 
experience  faster  manufacturing  growth; 
(2)  grow  faster  primarily  in  the  South  and 
West,  where  most  of  the  new  branch  plants 
and  other  regional  enterprises  are  being 
established;  (3)  grow  faster  mainly  if 
above  or  below  a  certain  population  level; 
and  (4)  grow  faster  mainly  where  comple- 
mentary Interstate  Highway  System  facili- 
ties exist.   (5)  The  manufacturing  impact 
of  air  service  attenuates  in  curvilinear 
fashion  with  increasing  city  to  airport 
road  mileage. 

Method.   Manufacturing  growth  rates  are 
compared  for  two  groups  of  cities,  an  ex- 
perimental group  with  air  service  and  a 
control  group  without  it.   The  two  groups 
are  matched  by  pairs  for  comparability  with 
respect  to  population,  proximity  to  other 
cities,  geographic  location,  distance  from 
the  Interstate  System,  rail  and  water  car- 
rier service,  universities,  and  business 
and  manufacturing  ratings.   There  are  68 
cities  (34  pairs),  all  in  the  10-38  thou- 
sand population  range.   Differences  in  mean 
growth  rates,  air  vs.  nonair,  are  tested 
for  significance  for  all  pairs  combined  and 
numerous  breakdowns.   Hundreds  of  growth- 
distance  relationships  are  compared  by 
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means  of  correlations.   Using  the  optimal 
growth-distance  functions,  partial  corre- 
lations are  computed  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility that  inadequately  controlled  state 
and  local  variables,  e.  g. ,  local  industry, 
influenced  the  findings. 

Findings .   Nationwide,  for  all  34  pairs, 
the  airline  cities  grew  about  25  percent 
faster,  but  the  difference  was  not  statis- 
tically significant.   In  the  South  and 
Southwest,  airline  cities  grew  twice  as 
fast,  but  the  difference  was  still  short  of 
significance.   But  for  cities  above  19,000 
population,  highly  significant  differences 
appeared  (new  jobs  per  thousand  capita) : 
31  to  9  nationwide  (.03  significance)  and 
40  to  11  for  the  South  and  West  (.01  sig- 
nificance).  Among  eight  eastern  pairs  lo- 
cated on  the  Interstate  System,  the  airline 
advantage  was  27  to  -1  (.11  significance). 
For  ten  South  and  West  pairs  either  above 
19,000  or  with  eastern  Interstate  System 
locations,  the  air  group  led  42  to  11  (.002 
significance).   All  ten  airline  cities  out- 
grew their  mates  (1024  to  1  odds)--by  at 
least  50  percent.   The  growth-distance  re- 
lationship is  close  to  linearity  but  slight- 
ly bell-shaped.   The  highest  correlation  is 
+.70  (log  G  vs.  dummy  D)  and  the  highest 
partial  £  with  10  regional  variables  simul- 
taneously controlled  is  +.80  (log  G  vs. 
-D  ).   Differences  in  prior  industry  did 
not  influence  the  findings.   (LFW) 


92.   LINKAGES  OF  WATERFRONT  MANUFACTURING 

(a)  M.  I.  Foster.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  title  The  Broad 
Scope  of  Navigation's  Economic  Impact, 
ASCE  Meeting  Preprint  673.   To  be  pub- 
lished additionally  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Waterways  and  Harbors  Division, 
February,  1969.   (c)  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  Division  of  Navigation  De- 
velopment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate  the  linkages  of  water- 
front manufacturing. 

Method.   Using  publicly  available  data,  a 
method  was  developed  to  trace  the  inputs 
and  outputs  of  the  Tennessee  River  water- 
front manufacturing  plants.   The  method 
permits  the  estimating  of  the  number  of 
jobs  required  to  provide  the  chief  inputs 
and  to  utilize  the  outputs  of  nonfinished 
goods.   Input-providing  and  output-using 
industries  were  identified  at  the  4-digit 
level.   For  a  selected  waterfront  community, 


case  study  methods  were  applied  to  trace 
local  linkages  of  waterfront  manufacturing 
plants  with  other  manufacturing  and  service 
industries.   (TVA) 


•  CONSTRUCTION 


93. 


CONSTRUCTION  STATISTICS 


(a)  William  R.  T.  Crolius  and  Charles 
Breuggeman.   (b)  In  process.   Infor- 
mation on  magnetic  tape  will  be  part 
of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration's comprehensive  information 
system  and  data  base.   Detailed  an- 
nual summaries  of  the  Dodge  data  will 
be  provided  in  hard  copy  for  library 
reference.   Information  presently  re- 
stricted by  contract  terms  between 
EDA  and  contractor.   (c)  McGraw-Hill, 
Information  Systems  Co.,  F.  W.  Dodge 
Division,  under  contract  with  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Gather  and  compile  construction 
data  useful  for  planning.   Data  will  be 
provided  for  267  project  classifications, 
comparable  to  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Code,  for  the  48  continental 
states,  from  1960  to  the  end  of  1968.   In- 
formation includes  type  of  building,  size, 
and  valuation  for  U.  S.  counties,  pin- 
pointing month  and  year  of  the  construction 
contract  award  and  whether  the  project  is 
publicly  or  privately  owned.   Also,  infor- 
mation is  being  grouped  and  summarized  by 
regions;  data  for  the  seven  years  is  being 
summarized  by  construction  type  on  an  an- 
nual basis.   (SIE) 


IV.  Social  Services 


•  SOCIAL    PLANNING 


94.   SOCIAL  SECURITY: 
REFORM 


PERSPECTIVES  FOR 


(a)  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  Henry  J.  Aaron, 
and  Michael  K.  Taussig.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Brookings  Institution,  1775  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
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D.  C.  20036,  November,  1968,  352  pp. 
$6.75  per  copy,  cloth;  $2.95  per  copy, 
paper.   A  brief  resume  of  this  book  has 
been  completed  and  published  as 
Brookings  Research  Report  No.  94,  under 
the  title,  Improving  Social  Security 
Benefits  and  Financing,  1968,  9  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   Copies  available 
from  agency.   (c)  The  Brookings  Insti- 
tution,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  make  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  social  security  system  and  recommend 
improvements  to  make  it  more  effective. 

Findings .   The  study  identifies  a  number  of 
deficiencies  in  the  benefit  structure  and 
specific  proposals  are  made  to  eliminate 
these  inequities  and  to  increase  the  minimum 
benefits  substantially.   The  authors  are 
critical  of  the  payroll  tax  as  a  means  of 
financing  social  security  because  it  is  par- 
ticularly burdensome  on  the  poor,  and  in- 
ferior to  the  individual  income  tax  in  its 
treatment  of  persons  with  equal  incomes. 
Several  alternatives  are  discussed  including 
the  conversion  of  part  or  all  of  the  payroll 
tax  into  a  withholding  tax  for  income  tax 
purposes.   The  authors  also  reject  the  in- 
surance analogy  by  which  the  worker's  tax 
contributions  are  considered  as  the  basis 
for  his  future  benefits.   Present  recipients 
collect  far  larger  benefits  than  the  taxes 
they  have  paid  would  entitle  them  to,  and 
taxes  paid  are  not  being  laid  away  or  in- 
vested, but  paid  out  currently  as  benefits. 

The  study  also  presents  an  agenda  for  re- 
form, outlining  necessary  changes  in  three 
stages:  proposals  for  immediate  legislative 
action,  medium-term  goals  for  partial  re- 
form, and  long-term  goals  to  complete  the 
modernization  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem.  (ML) 


95. 


A  CITY  FOR  MAN 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Center  for  Community  Plan- 
ning, 330  Independence  Ave.,  S.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20201,  October,  1968. 
44  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Center  for  Community  Planning, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  survey  many  significant  social 
improvement  programs  which  demonstrate  the 


vast  scope  of  urban  slum  problems,  and  to 
present  some  ideas  which  a  city  should  con- 
sider in  drawing  up  a  comprehensive  plan. 
The  work  reflects  HEW's  primary  interest  — 
social  problems—but  does  not  ignore  the 
physical  environment.   It  argues  for  co- 
ordinated planning  aimed  at  the  entire  phys- 
ical and  social  structure  of  our  cities. 
Projects  should  link  education,  health, 
finances,  housing,  jobs,  and  other  factors 
into  a  cohesive  program,  with  participation 
of  local  citizens  in  both  planning  and  op- 
erations.  Area  residents  are  proving  to  be 
a  potent  source  of  manpower  and  knowledge, 
and  are  helping  to  create  real  rather  than 
paper  programs  —  in  slum  and  suburb.   They 
are  also  forming  an  invaluable  pool  of 
local  leadership  and  representation  and  are 
giving  residents  a  sense  that  the  programs 
are  for  their  community  and  that  they  may 
participate  to  make  them  work.   A  City  for 
Man  draws  upon  the  ideas  and  experiments 
which  cities  themselves  are  already  trying 
out  and  tries  to  provide  a  bridge  between 
the  professional  planners,  city  officials, 
and  citizens.   (ML) 


96.   RELOCATION  IN  URBAN  PLANNING:   FROM 
OBSTACLE  TO  OPPORTUNITY 

(a)  Paul  L.  Niebanck  and  Mark  R. 
Yessian.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19104,  n.  d.,  157  pp.  $4.95 
per  copy.   (c)  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies.   (d)  9:2-104;  11:1-63;  12:1- 
90;  and  12:2-79. 

Problem.   Examine  the  problems  of  displaced 
elderly  persons  within  American  cities. 
Relecting  an  increasing  concern  for  the 
income,  housing,  and  psychological  needs 
of  the  elderly,  the  investigators  suggest 
how  existing  programs  should  be  developed. 

Method.   Advances  made  in  relocation  policy 
throughout  the  nation  with  the  advent  of 
large-scale  redevelopment  as  a  factor  on 
the  urban  scene  are  surveyed.   The  work 
describes  the  elderly  population  subject 
to  displacement  and  evaluates  the  ability 
of  elderly  persons  to  meet  the  rigors  of 
urban  life.   The  major  existing  programs 
are  described  along  with  their  capacity  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  relocated  elderly. 
Four  demonstration  projects  associated  with 
the  study  are  reviewed.   The  study  concludes 
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with  a  comprehensive  statement  of  recommen- 
dations.  (CM) 


97.   THE  ACHIEVING  GHETTO 

(a)  Eugene  P.  Foley.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
The  National  Press  Inc.,  128  C  St., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20002,  1968,  156  pp. 
Library  of  Congress  Card  No.  67-30360. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Individual 
research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  ways  of  overcoming 
problems  of  the  Negro  ghetto--specif ically, 
by  providing  jobs  and  training  programs, 
and  encouraging  both  black  and  white  entre- 
preneurism  in  the  ghettos. 

Findings .   There  is  a  need  for  much  greater 
commitment  of  federal  funds  for  ghetto  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  a  need  for  inducements  to 
gain  the  support  of  private  enterprise.   If 
schemes  can  be  devised  for  a  legitimate 
profit  to  be  made  in  the  ghetto,  then  we 
will  see  American  business  begin  to  apply 
its  vast  economic  and  talent  resources  to 
the  solution  of  urban  problems.   The  author 
suggests  "A  Marshall  Plan  for  the  Ghetto," 
including  the  following  specific  proposals: 
(1)  design  a  lease  guarantee  program  to  at- 
tract private  capital  to  the  ghetto;  (2) 
extend  the  grant  and  loan  programs  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  to  the 
ghetto;  (3)  create  community  development 
corporations;  (4)  enact  tax  privileges  and 
incentives  for  economic  development  of  the 
ghetto;  (5)  plan  and  construct  housing  pro- 
grams in  the  ghetto;  and  (6)  strengthen  and 
expand  the  role  of  Negro-owned  small  busi- 
ness in  the  ghetto.   (ML) 


98.   CALIFORNIA  SERVICE  CENTER  PROGRAM 

(a)  Louis  F.  Weschler,  Paul  D.  Marr, 
and  Bruce  M.  Hackett.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  University  of  California 

(Davis),  Institute  of  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, Davis,  Calif.  95616,  December, 
1968,  100  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  University  of  California   (Davis), 
Institute  of  Governmental  Affairs. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  a  comprehensive  array 
of  public  and  private  social  services  in 
the  urban  neighborhoods  of  greatest  need. 


This  study  concentrates  on  the  organization 
and  operations  of  two  of  the  six  designated 
service  centers  —  those  in  San  Francisco  and 
East  Los  Angeles.  Service  Centers  are  sup- 
posed to  coordinate  anti-poverty  activities 
in  a  given  area  by  integrating  the  capa- 
bilities of  existing  organizations. 

Findings .   The  two  Service  Centers  are 
filled  with  problems,  but  they  are  useful 
model  centers,  and  they  have  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  ghetto-located  service 
units.   The  major  problems  are  securing 
cooperative  relationships  with  agencies 
providing  service  units,  providing  inten- 
sive services  to  a  large  number  of  persons, 
and  reducing  the  burden  on  the  available 
staff  and  resources.   Each  problem  is  ex- 
plained, and  detailed  recommendations  are 
made  for  alleviating  the  problem.   (ML) 


•  HOUSING 


99.   MORE  THAN  SHELTER:   SOCIAL  NEEDS  IN 
LOW-  AND  MODERATE- INCOME  HOUSING 

(a)  George  Schermer,  Bette  S.  Callard, 
Ronald  J.  Huelster,  and  Kenneth  C. 
Jones,  Jr.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title,  as 
Research  Report  No.  8,  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems.   Avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402, 
1968,  213  pp.   $1.75  per  copy.   (c) 
George  Schermer  Associates  under 
contract  with  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems.   (d)  None.   For 
additional  information  on  the  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems,  see 
14:2-302;  15:1-355;  and  15:2-112. 

Problem.   Examine  the  effectiveness  of 
public  housing  and  other  government- 
aided  low-income  housing  programs;  de- 
scribe and  evaluate  social  purposes 
sought  in  these  housing  programs,  includ- 
ing identification  of  principal  groups 
needing  such  housing  and  evaluation  of 
operating  programs  in  terms  of  needs  and 
in  terms  of  gaining  public  support;  and 
recommend  overall  improvements  in  the 
program. 

Reports  were  made  on  20  case  histories, 
14  of  which  appear  in  this  publication 
with  full  discussion  of  findings  and 
conclusions . 
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Findings .   (1)  Most  public  housing  has 
fulfilled  the  original  objectives  of  pro- 
viding physically  safe  and  sanitary  shel- 
ter, but  failed  in  quantitative  terms. 
(2)  The  social  environment  of  many  projects 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.   (3)  The  chief 
weakness  is  lack  of  flexibility  and  ver- 
satility, and  inability  to  generate  mo- 
mentum.  The  principal  cause  of  these 
weaknesses  has  been  an  absence  of  national 
and  local  commitment. 

To  improve  the  federal  effort,  the  report 
recommends:   (1)  a  vast  increase  in  the 
production  of  housing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families;  (2)  the  fostering  of 
a  sense  of  community;  (3)  use  of  a  variety 
of  special  programs  to  cope  with  severe 
social  and  behavioral  problems,  so  that 
no  family  need  be  denied  housing;  and  (4) 
acceleration  of  the  use  of  new  approaches 
for  public  housing  such  as  rent  supple- 
ments, turnkey  housing,  leased  housing, 
and  scattered  sites.   (ML) 


100.   HOUSING  GUIDE  TO  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

(a)  George  Schermer  and  Arthur  J. 
Levin.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  The  Potomac 
Institute,  Inc.,  1501  Eighteenth 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20036, 
June,  1968,  81  pp.  +  appendices. 
$1.00  per  copy.   (c)  The  Potomac 
Institute,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Set  forth  guidelines  for  affir- 
mative practices  to  achieve  integrated 
housing  developments  and  neighborhoods. 
The  guidelines  are  based  on  the  actual 
experiences  of  selected  builders  and 
developers,  real  estate  brokers  and  man- 
agers, nonprofit  sponsors  of  moderate- 
income  housing,  cooperatives,  condominiums, 
and  neighborhood  organizations.   This 
booklet  is  written  for  those  who  wish  to 
go  beyond  minimum  requirements  to  accel- 
erate the  inclusion  of  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups  into  predominantly  white 
residential  areas. 

Findings .   Stable  patterns  of  racial  inte- 
gration in  housing  developments  and  neigh- 
borhoods do  not  just  happen.   They  are 
the  result  of  commitment,  clearly  estab- 
lished policy,  imaginative  and  thorough 
planning,  and  competent  management--al 1 
elements  which  go  far  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.   In  a  few  instances,  a 
rare  combination  of  circumstances  may  have 


resulted  in  well-integrated  patterns 
without  benefit  of  special  intent  or 
planning,  but  such  situations  occur 
infrequently.   (ML) 


101.   A  GUIDE  TO  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  HOUSING  MARKETS 

(a)  David  Dreyfuss  and  Joan 
Hendrickson.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Memorandum  RM-567  3-NYC,  The  RAND 
Corporation,  1700  Main  St.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.   90406,  November, 
1968,   118  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 
For  a  discussion  of  this  project, 
see  also  Research  on  New  York  City's 
Housing  Problems,  Ira  S.  Lowry, 
Report  P-4002,  The  RAND  Corporation, 
December,  1968,   9  pp.   (c)  The 
RAND  Corporation,  under  contract 
with  The  Housing  and  Development 
Administration  of  the  City  of  New 
York.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  Planning,  Programming, 
and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  to  aid  in 
the  formulation  of  New  York  City's  housing 
policies,  and  in  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  implement  these  policies.   The 
RAND  Corporation  was  engaged  to  help  the 
Housing  and  Development  Administration 
(HDA)  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  part  of 
a  larger  program  of  research  and  policy 
analysis  undertaken  in  January,  1968.   The 
larger  program  includes  work  with  the 
Health  Services  Administration,  the  Fire 
Department,  and  the  Police  Department. 
This  broad  approach  is  described  as  a  new 
departure  in  municipally  sponsored  re- 
search, in  which  generally  the  contractor 
has  performed  narrowly-defined  tasks, 
using  methods  specified  in  detail. 

Method .   Examine:   reports  of  the  Housing  and 
Development  Administration  and  its  prede- 
cessors, as  well  as  of  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority,  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  un- 
published memoranda  of  these  agencies?  ex- 
penditure records  from  the  Office  of  the 
City  Comptroller  and  from  HDA's  Bureau  of 
Audit  and  Finance;  and  reports  and  records 
of  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Housing 
and  Community  Renewal  and  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.   These  data  are 
used  to  survey  city,  state,  and  federal 
activities  related  to  New  York  City 
housing. 
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Findings 


This  Memorandum  summarizes  en- 


abling legislation,  describes  program  ad- 
ministration, and  presents  measures  of  pro- 
gram activity,  along  with  data  on  program 
expenditures  and  budgets  for  each  of  the 
major  and  most  of  the  minor  housing  programs 
active  in  New  York  City.   RAND  hopes  thereby 
to  assist  HDA  in  regrouping  activities  and 
expenditures  into  goal-related  packages 
which  clarify  the  relationship  between  re- 
sources expended  and  the  objectives  in  pub- 
lic policy  in  housing.  (CK) 


102.   THE  VACATION  HOME  MARKET 

(a)  Richard  Ragatz.   (b)  Completed. 
A  doctoral  disseration  submitted  to 
and  available  from  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Department  of  City  and  Re- 
gional Planning,  under  sponsorship  of 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission.   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   Analyze  vacation  housing  in  the 
hinterland  and  its  impact  on  the  spatial 
distribution  of  population  on  a  seasonal 
bas  is . 

Most  studies  of  the  spatial  distribution  of 
population  concentrate  on  the  location  of 
permanent  residence,  and  describe  the  dis- 
tribution structure  as  conical,  with  popu- 
lation density  dispersing  gradually  outward 
from  a  central  point  of  urban  agglomeration. 
Before  the  real  distribution  of  population 
can  be  explained,  however,  temporal  resi- 
dence must  be  taken  into  account.   Temporal 
residence  refers  to  seasonal  or  part-time 
occupancy  of  a  place  of  residence  other 
than  the  primary  one.   One  important  type 
of  temporal  occupancy  is  vacation  housing 
in  the  hinterland. 

Hypothes  is .   The  vacation  home  market  will 
emerge  as  a  major  force  in  shaping  urban 
and  regional  development  as  a  result  of  the 
seasonal  redistribution  of  the  population. 

Method.   The  study  follows  a  traditional 
housing  market  analysis  approach,  investi- 
gating various  elements  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Findings .   Social  and  economic  payoffs  from 
the  continual  agglomeration  of  persons  into 
urban  centers  has  created  a  situation  where 
millions  of  families  are  able  to  own  and  oc- 
cupy homes  solely  for  seasonal-recreational 


activities.   An  estimated  3  million  fami- 
lies in  the  U.  S.  own  vacation  homes,  re- 
presenting about  5  percent  of  the  total 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  families. 
An  estimated  100,000  to  200,000  new  vaca- 
tion homes  are  added  annually  to  the  stand- 
ing stock.   When  multiplied  by  the  estimated 
average  family  size  of  these  owners,  the 
figures  mean  that  between  10  and  12  million 
persons  occupy  a  privately  owned  vacation 
home  sometime  during  the  year.   Another 
several  million  persons  probably  occupy 
rental  units  and  should  be  added  to  the 
total.   The  average  length  of  occupancy  per 
unit  is  from  3  to  4  months.   Thus,  a  con- 
siderable depopulation  of  urban  areas  and 
repopulation  of  rural  areas  occurs  during 
different  periods  of  the  year. 

It  appears  that  the  market  will  continue 
to  expand.   Some  2  percent  of  the  families 
(about  one  million)  seriously  are  consider- 
ing purchase  of  a  vacation  home  within  the 
immediate  future;  another  4  to  5  percent 
at  some  undeterminable  date.   The  extent 
that  these  intentions  are  realized  depends 
not  only  on  variables  extraneous  to  the 
market  such  as  increases  in  income  and  lei- 
sure time,  but  also  on  operations  within 
the  market  itself  such  as  further  rational- 
ization of  production,  marketing,  and  fi- 
nancing techniques.  (RR) 


EDUCATION 


103.   THE  LEARNING  SOCIETY 

(a)  Robert  M.  Hutchins.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  111 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003, 
1968,  154  pp.  +  index.   $4.50  per 
copy.   Library  of  Congress  Catalogue 
Card  No.  67-22291.   (c)  Individual 
research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  presents  an  analysis 
of  educational  policy  and  sets  forth  long- 
range  ideas,  goals,  and  priorities  for  edu- 
cation in  the  future  —  not  for  just  the  next 
decade  but  for  the  next  century.   The  in- 
vestigator anticipates  the  basic  techniques 
needed  to  educate  every  individual  not 
merely  as  a  producer  of  goods  and  services, 
but  as  an  active  member  of  the  world  com- 
munity.  (CLS  ) 
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104.   REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL  GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE 

(a)  Calvin  L.  Rampton  and  others,  (b) 
Completed  and  presented  at  the  July 
20-24,  1968  meeting  of  the  National 
Governors'  Conference,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  1968,  40  pp.   A  limited  number 
of  copies  are  available  at  the  NGC 
office,  1735  De  Sales  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20036.   (c)  National  Governors' 
Conference,  Education  Committee.   (d) 
15:2-230. 

Problem.   Examine  the  federal  system  of  aid 
to  education,  and  study  the  possibilities 
of  simplification  and  improvement.   Im- 
provements would  include:   (1)  16  years  of 
free  public  education  for  all  students; 

(2)  individualized  instruction  where  needed; 

(3)  higher  education  for  all  with  the  de- 
sire and  capacity;  (4)  retraining  of  adults 
to  meet  changing  employment  needs;  (5)  full 
and  equal  opportunity  for  everyone,  regard- 
less of  race,  age,  sex,  economic  circum- 
stances, and  geographic  location. 

Method.   The  committee  studied  analyses  of 
the  present  situation  and  recommendations 
for  improvement  submitted  by  the  federal 
administration;  a  number  of  congressmen; 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations;  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation.  Position  papers  on  an  Action  Pro- 
gram were  sent  to  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion, and  replies  were  received  from  37 
states,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  majority  agreed  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Education  Committee. 

Findings .   Congress  should  enact  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  federal  aid  to  education, 
characterized  by  major  participation  at  the 
state  level  in  policy  formulation,  full  ad- 
vance funding,  and  maximum  administrative 
simplification.   Comprehensive  long-range 
statewide  plans  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  all  federal  aid  programs.   The  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  states  are  almost  over- 
whelming, and  unplanned  educational  systems 
can  neither  meet  present  needs,  nor  change 
fast  enough  to  meet  identified  future  needs. 

While  the  federal  government  has  an  impor- 
tant role  in  stimulating  efforts  and  en- 
hancing financial  capabilities,  local  au- 
thorities have  the  operating  responsibility, 
and  the  states  must  establish  broad  poli- 
cies and  assist  in  insuring  the  availabil- 
ity of  adequate  financing. 


The  staff  has  found,  however,  a  near- 
consensus  among  administration  and  congres- 
sional leaders  that  no  sweeping  approach 
will  receive  broad  support.   Progress  is 
likely  to  be  evolutionary.   Indeed,  at  pres- 
ent, due  largely  to  the  $6  billion  expen- 
diture cut  incorporated  by  Congress,  edu- 
cational appropriations  have  not  been  ex- 
panded, but  have  been  cut.   (CK) 


105.   MULTI- JURISDICTIONAL  METROPOLITAN 
AGENCIES  AND  EDUCATION 

(a)  Daniel  U.  Levine  and  Jerry  B. 
Clavner.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  "A  Study  of 
the  Involvement  of  Educators  in  the 
Work  of  Planning  Commissions  and 
Councils  of  Government,"  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Metropolitan 
Problems  in  Education,  University  of 
Missouri  at  Kansas  City,  5100  Rockhill 
Rd.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64110,  1967, 
85  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas 
City,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Metro- 
politan Problems  in  Education.   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   To  study  the  possibility  of  uti- 
lizing multi- jurisdictional  planning  agen- 
cies to  coordinate  developments  within  the 
educational  system  and  between  the  educa- 
tional system  and  the  other  social  systems 
in  the  metropolitan  area.   The  first  part 
of  the  report  deals  with  planning  agencies 
in  metropolitan  areas,  while  the  second 
part  considers  councils  composed  of  elected 
government  officials. 

Findings .   The  immediate  prospects  for  in- 
creased cooperation  between  planning  com- 
missions and  the  schools  are  not  bright. 
Planning  officials  are  absorbed  with  pres- 
sing problems  involving  transportation  and 
land  use,  and  as  a  result  their  interest 
in  education  tends  to  focus  on  joint  phy- 
sical planning  for  highways,  parks,  and 
school  facilities. 

The  councils  of  government  are  not  partic- 
ularly involved  for  a  different  reason. 
They  are  relatively  new  on  the  political 
scene,  and  educators  and  educational  or- 
ganizations have  not  yet  made  a  significant 
effort  towards  involvement  in  the  develop- 
ment and  work  of  such  councils.   (ML) 
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106.   NEW  PHYSICAL  FORMS  FOR  CITY  SCHOOLS 

(a)  Frank  S.  So.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
Report  No.  235,  by  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Planning  Officials,  Planning 
Advisory  Service,  1313  E.  60th  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60637,  June,  1968,  20 
pp.   Report  available  only  to  sub- 
scribers to  ASPO's  Planning  Advisory 
Service.   (c)  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Bring  to  the  attention  of  urban 
planning  agencies  significant  changes  in 
public  school  systems  that  influence  the 
type  and  location  of  physical  facilities. 
Specifically,  this  report  discusses  new 
ideas,  innovations,  and  experiments  in 
school  construction  such  as  the  educational 
park,  high-rise  school  buildings,  school 
buildings  over  air  rights,  schools  combined 
with  other  land  uses,  mobile  and  prefabri- 
cated classrooms,  buildings  originally 
built  for  other  uses  that  have  been  con- 
verted into  schools,  and  a  variety  of  other 
design  innovations  such  as  schools  on 
stilts,  school  roof  play  areas,  "atrium" 
schools,  underground  facilities,  and  schools 
built  on  land  fills. 

Though  the  report  is  descriptive,  where 
possible  it  tries  to  point  out  implications 
for  the  urban  planning  agency.   In  many 
cases,  innovations  in  school  construction 
are  still  at  the  discussion  stage  and  in- 
formation on  practical  results  is  limited. 

Findings .   Changes  in  school  facilities  will 
require  the  planning  agency  to  take  on  new 
roles  and  to  reassess  its  knowledge  about 
school  planning.   The  agency  will  have  to 
realize  that  educational  systems  are  under- 
going profound  changes  and  that  educational 
philosophy  is  in  a  state  of  flux.   The  plan- 
ning agency  will  have  to  work  more  closely 
with  educators  and  will  be  required  to  co- 
operate with  a  growing  number  of  agencies 
in  related  fields  that  are  working  with 
educators.   (ML) 


107.   STUDENT  POWER  IN  AMERICA:   AN 
ASSESSMENT 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  in  College  and  University 
Business,  Vol.  45,  No.  2,  August, 
1968,  62  pp.   Available  from 


Circulation  Manager,  McGraw  Hill, 
Inc . ,  College  and  University  Business, 
1050  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 
60654.   Subscriptions  are  $12.00  per 
year  in  the  U.  S.,  $20.00  per  year 
in  Canada,  and  $25.00  per  year  in 
foreign  countries.   Single  copies  are 
$1.50  in  the  U.  S.  and  $2.50  else- 
where,  (c)  College  and  University 
Business .   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  issue  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity Business  consists  of  seven  reports 
devoted  wholly  to  the  subject  of  student 
power  and  its  ramifications.   They  are: 
"The  Torment  of  Youth,  The  Agony  on  Campus," 
"Discontent  and  Suppression:   A  National 
View,"  "The  Student  Activist  and  His  Sub- 
cultures," "Administrators  Can  Tune-In, 
Too,"  "Quotations  from  Chairman  Carl 
Davidson,"  "Tactics  for  Handling  Campus 
Disturbances,"  and  "The  Brave  New  Univer- 
sity and  its  Administration."   These  re- 
ports attempt  to  uncover  the  underlying 
causes  of  discontent  and  campus  unrest, 
and  to  provide  informed  advice  on  how  in- 
stitutions might  diminish  student  disaf- 
fection and  deal  most  effectively  with 
crises  yet  to  come.   The  reports  are  based 
on  extensive  interviews  and  information 
gathering  among  militant  student  groups, 
faculty  and  student  observers,  college  and 
university  executives,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, and  members  of  various  investiga- 
tive bodies  that  have  been  examining  speci- 
fic instances  of  student  demonstrations  and 
riots.   (ML) 


108.   ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

(a)  David  Rogers.   (b)  Published 
under  the  title,  110  Livingston 
Street ,  Random  House,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10000,  November,  1968.   Price  not  in- 
dicated,  (c)  City  University  of  New 
York,  Center  for  Urban  Education, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Office  of  Education.   (d)  13:2- 
25. 

Problem.  Examine  the  functioning  of  the 
administration  of  New  York  City's  school 
system,  particularly  since  1960. 

Findings.   The  New  York  City  school  system 
cannot  fulfill  its  function  without  massive 
outside  intervention.   Whether  planned  or 
unplanned,  the  system's  use  of  hearings, 
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studies,  commissions,  and  limited  experiments 
serves  to  deflate  pressure  groups  and  main- 
tain the  status  quo.   The  system  has  devel- 
oped a  style  of  "crisis  management"  that 
involves  enough  delay  and  lack  of  leader- 
ship to  polarize  the  community  on  each  ma- 
jor issue. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  key  policy  deci- 
sions made  at  the  school  board  general 
headquarters  to  be  subverted  or  redefined 
in  the  field.   The  Open  Enrollment  Program-- 
a  voluntary  pupil  transfer  plan  for  desegre- 
gation—was essentially  "sabotaged"  from  1960 
to  1964.   This  was  done  by  putting  trans- 
ferred pupils  into  slow  classes,  announcing 
the  program  too  late,  and  putting  too  much 
of  the  burden  of  transfer  on  parents.   Only 
three  percent  of  the  eligible  pupils  were 
actually  transferred. 

Testing  of  both  students  and  teachers  has 
also  prevented  integration.   Pupil  testing 
is  geared  to  those  going  through  the  city 
college  system,  and  based  on  standards  that 
are  irrelevant  to  ghetto  life.   Standards 
for  teachers  kept  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans 
out  of  posts  as  teachers  and  principals. 
Civil  service  appointees  in  the  system  view 
virtually  every  reform  as  an  attack  on  the 
merit  system,  if  not  as  a  threat  to  their 
careers . 

The  system  favors  the  ethnic  group  in  power, 
largely  a  Jewish  system  at  the  present 
time.   Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  are  now 
fighting  for  positions  in  the  system  just 
as  the  Jews  fought  Irish  Catholics  in  the 
1930's.   (BWS) 


109, 


INDIAN  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  MEXICO 


(a)  Anne  M.  Smith.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Division  of  Research,  Institute 
for  Social  Research  and  Development, 
The  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.  87106,  1968,  43  pp.  + 
appendices.   $.50  per  copy.   (c)  The 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Division  of 
Government  Research,  Institute  for 
Social  Research  and  Development.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  study  Indian  education  as  a 
basis  for  understanding  and  resolving  the 
problems  of  Indians  in  American  society. 

Method.   (1)  Publications  in  educational 
research  were  reviewed.   (2)  Public  school 
finance  statistics  were  studied. 


(3)  Interviews  were  held  with  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  personnel,  superintendents, 
principals,  counselors,  and  teachers  in 
public  schools  enrolling  Indian  students, 
as  well  as  with  Indians  themselves. 

Findings .   (1)  There  should  be  an  increase 
in  New  Mexico's  share  of  federal  funds  for 
Indian  children.   (2)  There  should  be  more 
counselors  oriented  to  Indian  culture  and 
history,  more  books  about  Indians,  and 
greater  parent  involvement  in  schools  en- 
rolling Indian  children.   (3)  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  give  Indian  children  a 
sense  of  the  worth  of  Indian  culture  and 
history.   (4)  Schools  of  Education  in  state- 
supported  institutions  of  higher  learning 
should  include  courses  in  linguistics,  teach- 
ing English  as  a  Second  language  (because 
most  of  the  children  do  not  speak  English 
well),  and  anthropology  or  education  across 
cultures,  as  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
prospective  elementary  school  teachers. 
We  should  recognize  cultural  differences 
rather  than  try  to  make  the  Indian  into  a 
white  man.   (ML) 


HEALTH 


110.   MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID:   THE  1965 

AND  1967  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Margaret  Greenfield.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
mental Studies,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 109  Moses  Hall,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94720,  143  pp.   $2.50  per  copy. 
207„  discount  for  orders  of  ten  or 
more.   (c)  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  history  and  after- 
math of  both  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

Findings .   The  provisions  of  Medicare, 
health  insurance  for  the  aged,  created  by 
Congress  in  1965  as  Title  18  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  are  described  here,  as  are 
the  1967  amendments  to  the  law.   The  pro- 
grams' weaknesses  are  noted,  and  its  effect 
on  the  health  industry  and  on  private  in- 
surance examined.   The  conditions  that 
gave  rise  to  the  program  are  discussed, 
and  the  struggle  to  obtain  congressional 
approval  is  reviewed. 

The  latter  part  of  the  monograph  is  devoted 
to  Medicaid,  which  was  enacted  in  1965  as 
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Title  19  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
designed  to  stimulate  improved  state  pro- 
grams for  medical  care  of  specified  needy 
persons.   The  conditions  for  federal  funding 
are  recounted  and  the  content  of  state  pro- 
grams through  May,  1968,  summarized.   At- 
tention is  directed  to  the  effect  of  the 
1967  amendments  in  weakening  the  original 
congressional  goal  of  providing,  by  1975, 
for  medical  care  of  all  needy  persons  who 
cannot  themselves  pay  for  it.   (IGS) 


111.   FISCAL  IMPACT  OF  THE  MEDICAID  PROGRAM 
ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20575,  December, 
1968,  125  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  U.  S.  Government,  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  fiscal  impact  of 
the  Medicaid  program  on  state  and  local 
governments,  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  improving  its  operations.   The  study 
focuses  mainly  on  basic  policies  affecting 
federal,  state,  and  local  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibility for  financing  the  program. 

Findings .   (1)  Policy-makers  at  all  govern- 
mental levels  were  largely  unprepared  for 
the  massive  fiscal  impact  of  Medicaid.   (2) 
A  number  of  states  had  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  eligibles  covered  or  make  other  pro- 
gram adjustments.   (3)  The  first  two  and  a 
half  years  of  Medicaid  produced  a  wide  vari- 
ation in  the  scope  and  cost  of  the  program. 
(4)  In  a  few  states,  new  or  higher  state 
taxes  were  linked  in  part  to  Medicaid's 
soaring  cost.   (5)  Nonfiscal  Medicaid  prob- 
lems included  difficulties  in  coordinating 
the  administration  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
the  inflexibility  of  the  law  and  its  guide- 
lines, and  difficulties  in  imposing  ade- 
quate controls  over  service  charges. 

The  Commission  recommended  increased  pri- 
vate sector  involvement  to  ease  the  fiscal 
burden,  increased  federal  contributions, 
reductions  in  operating  costs,  and  removal 
of  administrative  complications  attached  to 
eligibility  procedures.   (ML) 


112.   INTERIM  REPORT  OF  THE  HEALTH  AND 
WELFARE  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL 
GOVERNORS '  CONFERENCE 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
issued  as  a  monograph  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Health  and  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference,  1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago, 
111.  60637,  at  its  Mid-year  Meeting, 
February  29-March  1,  1968,  26  pp. 
(c)  National  Governors'  Conference, 
Health  and  Welfare  Committee.   (d) 
15:2-230. 

Problem.  In  this  report,  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Committee  considers  the  problems 
of  rising  medical  costs,  shortages  of  medi- 
cal personnel,  and  high  rates  of  disease 
and  death  among  the  poor,  along  with  the 
effect  of  federal  aid  programs  on  these 
problems . 

Method.   Recently  passed  legislation  was 
reviewed,  not  only  in  the  field  of  health, 
but  also  in  poverty  and  welfare,  with  a 
view  to  consolidating  the  numerous  federal 
grants.   Rising  hospital  costs  were  also 
examined.   (For  more  on  this  last  topic, 
see  Moderating  the  Cost  of  Hospital  Care, 
Item  16:1-113.) 

Findings .   Adequate  health  care  for  all 
requires  extensive  help  from  the  private 
sector  and  cooperation  of  all  levels  of 
government.   Attempts  to  reach  this  goal 
of  adequacy  are  thwarted  by  manpower 
shortages,  inadequate  facilities,  prohib- 
itive costs,  and  an  inefficient  system 
for  the  delivery  of  health  services. 

Looking  at  the  total  picture  of  health, 
poverty,  and  welfare,  and  at  the  relation- 
ship between  public  and  private  sectors, 
the  Committee  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations:  (1)  Existing  federal  programs 
due  to  expire  in  1968-69  which  are  related 
to  the  training  of  medical  personnel  and 
to  the  construction  of  medical  facilities 
should  be  renewed  and  expanded.   (2)  A 
universal  health  insurance  program  should 
be  the  first  line  of  defense  in  holding 
down  costs  to  both  the  public  treasury  and 
the  individual.   The  second  line  of  defense 
would  be  Medicare,  but  the  report  goes  into 
great  detail  with  suggestions  for  improving 
that  program  and  making  it  more  realistic. 
(3)  Though  some  action  has  already  been 
taken,  Congress  should  enact  more  legisla- 
tion to  further  consolidate  separate  fed- 
eral health  programs,  such  as  those 
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relating  to  the  training  of  personnel,  the 
building  of  facilities,  and  improvement  of 
the  public  welfare  program.   (4)  To  avoid 
sudden  cutbacks  in  anti-poverty  programs, 
with  the  attendant  frustration  and  bitter- 
ness, the  Executive  Branch  and  Congress 
should  provide  more  adequate  planning  of 
fiscal  resources.   Congress  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  should  make  every 
effort  to  be  realistic  in  estimating  funds 
which  will  be  available,  in  order  to  avoid 
raising  false  hopes.   (CK) 


113.   MODERATING  THE  COST  OF  HOSPITAL  CARE 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
issued  as  a  monograph  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Committee  on  Health  and 
Welfare  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference,  July,  1968,  23  pp.   A 
limited  number  of  copies  are  available 
from  NGC  at  1735  De  Sales  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  70036.   (c)  National 
Governors'  Conference,  Committee  on 
Health  and  Welfare.   (d)  15:2-230. 

Problem.   Study  the  rising  cost  of  hospital 
care  to  determine  the  causes  and  possible 
remedies . 

Findings .   Hospitals  today  represent  both 
the  largest  single  expense  and  the  fastest 
rising  one  in  the  whole  picture  of  medical 
care.   The  four  main  causes  of  this  are: 
(1)  wage  catch-up;  (, 2 )  increase  in  the 
quality  of  care;  (3)  the  steady  rise  in  the 
cost  of  all  goods  and  services  in  the 
nation's  economy;  and  (4)  increasing  demand 
for  hospitals. 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  essential  prob- 
lem is  not  whether  health  care  should  be 
provided  to  everyone,  but  how  health  care 
for  everyone  is  to  be  financed.   There  is 
no  reason  for  hospital  costs  to  continue 
rising  indefinitely.   The  means  recommended 
for  controlling  this  rise  include:   (1) 
universal  health  insurance;  (2)  a  hospital 
incentive  system;  (3)  overhauling  the  Medi- 
care reimbursement  formula;  (4)  master 
planning  of  medical  care  facilities;  (5) 
construction  aid  and  loan  programs;  and  (6) 
government  sponsored  research  in  hospital 
management.   The  monograph  describes  each 
of  these  recommendations  in  detail.   (CK) 


114.   EVALUATION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICES 

(a)  Vlado  A.  Getting  and  others.   (b) 
In  process.   Several  reports  have 
emanated  from  this  project,  some  pub- 
lished in  a  variety  of  journals  re- 
lating to  public  health,  and  some  pub- 
lished by  the  agency.   Recent  studies 
that  may  be  of  special  interest  to 
Digest  readers  include:   0.  Lynn 
Deniston  and  N.  Papsdorf,  "Evaluation 
of  Program  Effectiveness:   The  En- 
vironment of  Migratory  Agricultural 
Workers,"  February,  1968  (mimeo--may 
be  published  at  a  later  date);  0. 
Lynn  Deniston,  I.  M.  Rosenstock,  and 
V.  A.  Getting,  "Evaluation  of  Program 
Effectiveness,"  Public  Health  Reports, 
Vol.  83,  No.  4,  April,  1968,  pp.  323- 
335;  0.  Lynn  Deniston,  I.  M.  Rosenstock, 
W.  Welsh,  and  V.  A.  Getting,  "Evalua- 
tion of  Program  Efficiency,"  Public 
Health  Reports,  Vol.  83,  No.  4,  July, 
1968,  pp.  603-610;  and   0.  Lynn 
Deniston,  "Evaluation  of  an  Environ- 
mental Health  Program  for  Agricul- 
tural Migratory  Workers,"  presented 
at  the  31st  Annual  Educational  Con- 
ference, National  Association  of 
Sanitarians,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  6, 
1967.   For  a  complete  list  of  papers 
and  publications  contact  Vlado  A. 
Getting,  Department  of  Community 
Health  Services,  School  of  Public 
Health,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  48104.   (c)  University 
of  Michigan,  School  of  Public  Health, 
Department  of  Community  Health  Ser- 
vices, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service.   (d) 
13:2-95. 

Problem.   Conduct  research  by  teams  repre- 
senting the  fields  of  political  science, 
medicine,  nursing,  sanitation,  social  psy- 
chology, and  sociology  on  the  evaluation 
of  public  health  practices  and  on  behavioral 
factors  in  public  health  programs.   The 
evaluation  studies  are  aimed  at  developing 
methods  to  enable  health  agencies  to  in- 
crease their  effectiveness  and  strengthen 
their  programs.   The  aim  of  the  behavioral 
studies  is  to  identify  conditions  under 
which  people  are  persuaded  to  accept  and 
follow  selected  recommended  health  prac- 
tices . 
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Findings .   Conclusions  are  drawn  from  two 
papers,  "Evaluation  of  Program  Effective- 
ness" and  "Evaluation  of  Program  Efficiency." 
The  tools  described  in  these  papers  for 
evaluating  effectiveness  and  efficiency  are 
most  useful  for  programs  in  which:   (1)  the 
objectives  have  been  specified  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  and  have  been  fixed  in 
time  to  particular  geographic  areas  and 
particular  target  audiences;  (2)  the  pro- 
grams are  described  in  sufficient  detail  to 
permit  reliable  observation  of  performance 
of  planned  activity;  and  (3)  all  the  re- 
sources that  are  directed  toward  program 
activity  are  identified.   Thus,  the  first 
step  in  evaluating  effectiveness  and  ef- 
ficiency is  to  attain  conceptual  clarity 
about  what  the  program  is  and  what  it  con- 
tains.  (ML) 


115.   CALIFORNIA  HEALTH  INFORMATION  FOR 
PLANNING  SERVICE 

(a)  John  R.  Derry  and  Jerome  W.  Lubin. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  as  a  sum- 
mary report  under  above  title  by  the 
State  of  California,  Department  of 
Public  Health,  2151  Berkeley  Way, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94704,  1968,  136  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  California 
Health  Information  for  Planning  Ser- 
vice (CHIPS),  under  sponsorship,  of 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  a  demonstration  project 
designed  to  simplify  and  make  efficient  the 
collection,  storage,  and  use  of  data  re- 
lated to  health  facilities  planning.   The 
objectives  were  to:   (1)  identify  data 
needed  by  user  organizations  for  health 
facilities  planning  and  related  functions 
of  institutions  operations  and  licensing 
requirements;  (2)  select  the  best  sources 
for  providing  the  pertinent  data;  (3)  test 
methods  for  collection,  storage,  and  re- 
trieval of  the  data;  and  (4)  evaluate  the 
system  for  statewide  services. 

This  project  is  designed  so  that  the  basic 
suppliers  of  information  are  the  primary 
users,  who  can  identify  the  information 
needed  for  decisions,  approve  the  forms 
used  in  collecting  data,  and  specify  the 
manner  in  which  data  will  be  reported  to 
them.   However,  since  the  system  is  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  all  pertinent  infor- 
mation available,  it  is  recognized  that 
significant  data  may  be  generated  by 


nonusers  of  the  system  as  well.   CHIPS  uses 
an  integrated  file  structure  to  enter  the 
data,  once,  in  sufficient  detail  to  allow 
computer  programs  to  assemble  the  data 
into  reports  desired  by  the  system  users. 

Findings .   Accomplishments  of  the  project 
were:   (1)  Demonstration  of  a  post-discharge 
patient  case  abstract  service  for  hospitals; 
(2)  development  of  a  computer  file  on  li- 
censed health  facilities  and  on-going  re- 
ports on  facility  inspections  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health;  (3)  develop- 
ment of  formats  agreed  upon  as  suitable  for 
areawide  planning  reports;  (4)  development 
of  key  elements  of  a  manpower  planning  sub- 
system for  the  CHIPS  system;  (5)  Assistance 
in  the  establishment  of  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration intending  to  function  as  a  state- 
wide central  clearinghouse  for  data  on 
health  facilities,  services,  manpower,  and 
other  relevant  data  on  community  planning 
and  health  environment;  and  (6)  development 
of  a  proposal  for  a  time-current  service 
system  whose  services  include  patient 
billing  and  claims  processing.   Such  a  sys- 
tem is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  hospi- 
tals, with  computer  time  and  costs  shared 
by  the  members.   It  provides  them  with 
necessary  operational  data  while  permit- 
ting the  economical  generation  of  data  re- 
quired for  areawide  planning.   (CK) 


116.  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  NEW 
YORK  CITY:  A  CASE  STUDY  IN  URBAN 
MEDICAL  DELIVERY 

(a)  Robert  B.  Parks.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  111  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003,  1968, 
696  pp.  +  appendices.   $15.00  per 
copy.   Library  of  Congress  Catalogue 
Card  No.  68-29784.   (c)  Technomics, 
Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  studies  in  this  report  were 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  Mayor  Lindsay, 
for  the  Commission  on  the  Delivery  of  Per- 
sonal Health  Services,  in  response  to  in- 
creasing obsolescence  and  neglect  in  the 
municipal  hospital  industry.   The  studies 
present  the  results  of  a  wide-scale  inves- 
tigation of  every  major  dimension  of  health 
services  for  New  York  City-institutional, 
administrative,  fiscal—and  includes  not 
only  the  services  rendered  directly  by  pub- 
lic agencies,  but  also  services  delivered 
through  voluntary  and  other  private  insti- 
tutions.  It  is  also  a  model  for  the 
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application  of  systems  analysis  to  health 
service  problems  in  metropolitan  areas. 
The  studies  consider  population  character- 
istics and  health  needs;  health  care  plan- 
ning; status,  role  and  potential  of  munic- 
ipal hospitals;  medical  manpower  problems; 
the  flow  and  impact  of  city,  state,  and 
federal  funds;  and  the  functions  and  roles 
of  city  executive  agencies  in  relation  to 
health-care  services.   Existing  resources 
are  reviewed  in  the  light  of  opportunities 
available  as  a  result  of  new  sources  of 
public  funds,  innovations  in  medical  tech- 
nology, and  electronic  data  processing. 
(FAP) 


117.   A  STUDY  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  CASE-FINDING 
METHODS 

(a)  Allan  Goldfarb,  Joseph  J.  Downing. 
Alexander  H.  Leighton,  and  Dorothea 
C.  Leighton.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
The  Western  Institute  for  Research 
in  Mental  Health,  Inc.,  and  Cornell 
University,  Department  of  Psychiatry, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Public  Health  Service.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  reliable,  valid,  teach- 
able, and  relatively  inexpensive  case- 
finding  instrument  and  procedure  to  ascer- 
tain the  total  number  of  county  residents 
needing  psychiatric  services,  together  with 
their  case  characteristics  and  related 
soc io-cul tural  and  demographic  data. 

The  first  year  of  the  study  was  concerned 
with  evaluating  the  reliability  of  psy- 
chiatrists' ratings  of  mental  status  from 
abstracts;  the  second  year  with  assessing 
the  teachability  of  the  rating  procedure; 
and  the  third  with  assessment  of  the 
Leighton  procedure  as  it  applies  to  the 
San  Mateo  urban  population  in  contrast  to 
the  rural  sample  studied  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Leighton  procedure,  developed  by 
Alexander  H.  and  Dorothea  C.  Leighton  in 
the  "Stirling  County  Study,"  is  a  psychiat- 
ric case-finding  procedure  and  method  for 
obtaining  socio-cultura 1  data.   (AG) 


118.   COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  PLANNING:   A 
SELECTED  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 


Public  Health  Service  Publication 
No.  1753,  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.   Available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  1968,  31  pp. 
$.30  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service,  Division  of 
Community  Health  Services.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  selected,  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy identifies  and  describes  157  articles 
and  publications  which  relate  to  compre- 
hensive health  planning.   It  should  be 
useful  for  health  planners,  community 
leaders,  and  all  those  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  health 
of  the  public.   The  bibliography  will  be 
updated  periodically  to  keep  pace  with 
new  literature  in  the  field.   (ML) 


119.   EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Tufts  University,  School  of  Medi- 
cine, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Conduct  a  two-part  epidemiologi- 
cal investigation  of  psychological  prob- 
lems in  a  low- income  public  housing  com- 
munity of  6,000  residents  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts.  Part  I  will  provide  a  statis- 
tical report  on  the  extent  of  psychologi- 
cal problems  for  the  total  community. 
Part  II  will  report  on  the  testing  of  an 
estimated  150  children  of  the  community, 
18  to  30  months  of  age,  to  determine  the 
prevalence  of  developmental  lags.   (SIE) 


120.   ADOLESCENT  HEALTH  IN  HARLEM 

(a)  Eric  Josephson  and  Ann  Brunswick. 

(b)  In  process.   Completion  expected 
May,  1970.   (c)  Columbia  University, 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine,  Division  of  Socio- 
medical  Sciences,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service,  Children's 
Bureau.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   (1)  Describe  the  physical  and 
emotional  health  status  of  young  people  12 
to  15  years  of  age  in  Central  Harlem;  (2) 
assess  the  amount  and  kind  of  medical  care 
services  needed  in  this  population;  and  (3) 
offer  recommendations  concerning  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  services  to  urban, 
minority,  low-income  adolescents. 

Previous  Research.   A  small-scale  pilot 
project,  Adolescent  Health  in  Washington 
Heights,  was  conducted  in  the  spring  of 
1967,  to  test  procedures  for  the  Harlem 
study.   Findings  were  reported  in  Eric 
Josephson,  "Violence  and  the  Health  of 
Youth,"  a  paper  presented  before  the  1968 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Health 
Association.   Other  data  were  presented  in 
Ann  Brunswick,  "Health  Needs  of  Adoles- 
cents:  How  the  Adolescent  Sees  Them,"  at 
the  1968  annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association. 

Method.   A  personal  interview  with  the  ado- 
lescent is  conducted  by  a  trained  lay  in- 
terviewer to  obtain  subjective  reports  of 
health  status,  needs,  and  experiences  (phy- 
sical, emotional,  and  social).   A  clinical 
examination  is  made  by  a  staff  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  dentists  at  Harlem  Hospital. 
(AB  and  EJ) 


121.   UTILIZATION  OF  HEALTH  RESOURCES  BY 
WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 

(a)  Lawrence  Podell  and  Richard 
Pomeroy.   (b)  Primary  survey  and 
initial  reports  completed.   Addi- 
tional reports  planned.   (c)  The  City 
University  of  New  York,  Department 
of  Urban  Studies,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Survey  a  stratified  sample  of 
2,180  mothers  in  the  public  assistance  case- 
loads of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Social  Services  (formerly  the  Department  of 
Welfare)  concerning  their  utilization  of 
health  resources.   The  interviews  covered 
these  areas:   (1)  medical  utilization:   fre- 
quency and  type;  (2)  illness:   experience 
and  attitudes;  (3)  social  relations  and 
patterns  of  communication;  (4)  attitudes 
towards  medical  personnel;  (5)  attitudes 
and  values:   nonmedical;  (6)  barriers  to 
utilization;  (7)  nonmedical  participation; 
and  (8)  background  variables. 


In  addition,  two  smaller  scale  surveys 
are  planned:   (1)  a  study  of  husbands  of 
the  respondents  to  the  earlier  survey  and 
(2)  a  study  of  women  from  middle-class, 
urban  minority  groups  in  health  occupa- 
tions..  (LP) 


•  WELFARE 


122.   EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  WITH 
ACTING-OUT  YOUTH 

(a)  Tsuguo  Ikeda,  William  C.  Berleman. 
Janet  A.  Kohen,  James  R.  Seaberg, 
Roy  P.  Wakeman,  Thomas  Steinburn, 
and  Herbert  Costner.  (b)  Completed 
and  available  from  the  Seattle  At- 
lantic Street  Center,  2103  S.  Atlan- 
tic St.,  Seattle,  Wash.  98144,  n.  d. 
No  charge  for  single  copies.   (c) 
Seattle  Atlantic  Street  Center,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  is  a  follow-up  study 
of  a  larger  project  and  is  designed  to 
evaluate  the  test  variable  (social  work 
service)  in  terms  of  long-range  impact  and 
differential  effects  and  to  provide  a  de- 
tailed description  of  services  rendered  to 
test  subjects,  additional  evaluation  of  the 
selection  procedure,  and  evaluation  of 
teacher  predictions.   (TI) 


RECREATION 


123.   SPACE  STANDARDS  FOR  OUTDOOR  RECRE- 
ATION 

(a)  H.  Peter  Oberlander.   (b)  In 
process.   A  two-year  project  ini- 
tiated November,  1968.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia,  School  of 
Community  and  Regional  Planning,  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Washington,  Department  of  Urban  Plan- 
ning, under  sponsorship  of  the  Donner 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  space  standards  for 
outdoor  recreation;  to  relate  the  in- 
creasing pressures  for  outdoor  recreation 
placed  on  a  rapidly  urbanizing  area  and 
the  natural  environment's  capacity  to  sus- 
tain intensive  human  use.   The  shrinking 
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work  day  and  work  week,  early  retirement, 
and  a  longer  life  have  enabled  man  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  recreation.   Thus,  it  will 
have  to  be  determined  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  outdoor  space  ought  to  be  set  aside 
in  perpetuity  for  more  and  increasingly  in- 
tensive recreational  use. 

Method.   The  project  will  attempt  to  test 
its  observations  and  criteria  for  space 
standards  in  the  context  of  recreation  op- 
portunities in  the  Gulf  and  San  Juan  Is- 
lands.  These  islands  will  serve  as  an  out- 
door laboratory  for  the  test  phase  of  the 
project.   (ML) 


124.   HUNTER  AND  FISHERMAN  EXPENDITURES 

(a)  Paul  E.  Sendak  and  Colton  H. 
Bridges.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  title  Fish  and  Wildlife  - 
$100,000,000  a  Year  in  Massachusetts 
by  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Fisheries  and  Game,  100  Cambridge  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02202,  September,  1968, 
10  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
State  of  Massachusetts,  Division  of 
Fisheries  and  Game,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  rate  of  hunter  and 
fisherman  expenditures  within  Massachusetts 
during  1966. 

Previous  Research.   An  earlier  study  by 
L.  H.  Couture,  Seventy-Four  Million  Dollars 
a  Year  Just  for  the  Fun  of  It,  provided 
similar  data  for  1951. 


Method, 


A  mail  questionnaire  survey  was 


sent  to  a  random  sample  of  Massachusetts 
hunters  and  fishermen  taken  from  records  of 
hunting,  fishing,  and  sporting  licenses  in 
the  state. 

Findings .   The  report  contains  a  detailed 
breakdown  of  expenditures  by  hunters  and 
fishermen,  as  well  as  comparisons  between 
the  1951  study  and  the  1965  National  Sur- 
vey of  Fishing  and  Hunting  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.   (PES) 


125.   PRIVATE  ASSISTANCE  IN  OUTDOOR  RECRE- 
ATION 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title. 


Available  from  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402, 
1968,  68  pp.  $.30  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  document  is  a  compilation 
of  non-profit  professional  societies  and 
national  organizations  which  provide  low- 
cost  publications  and  other  aids  to  the 
planning,  development,  and  operation  of  out- 
door recreation  areas.   (CK) 


V.  Land  Use  and  Transportation 


URBAN  DESIGN 


126, 


LANDSCAPE  INTO  CITYSCAPE 


(a)  Albert  Fein  (ed . ) .   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  Cornell  University  Press, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850,  1967,  490  pp.  + 
illustrations.   $12.50  per  copy.   (c) 
Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  an  anthology  of  the 
writings  on  New  York  City  of  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  founder  of  the  profession  of  land- 
scape architecture.   It  includes:   Olmsted's 
plans  for  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx, 
Staten  Island,  and  Rockaway  Point;  detailed 
illustrations  showing  New  York  City  as  it 
was  and  as  Olmsted  and  his  supporters  en- 
visaged it;  and  a  review  of  Olmsted's  life 
--as  the  classic  diarist  of  the  ante-bellum 
South,  the  organizer  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary 
Commission  during  the  Civil  War,  and  as 
the  urban  planner.   The  book  indicates  that 
problems  facing  urban  planners  today  are 
directly  related  to  those  Olmsted  saw  de- 
veloping a  hundred  years  ago.   (JS) 


127.   COMMUNITY  ACTION  FOR  NATURAL  BEAUTY 

(a)  James  N.  Smith.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee 
on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty. 
Available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  1968, 
36  pp.   $.40  per  copy.   (c)  The 
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Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Recre- 
ation and  Natural  Beauty.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  a  guide  for  citizens  who 
want  to  participate  in  practical  action  to 
improve  the  environment  of  their  community. 
New  federal  and  state  programs  are  providing 
technical  aid  and  money  for  local  action, 
but  there  are  so  many  programs  it  is  often 
difficult  to  identify  them  and  their  useful- 
ness in  particular  situations.   This  guide 
identifies,  for  the  layman,  the  different 
kinds  of  action  programs  available,  their 
principal  approaches,  how  each  works,  and 
what  organizations  and  agencies  one  can 
contact  for  further  assistance.   Major  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  open  space  and  rec- 
reation, townscape  and  landscape,  clean 
air  and  water,  and  training  younger  people. 
The  guide  also  reviews  various  federal  pro- 
grams and  recommends  ways  in  which  these 
might  be  strengthened.   An  annotated  list 
of  helpful  publications  is  appended.   (ML) 


128.   A  SHORT  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  MEGASTR'JC- 
TURES 

(a)  Ralph  Wilcoxen.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians 
Exchange  Bibliography  No.  66.   Avail- 
able from  Council  of  Planning  Li- 
brarians, P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello, 
111.   61856,  January,  1969,  18  pp. 
$2.00  per  copy.   (c)  University  of 
California   (Berkeley),  College  of 
Environmental  Design.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  introduction  to  this  annotated 
architectural  bibliography  defines  mega- 
structure  as  not  only  a  structure  of  great 
size,  but  also  one  which  is:   (1)  frequent- 
ly constructed  of  modular  units;  (2)  capable 
of  great  or  even  unlimited  expansion;  (3) 
capable  of  having  smaller  units  built  onto 
it,  or  "plugged  in"  or  "clipped  on";  and 
(4)  expected  to  have  a  much  longer  useful 
life  than  that  of  the  smaller  units  it  might 
support.   The  author  notes,  too,  that  the 
publication  marks  a  brief  beginning  in  this 
particular  realm  of  architectural  bibliog- 
raphy. 

The  scope  of  his  subject  may  be  noted  by 
his  categories:   Beginnings,  including 
Gulliver's  Travels,  with  its  description 
of  the  flying  (and  apparently  man-made)  is- 
land of  Laputa;  American,  British,  Canadian, 
French,  Indian,  Japanese,  and  Russian  items; 
Archigram;  Popular  Science  items;  Science 


Fiction;  and  a  section  devoted  to  listed 
writings  by  or  about  Yona  Friedman.   (CK) 


129.   ARCHITECTURAL  CONTROL  IN  NORTHERN 
EUROPE 

(a)  Sidney  Cohn.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians  Ex- 
change Bibliography  No.  64.   Avail- 
able from  Council  of  Planning  Li- 
brarians, P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello, 
111.   61856,  January,  1969,  9  pp. 
$1.50  per  copy.   (c)  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  an  unannotated  bibliog- 
raphy consisting,  in  the  main,  of  articles 
and  reports  on  the  experience  of  northern 
European  cities  in  regulating  the  quality 
of  community  appearance.   The  author  feels 
that  in  the  United  States,  the  limitations 
of  control,  in  terms  of  administrative 
quality  and  tenure,  fail  to  provide  enough 
information  to  judge  the  merits  of  such 
control.   He  has  turned  to  northern  European 
examples  because  many  cities  there  have 
had  experience  in  such  regulation  since  the 
middle  ages  and  can  provide  insight  into 
the  factors  which  contribute  to  effective- 
ness.  (CK) 


130.   COMPUTER  PROGRAMS  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN 

Eric  Teicholz,  of  the  Laboratory  for  Com- 
puter Graphics  and  Spatial  Analysis,  in 
Harvard  University's  Graduate  School  of 
Design,  would  like  to  communicate  with 
readers  of  the  Diges  t  who  happen  to  be  in- 
terested in  a  project  in  which  he  is  cur- 
rently engaged.   In  conjunction  with  Sim 
Van  der  Ryn  of  the  Department  of  Architec- 
ture, University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
and  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  he  is  collecting 
data  on  theoretical  and  technical  design 
methodologies  as  they  apply  to  the  archi- 
tectural planning  process.   Publication  of 
a  book  on  the  subject  is  projected  by 
March,  1970.   Readers  who  have  information 
to  contribute  are  asked  to  get  in  touch 
with  him  at  the  Laboratory's  headquarters, 
114  Memorial  Hall,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  02138.   Information  desired 
includes  program  name,  programmer,  sponsor, 
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description,  program  limitations,  machine 
specifications,  availability,  and  refer- 
ences.  A  copy  of  the  computer  output  must 
also  accompany  each  program  submission. 
(SK) 


LAND  USE 
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NATIONAL  LAND-USE  INVENTORY 


(a)  Orville  E.  Krause  and  Richard  C. 
McArdle.   (b)  A  continuing  project. 
Most  recent  publication  is  Major  Uses 
of  Land  and  Water  in  the  United  States, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Agriculture: 
Summary  for  1964,  AER  149  USDA,  Novem- 
ber, 1968.   Available  from  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402,  74  pp.   Price  not  in- 
dicated,  (c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Economic  Research  Service, 
Natural  Resource  Economics  Division, 
Land  Resources  Branch.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  acreage  of  land  in 
each  category  of  land  use,  by  state,  for  the 
total  U.  S.  land  area.   Categories  of  land 
use  include  cropland,  pasture  and  range, 
forest  land,  and  urban  and  other  special 
uses  with  subcategories  of  each  of  these 
major  uses. 

Previous  Research.   This  is  a  continuing 
project  covering  the  period  since  1910. 
Previous  research  results  are  available  for 
earlier  years  under  titles  similar  to  pub- 
lication listed  above  in  (b). 

Method.   Data  are  obtained  from  many  sources 
--federal,  state,  and  local--and  articulated 
on  the  basis  of  differing  degrees  of  relia- 
bility, completeness,  and  definition  to 
balance  out  to  total  land  area  by  state  and 
for  the  U.  S. 

Findings .   The  national  land  area  of  approxi- 
mately 2,266  million  acres  is  distributed 
among  major  uses  as  follows  (in  millions  of 
acres):   cropland,  444;  permanent  grassland 
and  other  nonforested  pasture  and  range, 
640;  forest  land  (exclusive  of  about  30  mil- 
lion acres  in  parks  and  other  special  uses), 
732;  various  special-purpose  uses,  173;  and 
miscellaneous  other  land,  277.   The  444  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland  includes  355  used  for 
crops,  57  used  for  pasture,  and  52  in  soil 
improvement  crops  and  temporarily  idle.   In 
addition  to  the  acreages  of  cropland  used 
only  for  pasture  and  permanent  grassland 


pasture,  nearly  one-third  of  the  forest 
land  is  grazed.   Between  1959  and  1964, 
total  cropland  decreased  from  458  to  444 
million  acres--some  3  percent.   Cropland 
used  for  crops  declined  even  more  rapidly, 
from  358  to  335  million  acres,  mainly  as 
a  result  of  acreage  diversion  programs. 
The  acreage  of  permanent  grassland  pasture 
and  range  increased  7  million  acres.   Among 
nonagricultural  uses,  the  acreage  of  forest 
land  remained  largely  unchanged  but  land  in 
urban  uses,  highways,  and  other  uses  in- 
creased sharply.   (OEK) 


132.   UTILIZATION  OF  REMOTE  SENSING  IN 
LAND-USE  SURVEYS 

(a)  Henry  W.  Dill,  Jr.,  Orville  Krause, 
Percy  R.  Luney,  and  Richard  C.  McArdle. 

(b)  A  continuing  project.   Reports 
published  to  date  include:   Worldwide 
Use  of  Airphotos  in  Agriculture;  An 
Evaluation  of  Crop  and  Land  Use  Data 
in  a  World  Sample  of  Countries;   Ag- 
ricultural  Application  of  Remote 
Sensing  —  The  Potential  from  Space 
Platforms ;  Potential  Benefits  to  be 
Derived  from  Applications  of  Remote 
Sensing  of  Agricultural,  Forest  and 
Range  Resources;  and  Factors  and 
Procedures  Influencing  the  Reliability 
of  Agricultural  Data  from  Earth  Or- 
biting Sensor  Systems.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic 
Research  Service,  Natural  Resource 
Economics  Division,  Land  Resources 
Branch.   Portions  of  the  research  were 
subcontracted  to  Cornell  University, 
The  Center  for  Aerial  Photographic 
Studies,  and  the  Systems  Technology 
and  Applied  Research  Corporation 
(Dallas).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Provide  guides  for  a  long-range 
program  of  research  and  operations  in  the 
acquisition  of  data  on  agricultural  and 
related  resources  by  remote  sensing  methods 
through  defining  potential  applications, 
assessing  the  relative  importance  of  these 
applications,  and  specifying  the  require- 
ments for  data  in  each  application  area. 
The  term  "remote  sensing"  is  defined  as  the 
imaging  or  recording  of  physical  phenomena 
at  a  distance  by  detecting  the  radiant 
energy  which  the  phenomena  either  reflect 
or  emit.   The  most  common  example  is  pho- 
tography, from  aircraft  or  earth  orbiting 
sa tell ites . 
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The  specific  objectives  are  to:   (1)  iden- 
tify potential  agricultural  applications  of 
remote  sensing  from  space  platforms;  (2) 
assess  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
benefits  potentially  obtainable  from  an 
operational  program  of  data  collection  in 
each  application  area;  and  (3)  rank  each 
application  area  in  accordance  with  its  ap- 
parent importance  or  payoff  as  a  guide  to 
research,  development,  and  priority  for 
operations . 

Research  now  in  process—development  of  a 
land-use  classification  system  from  earth 
satellite  imagery-calls  for  selection  of 
several  study  areas  which  present  a  wide 
range  of  agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
uses,  simulation  of  satellite  imagery 
through  the  use  of  existing  aerial  photog- 
raphy, determination  of  those  land-use  cat- 
egories which  can  be  delineated  on  satellite 
imagery,  and  development  of  a  land-use  clas- 
sification system  based  on  satellite  imagery 
and  which  is  adapted  where  possible  to  land- 
use  classification  systems  now  being  used. 

Method.   Completed  research  was  based  on 
interviews,  questionnaires,  and  surveys  of 
existing  literature.   (RCM) 


133.   ECONOMIC  SUPPLY  OF  LAND  FOR  URBAN 
EXPANSION 

(a)  Frank  Goode.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service,  in  cooperation 
with  University  of  Minnesota,  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   (1)  Examine  the  factors  affecting 
decisions  of  predevelopment  owners  and  the 
developers  in  relation  to  the  supply  and 
availability  of  land  for  urban  expansion 
and  the  occurrence  of  scattered  and  uncoor- 
dinated patterns  of  land  use;  (2)  analyze 
these  factors  as  a  basis  for  predicting  pat- 
terns of  land  use  that  may  be  expected  to 
occur;  and  (3)  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  alternative  means  of  controlling  the 
sprawling  types  of  urban  development. 

Method.   A  mathematical-statistical  model 
is  being  formulated  to  analyze  the  incen- 
tives and  decisions  of  land  owners  and  de- 
velopers.  Data  relating  to  responsiveness 
in  the  rural-urban  land  market  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  predevelopment  owners  of 
land  recently  developed,  and  compared  with 
similar  data  from  owners  of  selected 


undeveloped  tracts.   Developers  of  the  tracts 
involved  will  also  be  questioned  concerning 
their  estimation  of  the  demand  facing  them 
and  their  strategies  for  acquiring  land  for 
development.   Focus  is  on  the  common  factors 
causing  resistance  to  sale  of  land  for  de- 
velopment, the  particular  factors  resulting 
in  bypassed  tracts  of  land,  and  the  factors 
encouraging  development  of  the  less  eligi- 
ble tracts.   The  effectiveness  of  alter- 
native means  to  control  scattered,  uncoor- 
dinated urban  expansion  will  be  examined 
in  relation  to  the  observed  factors  af- 
fecting the  decisions  of  land  owners. 
(RCO) 


134.   THE  SUBURBAN  APARTMENT  BOOM 

(a)  Max  Neutze.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21218,  December,  1968,  182  pp. 
$5.00  per  copy.   Library  of  Congress 
Catalogue  Card  No.  69-10889.   (c) 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   In  this  volume,  the  investigator 
describes  the  extent  and  character  of  in- 
creased suburban  apartment  construction  and 
considers  the  factors  behind  this  develop- 
ment . 


Method. 


The  analysis  is  based  on  study  in 


the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  and  on 
a  comparison  of  41  large  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

Findings ■   The  surburban  apartment  construc- 
tion boom  is  best  understood  as  the  latest 
phase  of  suburbanization,  influenced  by 
demographic  factors,  suburban  subcenter  and 
highway  development,  and  the  impact  of  es- 
tablished national  and  local  policies,  in- 
cluding tax  and  zoning  policies.  (JS) 


135.   CHALLENGE  OF  THE  LAND,  AN  OPEN  SPACE 
ACTION  INSTITUTE  REPORT  FOR  MUNICI- 
PAL OFFICIALS  AND  CIVIC  LEADERS 

(a)  Charles  E.  Little.   (b)  Completed 
and  available  under  the  above  title 
from  the  Institute,  145  E.  52  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022,  1968.   $3.75 
per  copy.   (c)  Open  Space  Action  In- 
stitute,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  is  a  review  of  innova- 
tions and  developments  in  open  space 
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acquisition  and  preservation.   The  case  for 
open  space  is  presented  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  recreat ionis t ,  the  conserva- 
tionist, and  the  planner.   The  crucial  role 
of  the  local  municipality  is  described 
clearly.   Concepts  such  as  cluster  develop- 
ment, design  zoning,  tax  inducements,  con- 
servation easements,  and  land  donations  are 
discussed.   Examples  of  particular  community 
experiences  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
region,  as  well  as  an  appendix  of  state  and 
local  government  legislation,  illustrate 
methods  of  acquiring  and  preserving  open 
space.   (JS) 


136.   INDUSTRIAL  PARKS  AND  DISTRICTS:   AN 
ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(a)  Kenyon  F.  Karl.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians  Ex- 
change Bibliography  No.  63.   Available 
from  Council  of  Planning  Librarians, 
P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello,  111.  61856, 
December,  1968,  14  pp.   $1.50  per 
copy.   First  published  in  limited 
quantities  as  AIDC  Bibliography  Series 
Number  1  (American  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Council,  Inc.).   (c)  The  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Development  Council, 
Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  annotated  bibliography  pro- 
vides information  on  industrial  parks  and 
districts,  arranged  in  the  following  cate- 
gories:  (1)  General  Discussion;  (2)  Bib- 
liography; (3)  Directories;  (4)  Examples; 
(5)  Particular  Aspects;  (6)  Planning  and 
Development  —  both  national  and  interna- 
tional; (7)  Special  Types  of  Industrial 
Districts;  (8)  Foreign  Trade  Zones;  (9) 
Office  Parks;  and  (10)  Research  Parks.   An 
Appendix  is  included  which  lists  titles  of 
technical  assistance  project  reports.   (CK) 
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This  monthly  publication  is  a  new  informa- 
tion service  to  members  of  the  Urban  Land 
Institute  (ULI),  1200  Eighteenth  St.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036.   It  is  available 
for  $12.00  per  year  through  membership  in 
ULI,  a  nonprofit  educational  group  whose 
purpose  is  to  help  improve  the  quality  and 
standards  of  land  use,  land  development, 
and  land  planning  in  the  United  States. 


Land  Use  Digest  is  prepared  by  the  ULI  staff 
which  scans  more  than  200  publications  a 
month  to  select  items  of  interest  in  such 
areas  as  urban  development,  urban  planning, 
renewal,  and  economic  base  development. 
The  second  issue  was  published  in  December, 
1968.   (CK) 


TRANSPORTATION- -GENERAL 


138.   A  PLANNING-PROGRAMMING-BUDGETING 
SYSTEM  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  in 
three  volumes.   Available  from  the 
Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific 
and  Technical  Information,  Spring- 
field, Va.   22151,  1967.   $3.00  per 
volume  for  hardbound;  $.65  per  volume 
for  microfiche  reproduction.   (c) 
Planning  Research  Corporation  (Los 
Angeles),  under  contract  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office 
of  Transportation  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  application  of  the 
concepts  of  Planning-Programming-Budget ing 
to  federal  transportation  activities  by 
participating  with  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Transportation  in  coping  with 
the  problems  of  applying  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Bulletins  to  the  preparation  of  the 
FY  1968  budget  and  by  developing  a  proto- 
type for  applying  PPB  to  transportation  in 
future  years. 

Method.   The  methodology  used  was  to  define, 
integrate,  and  describe  all  the  tasks  es- 
sential to  PPB's  use  in  transportation 
management  and  to  make  rough  excursions  into 
overall  policy  analysis  in  order  to  indi- 
cate directions  and  validate  the  system. 
Efforts  were  concentrated  on  the  whole 
system  and  its  use  rather  than  on  inter- 
esting and  fragmental  issues  in  order  to 
lay  a  sound  foundation  for  PPB's  specific 
application  to  transportation  in  the  com- 
ing years . 

Findings .   Volume  I  synopsizes  the  PPB 
system  developed  and  exercised  by  Planning 
Research  Corporation.   A  summary  presents 
the  PPB  system  in  terms  of  its:   (1)  con- 
tribution to  the  integration  of  federal 
transportation  activities  and  national 
transportation  objectives;  (2)  methodology 
for  analyzing  resource  allocation  alter- 
natives; (3)  technique  for  determining  how 
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transportation  programs  interact  and  how 
they  affect  nontransportation  activities; 
and  (4)  comprehensive  ability  to  present  an 
integrated  federal  transportation  program 
to  the  President. 

Volume  II  describes  the  system  in  greater 
detail,  discussing  tasks  the  analyst  must 
perform  to  provide  transportation  management 
with  the  information  needed  to  formulate  and 
present  an  integrated  transportation  program. 

Volume  III  exercises  the  system  described 
in  Volume  II.   It  reports  on  an  initial  at- 
tempt to  order  and  quantify  objectives, 
needs,  goals,  constraints,  program  costs, 
PFP,  and  their  interrelationships.   A  con- 
cluding section  discusses  alternatives  to 
the  currently  expressed  objectives  of  the 
national  transportation  system.   (MEL) 


139.   READINGS  IN  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 

(a)  George  M.  Smerk  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Indiana  University  Press, 
Bloomington,  Ind .  47401,  1968,  336  pp. 
$12.50  per  copy.   (c)  Individual  re- 
search,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  work,  addressed  to  the  gen- 
eral student  of  urban  transportation,  con- 
tains articles  by  a  number  of  experts,  ex- 
cerpts from  federal  highway  and  mass  trans- 
portation legislation,  and  commission  re- 
ports, which  provide  a  perspective  on  the 
evolution  of  transportation  policy  and  the 
role  of  the  federal  government. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  "Con- 
gestion in  the  City,"  and  discusses  the 
decline  of  public  transportation,  alterna- 
tives to  current  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems, and  the  role  of  the  automobile,  bus, 
commuter  train,  highway,  parking,  and  tech- 
nology.  The  second  part  concerns  "The 
Federal  Role  in  Urban  Transportation."   In 
addition  to  sections  of  legislation,  it 
contains  two  articles  on  Federal  Urban  Trans- 
portation Demonstration  Programs,  and  one  on 
the  interrelationship  of  urban  transporta- 
tion and  the  total  urban  environment.   (ML) 


140.   TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  PLANNING  AND 
CURRENT  CENSUS  TECHNIQUES  FOR  PLAN- 
NING 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 


Highways  Research  Record  No.  229. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20418,  1968,  98  pp. 
$3.20  per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  concerned  with 
transportation  system  planning,  contains 
reports  on  subjects  ranging  from  urban 
growth  and  travel  patterns  to  measurement 
of  community  value  factors.   In  the  first 
of  seven  papers,  Roger  L.  Creighton,  of 
Creighton,  Hamburg,  Inc.,  discusses  what 
measurements  are  needed  to  develop  a  re- 
gional accounting  model  of  the  economic, 
social,  government,  physical,  and  spatial 
activities  of  a  region.   In  the  second 
paper,  I.  W.  Morison,  of  Canberra's  Na- 
tional Capital  Development  Commission,  and 
W.  G.  Hansen,  of  Alan  M.  Voorhees  and  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  discuss  several  procedures 
they  developed  from  existing  transportation 
studies  in  order  to  compare  the  perfor- 
mance of  eight  alternate  plans  proposed 
for  Canberra,  Australia,  to  accommodate 
its  growth.   Alexander  Ganz,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  author  of  the 
third  paper,  discusses  the  expected  funda- 
mental changes  in  urban  growth  patterns 
and  travel  patterns  over  the  next  20  years 
and  what  transportation  requirements  will 
result.   The  next  three  papers  focus  on 
the  subject  of  community  values  and  citi- 
zens' attitudes.   E.  L.  Falk,  of  the 
Spokane  Metropolitan  Area  Transportation 
Study,  conducted  a  pilot  study  in  Spokane, 
Washington,  aimed  at  defining  community 
value  factors  that  must  be  considered  in 
developing  specific  transportation  pro- 
ject proposals.   Raymond  H.  Ellis  of  Peat, 
Marwick,  Livingston  and  Co. ,  developed  a 
strategy  for  quantitatively  estimating 
the  community  or  social  consequences  of 
transportation  projects.   And,  Martin 
Wachs ,  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Weapon  Systems 
Laboratory,  used  a  home  interview  tech- 
nique to  determine  the  opinion  of  citizens 
regarding  the  effectiveness,  needs,  and 
techniques  of  urban  transportation  plan- 
ning.  The  final  paper  describes  the  New 
Haven,  Connecticut  Census  Study  that  was 
conducted  to  demonstrate  how  census  tech- 
niques can  be  used  to  obtain  information 
about  land  use  and  population  distribution 
within  cities.  (HRB) 
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141.   TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  EVALUATION 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  238. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20418,  1968,  166  pp. 
$5.20  per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 

P r ob 1 em .   Develop  systems  analysis  tech- 
niques designed  to  compare  different  trans- 
port techniques,  to  evaluate  alternative 
transportation  plans,  and  to  relate  evalua- 
tion of  such  plans  to  their  implementation. 
In  the  first  of  ten  papers,  E.  K.  Morlok, 
Northwestern  University,  offers  a  framework 
for  identifying  the  type  of  transport  ser- 
vice for  which  a  transport  technology  is 
inherently  well-suited.   Jin-Jerg  Wang, 
R.  R.  Snell,  and  M.  L.  Funk,  all  of  Kansas 
State  University,  discuss,  in  the  second 
paper,  a  technique  for  attacking  the  net- 
work investment  problem.   In  the  third 
paper,  T.  N.  Harvey,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  outlines  a  method  for 
comparing  alternative  networks  that  re- 
quires only  the  integral  volumes  and  travel 
times,  and  differences  in  proposed  construc- 
tion costs.   In  the  fourth  paper,  re- 
searchers from  Charles  River  Associates, 
T.  A.  Domencich,  Gerald  Kraft,  and  Jean- 
Paul  Valette,  describe  an  urban  transporta- 
tion model  that,  in  one  analytical  step, 
relates  the  number  of  zone-to-zone  trips 
for  a  given  purpose  and  mode  simultaneously 
to  socioeconomic  variables  and  system  char- 
acteristics.  Stearns  Caswell,  New  York  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  author  of  the 
fifth  paper,  proposes  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  computing  expressway  use  in 
terms  of  mean  trip  density.   The  remain- 
ing five  papers  and  two  discussions  are 
concerned  specifically  with  the  system 
evaluation  studies  and  techniques  used 
to  develop  transportation  plans  in  Chicago, 
Seattle,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  and  Minne- 
apolis.  These  papers  focus  on  the  impli- 
cations of  various  approaches  used  to 
evaluate  alternative  systems.   (HRB) 


142, 
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(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 


Highway  Research  Record  No.  234. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20418,  1968,  43  pp. 
$1.60  per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  four  papers  comprising  this 
report  were  originally  presented  at  an  in- 
ternational transportation  symposium  spon- 
sored by  the  Highway  Research  Board's 
Special  Committee  on  International  Coopera- 
tive Activities.   The  first  paper,  by  L.  J. 
Pursifull,  examines  the  effects  of  jumbo- 
jet  aircraft  on  airport  operations  and  re- 
quirements for  ground  transportation.   The 
second  paper,  by  N.  J.  Payne,  reviews  the 
developments  of  air  travel  in  Europe,  con- 
siders the  effect  of  new  types  of  aircraft 
on  ground  requirements,  and  tells  of  some 
of  the  facilities  that  are  underway  and 
being  considered  In  that  area.   In  the  third 
paper,  David  Baldwin  describes  the  planning 
and  preparation  for  Sweden's  change  from 
left-hand  to  right-hand  driving  and  relates 
some  early  experiences  under  the  new  sys- 
tem.  In  the  final  paper,  F.  P.  Davidson 
presents  a  brief  history  of  the  considera- 
tion of  a  tunnel  connecting  England  with 
the  Continent  and  outlines  future  plans  for 
the  operation  of  such  a  tunnel.   (HRB) 


143.   TRANSPORTATION  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

(a)  Charles  J.  Stokes.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  111  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003,  1968, 
222  pp.  +  appendices.   $12.50  per 
copy.   Library  of  Congress  Catalogue- 
Card  No.  68-18930.   (c)  University 
of  Bridgeport,  Department  of  Econom- 
ics, and  the  Brookings  Institution, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Explore  the  relationship  between 
transport  investment  and  economic  develop- 
ment by  analyzing  three  case  studies.   The 
case  studies--on  a  superhighway  in  Venezuela, 
the  freight  transport  system  of  Colombia, 
and  the  proposal  for  a  road  through  the 
jungle  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Andes 
--were  undertaken  to  investigate  what  hap- 
pens to  the  process  of  economic  development 
when  these  means  of  transportation  are  put 
into  use.   The  investigator  attempts  to 
clarify  the  problem  of  evaluating  a  project 
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both  before  and  after  massive  transport  in- 
vestments are  made,  to  provide  background 
information  for  a  study  of  economic  plan- 
ning that  involves  key  infrastructure  in- 
vestments, and  to  derive  an  understanding 
of  principles  of  transport  investment  in 
developing  countries.   (ML) 


144.   ECONOMIC  ANALYSES  OF  TRAVEL 

(a)  Lewis  C.  Copeland  and  Leona  M. 
Copeland.   (b)  In  process.   A  series 
of  studies  on  this  subject  are  being 
prepared  for  a  number  of  states.   For 
further  information  on  individual 
state  projects,  contact:   Virginia 
Travel  Council,  Richmond,  Va .  23223; 
North  Carolina  Travel  and  Promotion 
Division,  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602; 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism,  Travel  Divi- 
sion, Columbia,  S.  C.  29202;  Kentucky 
Department  of  Public  Information, 
Frankfort,  Ky.  40601;  The  Economic 
Progress  Commission,  Louisville,  Ky. 
40200;  Alabama  State  Bureau  of  Pub- 
licity and  Information,  Montgomery, 
Ala.  36104;  Mississippi  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Board,  Jackson,  Miss. 
39205;  Arkansas  Publicity  and  Parks 
Commission,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72701; 
Louisiana  Tourist  Development  Commis- 
sion, P.  0.  Box  44291,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  70804;  Iowa  Development  Commis- 
sion, Tourism  Division,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50309;  Tennessee  Department  of 
Conservation,  Division  of  Information, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37200;  Knoxville 
Tourist  Bureau,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37916; 
Illinois  Department  of  Business  and 
Economic  Development,  Springfield, 
111.  62700;  Convention  and  Tourist 
Council  of  Greater  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans .  66100.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  with  cooperation 
and  support  from  agencies  of  various 
states.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Measure  the  volume  and  trends  of 
travel  for  all  purposes,  both  within  the 
state  and  from  other  states.   The  primary 
emphasis  is  on  the  economic  impact  of 
travel-related  activities  and  the  several 
types  of  businesses  that  have  arisen  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  traveling  public  and 
to  transport  travelers.   (LCC) 


145.   STUDY  OF  THE  JOURNEY  TO  WORK  IN  URBAN 
AREAS 

(a)  B.  G.  Hutchinson  and  J.  F.  Morrall. 

(b)  In  process.   Two  phases  of  the 
project  completed  and  reports  issued: 
"Model  Building  of  the  Pedestrian 
Movements  Generated  by  the  Work  Trip 
in  the  C.  B.  D.,"  and  "Investigation 
of  the  Socioeconomic  and  Trip  Making 
Characteristics  of  C.  B.  D.  Workers." 
Available  from  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  University  of  Waterloo, 
Waterloo,  Ontario,  Canada.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  University  of  Water- 
loo, Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
under  sponsorship  of  Canadian  Council 
of  Urban  and  Regional  Research  and  the 
Canadian  Good  Roads  Association.   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   (1)  Develop  a  unified  model  which 
explains  the  residential  location  and  com- 
muting decisions  of  C.  B.  D.  employees;  (2) 
build  and  test  a  unified  transportation- 
land-use  model  of  the  journey  to  work  and 
residential-workplace  locations.   This  model 
will  simulate  all  work  trips  in  a  large  ur- 
banizing region.   Current  research  efforts 
are  being  directed  toward  completion  of  the 
second  objective. 

Method .   The  empirical  data  used  are  from 
the  Toronto  area.   (CM) 


146. 


RESEARCH  ON  THE  JOURNEY  TO  WORK 


(a)  James  0.  Wheeler.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians  Ex- 
change Bibliography  No.  65.   Available 
from  Council  of  Planning  Librarians, 
P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello,  111.  61856, 
January,  1969,  21  pp.   $2.50  per  copy, 
(c)  Michigan  State  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Geography.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography 
deals  with  the  subject  of  commuting,  and 
especially  with  its  economic  and  social  ef- 
fects.  It  covers  such  areas  as  land-use 
changes  resulting  from  journey  to  work  pat- 
terns, the  impact  of  work  trips  on  housing 
costs  and  land  values,  and  the  general  is- 
sues of  traffic  congestion  and  transporta- 
tion problems  in  cities.   Entries  include 
books,  articles,  reports,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations from  the  diverse  disciplines  of 
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sociology,  economics,  geography,  urban  plan- 
ning, traffic  and  transportation  engineering, 
business,  mathematics,  and  operations  re- 
search.  (ML) 


•  TRANS PORTATION--HIGHWAYS 


147.   SAFETY  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  USE 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title,  as  a 
Report  to  the  90th  Congress,  2nd  Ses- 
sion, Senate  Document  103,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.   Avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  June, 
1968,  107  pp.   $.50  per  copy.   (c) 
U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Secretary  of  Transportation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  safety  conditions  of 
the  nation's  motor  vehicles,  and  offer  rec- 
ommendations to  insure  greater  safety. 

Findings .   About  half  the  94  million  motor 
vehicles  in  use  today  are  estimated  to  be 
deficient  in  critical  aspects  of  safety 
performance,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
vehicle  deterioration  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  etiology  of  accidents  and  that 
the  government  and  general  public  share  re- 
sponsibility for  upgrading  the  safety  quali- 
ties of  all  vehicles  permitted  on  public 
thoroughfares . 

A  number  of  avenues  by  which  this  can  be 
accomplished  are  provided  in  The  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966:   (1) 
issuance  of  safety  performance  standards  for 
used  motor  vehicles  to  complement  standards 
for  new  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
equipment;  (2)  issuance  of  standards  for 
manufacturing  new  motor  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment which  would  insure  safety  reliability 
performance  over  a  designated  period  of 
use;  (3)  awarding  grants-in-aid  to  assist 
states  in  establishing  or  expanding  motor 
vehicle  inspection  programs  to  meet  uniform 
national  standards;  and  (4)  funding  broad- 
gaged  research  to  improve  understanding  of 
the  essential  aspects  of  used  motor  vehicle 
safety.   In  development  of  used  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  standards,  it  is  important  to: 
(1)  identify  those  aspects  of  motor  vehicle 
performance  likely  to  deteriorate  to  the 
point  of  being  a  safety  hazard;  (2)  estab- 
lish the  maximum  permissible  deterioration 


in  safety  performance  permitted  before  cor- 
rective repairs  or  removal  of  the  vehicle 
from  the  road  are  required. 

Establishment  of  other  state  highway  safety 
programs  which  complement  motor  vehicle  in- 
spection are  also  important,  including  re- 
cords systems  on  drivers,  vehicles,  acci- 
dents, and  roadway  conditions. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  research 
program  be  expanded  in  these  areas:   (a) 
research  on  vehicle  deterioration  with  use; 
(b)  the  significance  to  safety  of  vehicle 
deterioration;  (c)  inspection  and  diagnosis 
of  vehicle  safety  quality  conditions;  (d) 
maintenance  and  repair  of  vehicles;  and 
(e)  implementing  used  vehicle  safety  pro- 
grams.  (MEL) 


148.      COST-EFFECTIVENESS    IN   TRAFFIC   SAFETY 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  111  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10003,  1968,  180  pp. 
$10.00  per  copy.   Library  of  Congress 
Catalogue  Card  No.  68-18920.   (c) 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Office  of  Transportation  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  a  two-part,  comprehensive 
study  in  the  application  of  cost-effective- 
ness analysis  to  the  evaluation  of  traffic 
safety  programs.   Part  I,  "Structure  and 
Elements  of  the  Process,"  is  concerned  with 
program  objectives  of  traffic  safety,  traf- 
fic safety  data,  and  measurement;  Part  II, 
"Methods  and  Applications,"  with  optimiza- 
tion techniques,  accident  costs,  and  data 
evaluation.   A  pilot  study  described  in 
Part  II  illustrates  the  application  of  the 
analytic  approach  to  a  specific  traffic 
safety  ob jec tive--the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  cross-median  accidents  on  divided 
highways.   Though  the  data  are  considered 
in  detail,  the  book  examines  only  data  re- 
lated to  direct  remedial  action  programs 
rather  than  any  concerned  with  research  and 
data  collection  activities.   (WGL) 


149.       PUBLIC   ATTITUDES    TOWARD   HIGHWAY 
IMPROVEMENTS 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
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Highway  Research  Record  No.  233. 
Available  from  Highway  Research  Board, 
Publications  Department  805,  2101 
Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20418,  46  pp.   $1.60  per  copy. 
(c)  Highway  Research  Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  contains  four 
reports  concerned  with  public  attitudes  to- 
ward various  highway  improvements. 

In  the  first,  Floyd  Thiel  and  John  Yasnowsky, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  summarize  25 
studies  conducted  in  various  states  to  deter- 
mine the  impact  and  overall  benefits  of  the 
Highway  Beautif icat ion  Act  of  1965.   They 
conclude  that:   (1)  the  overall  impact  of 
the  Act  will  be  fairly  minor;  (2)  motorists 
will  receive  increased  pleasure,  comfort, 
convenience,  and  safety;  and  (3)  billboard 
controls  should  have  little  effect  on  total 
demand  for  gas,  food,  and  lodging. 

In  the  second  paper,  C.  T.  Moore,  M.  L. 
Mayer,  and  J.  B.  Mason,  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  report  on  their  research  that 
attempted  to  place  a  value  on  the  limita- 
tion of  information  concerning  motels  and 
hotels,  such  as  reduction  in  billboards. 
They  concluded  that  the  way  a  motel  or  hotel 
looks  is  the   most  important  information 
source.   While  billboards  outrank  all  other 
advertising  media  in  influencing  selection 
of  lodging  place,  they  place  sixth  when  com- 
pared to  all  sources  of  information. 

In  the  third  paper,  based  on  600  shoppers 
in  Middletown,  N.  Y. ,  Allan  Goodwin,  of 
Orange  County  (N.  Y.)  Community  College, 
discusses  attitudes  and  shopper  mobility  in 
a  small  city.   He  found  that  poor  driving 
and  parking  conditions  in  small  city  busi- 
ness districts  do  more  to  chase  shoppers 
to  suburban  stores  than  do  similar  problems 
in  large  metropolitan  areas. 

In  the  final  paper,  A.  N.  Nash  and  S.  H. 
Hille,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  de- 
scribe a  three-year  study  designed  to  iden- 
tify and  assess  the  importance  of  various 
attributes  of  an  ideal  transportation  sys- 
tem by  measuring  public  attitudes.   Based 
on  surveys  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
these  factors  were  listed  in  order  of  their 
importance  to  the  user:   getting  to  the 
destination  safely  and  reliably;  convenience 
and  comfort;  travel  time;  cost;  condition 
of  the  vehicle;  self-esteem  and  autonomy; 
traffic  and  congestion  (both  in  and  out  of 
the  vehicle);  and  diversion  (i.  e.,  travel- 
ing companions  and  scenery).   (JS) 


150.   RESEARCH  NEEDS  IN  HIGHWAY  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
National  Cooperative  Highway  Research 
Program  Report  55.   Available  from 
the  Highway  Research  Board,  2101 
Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1968,  66  pp.   $2.80  per  copy, 
(c)  Bertram  D.  Tallamy  Associates  and 
Wilbur  Smith  Associates,  under  con- 
tract with  the  Highway  Research  Board, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  Officials 
in  cooperation  with  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  was  prepared  specif- 
ically for  top  highway  officials,  research 
administrators,  and  researchers,  to  aid 
them  in  formulating  a  highway  transporta- 
tion research  program.   It  examines  trans- 
portation systems  and  related  research 
needs  which  meet  recognized  national  trans- 
portation research  goals;  it  develops  a 
framework  for  structuring  a  research  pro- 
gram with  a  method  of  assigning  priorities 
and  funding  requirements  to  proposed  re- 
search projects.   To  illustrate  the  latter, 
an  appendix  presents  a  sample  program  that 
draws  on  an  unrefined  pool  of  more  than 
900  suggested  research  projects.   In  addi- 
tion, development  of  highway  research  in 
this  country  is  discussed,  and  the  various 
research  agencies  identified. 

Findings .   Establishment  of  a  meaningful 
research  structure  first  requires  the  set- 
ting of  overall,  national  transportation 
research  goals  or  objectives.   This  can 
then  be  followed  by  identification  of  subor- 
dinate, compatible  goals  for  highway  trans- 
portation research.   Major  highway  trans- 
portation research  goals,  which  should  re- 
flect the  long-range  direction  of  effort, 
will  warrant  review  and  restatement  only 
infrequently  if  the  resultant  program  is 
to  maintain  continuity. 

Under  each  of  these  goals,  broad  researchable 
problem  areas  currently  affecting  attain- 
ment of  these  goals  can  be  identified. 
Inasmuch  as  these  broad-based  problem  areas 
will  be  responsive  to  specific  immediate 
concerns,  policies,  and  other  current  in- 
fluences, they  should  be  reviewed  regularly 
and  updated  as  required.   At  the  same  time, 
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they  can  be  assigned  a  relative  priority 
value  by  the  selection  committee. 

As  the  basic  source  from  which  the  research 
structure  is  created,  this  concept  requires: 
(1)  the  continuing  replenishment  of  a  stock- 
pile of  specific  proposed  research  projects; 
and  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  means  of 
coding  or  classifying  and  processing  these 
projects  in  the  context  of  their  applica- 
bility to  the  goals  and  problem  areas  in 
the  research  structure.   (MEL) 


151.   JOINT  PROJECT  CONCEPT:   INTEGRATED 
TRANSPORTATION  CORRIDORS 

(a)  Darwin  G.  Stuart.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Barton-Aschman  Associates,  Benefit 
Trust  Bldg.,  1771  W.  Howard  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60626,  January,  1968, 
129  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Barton-Aschman  Associates,  under  con- 
tract with  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  examines  the  joint 
project  concept  as  a  tool  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  comprehensive  urban  and  regional 
planning.   By  this  method,  specific  capital 
investments  occupying  the  same  or  adjacent 
sites  are  planned  in  concert.   This  report 
is  essentially  concerned  with  joint  develop- 
ment projects  which  include  a  major  trans- 
portation facility,  particularly  those 
using  integrated  transportation  corridors 
as  a  means  of  bringing  major  transportation 
routes  and  adjacent  land  uses  into  closer 
harmony. 

The  publication  is  divided  into  four  main 
sections:   (1)  exploration  of  the  relation- 
ship of  joint  development  to  comprehensive 
metropolitan  planning  and  programming,  and 
identification  of  basic  objectives;  (2) 
definition  of  the  joint  project  concept, 
as  related  to  major  transportation  rights- 
of-way,  describing  the  range  of  situations 
and  opportunities  where  the  concept  has 
potential  benefit;  (3)  exposition  of  the 
techniques,  methods,  and  principles  to  be 
used  in  local  planning  for  joint  develop- 
ment projects;  and  (4)  examination  of  im- 
plementation, including  legal  aspects  of 
land  acquisition  and  development,  federal 
aid  programs,  financing,  interagency  co- 
ordination and  administration,  environmen- 
tal factors,  and  engineering  aspects. 


Findings .   A  wide  variety  of  joint  develop- 
ment projects  can  serve  as  an  effective 
means  for  integrating  major  urban  trans- 
portation facilities  with  the  surrounding 
urban  environment.   There  are  no  signifi- 
cant problems  which  bar  much  wider  adop- 
tion of  this  concept. 

In  addition,  the  report  concludes:   (1) 
Joint  projects  associated  with  major  trans- 
portation rights-of-way  can  achieve  basic 
community  benefits:   (a)  the  location  of 
land  uses  requiring  high  accessibility  at 
transportation-related  sites  which  offer 
high  accessibility;  (b)  environmental  and 
aesthetic  improvements  through  coordinated 
design;  (c)  land  conservation;  and  (d) 
maintenance  of  neighborhood  continuity  by 
reducing  disruption  and  relocation  prob- 
lems.  (2)  Various  opportunities  exist  in 
different  land-use  categories  —  recreation, 
public  buildings,  utilities,  transit  and 
parking,  housing,  and  private  development. 
(3)  A  procedure  of  joint  project  planning 
should  be  developed  which  can  be  incor- 
porated within  comprehensive  planning  pro- 
grams of  specific  urban  areas.   (4)  Joint 
projects  offer  opportunity  for  productive 
use  of  federal  aid  programs,  such  as  those 
of  HEW,  HUD,  Transportation,  Interior, 
Post  Office,  Defense,  GSA,  and  The  Corps 
of  Engineers.   (5)  Demonstration  projects 
should  be  encouraged  which  explore  the 
potentials  of  both  the  joint  project  and 
the  corridor  concepts ;  and  those  involving 
air  rights  development.   (6)  A  major  guide- 
line for  identifying  joint  project  oppor- 
tunities in  built-up  areas  should  be  the 
coordination  of  transportation  and  renewal 
improvements;  in  suburban  and  urban  fringe 
areas,  it  should  be  the  interchange  dis- 
trict zoning  and  development  concept.   (7) 
Procedures  and  policies  for  projects  in- 
volving private  development  should  be  es- 
tablished.  (8)  Additional  research  is 
needed  on  economic  and  environmental  as- 
pects of  joint  development  in  association 
with  major  transportation  rights-of-way. 
(9)  State,  metropolitan,  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  should  review  all  major 
transportation  plans,  and  major  completed 
transportation  facilities,  to  discover 
existing  or  potential  joint  project  poten- 
tials.  (ML  and  JS) 


152. 


DEVELOPING  TRANSPORTATION  PLANS 


(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
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Highway  Research  Record  No.  240. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20418,  99  pp.   $3.60 
per  copy.   (c)  Highway  Research  Board, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  consists  of  six 
reports  concerned  with  transportation  plan- 
ning.  One  paper,  by  Herman  A.  J.  Kuhn, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  attempts  to  pro- 
vide guidelines  for  sound  planning  of  free- 
way interchanges  by  studying  what  factors 
influence  traffic  volumes  at  the  highway- 
service  oriented  facilities  that  predominate 
at  rural  freeway  interchanges.   The  sub- 
jects of  the  other  five  reports  are  indi- 
cated by  their  titles:   C.  R.  Fleet  and 
S.  R.  Roberts,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
"Trip  Generation  in  the  Transportation  Plan- 
ning Process";  G.  A.  Shunk,  W.  L.  Grecco, 
and  V.  L.  Anderson,  Purdue  University,  "The 
Journey  to  Work:   A  Singular  Basis  for  Traf- 
fic Pattern  Surveys";  H.  D.  Deutschman, 
Tri-State  Transportation  Commission  and 
N.  L.  Jaschik,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. ,  "In- 
come and  Related  Transportation  and  Land- 
Use  Planning  Implications";  W.  R.  Jefferies, 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Regional  Planning 
Commission  and  E.  C.  Carter,  West  Virginia 
University,  "Simplified  Technique  for  De- 
veloping Transportation  Plan";  J.  R.  Walker, 
Albuquerque  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Planning  Department,  "Rank  Classification: 
A  Procedure  for  Determining  Future  Trip 
Ends."   (HRB) 


153.   NETWORK  EVALUATION  PROCEDURES 

(a)  P.  S.  Lobal.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  under  sponsorship  of  Sys- 
tem Development  Corporation.   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   Describe  a  set  of  procedures  for 
fast  and  efficient  determination  of  the 
effect  of  limited  changes  in  a  transporta- 
tion network.   These  procedures  utilize  a 
property  of  networks  which  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  evaluate  the  marginal  effects  of  any 
proposed  transportation  network,  and  to 
evaluate  large  numbers  of  network  alterna- 
tives that  differ  by  relatively  few  projects 
(such  as  widening  of  lanes  or  constructing 
a  new  bridge).   The  procedures  have  the 
advantage  of  providing  data  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  complex  interaction 


of  all  projects  and  also  of  indicating  the 
sequence  in  which  individual  projects 
should  be  put  into  operation  in  order  to 
provide  the  most  benefit  at  any  stage  of 
completion.   The  main  types  of  information 
obtained  for  each  network  alternative  in- 
clude:  (1)  changes  in  some  measure  of 
network  impedance  (travel  time,  costs,  or 
other  values);  (2)  changes  in  the  flow 
across  any  affected  link;  and  (3)  changes 
in  some  overall  method  of  system  perfor- 
mance.  (ML) 


154.   GEOMETRIC  DESIGN:   PHOTOGRAMMETRY 
AND  AERIAL  SURVEYS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  232. 
Available  from  Highway  Research  Board, 
Publications  Department  805,  2101 
Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20418,  85  pp.   $2.80  per  copy 
(c)  Highway  Research  Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  collection  of  eight  re- 
ports, five  describe  new  techniques  that 
can  help  the  design  engineer  preserve 
natural  features,  enhance  natural  beauty, 
and  minimize  the  disruptive  effects  of  the 
highways  in  the  environment.   The  remaining 
three  describe  current  research  being  con- 
ducted to  improve  photogrammetry  and  aerial 
surveying  methods. 

Subjects  covered  in  the  reports  include: 
(1)  how  to  reduce  highway  noise  through 
geometric  design  and  how  to  determine  a 
desirable  limit  for  vehicle  noise  near 
highways;  (2)  the  relationship  of  driver 
reaction  to  geometrical  elements  as  a  way 
to  establish  geometric  standards  for  high- 
way aesthetics;  (3)  computer  plotting 
techniques  which  make  it  possible  to  study 
highway  location,  alignment,  and  design 
problems  in  perspective;  and  (4)  a  method 
of  using  aerial  photographs  in  a  precision 
photogrammetric  instrument  to  acquire  data 
regarding  the  movement,  spacing,  and 
behavior  of  vehicles  on  the  highway.   (JS) 


155.   MINIMUM  TRAVEL  TIME  IN  URBAN  STREET 
NETWORKS 

(a)  Robert  R.  Snell  and  Monroe  L. 
Funk.   (b)  In  process.   Publications 
related  to  this  research  include: 
Monroe  L.  Funk,  Robert  R.  Snell,  and 
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Jack  B.  Blackburn,  "Optimal  Alloca- 
tion of  Trips  to  a  Street  Network," 
Journal  of  the  Highway  Division, 
A.  S.  C.  E.,  November,  1967;  Robert 
R.  Snell,  Monroe  L.  Funk,  L.  T.  Fan, 
Frank  A.  Tillman,  and  Jin-Jerg  Wang, 
"Traffic  Assignment:   An  Application 
of  the  Maximum  Principle,"  Transpor- 
tation Science,  to  be  published  in 
1969;  and  Jin-Jerg  Wang,  Robert  R. 
Snell,  and  Monroe  L.  Funk,  "Toward 
a  Solution  for  the  Optimal  Allocation 
of  Investment  in  Urban  Transporta- 
tion Networks,"  Highway  Research 
Record,  1968.   (For  a  further  report 
on  the  latter,  see  above,  Item  141.) 
(c)  Kansas  State  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Apply  a  generalized  version  of 
the  maximum  principle,  which  allows  the 
use  of  a  nonlinear  travel  time  function, 
to  the  problem  of  assigning  traffic  to 
an  urban  street  network. 

Method.  A  system  for  reflecting  congestion 
effects  in  traffic,  and  therefore  effec- 
tive capacity  restraint,  has  been  formu- 
lated, using  a  nonlinear  link  travel  time 
function,  right  and  left  turn  penalties, 
a  street  classification  system,  and  mul- 
tiple origins  and  destinations.   (ML) 


156.   HIGHWAY  AND  LAND-USE  RELATIONSHIPS 
IN  INTERCHANGE  AREAS 

(a)  Harvey  R.  Joyner,  Frederick  T. 
Aschman,  Rodney  E.  Engelen,  John  H. 
Lockner,  Charles  W.  Mosher,  and 
Richard  C.  Gern.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title 
by  Barton-Aschman  Associates, 
Benefit  Trust  Bldg.  ,  1771  W.  Howard 
St.,  Chicago,  111.   60626,  January, 
1968,  51  pp.  +  appendix.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Barton-Aschman  Asso- 
ciates, under  contract  with  Illinois 
Division  of  Highways,  and  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  means  of  avoiding  or 
minimizing  traffic  congestion  at  freeway 
interchanges  in  Illinois  by  achieving  an 
optimum  relationship  between  the  highway 
facilities  and  adjacent  land  use. 


Method .   (1)  Identify  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities, including  data  collection, 
review  of  current  laws  and  practices, 
inventory  of  existing  interchange  land 
development,  and  case  studies  of  existing 
interchanges;  (2)  develop  a  framework 
for  problem  solution;  and  (3)  develop 
principles  and  tools  for  problem  solution, 
including  identification  of  the  principles 
and  standards  needed  for  good  interchange 
area  planning. 

Findings .   Action  in  meeting  this  problem 
should  be  formulated  at  the  state  and 
local  level  as  a  concerted  and  continuing 
program  that  combines  the  activities  of 
highway  design,  community  planning,  and 
control  of  land  development  and  highway 
access . 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Division  of 
Highways  assume  primary  responsibility 
for  the  program  and  take  the  following 
steps:   (1)  define  objectives  and  develop 
an  awareness  of  good  planning  in  inter- 
change areas;  (2)  expand  the  role  of 
interchange  planning  in  all  phases  of 
the  overall  highway  planning  process;  and 
(3)  undertake  state-wide  interchange  plan- 
ning and  control,  utilizing  present  powers, 
Legislative  authority  should  be  sought 
to  both  strengthen  local  planning  and  to 
allow  ultimate  planning  and  control  to 
be  accomplished  at  the  state  level  when 
necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
highway  facilities.   (ML) 


157, 


HIGHWAY  LEGAL  PROBLEMS 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  National  Research  Council, 
Highway  Research  Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  selected  legal  prob- 
lems affecting  the  nation's  highway  and 
other  major  public  works  programs.   Eight 
special  contracts  have  been  awarded  in 
this  general  area,  as  follows:   (1)  "Elim- 
inating Enhancement  or  Diminution  Effects 
on  Right-of-Way  Valuation,"  Real  Estate 
Research  Corporation  (St.  Paul).   This 
study  will  assemble  and  analyze  whatever 
statutory  and  case  law  now  exists  on  the 
subject.   (2)  "Recognition  of  Benefits 
to  Remainder  Property  in  Highway  Valuation," 
Joseph  M.  Montano  and  Associates  (Denver). 
Here  the  problem  is  to  collect,  analyze, 
and  group  the  large  body  of  case  law  that 
permits  a  variety  of  benefits  to  offset 
or  mitigate  the  amount  of  compensation 
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that  must  be  paid.   (3)  "Taxation  Aspects 
of  Right-of-Way  Acquisition,"  University  of 
Tulsa.   In  this  study,  the  contractor  will 
identify,  analyze,  and  explain  the  many 
elements  of  the  taxation  aspects  of  right- 
of-way  acquisition.   (4)  "Compensation  in 
the  Nature  of  Additives  to  Market  Value," 
University  of  Oklahoma  Research  Institute. 
This  study  is  to  analyze  statutes  and  cases 
on  a  federal  and  state-by-state  basis  to 
learn  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  these 
issues  and  to  measure  the  trend,  if  any. 

(5)  "Rules  of  Discovery  and  Disclosure  in 
Highway  Condemnation  Proceedings,"  Long, 
Mikkelborg,  Wells  &  Fryer  (Seattle).   In 
this  study,  the  investigators  will  collect 
and  analyze  the  body  of  statute  and  case 
law  concerning  the  way  state  and  federal 
rules  of  discovery  apply  to  eminent  domain 
actions.   (6)  "Valuation  and  Condemnation 
Problems  of  Selected  Special  Purpose  Prop- 
erties," Edward  E.  Level  (Everett, 
Washington).   Mr.  Level  will  clarify  the 
special  purpose  property  field  by  assembling 
and  analyzing  the  case  law  applicable  to 
this  class  of  property.   (7)  "Valuation  and 
Compensability  of  Noise,  Pollution,  and 
Other  Environmental  Factors,"  University  of 
Oklahoma  Research  Institute.   This  study 
will  single  out  and  analyze  the  valuation 
and  legal  compensability  problems  of  cases 
claiming  damages  from  highway-oriented  noise, 
air  and  water  pollution,  and  other  similar 
environmental  factors.   (8)  "Remainder  Dam- 
ages Caused  by  Drainage,  Run-Off,  Blasting, 
and  Slides,"  Harrison  Lewis   (Raleigh,  North 
Carolina).   Identification  and  clarification 
of  the  elements  of  law  relating  to  damage 
suits  arising  from  drainage,  run-off, 
blasting,  slides,  and  similar  events  is  the 
purpose  of  this  study.   (CK) 


158.   SCENIC  EASEMENTS 

(a)  Donald  T.  Sutte,  Jr.  and  Roger  A. 
Cunningham.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title,  as 
National  Cooperative  Highway  Research 
Program  Report  56,  by  the  Highway  Re- 
search Board,  2101  Constitution  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20418,  1968, 
174  pp.   $6.40  per  copy.   (c)  Highway 
Research  Board,  under  sponsorship  of 
The  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  in  cooperation  with 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  investigate  the  problems  re- 
lated to  the  identification  and  application 


of  legal  and  valuation  principles  for  the 
acquisition  of  scenic,  conservation,  and 
roadside  easements;  outdoor  advertising  and 
junkyard  activities;  and  scenic  enhancement 
interests,  which  have  emerged  from  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Highway  Beaut  if ication 
Act  of  1965  and  the  scenic  road  programs. 

The  report  analyzes  constitutional  ques- 
tions, derivations  of  appropriate  enabling 
legislation,  form  and  content  of  scenic 
easement  conveyances,  and  the  enforcement, 
transferability,  and  termination  of  scenic 
easement  rights,  together  with  proposed  new 
scenic  easement  enabling  legislation  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  form  and  content  of 
scenic  easement  conveyances.   In  addition, 
current  state  scenic  easement  enabling 
legislation,  constitutional  anti-diversion 
provisions,  and  selected  scenic  easement 
forms  are  set  out  in  appendices.   The  vari- 
ous administrative  problems  involved  in 
conducting  a  scenic  easement  program  are 
discussed,  and  specific  procedures  for  con- 
ducting a  successful  program  in  a  state  are 
recommended.   Valuation  problems  and  pro- 
cedures are  presented,  with  the  valuation 
aspects  noted  that  appear  to  be  applicable 
to  scenic  easement  appraisal. 

Findings .   (1)  The  scenic  easement  would 
appear  to  be  an  extremely  useful  device 
for  implementing  the  highway  beautif ication 
program.   (2)  The  experience  of  the  Wisconsin 
Highway  Commission  indicates  it  is  possible 
to  operate  a  program  of  scenic  easement  ac- 
quisition and  maintenance  quite  successfully 
provided  certain  qualifications  are  met. 
(3)  It  is  likely  that  use  of  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  and  the  expenditure  of  state 
funds  to  acquire  scenic  easements  will  be 
sustained  in  most  states,  if  challenged, 
on  the  ground  that  scenic  easements  promote 
a  public  purpose  and  make  possible  a  public 
use  of  the  servient  land.   (4)  One  of  the 
most  important  aspects  pertaining  to  the 
program  at  this  particular  time  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  scenic  easement  committee 
or  acquisition  board  within  a  specific  state. 
(MEL) 


159. 


PARKING 


(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  237. 
Available  from  Highway  Research  Board, 
Publications  Department  805,  2101 
Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20418,  20  pp.   $1.20  per  copy. 
(c)  Highway  Research  Board.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   Two  papers  on  parking  and  traffic 
characteristics  comprise  this  publication. 
In  the  first,  Willard  A.  Alroth  of  Paul  C. 
Box  and  Associates  gathered  data  from  22 
suburban  industries  in  Niles,  Illinois 
(Chicago  suburb  with  30,000  population),  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  parking, 
loading,  and  traffic  generation  with  land, 
building  areas,  and  employment.   He  found 
that  with  regard  to  parking  spaces  required, 
the  total  number  of  employees  is  the  best 
predictor.   On  the  average,  54  parking 
spaces  are  required  per  100  employees;  when 
using  total  developed  land  as  the  measure, 
5.7  parking  spaces  are  needed  for  every 
10,000  square  feet  of  developed  land.   Com- 
paring traffic  volumes  created  by  the  indus- 
trial developments  to  the  three  basic  fac- 
tors of  total  developed  land  area,  building 
area,  and  number  of  employees,  the  investi- 
gator found  that  again,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees is  the  best  predictor  and  that  the 
30-minute  peak  traffic  flow  rate  was  21 
vehicles  for  every  100  employees. 

The  second  study,  by  Austin  E.  Brant,  Jr. 
and  Jack  Kinstlinger  of  Tippetts-Abbett- 
McCarthy-S tratton,  describes  means  by  which 
parking  demand  can  be  determined  from  origin- 
destination  data  normally  collected  during 
a  comprehensive  transportation  planning 
study.   Data  were  obtained  by  applying  their 
procedures  in  five  urban  areas  in  south- 
eastern Massachusetts.   The  accuracy  of  the 
computed  parking  demand  is  evaluated  with 
both  supply  and  use  of  facilities.   ( JS ) 


160.   PARKING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(a)  William  D.  Heath,  James  M. 
Hunnicutt,  Merritt  A.  Neale,  and 
Lawrence  A.  Williams.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
by  National  League  of  Cities,  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Studies,  1612  K  St., 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20006, 
October,  1967,  137  pp.   $7.00  per 
copy.   (c)  National  League  of  Cities 
and  International  Municipal  Parking 
Congress.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  was  undertaken  to 
assist  cities  in  their  efforts  to  find 
solutions  to  the  parking  problem.   It  does 
not  attempt  to  offer  solutions,  but  only 
to  present  general  statistical  data  rela- 
tive to  ongoing  municipal  parking  programs 
and  existing  facilities.   In  addition,  sum- 
mary case  study  presentations  of  the  activ- 
ities and  accomplishments  of  six  cities 


of  varying  population  are  presented  to 
point  up  techniques  that  have  been  employed 
successfully  by  various  cities  in  the  United 
States.   (MEL) 


•  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 


161, 


SKOKIE  SWIFT 


(a)  Thomas  Buck.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Mass  Transportation  Demonstration 
project  ILL-MTD  1,  by  the  Research 
and  Planning  Department,  Chicago 
Transit  Authority,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  P.  0.  Box  3555,  Chicago,  111. 
60654,  May,  1968,  56  pp.  +  appen- 
dices.  Price  not  indicated.   Li- 
brary of  Congress  Catalogue  Card  No. 
67-25275.   (c)  Chicago  Transit  Author- 
ity, Research  and  Planning  Department, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  final  project  report  explains 
how  the  project  determined  the  effectiveness 
and  economic  feasibility  of  linking  a  fast- 
growing,  medium-density  suburban  area  with 
the  central  city  by  rail  rapid  transit  co- 
ordinated with  buses  and  private  autos. 
It  also  suggests  criteria  and  guidelines 
useful  nationally  to  public  officials, 
transit  operators,  planners,  and  others 
interested  in  determining  whether  service 
of  this  type  should  be  provided  elsewhere. 

Previous  Research.   During  the  two  year 
operational  phase  of  the  Skokie  Swift  dem- 
onstration project,  eight  quarterly  re- 
ports to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  were  published  by 
the  Chicago  Transit  Authority.   These  re- 
ports, totalling  136  pages  of  text,  were 
backed  up  by  seven  technical  supplements 
containing  372  pages  of  underlying  data, 
analyses,  and  procedural  explanation. 

Findings .   Skokie  Swift  has  been  success- 
ful because  of  its  frequency,  speed,  rel- 
atively new  equipment,  and  convenience 
for  large  numbers  of  commuters.   A  very 
significant  factor  also  was  the  partici- 
pation in  all  phases  of  the  project  by  the 
community  itself.   Guidelines  for  traffic 
estimating,  station  spacing,  and  special 
operating  techniques  gained  through  Skokie 
Swift  have  been  applied  in  planning  transit 
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extensions  for  other  areas  of  Chicago, 
(ML) 


162.   SETTLEMENT  FUTURES  FOR  THE  NORTHEAST 
CORRIDOR  REGION 

(a)  John  Gerba.   (b)  In  process.   Com- 
pletion expected  in  Fiscal  Year  1969. 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, Office  of  Highspeed  Ground 
Transportation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  relate  alternative  future  po- 
tentials for  the  physical  development  of 
the  Northeastern  Seaboard  region  to  various 
transportation  configurations  being  for- 
mulated by  the  analytic  study  design  under- 
taken by  the  Northeast  Corridor  Transporta- 
tion Project.   Specific  steps  of  the  inves- 
tigation are  to  determine:   (1)  a  set  of 
development  patterns  circa  1980/90  realis- 
tically possible  under  available,  or  soon 
to  be  available,  resources;  (2)  a  second 
generation  set  of  speculative  development 
patterns  achievable  beyond  1980-90  and  pre- 
requisites necessary  for  their  attainment; 
and  (3)  incompatibilities  and  useful-life 
of  anticipated  settlement  components  in  use 
during  transition  period,  with  emphasis  on 
transport  services. 

Outputs  of  research  will  be  utilized  to 
evaluate  alternative  transportation  networks 
for  the  region  circa  1980/90,  and  to  extend 
the  study  time-frame  beyond  the  point  of 
the  current  state  of  regional  development 
modeling  reliability.   (JG) 


163.   OPTIMUM  ALLOCATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
TERMINALS  IN  URBAN  AREAS 

(a)  B.  E.  Cramer.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  Office 
of  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Devise  a  method  for  determining 
the  location  of  a  number  of  transportation 
terminals  in  an  urban  area  in  such  a  way 
that  they  are  most  accessible,  and  thus 
have  the  greatest  utility  from  a  system 
customer's  point  of  view. 

Method .   By  equating  demand  distribution 
with  population  distribution,  and  making 
some  straightforward  assumptions  about 
travel  velocity  and  path,  a  simple  circular 
model  was  constructed. 


Findings .   Subsequent  theoretical  and 
numerical  analyses  using  a  computer  program 
which  was  developed  from  the  model  sug- 
gested several  important  results.   There 
seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  model, 
which  is  based  on  very  modest  assumptions, 
and  requires  vastly  less  effort  to  para- 
metrize than  the  network  approach,  will 
generate  solutions  which  compare  favorably 
with  more  complex  models.   (BEC) 


164.   ECONOMICS  OF  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 

(a)  Herbert  Mohring.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Minnesota,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  under  sponsorship 
of  National  Science  Foundation.   (d) 

None. 

Problem.   To  expand  present  models  associ- 
ated with  the  provision  of  highway  and  mass 
transit  facilities  to  better  estimate  con- 
sumer welfare  losses  and  optimum  subsidy 
policies . 

Method.   Models  have  been  developed  to  es- 
timate welfare  losses  and  optimum  subsidy 
policies,  but  these  models  have  been  limited 
to  only  one  transportation  mode  and  have 
not  adequately  incorporated  important  real- 
life  considerations.   In  this  project  the 
models  will  be  expanded  by  taking  into 
account:   (1)  that  because  of  the  existence 
of  scale  economies  and  indivisibilities, 
the  costs  of  providing  highways  and  transit 
facilities  increase  both  with  increases  in 
the  frequency  with  which  access  to  them  is 
provided  and  with  the  decreases  in  the 
spacing  between  them;  and  (2)  that  con- 
sumers differ  in  the  monetary  value  they 
place  on  each  of  a  variety  of  nonmonetary 
attributes,  such  as  time  in  transit.   The 
relationship  between  the  capital  and  op- 
erating costs  of  various  types  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  their  size,  spacing, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  access  to  them 
is  provided  will  also  be  determined.   The 
models  will  be  used  to  develop  procedures 
to  estimate  both  the  social  costs  involved 
when  optimum  investment  and  pricing  policies 
are  not  employed  for  urban  transportation 
activities  and  the  magnitude  of  the  de- 
sirable mass  transit  subsidies  that  stem 
from  the  existence  of  scale  economies  and 
non-optimal  pricing  and  investment  proce- 
dures.  The  theoretical  work  should  also 
be  applicable  to  other  problems  involving 
the  optimal  spatial  distribution  of  activi- 
ties that  involve  scale  economies,  as 
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well  as  other  optimization  problems  in- 
volving multiple  characteristic  commodities 
whose  production  is  subject  to  increasing 
returns.   (SIE) 


165.   OPTIMUM  NETWORK  FOR  EFFICIENT  USE  OF 
PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 

(a)  J.  J.  Baker.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Alberta  University,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  National  Research  Council  of 
Canada.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  what  kind  of  network 
(radial  vs.  grid)  would  best  achieve  effi- 
cient use  of  public  transportation.   Speeds 
that  would  have  to  be  attained  on  various 
links  are  also  being  investigated. 

Method .   Testing  consists  of  assignment 
techniques  using  the  computer  and  data  of 
existing  cities  such  as  Edmonton  and  Winni- 
peg.  Research  is  oriented  towards  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  criteria  that  have  to  be 
met  before  specified  percentages  of  travel 
will  occur  by  public  transportation.   Pres- 
ent work  on  home  to  work  censuses  taken  in 
1961  and  1964  in  Edmonton,  indicates  the 
need  for  this  approach.   (SIE) 


166.   TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS  OF  THE  POOR  IN 
GHETTO  AREAS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
Final  report  expected  in  Fiscal  Year 
1970.   (c)  The  Urban  Institute,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Manpower  Administration.   (d) 
15:1-368 

Problem.   To  develop  a  transportation  model 
based  on  a  study  of  the  commuting  needs  of 
the  poor  in  ghetto  areas  in  a  large  U.  S. 
city  in  relation  to  access  to  employment 
opportunities  both  within  the  city  and  in 
its  suburbs.   Specifically,  the  study  is 
to:   (1)  examine  the  existing  transporta- 
tion system  of  a  large  U.  S.  city;  (2) 
analyze  existing  and  potential  employment 
opportunities  in  the  metropolitan  area; 
(3)  develop  new  and  additional  routes  and 
modes  of  transportation  for  the  needs  of 
inner-city  residents;  and  (4)  analyze  costs 
and  benefits  of  suggested  alternative 
transportation  models,  taking  into  consid- 
eration such  benefits  as  added  income  and 
employment,  and  reduced  welfare  costs. 
(SIE) 


TRANSPORTATION- -AIR 


167.       FEASIBILITY   AND   COST   OF   EXPANDED 
INTERCITY   AIR  SERVICE    IN   THE 
WASHINGTON-BOSTON    CORRIDOR 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Report  com- 
pleted and  submitted  to  sponsor  under 
above  title.   Available  from  Federal 
Clearinghouse  for  Scientific  and 
Technical  Information,  Springfield, 
Va.  22151,  1968,  variously  paged  + 
appendix.   $3.00  per  copy.   Clearing- 
house number  PB  166  883.   (c)  Systems 
Analysis  and  Research  Corporation, 
under  contract  with  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transpor- 
tation,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  Washington-Boston  Cor- 
ridor for  intercity  passenger  services  and 
facilities.   The  study  is  concerned  specif- 
ically with  air  transport  services  and 
facilities  and  is  primarily  directed  to 
providing  the  preliminary  foundation  for 
a  judgment  as  to  what  kinds  of  additions 
to  and  improvements  of  airports,  airway 
system,  and  aircraft  will  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  intercity  air  passenger  mar- 
ket in  1980,  in  the  Washington-Boston  area. 

Findings .   Aviation  has  achieved  a  promi- 
nent stature  in  the  transportation  system 
of  the  Corridor,  and  warrants  consideration 
along  with  and  as  a  substitute  for  improved 
surface  transportation  services  and  facili- 
ties.  Decentralization  and  segregation  of 
short-haul  operations  offer  sufficient 
promise  for  air  service  improvements  and 
cost  reduction  to  justify  more  detailed 
consideration,  with  respect  both  to  air- 
port location  and  to  craft  design.   (CLS) 


168.   ACCESS  TO  AIRPORTS 
REFERENCES 


SELECTED 


(a)  Jane  B.  Robbins.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians 
Exchange  Bibliography  No.  61.   Avail- 
able from  Council  of  Planning  Li- 
brarians, P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello, 
111.  61856,  November,  1968,  21  pp. 
$2.00  per  copy.   (c)  Northwestern 
University,  Transportation  Center 
Library.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography 
contains  227  references  to  articles  and 
publications  dealing  with  all  aspects  of 
airport  access.   Airport  access  is  defined 
as  transporting  passengers  and  baggage  by 
any  mode  of  transportation  from  their  ori- 
gin to  the  airport  or  from  the  airport  to 
their  destination  within  the  confines  of  an 
urban  area.   The  contents  include  general 
access,  ground  transportation,  access  by 
specific  mode  —  ground  effect  machines,  heli- 
copters, local  transit,  monorail,  motor  bus, 
railroads,  and  vertical  take  off  aircraft-- 
and  a  geographic  index.   (ML) 


VI.  Government 


GENERAL 


169.   REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
URBAN  PROBLEMS* 

(a)  Commission  members:   Paul  H. 
Douglas,  Chairman;  David  L.  Baker; 
Hugo  Black,  Jr.;  Lewis  Davis;  John 
DeGrove;  Anthony  Downs;  Ezra 
Ehrenkrantz;  Alex  Feinberg;  Jeh  V. 
Johnson;  John  Lyons;  Richard  W. 
O'Neill;  Richard  Ravitch;  Carl  E. 
Sanders;  Mrs.  Chloethiel  Woodard 
Smith;  Tom  J.  Vandergriff;  and  Coleman 
Woodbury.   (b)  Completed  and  released 
by  the  Commission,  December,  1968. 
The  preliminary  version  available  to 
the  Digest  at  this  time  includes  seven 
parts,  as  follows:   "Introduction  and 
Summary,"  137  pp.;  Part  I,  "The  Urban 
Setting:   Population,  Poverty,  and 
Race,"  55  pp.;  Part  II,  "Housing  Pro- 
grams," 433  pp.;  Part  III,  "Codes  and 
Standards,"  378  pp.;  Part  IV,  "Govern- 
ment Structure,  Finance,  and  Taxation," 
230  pp. ;  Part  V,  "Reducing  Housing 
Costs,"  207  pp.;  and  Part  VI, 


"Because  of  the  wide  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems, this  preliminary  information  on  its 
several  publications  is  presented  for  the 
assistance  of  our  readers.   A  more  detailed 
examination  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
(Editor's  note.) 


"Improvement  of  the  Environment," 
40  pp.   The  official  edition  of  the 
report  is  currently  in  press  at  the 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  under  the 
title  Building  the  American  City. 
Publication  is  expected  during  the 
latter  part  of  February  at  a  price 
of  $5.00  per  copy.   In  addition  to 
its  own  report,  the  Commission  has 
published  five  volumes  of  hearings 
and  thirteen  research  reports  which 
were  prepared  for  its  consideration, 
all  of  which  were  issued  in  1968  and 
are  available  from  GPO.   The  hearings 
are  as  follows:   Volume  I,  Hearings 
Before  the  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems:   Baltimore,  Boston, 
New  Haven,  and  Pittsburgh,  361  pp. 
$1.50  per  copy.   Volume  II,  ibid.  , 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  493 
pp.   $1.75  per  copy.   Volume  III, 
ibid. ,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Houston, 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Arlington,  and 
Miami,  387  pp.   $1.50  per  copy. 
Volume  IV,  ibid. ,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  494  pp.   $1.75  per 
copy.   Volume  V,  ibid . ,  Detroit,  St. 
Louis,  E.  St.  Louis,  and  Washington, 
499  pp.   $2.00  per  copy.   The  research 
reports  include  the  following  titles: 
(1)  Dick  Netzer,  Impact  of  the  Prop- 
erty Tax:   Its  Economic  Implications 
for  Urban  Problems,  62  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (This  report  was  also  is- 
sued in  May,  1968,  as  a  Committee 
Print  by  The  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
90th  Congress,  2nd  Session.   For  an 
abstract,  see  Quarterly  Digest,  15:1 
-355.)   (2)  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials,  Problems  of  Zoning 
and  Land-Use  Regulation,  80  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (For  an  ab- 
stract, see  Quarterly  Digest,  15:2 
-222.)   (3)  Patricia  Leavey  Hodge 
and  Phillip  M.  Hauser,  The  Challenge 
of  America's  Metropolitan  Population 
Outlook  -  1960  to  1985,  90  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (4)  Walter  Smart, 
Walter  Rybeck,  and  Howard  E.  Shuman, 
The  Large  Poor  Family  -  A  Housing 
Gap,  28  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 
(5)  Richard  E.  Slitor,  The  Federal 
Income  Tax  in  Relation  to  Housing, 
162  pp.   $1.25  per  copy.   (For  an 
abstract  of  this  report,  see  15:2- 
112.)   (6)  Allen  D.  Manvel,  Local 
Land  and  Building  Regulation:   How 
Many  Agencies?   What  Practices?   How 
Much  Personnel?,  48  pp.   $.55  per  copy. 
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(7)  Nathaniel  Keith,  Housing  America's 
Low-  and  Moderate-Income  Families, 
30  pp.   $.40  per  copy.   (8)  George 
Schermer  Associates,  More  Than  Shelter, 
Social  Needs  in  Low-   and  Moderate- 
Income  Housing,  213  pp.   $1.75  per 
copy.   (9)  Allen  D.  Manvel,  Housing 
Conditions  in  Urban  Poverty  Areas, 
21  pp.   $.35  per  copy.   (10)  Frank  S. 
Kristof,  Urban  Housing  Needs  Through 
the  1980's:   An  Analysis  and  Pro- 
jection, 92  pp.   $1.00  per  copy. 
(11)  Raymond  and  May  Associates, 
Zoning  Controversies  in  the  Suburbs: 
Three  Case  Studies,  82  pp.   $.75  per 
copy.   (12)  Three  Land  Research 
Studies.  (Allen  D.  Manvel,  "Trends  in 
the  Value  of  Real  Estate  and  Land, 
1956  to  1966";  Allen  D.  Manvel,  "Land 
Use  in  106  Large  Cities";  Robert  H. 
Gustafson  and  Ronald  B.  Welch,  "Es- 
timating California  Land  Values  from 
Independent  Statistical  Indicators," 
72  pp.   $.70  per  copy.   (13)  Not  yet 
published.   (14)  Frank  P.  Grad,  Legal 
Remedies  for  Housing  Code  Violations, 
264  pp.   $2.00  per  copy.    (c)  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems, 
(d)  14:2-302;  15:1-355;  15:2-112; 
and  15:2-222. 

Problem.   In  establishing  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems  in  1965,  Congress 
directed  it  to  study  three  problem  areas 
in  the  field  of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment.  One  area  was  housing  and  building 
laws,  standards,  codes,  and  regulations  and 
their  impact  on  building  costs,  as  well  as 
how  they  can  be  simplified,  improved,  and 
enforced  and  how  more  uniform  building 
codes  and  the  acceptance  of  technical  in- 
novations can  be  promoted.   A  second  area 
was  zoning  and  land-use  laws,  codes,  and 
regulations,  and  how  states  and  localities 
can  improve  and  utilize  them  in  order  to 
obtain  further  growth  and  development. 
Finally,  the  Commission  was  also  asked  to 
study  the  effect  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  tax  policies  on  land  and  property 
cost  and  on  incentives  to  build  housing  and 
make  improvements  in  existing  structures. 
In  general,  the  purpose  of  these  studies 
was  to  find  ways  and  means  by  which  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise  could  work  to- 
gether to  increase  the  supply  of  low-cost 
housing.   The  Commission  was  funded  in  1966, 
appointed  early  in  1967,  and  directed  to 
make  its  report  by  the  end  of  1968. 


Method.   Public  hearings  were  held  in  22 
cities  across  the  country,  at  which  pri- 
vate citizens,  professionals,  and  officials 
were  invited  to  testify,  not  only  on  ques- 
tions specifically  assigned  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  also  on  related  matters  which 
they  considered  urgent.   Commission  mem- 
bers also  made  field  trips  to  various  sec- 
tions of  these  cities.   In  addition,  more 
than  40  specific  research  papers  and  mono- 
graphs were  prepared  by  the  staff  and  out- 
side consultants  for  consideration  by  the 
Commission,  of  which  the  13  listed  above 
have  been  published.   Extensive  meetings 
were  then  held  by  the  Commission  to  re- 
view these  materials  and  frame  its  recom- 
mendat  ions . 

Findings .   In  the  concluding  pages  of  its 
Introduction  and  Summary,  the  Commission 
sharply  characterizes  the  central  thrust 
of  its  findings.   Although  the  specific 
assignments  given  to  it  were  heavily 
weighted  on  the  technical  side,  the  Com- 
mission felt  it  could  not  lose  sight  of 
the  relationship  between  these  technical 
matters  and  social  problems.   Too  few  have 
recognized  how  basic  democratic  issues  are 
related  to  local  government  structure  and 
finance,  to  zoning  policies,  land  and 
housing  costs,  or  to  national  housing  poli- 
cies.  Furthermore,  after  its  inspections, 
hearings,  and  research  studies,  it  found 
conditions  much  worse,  more  widespread, 
and  more  explosive  than  any  of  its  members 
had  thought,  in  terms  of  tensions  between 
central  city  and  suburb,  between  rich  and 
poor,  and  especially  between  black  and 
white.   Hence,  its  recommendations  (some 
149  in  all)  are  essentially  directed  at 
putting  housing  "on  the  front  burner." 
"...We  must  focus  our  housing  programs  on 
housing  for  poor  people.   We  believe  in 
giving  local  authorities  the  tools  and  the 
money  to  get  the  job  done.   The  states  must 
have  an  expanded  role,  especially  in  getting 
sites,  providing  for  low-income  housing, 
and  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  codes 
and  zoning.   We  need  simpler  programs,  a 
speed-up  in  processing,  and  more  initiative 
from  federal  agencies.   We  seek  the  utmost 
cooperation  from  builders,  developers,  and 
private  industry.   If  all  of  these  fail  to 
bring  an  abundance  of  housing  for  poor 
people,  then  we  believe  the  government  must 
become  the  builder  of  last  resort.   We  hope 
this  is  not  necessary,  but  past  neglect, 
unfulfilled  promises,  misplaced  priorities, 
and  the  consequences  of  failing  to  act  give 
us  compelling  moral  and  practical  reasons 
for  proposing  no  less."   (SK) 
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170.   AGENDA  FOR  THE  NATION 


(a)  Kermit  Gordon  (ed.)  and  others. 
See  below.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by  the 
Brookings  Institution,  1775  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20036,  1968,  620  pp.   $6.95  per 
copy.   Library  of  Congress  Catalogue 
Card  No.  68-58977.   (c)  The  Brookings 
Institution,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Ford  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  authors  of  the  18  essays  which 
comprise  this  book  discuss  major  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  issues  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
explore  alternative  courses  of  action.   The 
editor,  Kermit  Gordon,  summarizes  the  pur- 
pose:  "These  essays  are  intended  as  a 
contribution  to  public  discussion  and  debate 
on  the  problems  which  beset  us,  for  govern- 
ments make  wiser  decisions  when  the  issues 
are  widely  aired  and  argued." 

The  first  section  deals  with  domestic  is- 
sues.  Charles  L.  Schultze,  in  Budget  Alter- 
natives After  Vietnam,  points  out  that  once 
the  fighting  is  over,  resources  available 
for  domestic  problems  depend  upon  our  evalu- 
ation of  national  priorities.   Jobs,  Train- 
ing, and  Welfare  for  the  Underclass,  by 
James  L.  Sundquist,  makes  clear  that  al- 
though public  programs  may  be  conceived  in 
and  financed  from  Washington,  it  is  in  the 
communities  that  they  have  to  be  adminis- 
tered; and  they  must  be  conceived  as  part 
of  a  community  manpower  system,  each  pro- 
gram designed  in  relation  to  all  the  others. 
James  Tobin,  in  Raising  the  Incomes  of  the 
Poor,  concludes  that  the  present  system  of 
public  assistance  has  failed,  and  a  na- 
tionalized system  meshed  with  the  federal 
income  tax  is  needed.   Kenneth  B.  Clark,  in 
The  Negro  and  the  Urban  Crisis,  feels  that 
full  citizenship  for  the  Negro  requires 
breaking  up  the  ghettos,  but  a  crucial  prob- 
lem here  is  in  educating  people  to  accept 
and  master  the  challenges  of  human  conflict. 
Moving  Toward  Realistic  Housing  Goals,  by 
Anthony  Downs,  warns  against  promising 
faster  progress  in  providing  decent  housing 
for  all  than  can  be  achieved.   How  much 
housing  we  produce  is  bound  up  with  many 
other  aspects  of  national  performance,  such 
as  the  level  of  employment,  defense  produc- 
tion, and  spending  on  other  social  needs. 
James  Q.  Wilson,  in  Crime  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment, states  that  the  greatest  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  new  federal  involvement  in 
this  field  is  that  it  may  lead  to  fruitful 


experiments.   He  offers  five  steps  that  can 
be  taken  now,  one  of  which  calls  for  citi- 
zen interest  and  action  in  crime-prevention 
programs.   Ralph  W.  Tyler's  Investing  in 
Better  Schools  covers  seven  areas  where 
schools  are  in  drastic  need  of  change  now, 
or  our  nation's  very  existence  will  be 
threatened.   New  Challenges  to  the  College 
and  University,  by  Clark  Kerr,  sees  two 
possible  roads  ahead--  a  new  era  of  service 
and  achievement  in  higher  education  or  a 
"collision  course"  (David  Riesman's  phrase) 
between  the  ambitions  of  the  academies  and 
the  disillusionments  of  the  students  within, 
and  the  public  outside  the  campus.   Herbert 
Stein,  in  Unemployment,  Inflation,  and 
Economic  Stability,  urges  that  policies  to 
control  inflation  must  be  made  not  for  one 
year  or  for  one  term  of  a  President,  but 
for  a  longer  period;  and  analyzes  the 
choices  which  must  be  made  to  retain  both 
high  employment  and  relative  price  stability. 
Stephen  K.  Bailey,  in  Managing  the  Federal 
Government,  states  that  the  President  of 
the  U.  S.  faces  a  crisis  of  public  confi- 
dence in  the  capacity  of  the  government  to 
manage  itself,  and  to  carry  out  with  ef- 
ficiency and  equity  its  own  legislative  man- 
dates.  The  goal  of  reform  is  to  subject 
atomized  power  to  the  discipline  of  general 
politics  in  the  Presidency  and  the  Congress. 

The  last  section  of  this  book  is  devoted  to 
questions  of  foreign  policy  (though  the 
editor  points  out  that  this  is  an  arbitrary 
division,  since  our  domestic  and  foreign 
concerns  are  so  intertwined).   The  Politics 
of  Alliance:   The  United  States  and  Western 
Europe ,  by  Francis  M.  Bator,  is  optimistic. 
The  author  feels  that  despite  present  dis- 
equilibrium, the  U.  S.  and  Western  Europe 
will,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  enjoy  a 
harmony  of  interests  in  creating  ground 
rules  for  a  true  international  community. 
Marshall  D.  Shulman  sees,  in  his  essay, 
Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  profound 
changes  in  Soviet-American  relations,  due 
to  the  political  and  social  consequences 
of  changes  in  technology.   The  important 
point  is  that  this  relationship  must  be 
visualized  as  proceeding  through  a  series 
of  stages  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time.   Transpacific  Relations,  by  Edwin  0. 
Reischauer,  has  as  its  theme  that  our  whole 
approach  to  Asia  must  be  rethought  and  re- 
constructed.  The  author  suggests  that  an 
overall  objective  should  be  to  reduce  the 
political  polarization  that  has  involved 
us  in  the  Vietnam  war,  kept  alive  mutual 
fears  of  hegemony  between  us  and  China, 
and  contributed  to  unhealthy  tensions 
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throughout  the  whole  area.   John  C.  Campbell, 
in  The  Middle  East,  describes  a  tenable  posi- 
tion for  the  U.  S.  which  would  establish 
durable  relations  with  both  sides  in  the  con- 
flict.  The  Dollar  and  the  World  Economy, 
by  Richard  N.  Cooper,  points  out  that  none 
of  us  can  be  indifferent  to  the  international 
monetary  system,  for  it  influences  our  em- 
ployment, the  prices  we  pay,  and  the  wages 
we  receive.   Max  F.  Millikan,  in  The  United 
States  and  Low-Income  Countries,  makes  a 
strong  case  for  the  thesis  that  U.  S.  econom- 
ic, cultural,  social,  and  security  interests, 
and  moral  concern  for  the  welfare  of  man 
everywhere  come  together  and  can  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  right  kinds  of  policies  to- 
ward the  low-income  countries.   The  argument 
of  Carl  Kaysen's  Military  Strategy,  Military 
Forces,  and  Arms  Control  is  that  a  policy 
of  arms  limitation,  restrictions  in  deploy- 
ment, and  arms  control  is  not  only  cheaper 
than  one  of  continuing  competition  in  arms 
and  military  confrontation;  it  is  safer. 
The  concluding  essay,  Central  Issues  of 
American  Foreign  Policy,  by  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
has  as  its  theme  that  the  age  of  the  super- 
powers is  nearing  its  end,  that  military 
power  no  longer  equates  with  influence,  and 
the  world  is  becoming  a  politically  multi- 
power  world.   The  U.  S.  is  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  operate  programs  globally,  or 
to  impose  its  solution.   Our  role  must  be 
to  foster  the  initiative  of  others.   "We 
require  a  new  burst  of  creativity,  however," 
says  Mr.  Kissinger,  "not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  other  countries  as  for  our  own  peo- 
ple, especially  the  youth."   And  he  con- 
cludes, "...we  will  never  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  building  a  stable  and  creative 
world  order  unless  we  first  form  some  con- 
ception of  it."   (CK) 


171.   CITIES  IN  TROUBLE: 
URBAN  RESEARCH 


AN  AGENDA  F^R 


(a)  Anthony  H.  Pascal  (ed.),  Adam 
Yarmolinsky,  Ira  S.  Lowry,  Barbara 
Woodfill,  Daniel  M.  Weiler,  William 
A.  Johnson,  Robert  Rosenkranz,  Douglas 
F.  Loveday,  Samuel  M.  Genensky,  and 
C.  T.  Whitehead.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
Memorandum  RM-5603-RC,  by  the  RAND 
Corporation,  1700  Main  St.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.   90406,  August,  1968, 
159  pp.   $3.00  per  copy.   Supplemen- 
tary papers  related  to  this  project 
are  presented  in  a  second  publication, 


Anthony  H.  Pascal  (ed.),  Contributions  to 
the  Analysis  of  Urban  Problems.  P-3868, 
RAND  Corporation,  August,  1968,  184  pp. 
$3.00  per  copy.   California  residents  should 
add  57o  sales  tax.   (c)  RAND  Corporation. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  summarize  the  ideas  emanating 
from  the  RAND  Workshop  on  Urban  Programs, 
December  18,  1967  -  January  10,  1968,  and 
to  present  an  agenda  for  research  on  the 
problems  of  American  cities. 

Findings .   Recommendations  for  program  ini- 
tiatives and  research  were  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:   education,  housing,  manpower 
training  and  jobs,  public  assistance,  pub- 
lic order,  and  health  services.   The  authors 
addressed  such  themes  as  background  and  ob- 
jectives of  current  programs;  characteristics 
of  the  population  served;  program  failures 
and  their  causes;  interrelationships  among 
program  areas;  and  the  contribution  of  cur- 
rent programs  to  the  achievement  of  broad 
societal  goals. 

Three  tentative  conclusions  emerged  from 
the  Workshop:   (1)  There  are  no  panaceas 
for  the  problems  of  American  cities.   The 
problems  are  deep-rooted,  complex,  and  not 
likely  to  respond  to  superficial  or  short- 
range  attacks  with  limited  resources.   (2) 
A  fragmented  approach  to  urban  problems 
cannot  succeed.   No  single  agency  or  bureau 
has  the  tools  to  deal  with  any  of  the  major 
issues  facing  the  cities.   (3)  There  is  a 
role  for  problem-oriented,  quantitative  work 
cutting  across  disciplinary  lines.   (ML) 


172.   POLITICS  AND  POLICY:   THE  EISENHOWER, 
KENNEDY,  AND  JOHNSON  YEARS 

(a)  James  L.  Sundquist.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Brookings  Institution, 
1775  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20036,  1968,  560  pp. 
$8.75  per  copy,  cloth;  $3.50,  paper, 
(c)  The  Brookings  Institution.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   In  this  volume,  the  investigator 
examines  the  responsiveness  of  America's 
political  and  governmental  machinery  to 
domestic  problems,  by  analyzing  the  working 
of  the  American  system  of  government  during 
the  fourteen-year  period  from  1953  through 
1966  in  response  to  domestic  issues  of  fore- 
most public  concern. 
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Findings .   The  political  deadlock  that  had 
blocked  most  of  the  domestic  proposals  of 
President  Kennedy  was  broken  in  1964  and 
1965  when  the  Congress  passed  laws  to  out- 
law racial  discrimination,  aid  the  public 
schools,  assure  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
create  jobs  for  the  unemployed,  launch  a 
war  on  poverty,  and  protect  the  outdoor  en- 
vironment.  Though  the  shock  of  President 
Kennedy's  assassination  and  the  landslide 
victory  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  1964  helped 
to  speed  congressional  action,  this  legisla- 
tive outpouring  of  the  early  Johnson  years 
was  not  a  sudden  achievement,  not  the  result 
of  national  tragedy  and  political  happen- 
stance, but  the  fulfillment  of  a  decade  of 
arduous  work  by  political  activists  in  the 
Congress  and  outside.   How  the  activists 
developed  their  measures,  won  party  and 
popular  support,  and  eventually  enacted  them 
is  described,  case  by  case,  in  Part  I. 
Part  II  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
institutions  —  the  party  system,  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  and  elections,  and  the 
interaction  of  President  and  Congress  in  the 
legislative  process.   (JS) 


173.   CITY  PROBLEMS  OF  1968 

(a)  Wilbur  H.  Baldinger  (ed.).   (b) 
Completed.   Published  under  the  above 
title,  and  subtitled  "The  Annual  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  1968,"  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors,  1707  H  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006,  June, 
1968,  170  pp.   $3.00  per  copy.   (c) 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  the  views  of  a  wide 
variety  of  professionals—mayors,  cabinet 
officials,  planners,  program  directors,  and 
business  leaders  — on  a  number  of  critical 
issues  racing  the  cities.   The  issues  under 
discussion  are:   "New  Technology  for  City 
Hall,"  "Model  Cities,"  "Health  in  the 
Ghetto,"  and  "Youth  Participation  Programs." 
"Resolutions  of  the  Conference"  details  the 
specific  proposals  made  to  remedy  many  urban 
problems.   The  resolutions  covered  these 
areas,  among  others:   civil  disorders,  city- 
state  revenue  sharing,  tax  credit  and  tax 
exemption  of  cities,  decentralization  of 
city  government  and  services,  municipal  data 
systems,  the  American  Indian,  establishment 
of  national  priorities,  economic  opportunity 
programs,  and  human  rights.   (ML) 


174. 


URBAN  DATA  SERVICE 


This  new  information  service  of  the  Inter- 
national City  Managers'  Association  offers 
an  integrated  four-part  program  to  sub- 
scribers:  (1)  Monthly  data  reports  on  munic- 
ipal government  activities,  salaries,  fi- 
nances, and  other  topics  of  current  inter- 
est; (2)  computer-processed  statistics  from 
these  data,  which  have  been  collected 
through  year-round  questionnaire  surveys  of 
local  governments;  (3)  urban  statistical 
information  compiled  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, government  associations,  and  other 
data-collecting  agencies,  which  is  sent 
periodically  to  subscribers  or  used  in 
monthly  reports;  and  (4)  a  Municipal  Year 
Book  which  contains  year-end  analyses  and 
commentaries  on  municipal  activities.   The 
central  purpose  of  the  service  is  to  offer 
up-to-the  minute  facts  and  figures  on  cities 
and  their  problems. 

Urban  Data  Service,  which  began  operation 
in  January,  1969,  is  available  by  subscrip- 
tion from  the  ICMA,  1140  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036,  at  $100.00 
per  year.   (CK) 


175.   COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  IN  CONNECTICUT- 
US  HISTORY  AND  DEMISE 

(a)  Rosaline  Levenson.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title. 
Available  from  Institute  of  Public 
Service,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs,  Conn.  06268.   $2.00  per  copy; 
20%  discount  on  orders  of  10  or  more. 
(c)  University  of  Connecticut,  In- 
stitute of  Public  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  presents:   (1) 
a  review  of  county  governments  in  the  U.  S. 
today,  with  particular  reference  to  New 
England;  (2)  a  history  of  the  abolition  of 
Connecticut's  eight  county  governments  in 
1960;  (3)  a  case  study  of  how  Connecticut's 
counties  were  abolished,  the  politics  and 
interest  groups  involved,  and  how  the  State 
took  over  county  functions,  property,  and 
employees;  and  (4)  an  exploration  into  the 
possibility  of  a  unit  of  government  in 
Connecticut  that  is  larger  than  the  tradi- 
tional New  England  Town. 

Previous  Research.  Rosaline  Levenson  and 
G.  Ross  Stephens,  The  Multi-Town  Approach 
to  Local  Government  Problems  in  Connecti- 
cut ;  Rosaline  Levenson,  Local  Government 
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in  the  Sixties:  The  View  From  Connecticut; 
and  Rosaline  Levenson,  Actions  of  the  1967 
General  Assembly  of  Interest  to  Connecticut 
Towns  and  Cities.   Reports  on  each  available 
from  agency.   $1.00  per  copy.   (See  Digest 
reports  14:1-33,  34,  and  35,  respectively.) 
(JS) 


17  6.   ATTITUDES,  INNOVATION,  AND  PUBLIC 
POLICY:   A  SYMPOSIUM  FOR  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA LEGISLATURE 

(a)  Harriet  Nathan  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies,  University  of  California,  109 
Moses  Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94720, 
April,  1968,  108  pp.   $2.50  per  copy. 

(c)  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   In  a  symposium  for  the  California 
Legislature,  September  5-7,  1967,  five  major 
issues  of  public  policy  were  discussed  by 
prominent  representatives  of  business  and 
the  universities.   After  presenting  the  as- 
pects of  their  respective  subjects  they 
thought  pertinent  to  the  California  legis- 
lators, the  participants  responded  to  ques- 
tions from  the  floor.   This  volume  presents 
the  proceedings  of  that  symposium  essentially 
as  they  occurred  in  the  Assembly  Chamber. 
The  issues  and  speakers  were:   (1)  Louis 
Harris,  Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  "The 
Temper  of  the  Times";  (2)  Emmanuel  G. 
Mesthene,  Executive  Director,  Program  on 
Technology  and  Society,  Harvard  University, 
"Technology  and  the  Changing  Shape  of 
Society";  (3)  Henry  S.  Rowen,  President, 
RAND  Corporation,  "Making  Government  Work 
Better";  (4)  Allan  M.  Cartter,  Chancellor 
and  Executive  Vice-President,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, "Questions  of  Higher  Education  in 
California";  and  (5)  Walter  Hoadley,  Vice- 
President,  Bank  of  America,  "The  Prospects 
for  California's  Economic  Growth."   (ML) 


177.   A  SURVEY  OF  SPENDING  ON  URBAN-REGIONAL 
RESEARCH  BY  SELECTED  PUBLIC  BODIES  IN 
CANADA  IN  1965-1966 

(a)  Bruce  Anderson.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  by  Canadian  Council  on  Urban 
and  Regional  Research,  Suite  308, 
225  Metcalfe,  Ottawa  4,  Canada,  1968, 
14  pp.  +  appendices.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  Canadian  Council  on  Urban 
and  Regional  Research.   (d)  None. 


Problem.   To  survey  the  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion of  spending  on  research  into  urban- 
regional  problems  by  the  three  levels  of 
government  and  by  municipal  associations  in 
Canada.   It  is  hoped  that  this  and  other 
surveys  will  prompt  adoption  of  future  bud- 
getary practices  that  will  reveal  more 
readily  governmental  and  institutional  in- 
puts into  research  activity. 

Method.   A  survey  was  conducted  in  1967  by 
mailed  questionnaires  and  personal  inter- 
views.  All  ten  provincial  governments,  the 
federal  government,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments and  planning  bodies  in  fourteen  urban 
centers  were  surveyed.   Data  were  also  col- 
lected from  urban  municipal  associations  in 
each  province,  and  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Mayors  and  Municipalities.   The  results 
are  presented  in  tabular  form  in  an  appendix. 

Findings .   Total  net  expenditures  in  support 
of  urban-regional  research  reported  was 
about  $6.9  million.   The  main  subjects  of 
research  and  the  amounts  (in  millions)  al- 
located to  each  were:   transportation,  $1.9; 
planning,  $1.6;  housing  and  urban  renewal, 
$1.1;  and  resources  (air,  land,  and  water), 
$0.9.   Support  of  these  four  areas  of  re- 
search was  distributed  unevenly  among  the 
three  levels  of  governments.   There  was 
little  federal  support  of  transportation  or 
planning;  much  federal  support  of  housing. 
Research  on  resources  was  shared  equally 
among  each  level.   Most  research  was  fi- 
nanced from  a  single  source  rather  than  by 
shared-cost  programs  or  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams.  Respondents  generally  reported  in- 
creasing (10-157)  annual  outlays.   However, 
because  of  rapid  urbanization,  most  respon- 
dents felt  funds  for  research  were  not  in- 
creasing enough.   The  greatest  amount  of 
research  was  found  to  be  applied  rather 
than  basic.   The  study  also  revealed  a 
general  feeling  that  urban-regional  research 
was  not  well-coordinated.   (CM) 


178.   RESEARCH  IN  SENEGAL  ON  LOCAL  POLITICS 
AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  POLICIES 

(a)  Jonathan  S.  Barker.   (b)  Completed, 
This  is  a  continuation  of  research  re- 
ported in  a  doctoral  dissertation, 
Local  Politics  and  National  Develop- 
ment:  The  Case  of  a  Rural  District 
in  the  Saloum  Region  of  Senegal,  Un i - 
versity  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1967.   Available  from  University 
Microfilms,  No.  68-10279.   $3.30  per 
copy.   A  monograph  on  the  entire 
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project  is  being  prepared,  tentatively 
titled,  Center  and  Locality:   Local 
Politics  and  Rural  Development  in 
Senegal .   (c)  University  of  Toronto, 
Department  of  Political  Economy,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  joint  committee  on 
African  studies  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Learned  Societies  and  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  consequences  for 
local  political  institutions  and  networks, 
and  for  central-local  political  relations,  of 
rural  development  policies  sponsored  by  the 
central  government.   How  local  support  for 
the  central  government  is  affected  by  ef- 
forts to  carry  out  local  economic  and  polit- 
ical reforms  is  of  particular  interest. 

Findings .   The  earlier  research  revealed 
that  the  more  ambitious  reforms  contemplated 
by  the  central  administration  on  the  cre- 
ation of  cooperatives  and  the  program  of 
"rural  animation"  would  require  the  advent 
of  new  local  elites  to  replace  or  challenge 
the  local  leaders  who  established  their  dom- 
inance in  the  mid-1950's  when  national  elec- 
toral politics  began.   The  follow-up  research 
was  designed  to  discover  whether  new  elites 
were  in  fact  developing.   It  appears  that 
they  are  not  developing  in  the  district  of 
the  case  study  and  that  as  a  result  the 
more  ambitious  reforms  intended  by  the  gov- 
ernment remain  intentions  only.   (JSB) 


•  ORGANIZATION 


179.   THE  BOOK  OF  THE  STATES,  1968-1969 

(a)  Frank  Smothers  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title,  as  Vol.  XVII,  by  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  1313  E.  60th  St. 
Chicago,  111.  60637,  1968,  589  pp. 
$11.50  per  copy;  $15.00  per  copy  when 
ordered  with  two  1969  supplements. 
Library  of  Congress  Catalogue  Card  No. 
35-11433.   (c)  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book,  published  biennially, 
is  designed  to  provide  an  authoritative 
source  of  information  on  the  structures, 
working  methods,  financing,  and  functional 
activities  of  the  state  governments.   It 
deals  with  their  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  branches,  with  their  intergovern- 
mental relations,  and  with  the  major  areas 


of  public  service  performed  by  them.   Em- 
phasis is  given  to  developments  of  the  two 
years  preceding  publication.   The  supple- 
ments will  present  comprehensive  listings 
of  state  officials  and  members  of  the  legis- 
latures.  (ML) 


180.   GOVERNING  A  METROPOLITAN  REGION: 
THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

(a)  Stanley  Scott  and  John  C.  Bollens. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernmental Studies,  1968,  154  pp.  + 
appendix.   $3.00  per  copy.   Library 
of  Congress  Catalogue  Card  No.  68- 
65254.   (c)  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  propose  and  evaluate  a  variety 
of  organizational  approaches  to  governing 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  (the  nine  counties 
bordering  on  San  Francisco  Bay). 

Previous  Research.   Stanley  Scott  and  John 
C.  Bollens,  Government:  Regional  Organiza- 
tion for  Bay  Conservation  and  Development, 
San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Commission,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
October,  1967. 

Method.   Past  experimentation  with  various 
governmental  arrangements  was  studied,  as 
well  as  experience  with  and  ideas  about  al- 
ternative approaches  to  metropolitan  govern- 
mental organization  in  other  regions  and  in 
the  Bay  area,  itself.   In  addition,  the 
recent  proposal  of  the  Association  of  Bay 
Area  Governments  was  examined  in  detail. 

Findings .   Two  possibilities  for  direct 
election  of  some  or  all  of  the  members  of 
a  regional  legislative  body  are  proposed: 

(1)  election  from  assembly  districts,  and 

(2)  election  from  state  senate  districts. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method 
are  presented. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  ABAG  proposal  has 
serious  shortcomings  in  the  area  of  repre- 
sentation of  local  and  regional  interests. 
General  guidelines  for  further  study  and 
policy  determination  are  proposed,  including 
elements  in  the  decision  process,  criteria 
and  methods  for  establishing  a  regional 
policy-making  body,  leadership,  functions 
and  powers,  financing,  and  relationship  with 
other  agencies.   (CLS) 
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181.   METROPOLITAN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

(a)  Ivan  L.  Richardson.   (b)  Research 
completed;  completion  of  manuscript 
expected  February,  1969.   (c)  Califor- 
nia State  College  (Fullerton),  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  a  descriptive  account 
of  the  development  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
metropolitan  area,  with  major  emphasis  on 
the  city-state  of  Guanabara.   The  study  in- 
cludes a  description  of  Guanabara  as  a  state 
without  municipalities  or  a  municipal  sys- 
tem, but  with  a  political,  legislative,  re- 
gionalized administration.   The  author  also 
examines  the  constitutional  and  fiscal  rela- 
tionship of  local  government  to  the  state 
and  federal  governments,  and  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  which  will  affect  the 
area's  future.   Some  comparisons  will  be 
made  between  U.  S.  and  Brazilian  metropol- 
itan areas. 

Previous  Research.   Ivan  L.  Richardson, 
"Decentralized  Administration  in  Guanabara" 
and  "Developmental  Agencies  in  Guanabara," 
Perspectives  of  Brazilian  Local  Government, 
International  Public  Administration  Center, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  1965. 

Method.   The  investigator  participated  in 
staff  meetings,  seminars,  and  planning 
sessions  as  a  public  administration  consul- 
tant in  Brazil.   Key  personnel  were  inter- 
viewed and  a  questionnaire  survey  conducted. 
Government  documents,  collected  since  1960, 
were  examined.   (ICR) 


182.   THE  METROPOLITAN  EXPERIMENT  IN 
ALASKA 

(a)  Ronald  C.  Cease  and  Jerome  R. 
Saroff  (eds.).   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  111  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10003,  1968,  472  pp. 
+  appendices.   $15.00  per  copy.   Li- 
brary of  Congress  Catalogue  Card  No. 
67-29432.   (c)  Portland  (Oregon) 
State  College,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  and  Development  Research 
Associates,  Inc.  (Juneau,  Alaska), 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  analyzes  the  problems  of 
administration,  including  tax  assessment 
and  collection,  school  operation,  and 


planning  and  zoning,  when  power  is  trans- 
ferred from  city  to  borough.   Alaska  has 
instituted  a  new  system  of  borough  govern- 
ment to  cope  with  the  problems  of  its  met- 
ropolitan areas,  which  have  outgrown  them- 
selves and  become  increasingly  difficult 
to  manage.   (ML) 


183.   COUNCIL -MANAGER  GOVERNMENT  IN  SMALL 
CITIES 

(a)  David  A.  Booth.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  The  International  City  Managers' 
Association,  1140  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036,  1968, 
126  pp.  +  appendices.   $3.75  per 
copy.   (c)  The  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, under  sponsorship  of  The 
International  City  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, Research  Program.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  operation  of  the 
council-manager  form  of  government  in  small 
cities,  and  to  see  whether  the  plan  can 
provide  the  framework  to  enable  small  places 
to  deal  with  the  forces  acting  upon  them. 
A  second  and  equally  important  purpose  is 
to  provide  insights  into  the  city  manager 
profession. 

Method.   The  study  is  based  on  a  randomly 
selected  sample  of  140  small  towns  or  cities 
with  populations  between  2,500  and  10,000 
in  1964.   This  sample  included  independent 
or  rural  small  towns,  proximate  suburbs 
(within  an  SMSA) ,  and  satellite  suburbs 
(outside  an  SMSA  but  within  20  miles  of  the 
metropolitan  perimeter).   The  primary  re- 
search instrument  was  a  questionnaire  ad- 
ministered to  the  managers  of  the  sample 
small  towns  and  cities.   Secondary  sources, 
such  as  U.  S.  Census  data,  were  also  used. 

Findings .   Two  main  arguments  have  been 
raised  against  the  council-manager  plan  as 
a  suitable  form  of  government  for  small 
communities.   First,  it  is  seriously  doubted 
that  there  is  enough  work  in  a  small  city 
to  keep  a  manager  fully  occupied.   Second, 
the  financial  resources  of  small  cities 
are  said  to  be  too  limited  to  enable  them 
to  support  the  salary  of  a  professional 
administrator.   The  findings  of  the  study 
show  the  first  argument  to  be  without  foun- 
dation but  show  the  second  argument  to  be 
valid.   Another  conclusion  of  the  study  is 
that  the  council -manager  plan  as  it  operates, 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  official 
description  found  in  most  standard  sources. 
(CLS) 
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184.   WESTERN  AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY  ON  THE 
OMBUDSMAN 

(a)  Stanley  Scott  (ed.).   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies,  University  of  California, 
109  Moses  Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94720, 
October,  1968,  36  pp.   $1.00  per  copy, 
(c)  University  of  California  (Berkeley) 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Institute  for 
Local  Self  Government  and  The  American 
Assembly,  Columbia  University.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  report  consists  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, findings,  and  recommendations  of 
the  Western  Assembly  on  the  Ombudsman,  held 
June  6-9,  1968,  in  Berkeley,  Calif.   It  will 
be  of  use  to  groups  sponsoring  Ombudsman 
proposals  or  other  mechanisms  for  improving 
government's  response  to  citizens'  griev- 
ances, and  to  state  and  local  government 
officials  as  they  review  existing  processes 
for  handling  citizen  complaints  and  consider 
possible  improvements.   (ML) 


185.   A  STUDY  OF  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES 

(a)  Jerome  Zukosky.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  Spring  of  1970. 

(c)  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Prompted  by  their  rapid  expansion 
in  activities  and  operations,  and,  subse- 
quently, their  increased  power,  this  project 
examines  the  role  of  public  authorities-- 
their  finances,  operating  procedures,  in- 
sulation from  public  scrutiny  and  control, 
and  their  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

Method.   The  study  will  concentrate  on  pub- 
lic authorities  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area,  including  investigation  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  and  the  authori- 
ties and  commissions  managed  by  Robert 
Moses,  as  well  as  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority.   (JS) 


186.   METROPOLITAN  AREA  DEFINITION:   A  RE- 
EVALUATION  OF  CONCEPT  AND  STATISTICAL 
PRACTISE 

(a)  Brian  J.  L.  Berry,  Peter  Goheen, 
and  Harold  Goldstein.   (b)  Completed 


and  published  as  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  Working  Paper  No.  28,  by  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Washington,  D.  C.   20233, 
June,  1968,  51  pp.   $.50  per  copy. 
Library  of  Congress  Catalogue  Card 
No.  A68-7538.   (c)  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  To  conduct  an  examination  of 
existing  principles  of  area  classification 
for  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(SMSA) ,  and  an  examination  of  alternative 
criteria,  in  order  to  formulate  new  prin- 
ciples of  area  classification.   (2)  To  ex- 
amine the  effect  of  applying  alternative 
criteria  of  integration  of  central  cities 
and  their  outlying  areas  in  the  delineation 
of  SMSA's  and  their  relationship  to  other 
classification  systems.   (3)  To  classify  the 
entire  U.  S.  into  a  hierarchy  of  urban, 
metropolitan,  and  consolidated  areas  using 
criteria  of  size  and  of  the  linkages  be- 
tween places  of  work,  places  of  residence, 
and  places  of  shopping. 

Previous  Research.   Six  reports  emanated 
from  a  study  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Center  for  Urban  Studies:   (1) 
Metropolitan  Area  Classification:   A  Review 
of  Current  Practise,  Criticisms,  and  Pro- 
posed Alternatives;  (2)  Systematic  Bias 
in  the  1960  Journey-to-Work  Data;  (3)  to 
(5)  Case  Studies  of  Commuting  Fields  and 
Metropolitan  Definition;  and  (6)  Functional 
Economic  Areas  and  Consolidated  Urban 
Regions  of  the  United  States.   (ML) 
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187.   THE  UNPREPARED  SOCIETY:   PLANNING 
FOR  A  PRECARIOUS  FUTURE 

(a)  Donald  N.  Michael.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  404  Park  Ave. 
South,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016,  1968, 
132  pp.   $4.95  per  copy.   Library  of 
Congress  Catalogue  Card  No.  68-54135. 
(c)  University  of  Michigan,  Center 
for  Research  on  the  Utilization  of 
Scientific  Knowledge.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Donald  Michael  approaches  the 
problems  of  our  "unprepared  society"  as  a 
futuris t--one  who  uses  intellectual  and 
scientific  techniques  to  anticipate  social 
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and  technological  developments  years  before 
they  occur.   Futurists,  however,  do  not  fore- 
see one  fixed  and  inevitable  future,  but 
many  possible  ones.   More  important,  as 
Ward  Madden  states  in  the  foreword,  "...a 
deliberate  effort  is  made  to  make  prophecies 
self-fulfilling.   They  are  elaborated  with 
a  detail  that  makes  possible  performing  the 
acts  that  will  help  bring  them  about--this, 
in  fact,  is  virtually  a  definition  of  what 
planning  is." 

Michael  attempts  to  develop  an  argument, 
rather  than  to  present  a  finished  position. 
The  argument  is  that  the  coming  together  of 
certain  social  and  technological  trends  will 
lead  to  much  more  extensive  use  of  long- 
range  planning  than  we  now  have,  but  we  are 
ill-prepared  institutionally,  intellectually, 
and  emotionally  to  do  it  well.   Furthermore, 
the  kind  of  education  needed  to  realize  the 
opportunities  and  avoid  the  threats  in  this 
situation  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  avail- 
able as  soon  as  we  will  need  it,  or  on  the 
required  scale. 

The  book  makes  clear  that  planning  does  not 
mean  simply  drawing  up  a  set  of  diagrams 
and  recommendations  for  what  a  particular 
situation  should  be  like  five  or  twenty 
years  from  now.   In  addition  to  such  recom- 
mendations, realistic  means  for  attaining 
the  desired  ends  must  be  worked  out.   The 
author  cautions  that  we  cannot  assume  good- 
will, logic,  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  people, 
Instead,  we  must  realize  that  long-range 
planning  will  be  done  in  a  context  of  un- 
precedentedly  powerful  technology  and  typi- 
cally weak  men  and  institutions. 

As  only  the  government  is  obligated  and  or- 
ganized to  serve  the  public  interest,  and 
only  it  has  the  resources  to  carry  out  such 
plans,  the  selection  of  new  technologies 
for  development,  the  scale  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  the  evaluation  of  their  conse- 
quences will  be  increasingly  governmentally 
determined,  hence,  subject  to  political  con- 
siderations . 

The  question  explored  in  the  last  chapter, 
then,  is  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done 
through  the  process  of  education  to  provide 
a  generation  of  leaders  and  citizens  able 
to  cope  with  the  modern  world's  problems. 
The  kind  of  education  needed  is  explicitly 
described,  because  those  who  will  have  the 
task  of  planning  must  have  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  themselves  as  selves  and  as  a 
part  of  other  persons,  than  is  usual  today. 
Without  such  understanding,  and  the  strength 
that  comes  with  it,  they  might  succumb  to 


engineering  people  rather  than  encouraging 
self-discovery;  and  might  not  be  concerned 
about  the  ethical  implications  of  what  they 
were  doing  on  the  job.   (CK) 


188.   PROGRAM  PLANNING  FOR  NATIONAL  GOALS 

(a)  H.  Christian  Sonne,  Chairman,  and 
others.   (b)  Completed  and  reported 
in  the  National  Planning  Association's 
monthly  report,  Looking  Ahead,  Vol. 
16,  No.  7,  October,  1968.   For  infor- 
mation, contact  NPA  Membership  Depart- 
ment, 1606  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20009.   (c)  National 
Planning  Association.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  whether  those  persons 
responsible  for  priority  decisions  concern- 
ing governmental  programs,  as  well  as  those 
who  wish  to  take  positions  on  such  deci- 
sions, have  available  the  information  and 
analyses  they  need  to  evaluate:   (1)  gov- 
ernment programs  in  the  perspective  of 
national  goals  and  of  priorities  among  them; 
(2)  the  relation  of  government  programs  to 
the  nation's  productive  capacities  and  man- 
power as  a  whole;  (3)  the  relationship  be- 
tween government  programs  and  private  ac- 
tivities in  the  same  fields;  (4)  the  dove- 
tailing of  federal,  state,  and  local  pro- 
grams; and  (5)  the  balance  among  the  vari- 
ous governmental  objectives  and  programs. 

Findings .  The  findings  and  subsequent  rec- 
ommendations emerging  from  this  study  were 
issued  as  a  Joint  Statement  signed  by  more 
than  100  members  of  the  NPA  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, its  Agriculture,  Business,  Labor,  and 
International  Committees,  and  its  National 
Committee  on  Goals  and  Resources. 

They  concluded  that  information  now  used  in 
the  decision  processes  stated  above  is  in- 
adequate.  The  deficiency  exists  in  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
government.   To  meet  this  situation,  some 
new,  but  limited,  efforts  have  been  made  in 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch.   However, 
the  fundamental  problem  is  in  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  Presidency.   The 
Joint  Statement  recommends  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  given  the  political  and  technical 
staff  and  the  formalized  procedures  needed 
to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  responsibil- 
ities connected  with  the  central  planning 
function  of  the  national  government  and  its 
management,  and  suggests  that  four  steps  be 
taken:   (1)  Establish  in  the  White  House  a 
new  post  of  Special  Assistant  (or  Special 
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Counsellor)  to  the  President  for  Plans  and 
Priorities.   (2)  Set  up  by  statute,  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  an  Office 
for  appraisal  of  National  Goals  and  Programs. 

(3)  Form  a  standing  Citizens'  Committee  on 
National  Goals  and  Priorities  with  members 
drawn  nationwide  from  business,  labor,  ag- 
riculture, rural,  and  urban  interests;  and 
professional  and  research  organizations. 

(4)  Assign  to  a  single  Congressional  commit- 
tee—presumably the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
--the  dual  task  of  examining  the  definition 
of  national  goals  used  in  the  formulation  of 
government  programs  and  the  contribution  of 
those  programs  to  the  achievement  of  nation- 
al goals.   (JS) 


189.   BUDGETING  AND  EVALUATING  COMMUNITY 
ACTION  PROGRAMS 

(a)  Alfred  Baxter,  Richard  Smart, 
Angus  McDonald,  and  George  Abed.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title,  as  Technical  Report  No. 
3,  by  Baxter,  McDonald  and  Company, 
Claremont  Hotel,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94720,  February,  1968,  56  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   The  first  two  phases 
of  the  problem  were  reported  in  Tech- 
nical Report  Nos.  1  and  2  by  the  in- 
vestigating agency.   (c)  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  under  contract 
with  Baxter,  McDonald  and  Company. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Identify  various  budgeting 
techniques  which  might  be  applicable  to 
community  action  programs.   (2)  Undertake 
field  trips  to  several  community  action 
agencies  (CAA)  to  determine  whether  alter- 
native budgeting  methods  might  be  useful 
adjuncts  to  the  regular  budgeting  and  pro- 
gram development  procedures  at  the  local 
level.   (3)  Recommend  specific  methods  for 
(a)  quantifying  those  elements  in  0E0  grant 
applications  which  can  be  related  explicitly 
to  achievement  of  War  on  Poverty  objectives, 
and  (b)  approaching  inter-program  benefit/ 
cost  budgeting  which  can  be  used  by  CAA's 
as  an  aid  in  program  design  and  in  their 
determinations  of  what  programs  to  fund. 

Findings .   In  determining  which  delegate 
agency  applications  they  will  recommend  to 
0E0  for  funding,  local  CAA's  should  have  a 
method  for  quantifying  the  major  benefits 
likely  to  be  generated  by  the  programs,  and 
a  method  for  comparing  the  costs  and 


benefits  of  the  various  applications  on  an 
inter-program  basis.   The  same  tools  devel- 
oped for  quantifying  program  benefits  should 
also  be  designed  to  be  usable  for  subse- 
quent program  evaluation  by  the  CAA's  and 
by  0E0.   If  the  recommended  quantification 
and  budgeting  techniques  are  accepted,  a 
training  program  should  be  designed  and 
implemented  for  staffs  and  board  members  of 
the  major  urban  CAA's.   (ML) 


190.   RELEVANCE,  RELIANCE,  AND  REALISM 

(a)  John  A.  Love.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  above  title  by  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  State  Planning,  1968,  17  pp. 
Available  from  NGC  at  1735  De  Sales 
St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  Committee  on  State 
Planning,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Advise  governors  on  how  to  eval- 
uate and  improve  the  effectiveness  of  their 
state  planning  efforts.   The  criteria  of 
such  effectiveness  are:   relevance,  reliance, 
and  realism. 

Method.   The  Institute  on  State  Programming 
for  the  70's  served  as  staff  to  the  Commit- 
tee.  In  1967,  it  conducted  a  50-state  sur- 
vey on  the  scope  and  status  of  planning. 
Much  of  the  analysis  in  this  report  is  based 
on  that  survey,  as  well  as  on  "A  Study  of 
American  States,"  conducted  by  former  North 
Carolina  Governor,  Terry  Sanford,  in  1965. 
(See  Digest  reports  13:1-90  and  14:2-252.) 

Findings.   No  state  planning  agency  can 
conduct  all  the  activities  connected  with 
solving  a  state's  many  problems,  but  it 
can  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  ensure  that  each 
activity  is  carried  out  by  the  most  relevant 
part  of  the  state  government.   At  no  time 
should  the  broad  overview  be  lost  in  an 
administrative  morass. 

If  the  planning  process  is  to  gain  broad 
acceptance  throughout  state  governments, 
planners  must  be  issue-oriented.   They  must 
operate  within  the  political  framework  of 
government.   Those  planners  who  would  de- 
sire to  be  "professional"  in  the  tradition 
of  the  early  reformers,  avoiding  politics, 
will  find  themselves  working  outside  the 
context  of  modern  government.   (CK) 
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191.   A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  PLANNING  IN  STATE 
GOVERNMENT 

(a)  Alan  Walter  Steiss.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  by 
The  Council  of  State  Governments,  1313 
E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60637, 
September,  1968,  85  pp.   $3.00  per 
copy.   The  publication  is  adapted  from 
a  graduate  thesis  prepared  by  the  in- 
vestigator at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin,  (c)  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  The  Council  of  State  Governments, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  philosophy  behind 
state  planning,  the  history  of  its  develop- 
ment, the  role  of  various  agencies  in  the 
planning  process,  and  the  use  of  planning 
in  the  decision-making  process. 

Findings .   To  be  effective,  planning  must  be 
a  regular  part  of  the  operations  of  state 
government.   Matters  concerning  the  physical 
and  economic  development  of  the  state,  the 
management  of  its  financial  resources,  and 
the  efficiency  of  its  day-to-day  operations 
must  be  continually  assessed  through  the 
state  planning  process  in  a  manner  permit- 
ting their  systematic  consideration  along 
with  all  other  similar  matters  for  which 
integrated  state  policies  must  be  devised. 
State  planning  is  not  the  function  of  a  cen- 
tral planning  agency  alone,  but  of  every 
segment  of  state  government.   (CLS ) 


192.  STATE  REPORTS  ON  FIVE-FIVE-FIVE: 
A  PILOT  PROJECT  ON  PLANNING-PRO- 
GRAMMING-BUDGETING  SYSTEMS 

(a)  Selma  J.  Mushkin  and  others.   (b) 
Completed.   Published  under  the  above 
title  and  available  from  The  Council 
of  State  Governments,  1313  E.  60th 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  60637,  May,  1968, 
32  pp.   $2.50  per  copy.   (c)  The 
George  Washington  University,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
The  Council  of  State  Governments, 
The  International  City  Managers  Asso- 
ciation, The  National  Association  of 
Counties,  The  National  Governors  Con- 
ference, The  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  The  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors.   (d)  14:2-204. 

Problem.  This  publication  reports  on  a  sub- 
project  of  a  larger  one  concerning  Planning- 
Programming-Budgeting  for  state  and  local 


planning.   Five  states,  five  cities,  and 
five  counties  have  been  participating  in  a 
pilot  project  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
developing  PPB  systems  in  state  and  local 
government.   In  this  report,  the  states- 
California,  Michigan,  New  York,  Vermont, 
and  Wisconsin—describe  their  experiences 
and  evaluate  their  progress.   Each  report 
evaluates  the  extent  of  PPB  development  in 
the  state,  status  of  state  agency  acceptance 
and  utilization  of  PPB  methods,  status  of 
legislative  acceptance  and  use,  staffing 
situation,  relation  of  PPB  to  annual  budget 
preparation,  and  general  benefits  derived 
from  use  of  PPB  systems.   Their  evaluations 
are  favorable  and  their  prognoses  of  PPBS 
implementation  are  optimistic.   (JS) 


193.   PLANNING  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 

(a)  Jerome  L.  Kaufman,  Frank  H. 
Beal,  Charlotte  Bingham,  and  Jack 
Noble.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title,  by  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials,  1313 
E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  111.   60637, 
December,  1968,  150  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials,  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  Puerto  Rico  Planning 
Board.   (d)  14:2-278. 

Problem.   To  determine  an  approach  to 
planning  for  the  executive  branch  of  Com- 
monwealth government  to  guide  Puerto  Rico's 
future  development. 

Method.   The  project,  preceded  by  a  one- 
month  reconnaissance  survey  in  August, 
1967,  involved  interviews  with  many  leading 
Puerto  Rican  government  officials  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  use  of  technical  consultants, 
and  a  number  of  field  trips  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Findings .   A  conglomerate  of  public  and 
private  development  decisions  accounted 
for  Puerto  Rico's  transformation  into  an 
industrial-urban  society  over  the  past  two 
and  a  half  decades.   These  decisions,  many 
of  which  had  a  momentum  of  their  own  and 
could  not  be  deferred,  collectively  gave 
shape  and  form  to  the  island's  development. 
The  planning  system  proposed  for  Puerto  Rico 
is  designed  to  influence  future  key  develop- 
ment decisions  at  three  important  levels 
of  government  decision  making:   overall 
policy  on  development,  the  allocation  of 
resources,  and  the  utilization  of  resources. 
The  investigators  contend  that  the  planning 
system  should  be  an  advocate  of  at  least 
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the  following  important  perspectives  in  its 
efforts  to  influence  decision  makers  at 
each  of  these  levels:   the  relationships 
between  functions;  the  long-range  view; 
quality  factors;  the  unrepresented,  voice- 
less interests;  and  the  impact  of  decisions 
on  larger  geographic  areas,  and  on  scarce 
manpower  and  land  resources. 

Principal  recommendations  include:   a  new 
Planning  Board  composed  of  a  chairman  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  and  the  heads  of 
no  more  than  six  of  the  most  important 
Commonwealth  development  agencies,  to  es- 
tablish policy  for  the  Governor  with  regard 
to  the  development  of  the  island's  natural, 
human,  and  financial  resources;  a  semi- 
independent  Institute  for  Policy  Develop- 
ment to  be  concerned  with  basic  questions 
and  issues  relating  to  Puerto  Rico's  long- 
range  future,  whether  or  not  they  appear 
possible  of  solution  today;  two  new  budgets 
--an  annual  land  budget  and  an  annual  man- 
power development  budget;  and  a  four-year 
social  and  economic  development  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  Planning  Board  to  be  the  cen- 
tral instrument  for  making  resource-allo- 
cation decisions.   (JLK) 


194.   STATE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT:   WISCON- 
SIN'S PLANNING  METHODS  AND  POTENTIALS 

(a)  Richard  Bruce  Andrews.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  for  Land  Economics,  as  Land 
Economics  Monograph  No.  2,  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  Box 
1379,  Madison,  Wise.   53701,  Feb- 
ruary, 1968,  100  pp.   $5.50  per 
copy,  paper.   Library  of  Congress 
Catalogue  Card  No.  68-9014.   (c) 
State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of 
Resource  Development,  Division  of 
Planning,  Research  Section.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  present  an  overview  of  the 
many  elements  that  must  be  considered  in 
state  planning  for  economic  development; 
to  present  innovative  approaches  to  state 
planning  responsibility  and  action. 

Findings .   The  Wisconsin  approach  has  cen- 
tered on  the  concept  of  public  development 
efforts  creating  the  kind  of  physical, 
financial,  and  social  environment  that 
would  stimulate  expansion  of  the  private 
sector. 

On  the  basis  of  intensive  planning  area 
studies  of  industry,  resources,  facilities, 


and  institutions,  two  types  of  planning 
systems  were  developed.   One  focuses  on 
private  industrial  development,  while  the 
other  is  concerned  with  developing  all 
aspects  of  the  planning  area  environment, 
not  just  its  private  industry  sector. 
Plans  are  proposed  for  a  number  of  regions 
in  Wisconsin  to  demonstrate  these  concepts. 
(JMH) 


195.   CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 
PROGRAM 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  State  Office  of  Planning, 
Department  of  Finance,  State  of 
California,  Sacramento,  Calif.   95814, 
1968,  348  pp.  +  appendices.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Office  of  Planning,  with 
partial  support  from  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  define  the  state's  role  in 
the  development  process,  and  to  identify 
and  assess  the  principal  physical  and 
economic  deve  lopment  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities that  arise  when  rapid  and  exten- 
sive growth  are  coupled  with  far-reaching 
social  and  technological  change.   The  pur- 
pose of  this  plan  is  to  furnish  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  decision  makers  at 
the  State  level  with  a  reliable,  consistent 
and  comprehensive  body  of  information 
about  statewide  and  regional  development 
trends,  issues,  and  potentials  for  setting 
development  goals  and  for  focusing  policies 
and  programs  on  their  achievement. 

Findings .   The  overall  program  that  was 
developed  has  five  basic  objectives:   (1) 
to  provide  a  basic  structure  for  a  com- 
prehensive development  plan;  (2)  to  en- 
large and  improve  the  state  planning  proc- 
ess; (3)  to  design  and  establish  a  process 
for  translating  longer-term  development 
goals  into  specific,  progressively  attained 
development  accomplishments;  (4)  to  initi- 
ate additional  planning  efforts  as  require- 
ments warrant;  and  (5)  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  timing  of  private  development 
decis  ions . 

The  key  to  state  development  planning  lies 
in  coordination  of  objectives,  policies, 
and  programs  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
planning  agencies.   At  the  state  level, 
overall  and  systematic  coordination  must 
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consider  the  problems  of  intergovernmental 
relationships,  and  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  many  state  agencies  which  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
the  various  state  programs.   (ML) 


196.   METROPOLITAN  REVIEW 

(a)  Michael  J.  Meshenberg.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  Report  No.  239  by  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials,  Octo- 
ber, 1968,  30  pp.   Available  only 
to  subscribers  to  ASPO's  Planning  Ad- 
visory Service.   (c)  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  recent  metropolitan 
planning  agency  experience  in  reviewing 
applications  for  federal  assistance  under 
provisions  of  Section  204  of  the  federal 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  and  to  propose 
better  methods  for  its  implementation. 

Method.   A  survey  was  conducted  of  about 
twenty-four  review  agencies  to  elicit  their 
comments  and  to  obtain  copies  of  their  re- 
view procedures.   In  addition,  copies  of 
review  requirements  of  the  federal  agencies 
were  analyzed. 

Findings .   The  agencies  surveyed  generally 
were  pleased  with  the  review  requirement 
and  the  procedures  they  had  devised  for 
its  implementation.   Many  felt  the  review 
requirement  to  be  their  most  effective 
tool  to  achieve  metropolitan  planning  ob- 
jectives.  Complaints  included  insufficient 
federal  agency  guidelines,  excessive  red 
tape,  and  lack  of  contact  with  applicants 
prior  to  submission  of  applications. 

ASPO  concluded  that  the  program  generally 
has  fulfilled  expectations  although  the 
lack  of  a  review  requirement  for  such 
federal  programs  as  urban  renewal,  public 
housing,  model  cities,  and  the  various 
social  and  education  programs  reduces  the 
effectiveness  of  metropolitan  planning. 
It  further  recommends  the  encouragement  of 
voluntary  submission  by  local  governments 
of  non-federally  aided  projects  affecting 
regional  development,  and  makes  a  number 
of  suggestions  for  improving  internal 
review  procedures.   (MJM) 


197.   THE  MARICOPA  ASSOCIATION  OF  GOVERN- 
MENTS:  PROGRAMS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

(a)  Frank  S.  So  and  Michael  J. 
Meshenberg.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  111.   60637, 
January,  1969,  68  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials,  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Maricopa  Association  of  Governments 
(Phoenix,  Ariz.).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  program  and  activities  of  the 
Maricopa  Association  of  Governments  (MAG), 
a  newly  created  council  of  governments 
that  will  be  responsible  for  metropolitan 
and  transportation  planning.   The  study's 
emphasis  was  on  agency  work  program  pri- 
orities, research  activities,  technical 
assistance,  education  and  public  relations, 
project  reviews  (Sec.  204),  administrative 
organization,  staffing  and  budget.   (ASPO) 


198.   THE  COMMUNITY  BUILDERS  HANDBOOK 

(a)  J.  Ross  McKeever  (ed.).   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  Urban  Land  Institute, 
Ring  Bldg.,  1200  18th  St.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   20036,  1968,  467  pp. 
+  appendices.   $20.00  per  copy. 
Library  of  Congress  Catalogue  Card 
No.  67-24963.   (c)  Urban  Land  Insti- 
tute, Community  Builders  Council, 
Executive  Group.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  principles  and  prac- 
tices for  land  development  and  use  includ- 
ing the  elements  of  new  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  areas.   The  work 
is  intended  as  a  reference  on  community 
development  for  developers,  builders, 
planners,  architects,  and  appraisers.   It 
covers  such  topics  as  market  analysis, 
site  selection,  site  design,  and  merchan- 
dising aspects  of  new  residential  communi- 
ties.  An  extensive  section  is  devoted  to 
the  process  of  location,  selecting  tenants, 
planning,  leasing,  and  operating  shopping 
centers.   The  Handbook  also  deals  with 
planned  neighborhoods,  open  space  approaches 
in  resort  communities,  new  towns,  office 
parks,  motels,  industrial  parks,  cluster 
concepts,  special  purpose  communities, 
and  new  zoning  concepts  for  greater  flex- 
ibility.  (ML) 
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199.   NEW  COMMUNITIES:   ONE  ALTERNATIVE 

(a)  Jose  Luis  Sert,  William  Nash,  Jr., 
George  J.  Pillorge,  and  Theodore  A. 
Monacelli.   (b)  Completed  June,  1968. 
Findings  issued  as  a  Preliminary  Sum- 
mary Report  under  the  above  title. 
This  summarizes  the  Preliminary  Tech- 
nical Report  which  contains  the  full 
documentation  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures, conclusions,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  New  Communities  Project. 
For  further  information  write  Graduate 
School  of  Design,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138,  76  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Graduate  School  of  Design,  New 
Communities  Project,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Explore  the  physical  and  social 
design  of  a  compact,  moderate-  and  low- 
income  community  for  200,000  people.   The 
design's  purpose  is  to  meet  such  pervasive 
challenges  as  population  growth  and  the  ex- 
panding need  for  shelter  and  facilities; 
racial  and  economic  segregation;  and  the 
cycle  of  poverty  created  by  deficiencies  in 
education,  housing,  and  job  opportunities. 
A  principle  aim  is  that  this  community  be 
economically  planned  and  that  the  economies 
realized  provide  a  total  educational  en- 
vironment where  residents  can  receive  any 
needed  basic  education  and  job  training. 
Another  important  goal  is  to  develop  an  at- 
mosphere that  is  conducive  to  economic  im- 
provement of  the  residents. 

Method.   Faculty  and  students  of  Urban  De- 
sign, Architecture,  City  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning, members  of  the  Regional  Science  Group, 
and  many  advisors  and  consultants  worked 
together  for  one  year.   This  first  year's 
work  was  devoted  principally  to  raising 
major  issues  and  developing  methods. 

While  the  design  is  intended  to  be  typical, 
for  working  purposes  an  actual  site  was 
selected  between  Boston  and  Providence.   A 
minimum  of  five  years  after  initial  settle- 
ment is  thought  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  enough  social  and  physical  stability 
to  achieve  the  desired  social  goals.   Thus, 
the  control  year  used  in  this  study,  toward 
which  all  policy  constraints  will  be  di- 
rected, is  approximately  1980.   It  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  take  20  years  for  the 
New  Community  population  to  equal  in  income, 
education,  and  employment  skills  that  of  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  area. 


Findings .   It  is  recognized  that  a  firm 
decision  to  move  ahead  with  a  New  Community 
program  for  the  U.  S.  lies  in  the  future, 
but  the  hope  of  this  group  is  that  their 
continuing  studies  will  add  to  the  evidence 
needed  to  crystallize  the  conditions  under 
which  new  communities  will  become  a  real 
solution  to  social  disorganization. 

This  proposed  community  condenses  most  of 
the  essential  rural,  suburban,  and  urban 
features  normally  found  distributed  over  a 
large  geographic  area.   This  means  that 
care  must  be  taken  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  basic  biological  and  ecological 
systems.   Balance  must  be  maintained  be- 
tween plant  and  animal  life  when  the  con- 
centration of  people  is  sharply  increased. 
This  city  must  be  encircled  by  fields  and 
streams,  and  agricultural  activity  must  be 
included  along  with  industry.   The  sensi- 
tivities of  man  must  be  respected,  including 
his  territorial  requirements,  and  his  need 
for  privacy  and  quiet.   The  environment 
must  be  kept  clean  in  terms  of  pollutants, 
noise,  and  radiation.   New  knowledge  about 
thresholds  of  sensitivity  to  stress  must  be 
emphasized,  and  care  taken  in  preventing 
the  social  pathology  of  extreme  crowding. 
The  key  decisions  concerning  the  operation 
of  the  community  and  the  proposals  for  in- 
novations must  involve  the  participation  of 
most  persons  living  in  the  community.   This 
applies  to  both  children  and  adults;   to 
original  settlers  and  to  newcomers. 

Economies  in  the  development  of  the  new 
city  will  make  it  available  to  lower  and 
lower-middle  income  families  that  presently 
have  little  choice  in  location  or  housing. 
A  system  of  social,  administrative,  and 
educational  programs  is  proposed,  with  the 
educational  system  consciously  planned  to 
make  the  entire  city  a  place  for  learning. 

The  core  of  the  new  city  would  serve  the 
region  as  well  as  the  new  city  population. 
As  a  regional  center,  it  would  provide  more 
extensive  services  than  would  be  economi- 
cally justified  by  the  small  number  of 
residents  at  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment.  In  addition  to  good  jobs,  housing, 
and  education,  the  attraction  of  the  core 
itself  would  accelerate  growth  in  both  the 
new  city  and  the  region  as  a  whole.   The 
city  and  core  would  thereby  become  the 
focus  of  regional  development. 

Ultimately,  the  report  states,  demonstra- 
tion and  testing  require  real-life  situa- 
tions. New  Communities,  whether  this  al- 
ternative or  others,  are  ideal  mechanisms 
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to  test  urban  theory  in  all  its  social,  ec- 
onomic, and  physical  ramifications.   (CK) 


200, 


EXPERIMENTAL  CITY  PROJECT 


(a)  Walter  K.  Vivrett.   (b)  In  proc- 
ess,  (c)  University  of  Minnesota, 
School  of  Architecture,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  design,  systems  analysis,  and  de- 
velopment of  an  experimental  city.   The 
problems  in  planning  such  a  city  are  being 
delineated  and  investigated;  its  economic 
and  social  implications  explored;  and  pres- 
ent and  contemplated  technology  analyzed 
for  possible  contributions  to  the  solution 
of  urban  problems  in  existing  and  new 
cities.   A  schedule  of  time,  manpower,  and 
financing  needed  to  undertake  the  building 
of  such  a  city  is  being  developed,  and 
studies  made  in  public  health,  education, 
problems  of  the  elderly,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, and  welfare  aspects  of  a  new 
city.   Its  economic  ties  with  other  cities 
and  towns  in  the  region,  its  economic  pos- 
sibilities, and  the  role  of  private  enter- 
prise are  also  being  explored. 

Method.   Study  of  the  experimental  city 
concept  is  being  undertaken  in  a  series  of 
seminars  for  faculty  and  graduate  students; 
research  into  previous  experience  in  urban 
problems;  a  series  of  12  to  15  workshops 
with  specific  assignments  for  study  and 
discussion;  a  three-day  conference  to  pre- 
sent findings;  and  a  project  report.   (SIE) 


201.   SURVEY  OF  NEW  TOWNS,  PLANNED  COM- 
MUNITIES, AND  OTHER  LARGE  DEVELOP- 
MENTS 

(a)  Jeanne  M.  Davis.   (b)  Survey  com- 
pleted and  data  assembled  for  review 
by  relevant  agency  personnel.   Report 
to  be  issued  Spring,  1969.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic 
Research  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Conduct  a  survey  of  new  towns, 
planned  communities,  and  other  large  housing 
and  industrial  complexes  being  built  in  the 
U.  S. 


Method.   The  survey  was  conducted  through 
the  cooperation  of  federal,  state,  and  coun- 
ty extension  personnel.   It  includes  data 
on  the  name  of  development,  county  in  which 
located,  distance  and  direction  from  nearest 
city,  total  acreage  in  development,  former 
land  uses  of  the  tract  (percentage  in  each 
use),  size  of  anticipated  population,  year 
construction  of  improvements  began,  and 
type  of  development.   Type  of  development 
was  decided  according  to  definitions  given 
for  new  towns,  various  kinds  of  planned 
communities,  subdivisions,  and  industrial 
areas  including  two  or  more  companies. 
Minimum  acreage  was  950. 

Findings .   Preliminary  analysis  indicates 
that  13  states,  each  having  more  than  10 
large  new  developments  with  construction 
commenced  during  1960-67,  account  for  70 
percent  of  all  developments  reported  as 
commenced  during  this  time-span.   Less  than 
half  (35  percent)  of  these  large  develop- 
ments are  within  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas,  while  others  are  scat- 
tered in  rural-urban  fringe  or  deeply  rural 
areas.   Data  show  that  43  "new  towns,"  a 
little  more  than  11  percent,  account  for 
21  percent  of  the  reported  acreage,  and 
that  second-home  developments  were  nearly 
24  percent  and  use  17  percent  of  the  acre- 
age.  Total  area  in  the  376  developments 
reported  as  commenced  during  1960-67  was 
nearly  1.5  million  acres.   (JMD) 


202.   GREENBELT  TOWNS  REVISITED 

(a)  Albert  Mayer.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title. 
Available  from  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20410,  October,  1968, 
34  pp.   (c)  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  three 
greenbelt  towns  of  Greenbelt,  Maryland, 
outside  Washington,  D.  C;  Greendale,  Wis- 
consin, outside  Milwaukee;  and  Greenhills, 
Ohio,  outside  Cincinnati.   These  were  be- 
gun some  30  years  ago  by  the  New  Deal's 
Resettlement  Administration,  and  the  in- 
vestigator wanted  to  see  what  had  happened 
to  the  towns  and,  specifically,  what  could 
be  learned  from  their  experience  that  would 
be  significant  for  the  large  number  of  new 
towns  that  are  being  developed  and  soon 
will  be  developed  in  this  country. 
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Findings .   There  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
the  greenbelt  towns.   Some  lessons  relate 
to  the  initial  purposes  of  the  towns  and 
some  flow  from  observation  of  what  happens 
to  a  new  town  built  in  the  orbit  of  a  met- 
ropolitan center.   In  this  regard,  the  gen- 
erally chaotic  state  of  zoning,  planning, 
and  home  rule  is  highlighted  in  a  way  that 
is  more  dramatic  than  normally  seen. 

These  towns,  because  of  their  short  con- 
trolled life,  never  had  a  chance  to  prove 
whether  their  original  high  objectives  and 
methods  were  valid,  and  the  original  settle- 
ments of  a  thousand  units  or  less,  represent 
but  fragments  of  the  present  whole. 

A  pre-condition  for  substantial  success  in 
any  significant  new  effort  is  explanation, 
discussion,  debate,  conviction,  and  effec- 
tive organization  of  opinion.  It  is  vital 
to  have  continuing  pre-debate,  continuing 
debate,  and  sustained  action. 

Many  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
power  of  uncontrolled  economic  forces,  op- 
erate against  balanced  or  cross-sectional 
population  mix  and  against  those  of  lower- 
income  living  near  their  work  in  industry, 
which  is  constantly  decentralizing.   They 
also  militate  against  other  most  desirable 
characteristics  and  opportunities  of  new 
towns.   They  stand  in  the  way  of  important 
goals,  such  as  the  conservation  of  natural 
areas,  natural  topography,  and  ecological 
conditions  within  the  towns.   As  an  example, 
while  land  was  cheap,  the  developers  could 
afford  to  use  it  creatively,  to  follow  skill- 
fully the  spirit  of  the  topography,  using 
steep-sided  valleys  for  natural  drainage. 
When  prices  skyrocketed,  it  became  cheaper 
to  fill  valleys  and  bulldoze  the  hills  and 
to  "homogenize"  the  land.   High  land  values 
and  taxes  eventually  forced  out  farmers  and 
many  original  environmental  advantages  were 
lost. 

These  pressures,  and  their  effects,  are  the 
result  of  a  complex  of  factors  and  dynamics 
both  in  the  American  metropolitan  complex 
and  in  the  wider  context  of  American  land 
ownership  and  property  development  institu- 
tions. 

The  greenbelt  towns  might,  and  should  have 
constituted  the  genuine  powerful  spearhead 
for  a  new  dimension  in  American  life  and 
urban  development:   creative  prototypes  for 
the  current  crop  of  new  communities;  in- 
stead, they  remained  vestigial.   Though  late 
in  the  day,  with  current  new  town  experi- 
ments in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise, 
there  is  a  particular  need  for  the  kind  of 


challenge  that  the  greenbelt  towns  repre- 
sented, to  be  met  through  energetic  and 
sustained  government  action,  based  on  sound 
principles.   (ECF) 


203.   THE  FIAT  CITY  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT, WITH  A  CASE  STUDY  OF  GHANA 

(a)  Michael  Benyah  Essam.   (b)  A  doc- 
toral dissertation  completed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.   14850,  January, 
1968,  256  pp.   (c)  Cornell  University, 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Explore  the  conditions  under  which 
success  or  failure  is  attained  in  the  rise 
of  the  fiat  city  (new  town),  as  a  tool  of 
development.   The  author,  by  means  of  his 
historical  and  geographical  study  of  the 
creation  of  such  towns,  points  out  that 
throughout  history  and  all  over  the  world, 
there  have  been  deliberately  constructed 
new  towns.   There  are  fewer  being  created 
today  than  in  many  periods  in  the  past. 

Successful  cities,  the  evidence  shows,  must 
be  related  to  regions,  and  while  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  administrative  and  economic 
cities,  they  should  probably  coincide,  if 
optimum  results  are  expected.   With  these 
principles  in  mind,  the  author  studies  Ghana, 
and  concludes  that  the  possibilities  are 
good  for  that  country  to  create  new  towns 
that  could  serve  as  a  model  for  other  coun- 
tries.  (CK) 


204.   THE  PLAN  AND  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BRANDY- 
WINE 

(a)  Robert  E.  Coughlin,  John  C. 
Keene,  Luna  B.  Leopold,  Benjamin 
H.  Stevens,  and  Ann  Louise  Strong. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  3400  Walnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  19104,  October,  1968, 
variously  paged.   $2.50  per  copy. 

A  summary  of  this  report,  The  Brandy- 
wine  Plan,  available  from  Chester 
County  Water  Resources  Authority, 
F  &  M  Bldg.,  West  Chester,  Pa.   19380 
at  $1.50  per  copy.   Project  reports 
published  earlier  are:   The  Brandy- 
wine:   A  Place  for  Man/A  Place  for 
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Nature ,  Chester  County  Water  Resources 
Authority,  February,  1967,  12  pp.; 
Coughlin,  Keene,  Stevens,  and  Strong, 
Private  Lands  and  Public  Benefit: 
Water  Resource,  Open  Space  and  Urban 
Growth  Management  Through  Land  Use 
Controls ,  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Regional  Science  Research  Insti- 
tute, March,  1967,  29  pp ;  Preliminary 
Plan  and  Program  for  the  Upper  East 
Branch  of  the  Brandywine,  Institute 
for  Environmental  Studies,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Regiona]  Science 
Research  Institute,  and  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Geological 
Survey,  June,  1967,  49  pp.   (c)  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Institute 
for  Environmental  Studies,  Regional 
Science  Research  Institute,  and  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Geological 
Survey.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  Upper  East  Branch  of 
the  Brandywine,  its  water  resources  and 
present  development,  the  desires  of  its 
people  for  future  use  of  the  land,  and 
the  impact  of  future  urban  development  on 
its  natural  characteristics,  to  determine 
whether  the  inevitable  urban  development 
of  the  Upper  East  Branch  watershed  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  minimum  of  damage  and 
disruption  to  the  area's  water,  scenic, 
and  other  natural  resources  of  value  to 
the  people. 

Method.   A  variety  of  hydrologic,  legal, 
attitude,  economic,  demographic,  geograph- 
ic, landscape,  and  other  technical  studies 
were  made,  and  discussions  were  held  with 
officials  and  citizens  of  Chester  County. 

Findings .   Recommendations  of  the  plan  in- 
clude:  (1)  limiting  further  development  in 
wooded  areas  and  on  steep  slopes,  and  pro- 
hibiting further  development  on  flood 
plains;  (2)  encouraging  long-range  planning 
for  sewerage  and  water  supply  systems  so 
that  action  can  be  taken  quickly  when  fu- 
ture population  growth  makes  these  facili- 
ties necessary;  and  (3)  enacting  strong 
regulations  governing  subdivisions,  roads, 
storm  sewers,  and  control  of  erosion.   (ML) 


205.   SELECTED  REFERENCES  ON  URBAN  PLAN- 
NING CONCEPTS  AND  METHODS 

(a)  F.  Stuart  Chapin.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional 


Planning,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
27514,  January,  1968,  80  pp.   $3.50 
per  copy.   (c)  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Department 
of  City  and  Regional  Planning.   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography 
contains  entries  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects relating  to  planning.   The  major 
headings  are:   information  systems,  the 
urban  economy,  population  studies,  human 
interaction  and  spatial  environment,  social 
problems  and  policy,  urban  environmental 
setting,  land-use  planning,  planning  for  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  areas,  planning  for 
central  business  districts  and  other  retail 
areas,  special  purpose  areas,  planning  for 
residential  areas,  school  plant  planning, 
planning  for  open  space  and  recreation 
areas,  urban  transportation  planning,  thor- 
oughfares and  streets,  parking  analysis, 
mass  transportation  planning,  transportation 
systems,  planning  for  utilities,  wastes  and 
related  aspects  of  environmental  engineer- 
ing, the  comprehensive  plan,  plan  evalua- 
tion, and  plan  effectuation.   (TGO) 


206.   CATALOGUE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  (HARVARD) 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  and 
available  from  G.  K.  Hall  and  Co., 
70  Lincoln  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02111, 
44  volumes.   $2,600  per  set  in  the 
U.  S.;  $2,860  outside  the  U.  S.   De- 
scriptive material  about  publication 
available  from  publisher  upon  request, 
(c)  Harvard  University,  Graduate 
School  of  Design.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  these  44  volumes,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity has  catalogued  the  140,000  books, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  theses  of  its 
Library  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Design. 
The  Catalogue  provides  a  valuable  tool  for 
researchers  in  the  fields  of  architecture, 
landscape  architecture,  and  urban  planning. 
Topics  within  the  urban  planning  field  in- 
clude, among  others:   urban  renewal,  urban 
design,  city  and  regional  planning,  state 
and  national  planning,  housing,  zoning, 
regional  science,  developing  nations,  and 
computer  technology.   Landscape  architecture 
is  represented  by  both  American  and  European 
collections.   The  literature  on  architecture 
reflects  the  special  emphasis,  in  recent 
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years,  on  contemporary  architecture,  build- 
ing, and  construction.   (JS) 


207.   ABSTRACTS  OF  "701"  PLANNING  REPORTS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title. 
Available  from  Consumer  Relations, 
Division  of  Public  Affairs,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, 451  Seventh  St.,  S.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20410,  1968.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Office 
of  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Planning  Assistance.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  is  a  synopsis  of  se- 
lected reports  from  planners  and  researchers 
who  completed  projects  funded  through  HUD's 
Urban  Planning  Assistance  program  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1968.   These  practical 
experiences  in  urban  planning  described  in 
the  publication  include  some  of  the  newest 
concepts  developed  by  planners.   Projects 
summarized  include  studies  of  administrative 
problems,  public  facilities  planning,  and 
economic  development.   (JS) 
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208.   STUDIES  IN  ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 

(a)  Albert  Ando,  E.  Cary  Brown,  and 
Ann  F.  Friedlaender  (eds.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Brookings  Institution, 
1775  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20036,  August,  1968, 
299  pp.   $6.75  per  copy,  cloth;  $2.50 
per  copy,  paper.   Library  of  Congress 
Catalogue  Card  No.  67-30588.   (c)  The 
Brookings  Institution.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  To  evaluate  the  effects  of  various 
stabilization  devices  on  the  economy  through 
the  use  of  econometric  techniques.   In  the 
first  of  eight  papers,  Ando  and  Brown  use 
new  data  to  explain  the  quarterly  movements 
of  the  various  components  of  the  personal 
income  tax  and  appraise  the  impact  of  the 
tax  reductions  of  1964  and  1965.   In  the 
second  paper,  Howard  Pack  evaluates  the  per- 
formance of  some  proposed  automatic  formulas 
to  trigger  countercyclical  changes  in  taxes. 
William  Oakland,  in  the  third  paper,  com- 
pares the  automatic  stabilizing  strength  of 


the  corporate  income  tax  with  the  value 
added  tax,  which  has  often  been  proposed  as 
a  new  source  of  revenue.   In  the  fourth 
paper,  Ann  Friedlaender  analyzes  expendi- 
tures on  highway  construction  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  making  them  useful  as  a 
countercyclical  tool.   The  fifth  paper  ana- 
lyzes personal  income  taxes  and  consumption 
following  the  1964  tax  reduction.   Michael 
Spiro,  author  of  the  sixth  paper,  explores 
the  reactions  of  the  aircraft  industry  to 
changes  in  government  procurement.   The  ef- 
fects on  the  stability  of  one  economy  of 
stabilizing  action  in  another  is  analyzed 
by  Stephen  A.  Resnick  in  the  seventh  paper. 
In  the  final  paper,  Ando  and  Stephen  M. 
Goldfeld  present  an  econometric  model  of 
the  U.  S.  economy,  with  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  monetary  and  fiscal  sectors. 
(BI) 


209.   BUDGET  CONCEPTS  FOR  ECONOMIC  ANALY- 
SIS 

(a)  Wilfred  Lewis,  Jr.  (ed.).   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, 1775  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036,  1968,  198 
pp.   $6.75  per  copy.   Library  of  Con- 
gress Catalogue  Card  No.  68-26185. 
This  volume  is  reprinted  from  a  larger 
government  publication,  Staff  Papers 
and  Other  Materials  Reviewed  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Budget  Con- 
cepts, 1968,  which  contains  most  of 
the  materials  prepared  in  the  course 
of  the  Commission's  studies.   (c)  The 
Brookings  Institution.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  papers  in  this  volume  fall 
into  two  major  areas  that  were  the  subjects 
of  a  two-day  conference  of  experts  sponsored 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Budget  Con- 
cepts and  the  Brookings  Institution  on 
July  31  and  August  1,  1967.   The  areas  are 
budget  treatment  of  federal  lending  and 
borrowing  and  measures  of  the  economic  im- 
pact of  the  budget.   Some  of  the  important 
issues  that  were  analyzed  included  the  cases 
for  and  against  a  single  unified  budget 
concept  (as  opposed  to  several  budgets  de- 
signed for  different  purposes);  the  compu- 
tation of  loan  subsidies;  the  budget  treat- 
ment of  government  lending  and  borrowing; 
economic  impact  of  the  federal  budget;  and 
the  merits  of  accounting  on  an  accrual  basis 
rather  than  a  cash  basis.   (ML) 
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210.   REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REVENUE 
AND  TAXATION,  NATIONAL  GOVERNORS' 
CONFERENCE 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by  the 
National  Governors'  Conference,  1735 
De  Sales  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. , 
July,  1968,  27  pp.,  mimeo.   A  limited 
number  of  copies  are  available.   Price 
not  indicated.   Four  reports  are  in- 
cluded in  one  publication.   A  fifth 
report  has  been  reproduced  separately, 
"Grant  Packaging  -  A  Partial  Step  To- 
ward a  System  of  Grants-In-Aid, "  July, 
1968,  23  pp.  +  appendices,  mimeo. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  National 
Governors'  Conference,  Committee  on 
Revenue  and  Taxation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  the  first  report,  "New  Tax 
Frontiers,"  William  Vickrey,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, analyzes  the  increasing  role  state 
and  local  governments  play  in  the  economy, 
and  their  abilities  to  finance  new  programs. 
Vickrey  suggests  the  following  sources  of 
additional  revenue:   special  charges  for  the 
use  of  streets  and  expressways  that  are  sub- 
ject to  congestion,  charges  for  the  use  of 
congested  airports  and  airspace,  charges 
for  air  and  water  pollution,  charges  with 
respect  to  accident-causing  activity, 
greater  fees  for  higher  education,  and  new 
adaptations  for  property  and  land  taxes. 

In  the  second  report,  "State  Revenue  Esti- 
mating Experience--1967-1968, "  Leon 
Rothenberg,  Federation  of  Tax  Administra- 
tors, evaluates  the  1967  state  revenues  in 
the  light  of  earlier  estimates.   He  con- 
cludes that  in  a  large  majority  of  states, 
the  percentage  error  was  smaller  than  in 
previous  years,  and  the  operational  deficits 
were  not  of  major  magnitude. 

In  the  third  report,  "Raising  State  and 
Local  Revenues:   Emerging  Patterns  in  Reve- 
nue Systems,"  Rodney  L.  Scribner,  State  of 
Maine,  Department  of  Finance  and  Administra- 
tion, reviews  some  of  the  recent  history  of 
state  and  local  revenues  in  order  to  give 
perspective  to  proposed  changes  in  state 
and  local  revenue  structures. 

In  the  fourth  report,  "Constitutional  Debt 
and  Tax  Limitations,"  George  A.  Bell,  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  recommends  the 
removal  of  tax  and  debt  restrictions  for 
maximum  efficiency  in  state  financing. 


In  the  final  report,  "Grant  Packaging:   A 
Partial  Step  Toward  A  System  of  Grants-In- 
Aid,"  Selma  J.  Mushkin,  George  Washington 
University,  describes  a  program  by  which 
federal  agencies  could  combine  related 
grants  into  a  single  financial  package  so 
that  financial  and  administrative  proce- 
dures could  be  simplified  and  state  and 
local  governments  use  federal  assistance 
more  effectively  and  efficiently.   (ML) 


211.   SOURCES  OF  INCREASED  STATE  TAX  COL- 
LECTIONS:  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  VS. 
POLITICAL  CHOICE 

(a)  Richard  Gabler.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Information  Report  M-41,  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20575,  October,  1968,  19  pp.   No 
charge  for  single  copies.   (c)  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  an  informational  and 
reference  document  designed  to  provide  cur- 
rent information  as  well  as  an  historical 
perspective  on  the  quantitative  aspects  of 
state  government  tax  policies.   Data  are 
presented  concerning  the  relative  importance 
of  various  sources  of  state  government  rev- 
enue growth  in  order  to  determine  what 
portion  of  revenue  growth  during  the  period 
1950-1967  was  due  to  the  behavior  of  the 
economy,  and  what  portion  was  due  to  legis- 
lative decisions.   A  more  detailed  analy- 
sis for  the  individual  states  by  type  of 
legislative  activity  is  presented  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  1966  and  1967. 

Previous  Research.   This  report  complements 
an  earlier  Commission  report,  State  and 
Local  Taxes,  Significant  Features,  1968, 
Report  M-37,  January,  1968,  212  pp.   Avail- 
able from  agency.   (See  Digest  report  15:1- 
354.) 

Findings.   (1)  Over  the  period  1950-1967, 
an  estimated  53  percent  of  the  growth  in 
the  major  state  government  tax  sources  re- 
sulted from  political  or  legislative  ini- 
tiative, and  47  percent  directly  from  the 
automatic  response  of  existing  state  taxes 
to  economic  growth.   (2)  For  the  two-year 
period  1966  and  1967,  however,  economic 
growth  was  the  predominant  source  (67  per- 
cent) of  the  state  government  tax  advance. 
(3)  Aside  from  any  legislative  tax  action, 
most  state  tax  systems  can  be  expected  to 
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produce  an  increase  in  revenue  roughly 
proportional  to  the  percentage  increase  in 
state  personal  income.   The  main  reason  for 
a  varying  response  among  states  is  the 
presence  or  absence  of  an  individual  income 
tax.   (ML) 


212.   FEDERAL  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  ES- 
TIMATES FOR  STATES  AND  REGIONS, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1965-67 

(a)  Harriet  J.  Halper  and  I.  M. 
Labovitz.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title,  as  a  Committee 
Print,  by  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives,  90th  Congress,  2nd 
Session.   Available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20402,  October,  1968,  44  pp. 
$.25  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  consists  of  two 
parts.   The  first,  prepared  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, is  a  statistical  study  comparing 
federal  revenues  originating  in  each  state 
with  federal  expenditures  made  in  the  same 
state  for  three  fiscal  years:   1965,  1966, 
and  1967.   Summary  comparisons  presented 
with  similar  estimates  for  earlier  years 
(1959-61,  1958,  and  1952)  permit  analyses 
over  a  period  of  time. 

The  second  part  of  this  report,  prepared  by 
the  Subcommittee  staff,  is  an  analytical 
review  of  the  statistical  study.   It  con- 
siders "origins"  of  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures, impacts,  diversities  within  state 
estimates,  regional  summaries,  and  compari- 
sons of  revenue  "origins"  and  expenditure 
"impacts."   (ML) 


213.   BUDGET  PREPARATION  APPLICATIONS  ON 
ADP 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
Report  RM-411,  by  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago, 
111.  60637,  May,  1968,  10  pp.   $2.50 
per  copy.   (c)  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments,  (d)  None. 


Problem.   To  survey  the  use  by  states  of 
budgetary  application  on  automated  data 
processing  (ADP)  equipment,  and  to  evaluate 
current  applications  and  suggest  future 
direct  ions . 

Findings .   There  are  14  states  now  utilizing 
ADP  primarily  as  a  clerical  tool,  and  for 
revenue  projection  and  budgeting.   In  no 
instance  is  the  system  being  used  to  its 
full  potential.   ADP  equipment  should  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  Planning-Program- 
ming-Budgeting  Systems  (PPBS)  on  the  state 
level  to  define  goals  and  objectives  in 
quantitative  terms,  and  then  to  assess  al- 
ternative methods  of  achieving  the  goals. 
(ML) 


214. 


PUBLIC  SERVICES  IN  OLDER  CITIES 


(a)  Dick  Netzer,  Ralph  Kaminsky,  and 
Katherine  W.  Strauss.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Bulletin  109,  by  the  Regional  Plan 
Association,  Inc.,  230  W.  41st  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10036,  May,  1968, 
56  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   Library 
of  Congress  Catalogue  Card  No.  A38358. 
(c)  New  York  University,  Graduate  School 
of  Public  Administration,  under  con- 
tract with  Regional  Plan  Association, 
Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Propose  a  fiscal  strategy  by  which 
the  nation  can  meet  its  responsibilities 
to  the  poor,  the  states  can  perform  their 
key  role  in  public  education,  and  the  older 
cities  can  adequately  finance  essential  com- 
munity improvement  and  housekeeping  programs. 

Findings.   The  older  cities  are  neither  un- 
governable nor  insolvent,  but  are  burdened 
with  special  kinds  of  fiscal  responsibili- 
ties which  they  cannot  and  should  not  sus- 
tain by  themselves.   The  cities  should  re- 
quest federal  aid  for  the  really  costly 
services  related  to  anti-poverty  services 
and  programs.   Poverty  is  a  national  prob- 
lem; many  of  the  poverty-stricken  began  life 
far  from  the  cities  in  which  they  now  reside. 
Relieved  of  these  responsibilities,  the 
cities  will  be  better  able  to  finance  a 
wide  range  of  service  improvements,  in- 
cluding police  and  fire  protection,  parks, 
and  street  maintenance. 

A  number  of  specific  recommendations  are 
made  for  solving  this  financial  dilemma. 
(1)  The  federal  government  should  assume 
fiscal  responsibility  for  poverty-related 
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health,  welfare,  and  special  education  ser- 
vices, and  double  the  investment  now  being 
made  in  maintaining  the  poor  and  breaking 
the  cycle  of  poverty.   (2)  Much  of  the  ad- 
ditional funding  should  pay  for  better  edu- 
cation for  disadvantaged  children;  the 
states  should  also  increase  their  financing 
of  school  costs.   (3)  The  cities  should 
plow  the  released  funds  into  improved  trans- 
portation, recreation,  and  other  public 
facilities  and  services  which  make  city  life 
safe  and  attractive.   (ML) 


215.   VARIATIONS  IN  PROPERTY  TAXES  AND 

INVESTMENT  IN  OWNER- OCCUPIED  HOUSING 

(a)  Michael  A.  Stegman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  International  City  Managers' 
Association,  1140  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036,  1968, 
44  pp.   $2.00  per  copy.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  under 
sponsorship  of  ICMA.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  explore  quantitatively  and  con- 
ceptually the  hypothesis  that  the  property 
tax,  acting  as  a  sales  tax,  tends  to  divert 
resources  from  housing  to  other  commodities, 
thereby  reducing  both  the  demand  for  home 
ownership  and  the  consumption  of  housing 
services.   The  report  is  designed  to  explore 
whether  variations  in  average  property  tax 
burdens  among  households  in  different  mar- 
ket areas  account  for  differences  in  levels 
of  housing  investment. 

Method.   Three  indices  are  employed  to  mea- 
sure housing  investment  by  home  owners: 

(1)  i-h?  average  rate  of  consumption  of  stan- 
dard dwelling  equivalents  in  a  market  area; 

(2)  the  ratio  of  new  construction  between 
1950  and  1960  to  net  household  additions 
during  that  period;  and  (3)  the  average  in- 
come elasticity  of  demand  for  housing  for 
households  in  each  market  area.   Various 
tests  of  the  adverse  effect  of  the  real 
estate  tax  on  housing  investment  are  made 
using  the  three  indices  of  investment  as 
dependent  variables  and  the  average  house- 
hold tax  as  the  independent  variable. 

Findings.   While  relative  differences  in 
property  taxes  explain  little  of  the  vari- 
ations in  rates  of  ownership,  new  construc- 
tion, and  consumption  among  market  areas, 
the  absolute  magnitude  of  most  average  taxes 
probably  prevents  large  numbers  of  low- 
income  families  from  becoming  homeowners. 


For  upper-income  families  the  tax  reduces 
household  allocations  of  resources  to  non- 
housing  goods  rather  than  acting  to  reduce 
the  level  of  housing  investment.   (CM) 


216.   APPRAISAL  OF  DIFFERENTIAL  TAX  ASSESS- 
MENT OF  LAND  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

(a)  A.  Robert  Koch.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Rutgers  University,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  in  coopera- 
tion with  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Economic  Research  Service. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Evaluate  the  implementation 
of  the  Farmland  Assessment  Act  by  local 
assessment  districts,  and  results  of  the 
program  in  terms  of  land  utilization;  (2) 
identify  land  characteristics  and  tenure 
relationships  that  affect  the  responsiveness 
of  various  types  of  farmland  owners  to  the 
program;  and  (3)  examine  changes  that  might 
occur  in  land  utilization  and  agricultural 
production  under  alternative  applications 
and  modifications  of  the  Act. 

Method.   Relationships  between  land  and 
landowner  characteristics  and  participation 
under  the  Farmland  Assessment  Act  are  being 
analyzed  by  appropriate  statistical  tech- 
niques, utilizing  data  obtained  by  a  mail 
survey  and  from  administrative  records. 
The  mail  survey  will  be  taken  of  landowners 
in  a  sample  of  minor  civil  divisions. 
Linear  programming  analyses  of  typical 
farm  operations  in  selected  regions  is  being 
employed  to  estimate  possible  land-use  ef- 
fects of  differential  taxation.   (RCO) 


•  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 


217.   AN  ANALYSIS  OF  FEDERAL  DECISION- 
MAKING AND  IMPACT:   THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  IN  OAKLAND 

(a)  Charles  Patterson  and  Marshall 
Kaplan.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  the  Oakland 
Task  Force,  San  Francisco  Federal 
Executive  Board,  380  First  St.,  Oak- 
land, Calif.  94607,  August,  1968, 
216  pp.  +  appendices.   Price  not  in- 
dicated,  (c)  San  Francisco  Federal 
Executive  Board,  Oakland  Task  Force, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Depart- 
ments of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
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Labor;  Commerce  (Economic  Development 
Administration);  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  whether  an  inter- 
departmental team  of  federal  officials  can 
be  structured  to  provide  a  meaningful  evalu- 
ation of  the  federal  role  in  a  city;  and  to 
determine  whether  a  federal  task  force  can 
create  effective  linkages  with  a  counter- 
part city  team  in  order  to  establish  a  more 
effective  working  relationship  and  more  ef- 
fective programs.   There  is  increasing  con- 
cern with  making  federal  assistance  more 
responsive  to  the  full  array  of  physical, 
social,  and  economic  problems  facing  the 
nation's  cities. 

Method.   An  independent  consulting  firm 
prepared  the  necessary  critical  evaluations 
of  federal  governmental  efforts  in  Oakland. 
The  Oakland  Federal  Task  Force  then  at- 
tempted to  establish  better  local  partner- 
ships in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
caused  by  a  multiplicity  of  federal  pro- 
grams with  disparate  objectives  that  have 
minimized  the  leverage  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  solving  urban  problems. 

Findings .   The  implementation  of  federal 
programs  has  involved  minimal  coordination 
between  and  among  agencies,  and  a  common 
federal  strategy  in  Oakland  has  not  yet 
emerged.   Recommendations  are  made  for  fa- 
cilitating development  of  a  common  federal 
strategy,  and  coordinating  procedures  and 
processes.   (ML) 


219.   REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL- 
STATE  RELATIONS,  NATIONAL  GOVERNORS' 
CONFERENCE 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  National  Governors'  Conference, 
1735  De  Sales  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20036,  July,  1968,  13  pp.,  mimeo. 
A  limited  number  of  copies  are  avail- 
able.  Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  is  a  report  made  to  the  60th 
National  Governors'  Conference,  July  20-24, 
1968,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.   The  Conference 
theme,  "The  Modern  State  in  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem:  Challenge  and  Responsibility,"  evoked 
the  realization  that  the  state  is  the  essen- 
tial element  in  the  federal  system,  rather 
than  an  obstacle  or  roadblock  to  future 
progress.   The  states  have  shown  increasing 
initiative  in  coordinating  programs  directed 
toward  the  cities;  in  developing  professional 
competence  in  public  service;  in  upgrading 
and  modernizing  state  services;  in  initiating 
governmental  reorganization  and  constitu- 
tional revision;  and  in  raising  adequate 
revenues  to  meet  public  demands  placed  on 
state  and  local  governments.   There  is  still 
a  great  need,  however,  for  increased  par- 
ticipation of  Governors  in  national  govern- 
ment activities  that  relate  to  state  admin- 
istered programs  and  intergovernmental  re- 
lations.  (ML) 


218.   THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT, A  REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  President, 
U.  S.  Senate,  The  Capitol,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20510,  August,  1968,  19  pp.  + 
appendix.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
U.  S.  Government,  Office  of  the  Vice 
President.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  chronicles  the  activ- 
ities and  achievements  of  the  Vice  President 
in  building  partnerships  among  all  levels 
of  government  and  private  organizations  for 
solving  problems  of  organization  and  envi- 
ronment.  It  deals  with  the  federal  role, 
liaison  to  local  governments,  legislative 
action,  administrative  improvements,  Coun- 
cils of  Government,  intergovernmental  co- 
ordination, and  communications.   (ML) 


220.   REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATE- 
URBAN  RELATIONS,  NATIONAL  GOVERNORS' 
CONFERENCE 

(a)  Richard  J.  Hughes,  chairman.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  National  Governors' 
Conference,  1735  De  Sales  St.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036.   29  pp.   A 
limited  number  of  copies  are  available. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  National 
Governors'  Conference,  Committee  on 
State-Urban  Relations.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  ways  of  implementing  the 
recommendations  on  state  government  contained 
in  the  Kerner  Commission's  Report.   Basical- 
ly, the  states  were  urged  to  play  a  greater 
supportive  role  to  the  cities.   Primary 
areas  for  state  concern  and  action  were 
identified  by  the  Conference  as:   employment, 
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housing  and  urban  development,  transporta- 
tion, crime  control,  the  strengthening  of 
state  administrative  capability,  and  the 
redress  of  fiscal  imbalances  within  the  Amer- 
ican federal  system. 

Other  problems  needing  action  and  study  in- 
clude:  development  of  state,  multi-state, 
and  federal-state  policies  to  govern  the 
growth  of  cities  and  the  movement  of  people 
from  rural  to  urban  areas;  determination  of 
a  role  for  the  states  in  rationalizing  fed- 
eral manpower  programs;  coordinating  feder- 
al-assistance programs  at  the  state  level; 
cooperation  between  the  states  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and  guaranteed  employment  programs. 

Findings ■   In  the  nine  months  since  the  pre- 
vious meeting  of  the  Conference,  there  has 
been  uneven  progress  by  the  states  toward 
new  legislation,  organizational  and  cooper- 
ative arrangements,  and  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  among  other  levels 
of  government  and  the  private  sector,  on 
matters  relating  to  city  problems. 

The  Committee  therefore  recommends  that 
governors  promote  such  action  as:   (1) 
greater  and  more  progressive  state  involve- 
ment in  all  major  federal-urban  programs; 
(2)  establishment  of  state  housing  goals 
and  policies,  with  a  program  of  implementa- 
tion; (3)  focusing  attention  on  rural  pov- 
erty and  its  impact  upon  the  movement  of  the 
poor  to  the  cities;  (4)  formation,  strength- 
ening, and  adequate  funding  of  cabinet-level 
departments  of  community  affairs;   (5) 
greater  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  state 
government  in  general  to  the  attitudes  and 
wishes  of  citizens,  particularly  of  urban 
minority  groups;  (6)  strengthening  of  the 
state  planning  and  programming  functions; 
(7)  more  effective  citizen  participation  in 
local  planning  and  programming;  and  (8) 
greater  use  of  the  states'  broad  based  taxing 
potential,  and  assumption  at  the  state  level 
of  primary  financial  responsibility  for  pro- 
grams of  state-wide  importance.   (CK) 


221. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  REGIONAL  COUNCILS 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed. 
Final  report  submitted  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment.  1,000  copies  to  be  avail- 
able from  the  National  Service  to 
Regional  Councils,  1700  K  St.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006.   Price  not 
indicated.   The  National  Service  also 


plans  to  publish  a  summary  of  its  major 
findings.   In  addition,  eight  Special  Re- 
ports have  been  issued:   Regional  Review 
(204) ,  Regional  Alternatives,  Organizing  a 
Regional  Council,  Regional  Council  Bylaws, 
Regional  Programs,  Program  Implementation, 
Key  Federal  Programs,  and  Regional  Councils 
and  the  States.   Available  from  the  National 
Service  at  the  above  address.   $1.00  per 
copy;  $5.00  for  the  set  of  eight.   (c) 
The  National  Service  to  Regional  Councils, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  partial 
support  from  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  the  Ford  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Evaluate  the  status  and  potential 
of  regional  councils;  determine  how  local 
governments  can  work  together  to  solve  com- 
mon problems;  and  examine  the  experiences 
of  other  areas  in  regional  cooperation. 

Previous  Research.   Royce  Hanson,  Metropol- 
itan Councils  of  Governments,  report  for 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations . 

Method .   Data  were  gathered  through  ques- 
tionnaire surveys  to  all  regional  councils, 
municipal  and  county  associations,  and  a 
random  sample  of  local  government  officials; 
and  through  personal  visits  and  discussion. 

Findings .   The  study  reports  on  history  and 
definition  of  regionalism,  regionalism  and 
governmental  organization,  the  cooperative 
approach,  some  basic  issues  and  suggested 
approaches,  state  and  regional  councils, 
and  the  role  of  federal  government  in  the 
regional  council  movement.   It  concludes 
that  local  governments  are  finding  it  to 
their  advantage  to  meet  mutual  areawide 
problems  through  cooperative  mul t i jurisdic- 
tional agencies.   (BI) 


222.   UNIVERSAL  EMERGENCY  TELEPHONE  NUMBER 
SERVICE 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
Interim  and  final  reports  to  be  is- 
sued,  (c)  National  Service  to  Region- 
al Councils,  under  contract  with  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
( d )  N  one . 

Problem.   Assist  local  governments  in  the 
implementation  of  a  universal  emergency 
telephone  number  service  in  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  the  country.   The  National 
Service  will  set  up  pilot  projects  in 
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several  multi jurisdictional  areas  to  facili- 
tate an  evaluation  of  the  issues,  problems, 
costs,  and  available  alternatives.   It  plans 
to  have  several  regional  installations  under- 
way by  the  conclusion  of  the  project. 

National  Service  will  also  establish  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  the  single 
emergency  telephone  number  service  to  make 
the  information  available  to  local  elected 
officials  undertaking  or  interested  in  the 
project.   (BI) 


223.   RECENT  RESEARCH  IN  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS:   A  REFERENCE--1968 

(a)  Norman  Beckman,  Director.   (b) 
Completed.   Published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  1968, 
108  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Clearinghouse  Services 
Division,  Urban  Management  Assistance 
Administration,  with  assistance  from 
the  Science  Information  Exchange  and 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume  presents  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  current  research  projects  which  deal 
with  intergovernmental  relations.   The  proj- 
ects were  selected  from  the  files  of  the 
Science  Information  Exchange. 

The  purpose  is  to  present  in  one  convenient 
form  a  listing  and  brief  description  of  cur- 
rent and  recently  completed  research  in  the 
above  field.   (CK) 


•  POLICE  POWER 


224.   A  MODEL  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  CODE 

(a)  Allison  Dunham.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Tentative  Draft  Number  1,  by  the 
American  Law  Institute,  101  N.  33rd. 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104,  April, 
1968,  271  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 
Tentative  Draft  Number  1  contains  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  material 
which  will  subsequently  be  published 
for  inclusion  in  the  model  code.   (c) 
American  Law  Institute,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Ford  Foundation.   (d) 
None. 


Problem.   Develop  a  model  code,  an  integrated 
body  of  enabling  legislation  governing  the 
type  of  planning  and  control  that  now  is 
typically  authorized  by  statutes  addressed 
to  zoning,  subdivision,  city  planning,  and 
urban  redevelopment.   Existing  legislation 
is  being  re-examined  in  light  of  recognized 
inadequacies  and  contemporary  land  develop- 
ment practices.   Most  of  the  state  enabling 
acts  are  based  on  the  model  acts  drafted  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  some  45 
years  ago. 


Method, 


Based  on  extensive  nationwide  sur- 


veys, interviews  in  the  field,  and  personal 
research,  the  investigators  developed  seven 
preliminary  drafts  which  have  been  con- 
sidered and  debated  in  the  meetings  of  the 
ALI  advisory  group  established  for  this 
project.   Additional  review  has  been  con- 
ducted with:   National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  American  Society  of  Planning  Of- 
ficials, American  Institute  of  Planners, 
National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers, 
National  Association  of  County  Civil  Attor- 
neys, and  the  American  Bar  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Regulation  of  Land  Use. 

Findings .   Tentative  Draft  Number  1  in- 
cludes five  articles:   Article  I--General 
Provisions;  Article  II--Land  Development 
Plans;  Article  Ill  —  Regulation  of  Develop- 
ment and  of  Pre-existing  Uses  and  Structures; 
Article  VII--State  and  Regional  Planning 
Agency;  and  Article  VIII--Local  Administra- 
tion.  New  articles  will  cover  the  following: 
Article  IV--Acquisition  and  Disposition  of 
Land  by  Governmental  Agencies;  Article  V-- 
Payment  of  Compensation  at  Request  of  Owner; 
Article  VI--Enforcement  of  Development 
Controls;  Article  IX--Judicial  Review  of 
Local  Land  Development  Actions;  Article  X 
--Financial  Provisions;  Article  XI--Public 
Records  of  Land  Development  Plans  and  Con- 
trols; and  Article  XII--Miscellaneous . 

Supplementing  the  proposed  text  of  the 
legislation  is  a  commentary  explaining  the 
intended  purpose  of  the  article  and  general 
historical  treatment  of  the  various  subjects. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  redefine  much 
of  the  vocabulary  of  planning  law  which  is 
familiar  to  most  practitioners.   While  this 
may  result  in  some  confusion,  it  also  con- 
tributes to  the  value  of  the  enabling  legis- 
lation as  a  fresh  approach  to  urban  plan- 
ning.  (CWF) 
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225.   NEW  ZONING  LANDMARKS  IN  PLANNED  UNIT 
DEVELOPMENTS 

(a)  Lenard  L.  Wolffe.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Technical  Bulletin  62,  by  the  Urban 
Land  Institute,  Department  RL,  1200 
18th  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20036,  January,  1969.   $6.00  per  copy, 
(c)  Urban  Land  Institute.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  increasing  accep- 
tance of  planned  unit  developments  (PUD), 
and  their  public  and  legal  ramifications. 
The  report  covers  a  landmark  decision  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  on  the  constitu- 
tionality and  validity  of  the  PUD  concept; 
the  adoption  by  New  Jersey  of  an  enabling 
statute  that  authorizes  local  governments 
to  adopt  PUD  ordinances;  and,  a  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  the  continued  maintenance 
of  common  open  space  through  the  use  of  the 
Funded  Community  Trust.   Three  PUD's  are 
studied  to  illustrate  their  different  uses: 
a  simple-residential  PUD,  an  office-commer- 
cial PUD,  and  a  "Micro-City"  PUD. 

Previous  Research.   Legal  Aspects  of  Planned 
Unit  Residential  Development  (Technical 
Bulletin  52),  Urban  Land  Institute.   Avail- 
able from  agency  at  $6.00  per  copy.   This 
study  deals  with  all  phases  of  the  PUD,  in- 
cluding suggested  legislation  upon  which  the 
New  Jersey  statute  is  based.   (ML) 


226.   INTERIM  ZONING  ORDINANCES 

(a)  David  Heeter.   (b)  In  process. 
To  be  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Report  No.  242  by  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials,  January,  1969, 
30  pp.   Report  available  only  to  sub- 
scribers to  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials,  Planning  Advisory  Ser- 
vice,  (c)  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  legality  of  interim 
ordinances  and  identify  the  various  ap- 
proaches which  have  been  used.   The  process 
by  which  a  local  governmental  body  prepares 
a  general  land-use  plan,  adopts  it,  and 
enacts  legislation  to  implement  it  is  in- 
variably time-consuming.   During  this  period 
there  is  often  an  increase  in  applications 
for  permits  to  construct  structures  and  uses 
which  may  be  prohibited  by  the  pending  plan 
and  ordinances.   Communities  often  attempt 
to  counter  such  applications  by  adopting 


interim  zoning  ordinances  which  temporarily 
suspend  or  limit  the  issuance  of  some  or 
all  building  permits  for  a  period  of  time. 
Such  ordinances  have  been  used  most  often 
to  preserve  the  status  quo  during  the  prep- 
aration of  a  community's  original  general 
plan  and  comprehensive  zoning  ordinance. 
They  are  also  used  while  amendments  to 
existing  zoning  districts  are  being  studied 
or  while  zoning  regulations  are  being  pre- 
pared for  newly  annexed  territory.   Some 
communities  have  utilized  them  in  urban 
renewal  rehabilitation  districts  to  suspend 
development  during  the  period  between  the 
delineation  of  a  project  area  and  the  adop- 
tion of  preliminary  plans  for  the  project. 

Method.   Cases,  state  statutes,  and  local 
ordinances  were  analyzed. 

Findings .   The  courts  which  have  examined 
the  legality  of  interim  zoning  ordinances 
have  been  far  from  unanimous  in  their  con- 
clusions.  As  a  result,  many  communities 
have  tended  to  rely  upon  informal  techniques, 
such  as  administrative  delay,  which  are 
legally  and  professionally  even  more  in- 
defensible than  formally  adopted  interim 
ordinances.   The  doubts  about  the  validity 
of  interim  ordinances  arise  primarily  from 
the  lack  of  statutory  authority  under  most 
state  zoning  enabling  acts  and  the  ease 
with  which  interim  ordinances  can  be  em- 
ployed for  discriminatory  purposes. 

In  an  effort  to  make  interim  ordinances  more 
palatable  to  the  courts  and  more  effective 
as  planning  tools,  suggested  ordinance 
provisions  are  presented.   (DH) 


227.   HEIGHT  REGULATION  IN  RESIDENTIAL 
DISTRICTS 

(a)  Frederick  H.  Bair,  Jr.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title,  as  Report  No.  237,  by  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
Planning  Advisory  Service,  1313  E. 
60th  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60637,  August, 
1968,  12  pp.   Report  available  only  to 
subscribers  to  ASPO's  Planning  Ad- 
visory Service.   (c)  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  suggest  a  system  of  height 
regulations  for  residential  areas.   The 
approach  used  will  make  the  system  appli- 
cable to  public  purposes,  and  especially 
to  urban  development  on  sloped  land.   Height 
regulations  have  five  principal  purposes: 
(1)  protection  from  fire  hazards;  (2) 
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protection  against  aviation  accidents;  (3) 
protection  of  view;  (4)  protection  of  the 
character  of  the  neighborhood;  and  (5)  pro- 
tection of  light  and  air.   The  investigator 
considers  lots  which  are  not  level,  districts 
with  mixed  housing  types,  regulatory  lan- 
guage, and  lot  coverage  as  related  to  slope. 
A  model  zoning  ordinance  proposed  for  the 
City  and  County  of  Honolulu  is  used  as  a 
practical  application  of  the  author's  ap- 
proach.  (ML) 


Brief  Mention 


NEW  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  AND  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


228.   THE  URBAN  CENTER 


Columbia  University  has  established  The 
Urban  Center,  under  sponsorship  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  to  enable  the  University  in, 
as  McGeorge  Bundy  put  it,  "helping  to  open 
a  wider  future  to  New  York,  and  to  all 
cities,  to  Harlem  and  to  all  who  have  dis- 
advantage in  our  urban  life... by  study,  by 
teaching  and  by  action." 

The  Center  will  not  establish  its  own  teach- 
ing or  research  staff  or  run  action  projects 
itself,  but  will  work  through  and  seek  to 
strengthen  the  regular  arms  of  the  Univer- 
sity.  It  will  support  new  teaching  and  re- 
search efforts,  and  will  explore  innovative 
ways  in  which  the  University's  skills  and 
its  educational  enterprise  can  be  made  more 
relevant  and  responsive  to  urban  community 
needs.   A  staff  of  program  specialists  or 
experts  will  not  be  formed,  but  instead  the 
knowledge  which  already  exists  in  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  in  the  University,  will 
be  used. 

The  Center  will  support  projects  which  will 
achieve  lasting  impact  on  Columbia  and  on 
urban  communities.   However,  successful  on- 
going activities  must  eventually  become  in- 
dependent of  Center  financing.   In  all  areas 
the  initiatives  and  views  of  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  community  members  will  be  wel- 
comed and  sought. 

For  further  information,  write  The  Urban 
Center,  206  Lewisohn  Hall,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  10027.   (CK) 


229.   THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  COMMUNITY  STUDIES, 
QUEENS  COLLEGE 

Queens  College,  New  York,  has  created  an 
Institute  for  Community  Studies  as  a  neces- 
sary step  toward  the  urban  university's 
pursuit  of  renewal  both  of  itself  and  of 
its  urban  environment.   The  Institute  views 
itself  as  a  link  between  town  and  gown. 
On  one  hand,  it  brings  to  bear  on  urban 
problems  academic  research  and  technical 
facilities.   On  the  other,  within  the  Uni- 
versity, it  provides  studies  of  urban  af- 
fairs.  At  present,  the  Institute  has  re- 
ceived a  Ford  Foundation  grant  to  assist 
experimental  school  districts  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Institute  is  also  publishing  a  bulletin, 
called  c ommun i t y ,  which  capsules  its  work 
and  relates  news  of  pertinent  research. 
The  first  issue  was  published  December, 
1968.   A  series  of  occasional  papers,  called 
community  issues ,  will  deal  in  scholarly 
fashion  with  various  aspects  of  urban  prob- 
lems . 

For  further  information,  write  Queens  Col- 
lege, Institute  for  Community  Studies, 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  11367.   (CK) 


230.   SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FOR  URBAN  AND  RE- 
GIONAL STUDIES  OF  DEVELOPING  AREAS, 
MIT 

This  Special  Program  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies  of  Developing  Areas  (SPURS)  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  a  small  number  of 
especially  qualified  persons  to  spend  a 
year  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology (M.I.T.)  studying  the  problems  of 
urban  and  regional  change  within  a  broad 
context  of  national  development.   The  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  mature  individuals  who 
are  now  occupying  or  are  likely  soon  to 
occupy  important  positions  in  private  or 
public  organizations.   Most  of  the  partic- 
ipants will  be  from  developing  areas,  but 
a  few  from  economically  advanced  countries 
will  also  be  admitted.   Their  training  and 
experience  may  be  in  such  varied  fields  as 
architecture,  engineering,  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, or  other  fields  in  which  there  is 
a  concern  with  problems  of  urban  and  re- 
gional development. 

The  principal  criteria  for  admission  are 
the  exceptional  ability,  experience,  and 
position  of  the  individual.   Though  the 
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program  involves  advanced  studies,  it  does 
not  lead  to  a  degree.  All  applicants  must 
have  a  thorough  command  of  English. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  Lloyd 
Rodwin,  Director,  Special  Program  for  Urban 
and  Regional  Studies  of  Developing  Areas, 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  77 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02139. 
(CK) 


HUD  will  send  foreign  documents  to  cooper- 
ating specialists  according  to  their  fields 
of  interest,  and  request  in  return  a  com- 
ment, abstract,  or  review  suitable  for 
publication  in  the  quarterly  HUD  Interna- 
tional . 

For  additional  information,  contact  James 
A.  Moore,  Director,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20410.   (ML) 


231.   THE  URBAN  ACTION  EXCHANGE,  U.  S. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

This  is  a  voluntary  effort  of  national  or- 
ganizations to  share  information  and  to 
cooperate  for  more  effective  action  in 
dealing  with  serious  urban  problems.   The 
program  is  open  to  all  national  voluntary 
organizations  with  state  and  local  member- 
ships and  affiliates.   At  the  request  of 
the  participating  organizations,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  compiled 
an  Urban  Action  Exchange  Catalogue  whicli 
consists  of  research  studies,  program  guide- 
lines, and  case  studies.   The  Catalogue  is 
organized  under  major  subject  headings  cor- 
responding to  most  of  the  significant  prob- 
lems facing  the  cities:   community  develop- 
ment, consumer  relations,  crime  prevention 
and  control,  education,  employment,  entre- 
preneurship,  government  modernization, 
health,  housing,  legal  aid,  manpower  train- 
ing, pollution,  recreation,  and  youth  pro- 
grams . 

For  copies  of  the  Catalogue  and  further  in- 
formation about  the  Exchange  program,  con- 
tact James  G.  Watt,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  1615  H  Street,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006.   (ML) 


233.   CANADIAN  URBAN  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

The  Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and  Regional 
Research  (Conseil  Canadien  de  Recherches 
Urbaines  et  Regionales)  is  sponsoring  the 
groundwork  needed  to  set  up  a  comprehensive 
Canadian  urban  information  service.   The 
aim  is  to  design  a  coast-to-coast  network 
through  which  relevant  data  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  making  of  urban  policy. 

The  Council  proposes  to  enlist  a  represen- 
tative group  of  municipal  officials  and 
others  who  use  urban  information  to  guide 
the  project,  and  to  entrust  specific  design 
of  the  service  to  a  small  team  of  experts 
in  the  organizing  and  delivery  of  informa- 
tion.  A  panel  of  advisers  has  agreed  that 
the  job  should  include:   (1)  an  inventory 
of  present  Canadian  sources  of  urban  infor- 
mation; (2)  a  survey  of  the  way  policy- 
makers go  after  what  they  need;  and  (3)  the 
development  of  indexing  and  transmission 
facilities  to  bridge  the  gaps  and  to  tie 
in  with  related  information  services.   For 
further  information,  write  Alan  Armstrong, 
Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and  Regional  Re- 
search, Suite  308,  225  Metcalfe,  Ottawa  4, 
Canada.   (CK) 


2  32.   FOREIGN  URBAN  DEVELOPMENTS  ANALYSIS 
(HUD) 

Foreign  Urban  Developments  Analysis  (FUDA) 
is  a  cooperative  system  for  the  utilization 
of  advanced  foreign  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  urban  development.   Organized  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  in  coordination  with  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  Science  and  Technology,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  it  has  invited  a  number  of 
'J.  S.  research  institutions  to  participate 
in  the  program. 


RESEARCH  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS 


234.   THE  DIRECTORY  OF  FEDERAL  STATISTICS 
FOR  STATES:   1967 

This  directory,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  compre- 
hensive finding  guide  to  available  published 
sources  of  federal  statistics  on  social, 
political,  and  economic  subjects.   It  pre- 
sents, in  tabular  form,  a  summary  of  the 
kinds  of  detailed  information  to  be  found 
in  each  source  document  cited  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  is  presented.   The 
subject  matter  is  organized  under  24  major 
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headings.   A  subject  index  and  complete 
bibliography  are  included. 

Available  from  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402.   350  pp. 
$2.25  per  copy.   (ML) 


235.   CENSUS  USER  DICTIONARY 

This  is  the  first  draft  of  a  census  dictio- 
nary designed  to  provide  definitions  of  con- 
cepts, information  about  the  census  ques- 
tions, and  additional  data  not  tabulated  but 
stored  on  record  tapes.   Information  is  not 
provided  on  more  technical  aspects  of  census 
processing,  such  as  sample  weighting,  sam- 
pling error,  editing,  and  allocation  proce- 
dures.  The  Dictionary  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing sections:   Part  I,  Geographic  Areas; 
Part  II,  Population  Census  Concepts;  Part 
III,  Housing  Census  Concepts;  and  Alphabeti- 
cal Indexes. 

Available  from  Mrs.  Carol  A.  Sellner,  Data 
Access  and  Use  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Washington,  D.  C.   20233.   (ML) 


236.   FIRST  COUNT  SUMMARY  TAPE  FROM  1970 
CENSUS 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  will  make  available  data  from 
the  1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing 
on  computer  tape  before  publication  of  the 
printed  reports.   Census  data  users  may  plan 
and  test  the  systems  and  procedures  they 
will  use  in  analyzing  their  1970  data  by 
ordering  a  computer  tape  reel  based  on  the 
results  of  the  May,  1968,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
census  pretest.   This  prototype  "First  Count 
Summary  Tape"  contains  computer  count  totals 
for  groups  of  city  blocks,  enumeration  dis- 
tricts, places,  and  minor  civil  divisions. 
It  is  in  IBM  compatible  seven-  or  nine- 
channel  format,  binary  coded  decimal  lan- 
guage, with  a  density  of  556  or  800  charac- 
ters per  inch. 

For  order  blanks  and  further  information, 
write  Data  Access  and  Use  Laboratory,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C.  20233. 
(ML) 


NEW  PERIODICALS 


237.  THE  JOURNAL  OF  DEVELOPING  AREAS 


This  journal,  first  published  in  1966,  is 
a  scholarly  publication  of  international 
scope,  designed  to  stimulate  the  descriptive, 
theoretical,  and  comparative  study  of  re- 
gional development,  past  and  present,  with 
the  object  of  promoting  fuller  understanding 
of  man's  relationship  to  the  developmental 
process.   It  is  a  quarterly,  each  issue 
including  three  to  five  articles  together 
with  sections  devoted  to  bibliography,  news 
and  notes,  and  book  reviews.   The  July  is- 
sue is  distinctive  in  that  it  emphasizes 
human  reactions  to  and  interpretations  of 
development,  short  essays  suggesting  specif- 
ic areas  for  further  research,  guest  edito- 
rials, and  letters  to  the  editor,  rather 
than  formal  scholarly  studies.   Subscrip- 
tions are  available  from  The  Journal  of 
Developing  Areas,  Western  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, Macomb,  Illinois  61455.   Rates  per 
year:   North  America--$4.00;  South  America 
and  Europe--$4.50;  all  other  areas--$5.00; 
via  air  mail--by  special  arrangement.   (CK) 


238.   DMG  NEWSLETTER 

Founded  in  1966,  the  Design  Methods  Group 
represents  people  engaged  in  research  or 
application  of  rational  theories  and  methods 
of  environmental  design.   The  Newsletter, 
published  monthly,  explores  the  general 
field  of  rational  design,  puts  researchers 
with  mutual  interests  in  contact,  and  com- 
municates ideas  to  other  interested  people. 
Its  principal  interest  is  work  in  progress 
or  work  completed  but  unpublished.   It 
contains  abstracts  of  reports,  outlines  of 
work  in  progress,  reviews,  criticisms,  and 
bibliographies  of  design  methods. 

For  further  information,  write  Thomas 
Thompson,  Editor,  Department  of  Architec- 
ture, Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63130.   Subsc  iptions  are  $7.50  per  year 
for  individuals,  $10.00  per  year,  institu- 
tional.  Outside  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  add 
$1.00  per  year  for  postage.   Subscriptions 
should  be  addressed  to  Sage  Publications, 
Inc.,  275  South  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.  90212.   The  DMG  Newsletter  is  pub- 
lished by  Sage  Publications,  Inc.,  for  the 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  Col- 
lege of  Environmental  Design.   (ML) 
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EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA, 
AND  LATIN  AMERICA 


I.  Physical  Environment 


AIR 


239.   AIR  POLLUTION  SURVEY:   AN  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CASE  STUDY  IN  SHEFFIELD  (GREAT 
BRITAIN) 

(a)  Alice  Garnett.   (b)  In  process. 
Research  initiated  in  1963.   Completion 
of  present  work  expected  in  1969,  but 
further  work  will  continue  beyond  that 
date.   Results  are  to  be  published  as 
reports  to  the  grant  awarding  bodies 
and  research  papers  in  scientific 
journals.   To  date,  the  latter  in- 
cludes papers  published  in:   Biomete- 
orology  II,  1966,  pp.  601-607  and 
641-647;  International  Journal  of  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  1963,  Vol.  7, 
pp.  963-968;  and  Transactions  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Geographers,  1967, 
No.  42,  pp.  21-43.   (c)  University  of 
Sheffield,  Department  of  Geography, 
under  sponsorship  of  D.  S.  I.  R. ,  the 
Ministry  of  Technology,  the  Gas  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Centre  for  Environmental 
Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  levels,  causes,  and 
effects  of  air  pollution  in  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land; to  determine  the  collective  effects 
of  effluents  from  countless  numbers  of 
source  points  related  to  a  wide  variety  of 
fuels,  within  a  region  of  diverse  forms  of 
land  use --domes tic ,  residential,  administra- 
tive, commercial,  and  industrial.   In  addi- 
tion to  socioeconomic  factors  and  urban  land 
use,  the  nature  of  the  surface  relief  and 
terrain,  and  variations  in  all  aspects  of 


local  climate  and  weather  patterns,  will  be 
cons  idered . 

Method .   A  survey  was  conducted  involving 
continuous  daily  recording  of  smoke  and 
sulphur  dioxide  at  no  less  than  50  sampling 
stations  located  within  an  area  of  about 
40  square  miles.   At  a  number  of  stations, 
there  has  been  continuous  recording  of 
hourly  variations,  so  that  differences  in 
the  diurnal  pattern  of  pollution  changes 
can  be  identified  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.   With  this  work,  and  in  addition  to 
other  urban  conditions,  the  daily  and  hourly 
recording  of  meteorological  and  climatologi- 
cal  parameters  has  been  associated. 

Findings .   Analysis  of  the  record  reveals 
marked  local  changes  and  variations.   Some 
are  related  (over  longer  periods)  to  the 
development  and  operation  of  smokeless  zones 
within  the  city,  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  drift  of  masses  of  heavily  polluted 
urban  air  can  also  be  demonstrated  within 
and  without  the  city,  under  special  mete- 
orological circumstances.   A  further  fea- 
ture is  the  evidence  of  unexpected,  sudden 
pulses  of  very  high  pollution  at  ground 
level  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  and 
severity.   Sometimes  those  for  smoke  and 
sulphur  dioxide  are  coincident,  but  very 
often  severe  sulphur  dioxide  occurs  at 
times  of  low  smoke,  and  vice  versa.   The 
close  relationship  of  many  of  these  occur- 
rences with  subtle  meteorological  variations 
is  revealing  and  important,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  their 
forecast.   The  coincidence,  or  otherwise, 
in  the  degrees  of  urban  pollution  in 
Sheffield  with  that  associated  with  towns 
widely  separated  from  this  locality  is  also 
under  consideration.   (AG) 
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II.  Demography 

and  Human  Behavior 


•  THE  FAMILY 


240.   THE  INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  FAMILY  WAY  OF 
LIFE  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS  (HUNGARY) 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  by  1970.   (c)  The 
Hungarian  Institute  for  Town  and  Re- 
gional Planning  and  Research.   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   To  examine  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  sociological  aspects  and  the  phys- 
ical structures  of  Hungarian  settlements. 
The  study  will  investigate  the  social  and 
demographic  composition  of  the  population, 
housing  conditions  and  housing  demands,  the 
establishment  of  family  functions,  and  the 
particular  problems  of  accommodating  migrant 
populations.   The  findings  of  the  study 
should  be  useful  in  urban  planning  and  urban 
sociology,  and  have  practical  applications 
for  settlement  development. 

Method .   Survey  construction  zones  charac- 
teristic of  settlement  structure.   The  data 
collected  are  being  analyzed  by  computers. 
(IG) 


241.   FAMILY,  WORK  AND  LEISURE  (GREAT 
BRITAIN) 

(a)  Michael  Young  and  Peter  Willmott. 

(b)  In  process.   Completion  expected 
by  March,  1971.   The  study  will  be 
published  as  "Report  of  the  Institute 
of  Community  Studies"  by  a  commercial 
publisher.   (c)  Institute  of  Community 
Studies  (London),  under  sponsorship 

of  Centre  for  Environmental  Studies 
and  Nuffield  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  relationship  between 
work  and  life  outside  work  (leisure  time), 
with  emphasis  on  the  influence  and  role  of 
family  life.   The  study  will  describe  the 
present  and  emerging  patterns  of  life  in  the 
London  area;  forecast  how  these  are  likely 
to  change  over  the  next  30  years;  assess 
the  probable  consequences  for  the  environ- 
ment, including  public  and  private  transport; 


and  discuss  the  planning  and  social  policies 
that  will  be  needed  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Previous  Research.   Michael  Young  and  Peter 
Willmott,  Family  and  Kinship  in  East  London, 
London,  Routledge,  1957;  Michael  Young,  The 
Rise  of  the  Meritocracy,  London,  Thames  and 
Hudson,  1958;  Peter  Willmott  and  Michael 
Young,  Family  and  Class  in  a  London  Suburb, 
London,  Routledge,  1960;  and  Peter  Willmott, 
The  Evolution  of  a  Community,  London, 
Routledge,  1963. 

Method.   Data  will  be  collected  through 
interviews  with  a  sample  of  people  who  are 
18  years  or  older,  and  which  includes  both 
men  and  women,  single  and  married;  persons 
living  in  different  types  of  local  districts, 
from  Central  London  to  suburbs;  in  distant 
country  towns  and  commuters'  villages. 
There  will  also  be  work-based  studies,  in 
which  employees  will  be  interviewed  first 
at  their  place  of  work  and  then  at  home  with 
their  families.   (PW) 


MIGRATION 


242.   MOTIVATIONAL  STRUCTURES  AND  TYPES 

OF  MOBILITY:   STUDIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIC 
MOBILITY  IN  THE  OUTER  METROPOLITAN 
REGION  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 

(a)  R.  C.  Taylor  and  P.  S.  Taylor. 

(b)  In  process.   A  three-year  project 
initiated  August,  1968.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  Kent  at  Canterbury,  Centre 
for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences, 
under  sponsorship  of  The  Centre  for 
Environmental  Studies  (London).   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   To  describe  and  explain  the  proc- 
ess of  geographic  mobility  in  the  Outer 
Metropolitan  Region. 

Method .   Conduct  a  sample  survey  of  the 
population  using  Electoral  Registers  as  a 
sampling  frame.   (PST) 


URBANIZATION 


243.   MODELS  OF  URBAN  POPULATION  STRUCTURE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  (DENMARK) 

(a)  Poul  Ove  Pedersen.   (b)  Completed 
May,  1967.   Three  reports  have  been 
issued  to  date:   Poul  Ove  Pederson, 
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Models  of  the  Population  Structure 
and  Development  in  Urban  Areas  -  With 
Special  Reference  to  Greater 
Copenhagen ,  Statens  Byggeforsknings 
Institut,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  1967, 
in  Danish,  70  d.  Kr .  per  copy;  An  Em- 
pirical Model  of  Urban  Population 
Structure.   A  Factor  Analytical  Study 
of  the  Population  Structure  in  Copen- 
hagen, Proceedings  of  the  First  Scan- 
dinavian-Polish Regional  Science  Sem- 
inar, Polish  Scientific  Publishers, 
Warsaw,  Poland,  1967;  and  "Multivari- 
ate Models  of  Urban  Development," 
Soc io-Economic  Planning  Science,  Vol. 
1,  pp.  101-116,  1967.   (c)  Royal  Tech- 
nical University,  Denmark,  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  Education  Ministry 
(Denmark).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Prepare  factor  analyses  of 
the  demographic  and  socioeconomic  structure 
of  greater  Copenhagen  in  1950  and  1960,  and 
discuss  the  resulting  structure  and  its 
change  in  time.   (2)  Examine  six  theories 
of  the  development  and  inner  differentiation 
of  urban  areas  (land  rent,  ecological  de- 
velopment, value-oriented,  central  place, 
communication-specialization,  and  communica- 
tion-organization) and  interpret  the  last 
100  years  of  urban  development  in  greater 
Copenhagen  in  terms  of  these  theories.   (3) 
Analyze  the  existing  quantitative  models  of 
urban  development  (density-saturation,  po- 
tential, multivariate,  simulation,  and  pro- 
gramming) and  the  application  of  some  of 
them  to  the  recent  growth  of  greater  Copen- 
hagen.  (POP) 


244.   STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  IN  RURAL  AREAS 
(BELGIUM) 

(a)  F.  Van  Mechelen  and  H.  Baeyens . 

(b)  In  process.   A  five-year  project 
initiated  September,  1967.   (c)  M  &  R 
(Mens  en  Ruimte),  for  the  National 
Fund  for  Collective  Fundamental  Re- 
search,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Examine  and  describe  rural 
areas  in  their  historical  perspective,  their 
relation  to  towns,  and  trends  of  evolution 
and  urbanization  in  rural  areas.   (2)  De- 
scribe the  social  and  economic  consequences 
of  technological-economic  changes  in  rural 
areas.   (3)  Examine  the  social  changes  re- 
sulting from  urbanization.   (4)  Describe 
changes  in  the  physical  and  structural  pat- 
tern of  rural  areas  as  a  result  of  urbaniza- 


tion. (5)  Examine  the  future  pattern  of 
rural  areas,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  urban  system,  or  as  a  part  of  a  more 
urbanized  social  system.   (HB) 


SOCIAL  DISORGANIZATION 


245.   A  SOCIAL  AREA  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WEST 

MIDLANDS  CONURBATION  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 

(a)  J.  Edwards  and  K.  Wood.   (b)  In 
process.   A  two-year  project  to  be 
initiated  in  March,  1969.   (c)  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham,  Centre  for 
Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Centre  for  Environ- 
mental Studies  (London).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Delineate  "homogeneous"  areas 
within  a  large  urban  aggregation,  the  West 
Midlands  Conurbation  comprising  eleven  local 
authorities.   (The  field  of  social  area  anal- 
ysis has  a  short  history  in  Grest  Britain. 
It  was  not  until  1961  that  census  material 
was  available  in  a  form  which  allowed  analy- 
sis of  urban  areas  in  terms  of  a  small  con- 
stituent part--the  enumeration  district.) 

"Homogeneous"  in  the  context  of  this  study 
means  that  such  areas  as  can  be  called 
homogeneous  will  be  distinguishable  from 
others  by  virtue  of  a  complex  of  character- 
istics which  may  be  measured  from  data  re- 
lating to  enumeration  districts  in  the  cen- 
sus material.   To  this  extent  such  areas 
will  be  statistical  constructs  and  called 
homogeneous  only  by  virtue  of  the  clustering 
of  various  statistical  measures  relating  to 
them.   Subsequently,  the  areas  will  be  ex- 
amined in  terms  of  their  social  meaningful- 
ness  rather  than  as  statistical  constructs 
by  using  various  indices  of  social  pathology 
such  as  crime  figures,  suicide  and  divorce 
rates,  numbers  of  children  taken  into  care, 
number  of  people  receiving  social  security 
benefits,  as  well  as  measures  of  medical 
pathology  such  as  incidence  of  tuberculosis 
and  bronchitis.   It  is  hoped  to  establish 
the  homogeneous  areas  as  social  constructs 
as  well  as  statistical  agglomerations. 

Hypothesis .   The  conurbation  area  is  com- 
posed of  identifiable  social  areas  which 
can  be  described  in  terms  of  various  socio- 
economic-demographic  indices  and  which  will 
be  characterized  by  the  various  types  of 
social  behavior  occuring  within  them,  and 
their  physical  composition. 
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Method .   The  basic  data  are  the  enumeration 
district  data  from  the  censuses  of  1961  and 
1966,  along  with  other  material  mentioned 
above.   Three  methods  of  ordering  the  data 
to  form  homogeneous  areas  are  being  used, 
the  Shevky-Bell  approach,  a  cluster  analy- 
sis, and  ranking  procedures.   Data  presen- 
tation will  be  in  statistical  and  carto- 
graphic form.   (CA) 


Factors  external  to  the  firm  influence  dif- 
ferent firms  in  different  ways;  the  search 
procedure  for  a  new  location  is  an  important 
variable,  with  information  availability  and 
the  degree  of  spare  management  effort  de- 
voted to  this  problem  as  important  subvari- 
ables ;  the  goals  and  motivations  in  search- 
ing for  a  new  site  differ  fundamentally  be- 
tween the  smaller  owner-manager  category  of 
firm  and  the  larger  public  company  run  by 
professional  executives.   (PMT) 


III.  The  Urban 

and  Regional  Economy 


•  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


ECONOMIC  THEORY 


246.   LOCATIONAL  CHOICE  IN  AN  INVESTMENT 
DECISION  PROCESS  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 

(a)  P.  N.  Townroe.   (b)  In  process. 
A  one-year  project  initiated  October, 
1968.   (c)  University  of  Birmingham, 
Centre  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies, 
under  sponsorship  of  Centre  for  En- 
vironmental Studies,  London.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  locational  choices 
of  industrial  managers  as  a  process  of  de- 
cision making  in  the  framework  of  an  invest- 
ment analysis.   Studies  of  the  location  and 
movement  of  industrial  plants  have  previ- 
ously concentrated  upon  either  a  direct  em- 
pirical approach  of  mapping  spatial  patterns 
or  interviewing  concerns  to  discover  their 
locating  factors,  or  have  focussed  upon  the 
building  up  of  a  theory  of  location  based 
on  the  premises  of  the  economic  theory  of 
the  firm.   Rather  than  study  the  results  of 
a  multitude  of  past  decisions,  this  study 
considers  the  individual,  or  organizational 
framework,  in  a  selected  group  of  firms 
responsible  for  assessing  the  need  for  a 
new  location  and  searching  for  and  deciding 
upon  a  new  site.   Thus,  an  attempt  can  be 
made  at  assessing  the  importance  of  the 
subjective  factors  in  the  location  decision, 
while  at  the  same  time  seeing  how  the  more 
objective  factors  are  analyzed,  weighted, 
and  processed  within  the  organization  of 
the  firm. 

Hypothesis .   The  financial,  organizational, 
and  ownership  structure  of  the  firm  will  in- 
fluence the  process  of  decision  making,  af- 
fecting the  choice  of  industrial  sites. 


247.   REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  TENDENCIES  IN 
SWEDEN 

(a)  Gbsta  Guteland.   (b)  In  process. 
This  study  forms  part  of  a  larger 
project  undertaken  in  collaboration 
with  Gunnar  Tornqvist  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Economic  Geography, 
Lund  University.   Four  articles  have 
been  published  to  date;  one  is  in 
English  in  the  periodical  PLAN,  1968 
(Special  Issue).   (c)  Stockholm  Uni- 
versity, Department  of  Economics, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Tri-Centen- 
nial  Fund  of  the  Bank  of  Sweden  and 
the  Swedish  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Labor.   (d)  15:2-261. 

Problem.   To  survey  regional  differences  in 
productivity  for  certain  branches  of  the 
Swedish  economy,  and  to  apply  the  findings 
towards  analysis  of  regional  development 
tendencies  and  estimation  of  the  effects  of 
regional  shifts  of  production  factors  on 
the  national  economy. 

Hypothesis .   Within  regions  (commuting 
areas)  of  relatively  large  population,  posi- 
tive external  effects  are  engendered  for  the 
companies,  resulting  in  higher  returns  per 
unit  of  factor  input  than  in  regions  of 
small  population.   This  is  one  reason  why 
the  already  large  regions  grow  faster  than 
others,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  return 
permits  the  payment  of  higher  wages  to  labor, 
which  in  turn  acts  as  an  incentive  to  move 
to  these  regions. 

Method .   Companies  in  selected  industries 
are  grouped  by  regional  affiliation.   Value 
added,  capital,  and  wages  per  employee  are 
estimated  for  companies  in  the  same  size 
class  for  each  size  of  region.   The  measure- 
ments are  carried  out  for  several  years, 
making  it  possible  to  examine  changes  in 
productivity  conditions. 
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Findings .   Pilot  investigations  indicate 
that  levels  of  productivity  and  wages  in 
Sweden's  three  largest  regions  (commuting 
areas)  are  higher  than  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  and  that  these  differences  were  not 
equalized  between  1961  and  1965.   (GG) 


IV.  Social  Services 


HEALTH 


growth  of  the  population,  especially  the 
urban  one;  (4)  planning  sketches  formerly 
completed;  and  (5)  field  investigations. 

Findings .   Data  from  studies  completed  of 
36  main  resorts  have  been  gathered  concern- 
ing the  following  criteria:   (1)  practical 
size;  (2)  site;  (3)  capacity  of  treatment 
plants;  (4)  accommodation  possibilities; 
(5)  sites  for  residential,  public,  and  com- 
mercial buildings;  (6)  some  characteristic 
indexes  concerning  use  of  the  territory  in 
different  zones  of  utility;  needed  service 
teams;  and  protective  perimeters.   (GP) 


248.   PRESENT  HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS  OF  URBAN 
SETTLEMENTS  (HUNGARY) 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process.   A 
three-year  project  initiated  in  1966. 

(c)  The  Hungarian  Institute  for  Town 
and  Regional  Planning  and  Research. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  survey  general  hygienic  condi- 
tions of  the  Hungarian  settlements;  examine 
the  possibilities  of  improving  disadvanta- 
geous conditions;  and  determine  further  re- 
search tasks  concerning  the  interdependenc ies 
not  yet  discovered.   The  purpose  of  the  re- 
search is  to  improve  the  technical  design 
of  the  settlements  as  it  relates  to  hygienic 
conditions;  and  to  improve  present  hygienic 
conditions  where  deficiencies  exist.   (PG) 


249.   DEVELOPMENT  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE 

HEALTH  RESORTS  NETWORK  IN  THE  SOCIAL- 
IST REPUBLIC  OF  ROUMANIA 

(a)  C.  Spiride.   (b)  In  process.   Com- 
pletion expected  by  1970.   (c)  State 
Committee  for  Building,  Architecture, 
and  Planning,  Research  and  Design  In- 
stitute for  Building,  Architecture, 
and  Planning  (ISCAS),  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  In- 
stitute of  Balneology  and  Physiothera- 
py,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Analyze  the  possibilities  for  de- 
veloping the  health  resorts  in  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Roumania,  considered  in  the 
zonal  and  republican  network. 

Method.   Weigh  the  development  possibilities 
of  each  resort  in  respect  to  the  following 
elements:   (1)  value  of  the  properties  for 
therapeutic  agents;  (2)  evolution  of  morbid- 
ities in  the  last  five  years;  (3)  expected 


•  RECREATION 


250.   PLANNING  FOR  TOURISM  IN  NORTH 
MOLDAVIA  (ROUMANIA) 

(a)  C.  Spiride.   (b)  Completed,  1967. 

(c)  State  Committee  for  Building, 
Architecture,  and  Planning,  Research 
and  Design  Institute  for  Building, 
Architecture,  and  Planning  (ISCAS). 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Analyze  tourism  development  pos- 
sibilities of  the  zone  of  the  monasteries 
in  North  Moldavia,  looking  for  such  elements 
of  the  riatural  environment  as  relief,  land- 
scape, climate,  and  therapeutic  bathing. 

Method .   Field  studies,  investigations,  and 
analysis  of  the  potential  for  tourism  avail- 
able in  this  region  were  made,  including  a 
study  of  the  network  of  access  ways. 

Findings .   The  following  elements  needed 
for  planning  of  tourism  were  established: 
(1)  the  equipment  of  the  monasteries;  (2) 
sites  for  new  resorts;  (3)  diversification 
of  such  needs  as  service  and  sporting  equip- 
ment; (4)  estimates  of  arrangements  proposed 
in  the  first  stage;  and  (5)  technical  and 
organizational  provisions  for  the  running 
of  tourism  in  the  region.   (GP) 
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V.  Land  Use  and  Transportation 


•  URBAN  RENEWAL 


251.   URBAN  RENEWAL  1968  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 

(a)  Stanley  Millward  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title,  consisting  of  papers  presented 
at  a  Symposium  held  in  the  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of 
Salford,  Salford,  England,  May  29-30, 
1968,  177  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  University  of  Salford,  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  contribution  that 
the  citizen  can  make  to  improving  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  he  lives;  to  establish 
guidelines  for  citizen  participation  in  plan- 
ning. 

The  Symposium  consisted  of  seven  lectures. 
The  first,  by  Lorraine  F.  Baric,  "The  Meaning 
of  Citizen  Participation  in  Urban  Renewal" 
defines  terms,  examines  the  behavior  of 
people  in  society  with  a  view  to  the  iden- 
tification of  patterns  of  conduct  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  pressures,  and  relates 
individuals  to  community  involvement. 

In  the  second  paper,  "How  the  Citizen  Can 
Participate  in  Planning,"  Joan  Ash  considers 
the  difficulties  that  arise  when  citizens 
participate  in  the  planning  process. 

In  the  third  paper,  "The  Contribution  and 
Influence  of  Regional  Bodies  and  Local  So- 
cieties," W.  L.  Mather  explains  that  their 
lack  of  executive  power  may  be  a  benefit  in 
that  it  enables  them  to  operate  in  a  much 
wider  manner  and  without  the  restrictions  of 
more  powerful  agencies.   They  can  produce 
realistic  appraisals  of  conditions  which  may 
generate  support  and  eventually  lead  to 
action. 

In  the  fourth  paper,  "Mass  Communication  and 
the  Citizen,"  John  Dutot  considers  how  wider 
use  of  television  could  bring  planning  and 
people  closer  together,  especially  in  the 
area  of  urban  renewal. 

T.  Constantine,  author  of  the  fifth  paper, 
"The  Citizen  and  Transportation,"  examines 
the  motor  vehicle  in  its  various  forms,  and 
how  it  influences  the  pattern  of  the  environ- 
ment. 


In  the  sixth  paper,  "The  Impact  of  Transport 
Technology  on  Urban  Development  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,"  Norman  Kennedy  relates  some  Amer- 
ican experiences  with  a  view  toward  compar- 
ison with  Great  Britain. 

In  the  seventh  paper,  "Planning  Advisory 
Group  Report  and  Future  Policy,"  Wilfred 
Burns  examines  the  new  planning  processes 
which  will  be  introduced  when  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Bill  becomes  law,  and  in- 
dicates some  of  its  implications  for  the 
citizen.   (ML) 
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252.  INSTRUCTIONAL  SIMULATION  SYSTEMS 
PRESENTING  THE  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESS  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 

(a)  John  L.  Taylor.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  University  of  Sheffield,  Depart- 
ment of  Town  and  Regional  Planning. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.  To  establish  a  clearer  overall 
appreciation  of  simulation  usage  and  re- 
search for  pedagogical  purposes  in  urban 
and  regional  studies. 

Method.   Two  investigations  are  being  made: 
(1)  A  survey  to  reveal  the  extent  to  which 
gaming-simulation  and  related  approaches 
to  land-use  planning  have  been  developed, 
disseminated,  discarded,  or  utilized  at 
various  academic  levels.   As  part  of  this 
survey  a  "simulation  usage"  questionnaire 
is  being  circulated  to  all  recognized  schools 
of  architecture  and  planning  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  United  States.   (2)  A  survey  to 
build  up  a  directory  of  gaming-simulation 
and  related  models  classified  according  to 
the  "Sheffield  Urban  and  Regional  Instruc- 
tional Simulation  System"  (SURISS).   Over 
twenty  American  and  European  models  have 
been  classified  so  far,  and  once  a  bank  of 
simulation  data  is  built  up,  it  is  hoped  to 
issue  from  time  to  time  a  series  of  direc- 
tories covering  the  collation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  comparative  instructional  simula- 
tion material  for  up-to-date,  clear,  and 
quick  reference. 

Anyone  using  or  developing  gaming-simulation 
or  related  techniques  in  the  above  mentioned 
fields  and  not  yet  having  received  a  ques- 
tionnaire or  any  of  the  literature  related 
to  this  project  is  invited  to  contact: 
John  L.  Taylor,  Department  of  Town  and  Re- 
gional Planning,  University  of  Sheffield, 
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Shearwood  Rd 
(JLT) 


Sheffield  S10  2TN,  England. 


VI.  Government 
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253.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  URBAN  AND 
REGIONAL  PLANNING  RESEARCH  IN 
EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

(a)  Cynthia  Cockburn.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  an  Information  Paper,  by  the  Centre 
for  Environmental  Studies,  5  Cambridge 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  London  N.  W. 
1,  England,  October,  1968,  99  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Centre  for 
Environmental  Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Summarize  by  country  and  by  major 
European  region,  the  role  played  by  three  or 
four  hundred  European  bodies  in  the  urban 
and  regional  planning  research  field.   The 
emphasis  is  on  research  structure,  rather 
than  research  content.   The  countries 
studied  are:   Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Eire,  Finland, 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  Yugoslavia. 
(For  a  separate,  similar  study  of  Great 
Britain,  see  16:1-254.) 

Method.   Data  are  drawn  from  a  number  of 
sources:   (1)  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe,  papers  prepared  for  the 
Stockholm  conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Housing,  Building  and  Planning,  held  in 
April,  1968;  (2)  the  ECE  "Directory  of  Na- 
tional Bodies  concerned  with  Urban  and  Re- 
gional Research";  (3)  files  of  the  Centre 
of  Environmental  Studies;  and  (4)  the  ex- 
perience of  individuals  within  the  Centre. 

Findings .   In  all  countries  of  Europe,  gov- 
ernments are  by  far  the  most  important 
sponsors  of  urban  and  regional  planning  re- 
search.  This  follows  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject  and  its  large  territorial  scale. 
Only  governments  can  carry  responsibility 
for  planning,  whether  at  national  or  local 
level,  and  consequently  are  the  main  buyers 
of  research.   Industrial  and  commercial 
groups  sponsor  a  little  applied  research. 


Private  trusts  and  funds  sponsor  some  urban 
and  regional  planning  research  for  philan- 
thropic reasons. 

It  seems  possible  to  trace  a  pattern  of 
change  in  urban  and  regional  research  that 
parallels  development.   In  the  less  developed 
economies,  what  research  there  is  consists 
of  surveys,  studies,  and  other  applied  work 
directly  related  to  planning  practice,  and 
carried  out  by  physical  planning  authori- 
ties.  The  next  step  is  a  concurrent  de- 
velopment of  central  government  research 
activity  and  sponsorship  of  research,  and 
the  growth  in  response  to  government  needs 
of  institutes  and  research  departments  at- 
tached to  universities.   Only  in  the  more 
highly  developed  market  economies  is  use  of 
private  consultants  developed  to  a  level 
where  such  groups  proliferate  and  begin  to 
undertake  theoretical  research. 

There  is  noticeable,  accompanying  develop- 
ment of  regional  planning,  an  increase  in 
the  use  of  the  region  as  a  framework  for 
research.   There  is,  however,  little  inter- 
pretation in  current  research  of  the  word 
"region"  to  imply  natural  geographic  or 
economic  areas  crossing  national  boundaries 
and  linking  two  or  three  countries,  even 
though  the  disciplines  of  economics,  geog- 
raphy, and  sociology  are  turning  to  urban 
and  regional  studies.   A  few  studies,  how- 
ever, that  are  truly  international  in  scope 
are:   (1)  research  projects  common  to  all 
four  countries  in  Scandinavia;  (2)  Yugosla- 
vian and  Italian  research  linking  N.  E. 
Italy  and  Slovenia;  (3)  a  Swiss  organiza- 
tion with  membership  from  France  and  Ger- 
many, studying  the  Basle  region  comprising 
areas  of  N.  E.  France,  S.  W.  Germany,  and 
N.  W.  Switzerland;  and  (4)  the  proposed 
Centre  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  aris- 
ing from  a  Netherlands  initiative,  which 
may  eventually  take  as  its  area  of  research 
the  N.  W.  European  region.   (CK) 


254.   THE  STRUCTURE  OF  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL 
PLANNING  RESEARCH  IN  BRITAIN 

(a)  Cynthia  Cockburn.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  an  Information  Paper  by  the  Centre 
for  Environmental  Studies,  5  Cambridge 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  London  N.  W. 
1,  England,  October,  1968,  51  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Centre  for 
Environmental  Studies  (London).   (d) 
None. 
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Problem.   The  goal  of  this  project  was  to 
delineate  the  structure  of  urban  and  region- 
al planning  research  in  Britain.   To  accom- 
plish this,  the  investigator  sought  to  deter- 
mine:  (1)  which  planning  agencies  in  Brit- 
ain are  the  main  ones;  (2)  how  they  define, 
voice,  and  achieve  their  research  needs;  (3) 
the  relationships  between  these  agencies; 

(4)  their  channels  of  funds  for  research; 

(5)  how  their  policies  are  coordinated;  (6) 
the  type  and  number  of  research  organizations 
carrying  on  the  work;  and  (7)  their  provi- 
sion for  dissemination  of  results. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the  quality 
of  the  research  and  planning,  only  to  map 
its  incidence  and  framework.   The  major 
elements  are  sketched  by  type  of  institu- 
tion, i.e.,  professional  institutions,  pri- 
vate institutes,  industry,  consulting  firms, 
universities,  rather  than  by  the  nature  of 
their  participation  in  research  activities. 
To  some  extent,  however,  this  begins  to 
reveal  relationships,  channels  of  funds, 
and  instances  of  coordination. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  define  "urban 
and  regional  planning  research."   Since  the 
nature  of  the  contributions  to  this  research 
are  greatly  varied,  ranging  from  geography, 
through  economics  and  sociology,  to  construc- 
tion, and  in  physical  scale  from  the  road 
intersection  to  the  nation,  the  investiga- 
tor feels  that  to  have  imposed  a  definition 
would  have  arbitrarily  excluded  some  field 
of  interest. 

Findings .   While  there  is  much  research 
activity  in  Britain  that  is  relevant  to  the 
urban  and  regional  planner,  there  is  no  out- 
standingly important  single  research  center. 
In  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  current  prob- 
lems, the  research  effort  in  the  field  is 
relatively  small,  fragmented,  and  uncoor- 
dinated.  (CK) 


255.   TOWN  PLANNING  IN  INDUSTRIAL  DIS- 
TRICTS (U.S.S.R.) 

(a)  Y.  G.  Davidovich.   (b)  Published 
in  Russian  by  Gosudarstvennoe 
Izdatel'stvo  Literatury  po  Stroitel' 
stvu,  Arkhitekture  i  Stroitel 'nym 
Materialam,  Moscow,  1960.   English 
translation  by  A.  Skotnicki.   Pub- 
lished by  the  Israel  Program  for 
Scientific  Translations  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1968,  314  pp.   Available  from 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 


Clearinghouse  for  Federal,  Scientific 
and  Technical  Information,  Springfield, 
Va .  22151.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Gosudarstvennoe  Izdatel'stvo  Literatury 
po  Stroitel ' stvu ,  Arkhitekture  i 
Stroitel 'nym  Materialam.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  find  solutions  to  problems  of 
site  selection  and  to  the  forms  of  town  and 
regional  planning  for  decentralized  enter- 
prises located  throughout  the  industrial 
areas  of  the  U.S.S.R.;  to  present  guidelines 
and  formulas  relating  to  town  and  regional 
planning;  and  to  devise  a  systematic  method 
for  selecting  sites  and  overall  plans. 

The  study  is  based  on  existing  theory  and 
practice  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  well  as  rele- 
vant experience  of  other  countries.   Though 
special  emphasis  is  given  to  technical  and 
economic  aspects,  public  health,  architec- 
ture, and  esthetics  are  considered  to  illus- 
trate the  complexity  of  the  problems  and  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  approach  to  solu- 
tions . 

The  study  consists  of  three  parts:   (1) 
Existing  patterns  of  settlement  distribu- 
tion and  factors  influencing  their  develop- 
ment were  examined,  using  a  classification 
of  towns  by  number,  type,  and  initial  "grav- 
itation."  Data  are  given  for  the  entire 
U.S.S.R.,  showing  a  dominant  occurrence  of 
group  forms  of  settlement  distribution, 
especially  in  towns  of  100,000  population 
and  above.   (2)  A  comparative  study  of 
towns  and  settlements  of  various  sizes  was 
made  according  to:   regional  population 
distribution  related  to  industrial  distri- 
bution; interdependence  between  building 
height,  population  density,  and  size  of 
towns  and  settlements;  technical-economic 
indices  for  estimating  cost  of  residential 
and  public  facilities;  journeys  to  work, 
shopping,  cultural  and  service  facilities; 
capital  investment  and  maintenance  costs 
in  new  towns  and  settlements;  level  of 
economic  and  cultural  facilities,  services 
and  sanitary  standards.   (3)  Selection  of 
sites  and  forms  of  settlement  distribution 
in  industrial  centers  were  examined,  based 
on  a  suggested  town  planning  sequence.   The 
investigator  predicts  that  "planning  of 
settlements  for  all  workers .. .will  be  ap- 
proached as  a  single  problem." 

The  book  includes  many  charts  and  tables, 
as  well  as  an  extensive  bibliography  of 
publications  in  Russian  and  other  languages. 
(BK) 
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256.   DEFINITION,  STANDARDS  AND  OPTIMUM 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLANNING  UNITS 
(BELGIUM) 

(a)  J.  Zwaenepoel  and  E.  Lagrou.   (b) 
In  process.   Project  initiated  July, 
1965.   (c)  M  &  R  (Mens  en  Ruimte)  for 
the  National  Fund  for  Collective  Fun- 
damental Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Three  main  areas  of  research  are 
currently  under  investigation.   (1)  A  hier- 
archical scale  of  planning  units  has  been 
defined,  with  the  following  main  categories 
distinguishable:   micro-planning  units 
(neighborhood  or  district),  meso-planning 
units  (village,  small  town,  or  city),  and 
macro-planning  units  (metropolis  or  mega- 
lopolis).  Planning  tendencies  and  urbaniza- 
tion trends  will  be  studied  at  diverse 
hierarchical  levels  and  under  diverse  con- 
dit  ions . 

(2)  Standards  and  norms  relating  to  the 
equipment  of  planning  units  will  be  devel- 
oped at  each  hierarchical  level  of  planning 
entities.   Socioeconomic  factors--commer- 
cial  and  industrial  facilities,  needs  of 
the  populat ion--as  well  as  sociocultural 
factors--social ,  cultural,  administrative, 
and  recreational  equipment --will  be  ana- 
lyzed.  Norms  will  be  based  on  existing 
needs  as  well  as  socioeconomic  development 
pos i ib  il ities  . 

(3)  The  integral,  optimum  development  of 
planning  units  will  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  social,  economic,  soc iocultural , 
and  technical  norms  weighed  against  each 
other.   The  investigators  will  attempt  to 
produce  a  set  of  principles  guiding  clas- 
sification and  design  of  planning  units  at 
diverse  levels.   (HB) 


257.   DIRECTIVES  OF  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
SETTLEMENT  NETWORK  (HUNGARY) 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
A  three-year  project  initiated  in 
1966.   (c)  The  Hungarian  Institute  for 
Town  and  Regional  Planning  and  Re- 
search,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  a  method  by  which  al- 
ternative patterns  of  settlement  networks 
in  Hungary  can  be  devised;  to  examine  the 
interdependence  of  factors  forming  the  set- 
tlement network--relation  to  work  place, 
institutions  of  public  service,  and  other 
institutions  of  the  settlement  infrastruc- 
ture . 


Method.   Formulate  a  quantitative  model 
which  expresses  national  settlement  condi- 
tions and  surveys  the  factors  influencing 
patterns  of  settlement  networks. 

Findings .   To  date,  some  of  the  factors 
influencing  settlement  networks  have  been 
identified  and  their  effects  on  alternative 
patterns  have  been  quantified.   (PG) 


Brief  Mention 


NEW  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  AND 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 


258.   SCANDINAVIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  URBAN 
AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING  (SWEDEN) 

An  urban  and  regional  planning  institute 
common  to  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  was  formed  on  July  1,  1968.   Its  ob- 
jectives are  to  arrange  for  postgraduate 
education  in  planning  fields,  conduct  train- 
ing of  researchers,  and  carry  out  and  pro- 
mote research  projects. 

Postgraduate  education,  the  Institute's 
main  task,  is  aimed  chiefly  at  planning 
professionals  who  have  obtained  first  de- 
grees at  a  university  or  institute  of  tech- 
nology, or  who  hold  equivalent  qualification. 
The  Institute  seeks  to  develop  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  planning  problems 
by  training  the  different  specialists  of 
the  planning  team--such  as  architects,  econ- 
omists, geographers,  sociologists,  and 
highway  engineers  - -to  collaborate  on  joint 
studies  and  plans. 

Courses  run  for  about  one  year,  divided 
into  12  weeks  of  classroom  study  in  Stock- 
holm and  in  another  designated  place  in 
Scandinavia,  plus  a  period  of  individual 
studies  at  the  home  town  maintaining  contact 
with  teachers  of  the  Institute  by  corre- 
spondence.  Fifty  graduates  are  enrolled 
each  year.   The  Institute  headquarters  are 
in  Stockholm  and  certain  collaborative 
arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  School 
of  Architecture  at  the  Swedish  College  of 
Art. 

Initially,  the  Institute's  permanent  teach- 
ing staff  will  consist  of  three  chairs  in 
physical  planning,  transport  and  communica- 
tions technology,  and  economic  geography 
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cum  community  planning.   There  are  to  be 
instructorships  in  sociology,  applied  math- 
ematics, regional  economy,  and  administra- 
tion.  The  services  of  professors  from  the 
School  of  Architecture  will  also  be  engaged, 

For  further  information,  contact  the  Scan- 
dinavian Institute  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Planning,  Skeppsholmen,  100  14  Stockholm 
100,  Sweden.   (IL) 


259.   1969  ATHENS  ERISTICS  MONTH  (GREECE) 

The  Athens  Ekistics  Month,  a  series  of  in- 
ternational meetings  organized  annually  by 
the  Athens  Center  of  Ekistics  of  the  Athens 
Technological  Organization,  has  been  planned 
and  will  consist  of  seven  international  pro- 
grams held  July  7-August  1,  1969.   The  sub- 
ject of  the  1969  programs  will  be  the  crisis 
confronting  human  settlements  and  the  at- 
tempts to  establish  efficient  methods  for 
coping  with  these  problems.   The  program  will 
include  research  discussions  to  analyze  and 
define  the  problems;  a  symposium  on  policies 
for  the  future;  a  tour  of  Greek  settlements 
through  the  ages;  and,  an  international 
seminar  on  Ekistics  and  the  future  of  human 
settlements.   The  programs  are  open  to  prac- 
titioners, administrators,  educators,  re- 
searchers, and  other  interested  persons. 
The  programs  will  be  conducted  in  English. 

For  further  information,  contact  P. 
Psomopoulos,  Director,  International  Pro- 
grams, Athens  Center  of  Ekistics,  P.  0. 
Box  471,  Athens,  Greece.   (ML) 


260.   DEVELOPING  AN  URBAN  SCIENCE  DISCI- 
PLINE (HUNGARY) 

For  two  years,  the  Hungarian  Institute  for 
Town  and  Regional  Planning  and  Research  has 
been  conducting  research  to  establish  a 
concept  of  "urban  science."   The  main  thrust 
of  the  study  is  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship of  different  disciplines  to  urban 
science,  the  possibilities  for  interdisci- 
plinary cooperation,  and  the  way  this  co- 
operation should  be  structured.   To  accom- 
plish this  aim,  the  project  has  been  re- 
examining and  appraising  basic  ideas  con- 
cerning urban  science,  and  soliciting  the 
opinions  of  organizations  and  persons  con- 
sidered expert  in  this  field. 

For  further  information,  write  the  Hungarian 
Institute  for  Town  and  Regional  Planning  and 
Research,  Krisztina  Blvd.  99,  Budapest  1, 
Hungary.   (PG) 
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261.   THE  NEW  URBAN  DEBATE: 
REPORT 


A  CONFERENCE 


(a)  Milton  Kaplan.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C.  20523,  Feb- 
ruary, 1968,  79  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  The  State  of  Hawaii,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  U.  S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  all  acted 
as  co-sponsors  of  the  Conference, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  document  is  the  final  report 
of  the  first  Pacific  Conference  on  Urban 
Growth,  held  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii  from  May 
1-12,  1967.   The  report  is  not  a  proceedings 
in  the  usual  sense,  but  is,  rather,  a  sum- 
mary and  interpretation  of  the  Conference, 
as  seen  by  the  author. 

Attended  by  some  160  delegates  from  17 
Asian  countries  in  the  Pacific  area--largely 
government  officials,  together  with  the 
United  States  and  Guam,  the  Conference  had 
as  its  principal  purpose  discussion  of  ef- 
fective techniques  for  attacking  the  social, 
physical,  economic,  and  political  aspects 
of  unplanned  urban  growth  in  Asia.   More 
specific  objectives  were  to:   (1)  identify 
problems  of  urban  growth  common  to  the 
areas  represented  and  encourage  a  more  com- 
prehensive approach  to  finding  a  solution 
for  those  problems;  (2)  demonstrate  how 


available  domestic  resources  may  be  effec- 
tively mobilized  to  attack  urban  growth 
problems;  (3)  promote  the  adoption  through- 
out the  Asian  area  of  appropriate  planning 
and  institutional  techniques;  (4)  emphasize 
the  need  for  immediate  action  to  meet  the 
growing  crisis;  and  (5)  seek  means  for 
future  cooperative  actions  in  the  Pacific 
area  in  solving  urban  problems. 

Findings .   The  sponsors  had  hoped  that  new 
assessments  and  evaluations  of  rapid  urban 
growth  would  emerge  from  the  Conference, 
and  this  hope  appears  to  have  been  realized, 
at  least  in  part. 

Early  sessions  reviewed  the  nature  of  the 
problems  under  cons ideration- -migration ; 
unemployment;  inadequate  housing;  squatting; 
absence  of  mass  sanitary  facilities; 
shortage  of  potable  water;  lack  of  even 
primary  sanitary  facilities;  crowding; 
filth;  squalor;  repugnant  odors;  disease; 
high  mortality;  overburdened  and  insuffi- 
cient transportation  facilities;  lack  of 
parks,  playgrounds,  and  recreation  facili- 
ties; soaring  land  prices;  breakdown  of  the 
social  order;  high  crime  rates;  communal 
conflict  and  competition;  loss  of  personal 
identity;  political  instability;  and  many 
more.   Close  attention  was  also  paid  to 
the  findings  and  policy  recommendations  of 
more  than  a  dozen  related  international 
seminars  and  conferences  from  1956  on, 
particularly  as  summarized  for  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations  Seminar  on  Planning  for 
Urban  and  Regional  Development,  including 
Metropolitan  Areas,  New  Towns,  and  Land 
Policies,  held  in  Nagoya  in  October,  1966. 
The  extent  to  which  these  policies  were 
reflected  in  the  planning  and  development 
efforts  of  the  participating  countries  was 
examined,  and  against  this  background, 
initial  thinking  directed  to  specific  ways 
in  which  such  efforts  might  be  strengthened. 
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As  the  discussions  proceeded,  however,  in- 
creasing doubts  began  to  arise  in  the  minds 
of  many  participants  concerning  the  central 
thrust  of  these  efforts.   Were  the  meager 
results  attributable  in  fact  to  a  lack  of 
resources?   Or  did  they  stem,  rather,  from 
misguided  emphasis  on  secondary  centers, 
new  towns,  and  rural  redevelopment  origi- 
nating in  a  mistaken  view  of  the  role  of 
the  large  city  in  national  development? 
Would  a  more  tenable  view  be  (as  argued 
particularly  by  Dr.  Takashi  Fujii,  on  the 
basis  of  recent  Japanese  experience)  that 
the  growth  of  the  large  city,  based  on 
capital  accumulation,  will  in  the  long  run 
stimulate  rather  than  hinder  the  growth  of 
the  nation?   Reviewing  the  debate,  the 
author  infers  a  widespread  readiness  to 
reexamine  objectively  every  facet  of  urban 
growth,  in  terms  of  its  functions  as  well 
as  its  symptoms,  and  to  take  a  fresh  look 
in  particular  at  policies  with  respect  to 
large  cities,  in  such  areas  as  attitudes 
toward  migrants,  treatment  of  squatters, 
housing,  education,  the  planning  process, 
encouragement  of  the  private  sector,  and 
the  building  of  secondary  urban  centers. 

Actual  recommendations  of  the  Conference, 
however,  were  general  in  character,  and 
included:   (1)  establishment  of  new  train- 
ing centers,  particularly  for  planners;  (2) 
establishment  of  research  facilities  at  one 
or  more  centers  to  service  the  Asian  coun- 
tries; (3)  the  holding  of  a  series  of  short, 
intensive  conferences  on  special  urban  prob- 
lems; (4)  another  general  conference  at  an 
appropriate  time  to  review  the  urbanization 
programs  and  developments  considered  by  this 
Conference;  and  (5)  loans  on  reasonable 
terms  by  the  Asian  Development  Bank  for 
housing  construction  and  urban  development. 
(SK) 


262.   SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Elizabeth  Wood.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  and 
available  from  United  Nations,  Sales 
Section,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017,  or 
Geneva,  Switzerland;  U.  N.  Publica- 
tion Sales  No.:67.IV.12,  1967,  58  pp. 
$U.S.1.00  per  copy  or  equivalent  in 
other  currencies.   This  is  part  of  a 
continuing  project  under  the  direction 
of  the  U.  N.  Centre  for  Housing, 
Building  and  Planning  on  the  subject 
of  "Social  Aspects  of  Housing  and 


Urban  Development."   (c)  United  Na- 
tions, Department  of  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  examines  the  problem 
of  the  social  aspects  of  housing  and  urban 
development,  based  on  experiences  in  both 
developed  and  developing  countries.   It 
stresses  the  point  that  a  fragmented  ap- 
proach to  human  problems  is  wasteful,  that 
even  where  a  total  approach  is  impossible, 
it  is  necessary  to  see  the  problem  as  a 
whole  and  deal  with  it  in  as  complete  a 
manner  as  possible.   Housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment are  viewed  as  vehicles  for  ad- 
vancing the  development  of  people  as  well 
as  the  development  of  a  city.   The  summary 
includes  recommendations  for  planning  and 
implementation  at  the  national  and  local 
level.   (CK) 


•  SOCIAL  DISORGANIZATION 


263.   THE  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  OF  PEACE 

(a)  Makaminan  Makagiansar  and  Peter 
Lengyel  (eds  .  )   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  in 
Impact  of  Science  on  Society,  Vol. 
VIII,  No.  2,  by  UNESCO,  Place  de 
Fontenoy,  75  Paris-7  ,  France,  April- 
June,  1968,  133  pp.   $1.00  per  copy. 
Annual  subscription,  $3.50.   Avail- 
able in  the  United  States  from  UNESCO 
Publications  Center,  317  E.  34th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.   Prices  and 
national  distributors  for  other  coun- 
tries listed  in  each  issue.   (c) 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientif- 
ic and  Cultural  Organization.   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   Study  ways  of  achieving  peace 
other  than  by  diplomacy  and  statesmanship 
alone.   Provide  information  about  scholarly 
investigation  in  peace  research,  since,  it 
is  felt,  the  achievement  of  a  sound  and 
enduring  peace  depends  on  obtaining  precise 
information  about  the  variables  in  human 
society. 

This  issue  of  Impact  includes  five  articles: 
(1)  Bert  V.  A.  Rbling,  "Peace  Research,  the 
Science  of  Survival";  (2)  Kenneth  E. 
Boulding,  "A  Data-collecting  Network  for 
the  Sociosphere" ;  (3)  Gaston  Bouthoul, 
"Polemology  and  the  Solution  of  Conflicts"; 
(4)  Anatol  Rapoport,  "The  Application  of 
Game  Theory  to  Peace  Research";  (5)  Ignacy 
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Sachs,  "Ethnocentrism--Source  and  Aggra- 
vating Factor  of  Conflicts."   Also  included 
is  a  "synthetic"  round-table  discussion  of 
the  topic,  "Why  is  Man  Aggressive?"  with 
participants  Alex  Comfort,  G.  M.  Carstairs, 
Frank  Fraser  Darling,  Kenneth  Donald,  Philip 
Noel-Baker,  Joseph  A.  Weiner,  Gaston 
Bouthoul,  and  C.  H.  Waddington.   (CK) 


The  Urban 

and  Regional  Economy 

•  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


264.   TOWARDS  A  GLOBAL  STRATEGY  OF  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

(a)  Raul  Prebisch.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  as  a 
"Report  by  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  to  the  Second 
Session  of  the  Conference,  "United 
Nations  Publication  TD/3/Rev.l; 
Sales  No.:   E.68.II.D.6;  and  avail- 
able from  United  Nations,  Sales 
Section,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017,  or 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  1968,  76  pp. 
$U.  S.  1.00  per  copy  or  equivalent 
in  other  currencies.   (c)  United 
Nations.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  report,  the  Secretary- 
General  examines  the  present  policies  and 
status  of  social  and  economic  development 
throughout  the  world,  and  considers  var- 
ious aspects  of  international  cooperation 
which  should  be  included  in  a  global  strat- 
egy for  better  development.   This  strategy 
necessarily  includes  international  finan- 
cial cooperation  and  a  new  pattern  of 
international  trade. 

Findings .   This  has  been  a  development 
decade  without  a  development  policy,  in 
the  sense  of  converging  measures  involving 
concerted  action  by  the  industrial  centers 
and  peripheral  countries  to  tackle  the 
problems  of  development.   Though  these 
centers  have  reached  extremely  high  levels 
of  prosperity,  this  prosperity  has  not 
radiated  into  the  vast  peripery  of  the 
world  economy  where  visible  signs  of  social 
and  political  tension  are  on  the  increase. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  developing 
countries  are  adrift. 


A  global  strategy  must  be  formulated  to 
solve  the  three  major  problems:   (1) 
the  persistent  trend  towards  external 
disequilibrium;  (2)  the  savings  gap;  and 
(3)  external  economic  vulnerability. 

To  solve  the  first,  the  centers  must  fa- 
cilitate access  to  their  markets  for  the 
exports  of  the  peripheral  countries. 
However,  it  is  also  necessary  for  the 
peripheral  countries  to  demonstrate  in 
practice  their  determination  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  trade  opportunities 
thus  offered  to  them.   Their  reciprocal 
trade  must  also  be  expanded  so  as  to 
widen  the  economic  area  of  their  indus- 
tries and  make  them  internationally  com- 
petitive.  This  trade  expansion  could  lead 
to  the  economic  integration  of  more  or  less 
large  groups  of  peripheral  countries, 
for  the  better  exploitation  of  their  in- 
dustrialization potential  and  of  their 
agricultural  resources  that  are  usually 
so  badly  neglected. 

With  regard  to  financial  cooperation,  the 
action  of  the  centers  consists  essentially 
in  making  international  finance  fully 
accessible  to  those  peripheral  countries 
which  are  prepared,  under  a  well-concerted 
development  plan,  to  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  halt  the  trend  towards  external 
disequilibrium,  which  propose  to  mobilize 
their  own  resources  progressively  in  order 
gradually  to  close  the  savings  gap,  and 
which  show  their  determination  to  lessen 
their  external  economic  vulnerability 
and  its  internal  effects.   Granting  of 
international  finance  should  thus  be 
closely  linked  to  the  way  in  which  a  de- 
velopment plan  proposes  to  achieve  these 
aims.   One  of  the  most  important  objec- 
tives of  the  development  strategy  must  be 
to  combine  the  flow  of  international 
finance  with  the  mobilization  of  domestic 
investment  resources,  so  as  to  achieve  a 
growth  rate  that  will  prevent  the  phenom- 
enon of  inadequate  dynamism  from  becoming 
worse . 

Once  this  minimum  is  achieved,  it  will  be 
possible  to  concentrate  on  higher  growth 
rates  that  will  enable  the  country  in 
question  to  deal  with  the  earlier  conse- 
quences of  insufficient  dynamism,  i.  e., 
gradually  to  absorb  the  marginal  popula- 
tion of  the  lower  strata  of  the  economy 
and  the  redundant  labor  force  concealed 
in  its  modern  sectors.   Once  this  is 
accomplished,  it  will  be  possible  to 
progressively  close  the  savings  gap. 
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It  is  important  to  lessen  external  vulner- 
ability and  offset  its  internal  effects, 
not  only  for  the  continuity  of  the  develop- 
ment plan  but  also  to  speed  it  up.   The 
amount  of  income  lost  is  also  considerable, 
when  a  fall  in  exports  slows  down  or  lessens 
the  rate  of  growth,  preventing  the  utiliza- 
tion of  capital  and  other  available  factors 
of  production.   Here  again  converging 
measures  are  essential.   Commodity  agree- 
ments are  intrinsically  converging  measures, 
because  they  call  for  the  concerted  action 
of  producing  consuming  countries.   Similarly, 
supplementary  financing  must  be  combined 
with  internal  measures  for  promoting  stable 
economic  development.   (JS) 
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265.   CRITERIA  FOR  LOCATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 

(a)  A.  Kuklinski  and  others.   (b) 
Completed.   Published  under  the 
above  title  as  United  Nations  Pub- 
lication E/ECE/652,  Sales  No.  67.11. 
E/Mim.3,  and  available  from  United 
Nations,  Sales  Section,  Palais 
des  Nations,  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
1967,  117  pp.   $U.S.1.50  per  copy. 
(c)  United  Nations,  Economic  Corn- 
mis  ion  for  Europe.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  examines  the  criteria 
used  to  determine  the  location  of  indus- 
trial plants.   The  study  attempts  to  pro- 
vide an  overall  picture  of  the  experience 
of  ECE  (Economic  Commission  for  Europe) 
countries  in  the  application  of  various 
criteria  for  industrial  location.   Atten- 
tion is  focused  on  the  institutional  con- 
text of  the  economies  of  the  countries, 
the  growing  importance  of  macro-economic 
criteria,  and  the  change  in  the  structure 
and  mechanism  of  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess of  industrial  location.   Significant 
developments  in  industrial  technology, 
economic  management,  regional  policies, 
and  economic  integration  on  an  international 
scale  are  examined  to  determine  their 
effects  on  locational  factors  and  criteria. 
A  special  section  of  this  study  is  devoted 
to  evaluating  the  relevance  of  the  experi- 
ence derived  by  industrialized  countries 
to  problems  of  industrial  location  faced 
by  developing  countries.   (ML) 
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266.   FINANCE  FOR  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES  IN  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  United  Nations  Publication 
ST/SOA/79,  and  available  from  United 
Nations,  Sales  Section,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10017,  or  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
March,  1968,  67  pp.   $U.  S.  1.00 
per  copy  or  equivalent  in  other 
currencies.   (c)  United  Nations, 
Department  of  Economics  and  Social 
Affairs.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  prepare  a  study  on  interna- 
tional financing  for  housing  and  community 
facilities  at  the  request  of  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on  Housing,  Building, 
and  Planning.    The  following  specific 
items  were  to  be  examined:   (1)  the 
volume,  nature,  and  origin  of  current 
foreign  investment  in  building,  housing, 
community  facilities,  general  urban  develop- 
ment, and  the  building  materials  industry; 
(2)  the  criteria  and  priorities  appropriate 
for  foreign  investment  in  this  field;  (3) 
the  practical  measures  that  can  be  taken 
to  increase  foreign  aid;  and  (4)  an  analy- 
sis of  the  productivity  of  investment  in 
housing  and  urban  development  and  the 
proportion  which  investment  in  these  fields 
should  bear  to  the  national  product,  to 
capital  formation,  and  to  total  investment 
in  building. 

Find  ings .   The  study  includes  analyses  both 
of  causes  of  the  capital  shortage  in  the 
housing  sector  as  well  as  of  capital  re- 
quirements for  housing  and  related  facil- 
ities.  Sources  of  capital  for  the  housing 
sector  are  presented  along  with  measures 
to  increase  the  flow  of  capital  to  the 
housing  sector.   Fourteen  specific  pro- 
motional activities  that  governments  of 
developing  countries  can  undertake  to 
increase  the  flow  of  private  saving  and 
investment  are  given.   (CLS) 
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267.      THE   HOUSING   SITUATION   AND   PERSPEC- 
TIVES   FOR  LONG-TERM  HOUSING   REQUIRE- 
MENTS   IN   EUROPEAN   COUNTRIES 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title, 
as  United  Nations  Publication 
ST/ECE/HOU/32,  Sales  No.  E.68.II. 
E.6;  and  available  from  United 
Nations,  Sales  Section,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10017,  or  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
1968,  116  pp.   $U.  S.  2.00  per  copy 
or  equivalent  in  other  currencies, 
(c)  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe,  Committee  on  Housing, 
Building,  and  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  housing  situation  in 
Europe  since  the  Second  World  War  and 
analyze  estimated  dwelling  shortages  and 
perspectives  for  long-term  housing  require- 
ments.  The  report  also  contains  an  analy- 
sis and  an  appraisal  of  the  different  norms 
and  methods  employed  by  countries  when 
making  their  estimates,  so  that  informa- 
tion and  experience  can  be  made  available 
on  the  methods  that  are  likely  to  give  the 
most  accurate  results.   Estimated  dwelling 
shortages  and  future  housing  requirements 
were  analyzed  by  individual  countries  in 
order  to  consider  the  implications  of 
these  estimates  on  the  future  house  build- 
ing rates  that  would  have  to  be  attained 
if  both  estimated  dwelling  shortages  and 
tentative  future  normative  housing  require- 
ments were  fully  included  in  housing  con- 
struction programs. 

Findings .   (1)  The  methodology  adopted  by 
the  ECE  (Economic  Commission  for  Europe) 
proved  to  be  of  great  help  to  most  coun- 
tries developing  their  own  methods  in  the 
field.   (2)  Where  statistics  were  well- 
developed  and  internationally  agreed  upon 
concepts  and  definitions  were  used,  more 
accurate  estimates  of  normative  housing 
requirements  were  obtained.   (3)  Norms 
for  the  estimates  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  international  uniformity  since  they 
reflect  particular  traditions,  and  economic, 
social,  and  demographic  differences.   (4) 
No  country  has  yet  attained  a  standard  of 
housing  which  is  sufficient  or  satisfactory, 
despite  great  efforts  during  the  1950's 
and  1960's.   (5)  A  direct  comparison  of 
the  housing  situation  or  of  the  estimated 
normative  housing  requirements  in  differ- 
ent countries  can  seldom  be  reliable. 


The  report  also  includes  recommendations 
for  developing  and  refining  the  methodol- 
ogy for  estimating  dwelling  shortages  and 
future  requirements,  both  on  national  and 
international  levels.   (ML) 


268.   ASIAN  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  1970 
HOUSING  CENSUSES 

This  report,  based  on  recommendations  of 
the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  is  intended 
to  help  countries  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  housing  censuses  to  be  taken  around 
1970.   These  recommendations  were  made 
after  reviewing  the  experience  of  the 
countries  of  the  region  in  carrying  out 
the  1960  censuses,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration their  needs  and  conditions. 
The  recommendations  include  information 
on  the  following  aspects  of  housing  cen- 
suses:  definition;  essential  features 
and  uses  of  a  housing  census;  planning, 
organization,  and  administration  of  a 
housing  census;  and  use  of  sampling  in  a 
hou.;  ing  census  . 

Designated  as  United  Nations  Publication 
E/CN.  11/772;  Sales  No.:   67. II. F. 9, 
and  available  from  United  Nations,  Sales 
Section,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017,  or 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  1966,  43  pp.   $U.  S. 
1.00  per  copy  or  equivalent  in  other 
currencies.   (ML) 


EDUCATION 


269.   NEW  EDUCATION  MEDIA  IN  ACTION: 
CASE  STUDIES  FOR  PLANNERS 

(a)  Wilbur  Schramm,  Philip  H.  Coombs, 
Friederich  Kahnert,  and  Jack  Lyle. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  as  3 
volumes  under  the  above  title  by 
the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization, 
1967,  Vol.  1,  203  pp.;  Vol.  2,  226 
pp.;  Vol.  3,  198  pp.   United  Nations 
Publication  Nos .  II .E . P. 66/111 . 1/A, 
— 2/A_and  — 3/A,  respectively.   Each 
volume  $4.50.   Available  from 
Unesco  Publications  Center,  317  E. 
34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016. 

(c)  Unesco,  International  Institute 
for  Educational  Planning,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Agency  for 
International  Development.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   These  three  volumes  are  the 
product  of  a  project  designed  to  extract 
examples  from  the  accumulated  experience 
of  numerous  countries  which  have  been 
pioneering  in  new  educational  media,  for 
use  by  educational  planners  in  developing 
countries,  and  by  external  aid  agencies, 
in  appraising  some  of  the  newer  technology 
of  instruction  and  in  determining  what 
emphasis  to  give  such  technology  in  over- 
all strategies.   Reports  of  twenty-three 
case  studies  in  seventeen  countries  on 
educational  projects  using  radio,  TV, 
films,  co  "respondence ,  and  programmed 
learning  make  up  this  study.   Full  analyses 
of  costs,  administrative  and  logistic 
problems,  and  educational  results  are 
presented.   (CLS) 


HEALTH 


270.   THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF  HEALTH 
STANDARDS  FOR  DWELLINGS 

(a)  M.  S.  Goromosov.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  as 
Public  Health  Paper  No.  33  by  the 
World  Health  Organization,  and  avail- 
able from  WHO,  Distribution  and 
Sales  Unit,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1968. 
90  pp.   $U.  S.  1.75,  10/-,  or  Sw.  fr. 
5  per  copy.   French,  Spanish,  and 
Russian  editions  available.   (c) 
USSR  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences, 
A.  N.  Sysin  Institute  of  Individual 
and  Communal  Hygiene,  Institute  of 
Sciences,  Department  of  Health 
Aspects  of  the  Microclimate  and  of 
Radiant  Energy.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  conduct  research  on  conditions 
in  the  home  in  various  locales  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  local  standards  for 
housing  construction.   Specifically,  the 
investigation  had  as  its  three  main  aims: 
(1)  definition  of  the  optimum  physiological 
conditions  in  dwellings;  (2)  adaptation 
of  various  features  to  various  climatic 
zones;  and  (3)  coordination  of  housing 
planning  and  community  planning. 

Specific  topics  treated  in  the  report  are: 
(1)  thermal  comfort  and  the  microclimate 
of  the  home;  (2)  the  indoor  atmosphere 
and  air  circulation;  (3)  illumination  and 
isolation;  (4)  acoustic  comfort  in  the 
home;  (5)  the  psychohygienic  aspects  of 
comfort;  (6)  new  materials  of  public 


health  importance  in  housing  construction; 
and  (7)  housing  sanitation  in  relation 
to  effective  community  planning.   Con- 
clusions are  presented  within  each  section 
along  with  recommended  standards.   (CLS) 


•  WELFARE 


271.   ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
SOCIAL  WELFARE  PROGRAMMES:   A 
SERIES  OF  COUNTRY  STUDIES:   THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRIATIN  AND 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  as 
United  Nations   Publication  ST/SOA/ 
68;  Sales  No.:   67. IV. 6,  and  avail- 
able from  United  Nations,  Sales 
Section,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017, 
or  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1967,  48  pp. 
$U.  S.  1.00  per  copy  or  equivalent 
in  other  currencies.   (c)  The 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  for  the  United  Nations, 
Department  of  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  is  one  of  a 
series  of  country  studies  on  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  social  wel- 
fare services.   Though  applicable  to  the 
United  Kingdom  generally,  detailed  refer- 
ences apply  to  England  and  Wales. 

The  material  is  organized  under  five 
chapters:   (1)  Concept  and  Extent  of 
Social  Services;  (2)  Major  Determinants 
of  the  National  Pattern--i.  e.,  historical 
and  ideological  factors,  governmental 
provisions,  socioeconomic  considerations, 
and  physical  and  demographic  influences; 
(3)  General  Social  Welfare  Environment-- 
specific  legislation,  programmes,  and 
services;  (4)  The  Structure  of  Social 
Service  Organizat ion--including  planning, 
education,  training,  and  research;  and 
(5)  Administrative  Arrangements  and 
Procedures.   (JS) 
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URBAN  RENEWAL 


272.   URBAN  RENEWAL 


(a)  Georg  Conditt  (ed.).   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  The  International 
Federation  for  Housing  and  Planning, 
Wassenaarseweg  43,  The  Hague,  Neth- 
erlands, August,  1967,  130  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Interna- 
tional Federation  for  Housing  and 
Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  contains  reports 
on  22  urban  renewal  projects  in  14  coun- 
tries with  a  view  towards  comparing  and 
contrasting  problems  encountered  in  differ- 
ent countries.   General  aspects,  town 
planning,  and  implementation  procedures 
are  considered  for  each  project.   Urban 
renewal  projects  in  the  following  cities 
are  examined:   Ahmedabad  City,  India; 
Avignon,  France;  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
U.  S.  A.;  Berlin,  West  Germany;  Glasgow, 
Scotland;  G'oteborg,  Sweden;  Hannover, 
West  Germany;  Koper,  Yugoslavia;  Lille, 
France;  Liverpool,  England;  Mlada  Boleslav, 
Czechoslovakia;  Newcastle,  England;  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A.;  Nitra, 
Czechoslovakia;  Padua,  Italy;  Stockholm, 
Sweden;  Tel  Aviv,  Israel;  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Utrecht,  Netherlands;  Warsaw,  Poland; 
and  Vienna,  Austria.   (ML) 


N.  Y.   10017,  or  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
1967,  64  pp.   $U.  S.  1.00  per  copy 
or  equivalent  in  other  currencies, 
(c)  United  Nations,  Department  of 
Economic  and  Social  Affairj.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  report  ij  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  relationship  of  community 
development  to  national  planning.   Spe- 
cifically, it  addresses  the  question  of 
how  people  can  be  helped  to  play  their 
most  effective  role  in  development,  and 
to  what  extent  this  role  includes  some 
share  in  decision-making,  both  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  in  their  imple- 
mentation. 

Method .   The  findings  are  the  product  of 
extended  consultations  and  review  of 
field  experience,  incorporating  suggestions 
and  data  contributed  by  U.  N.  specialized 
agencies  and  consultants.   A  comparative 
analysis  is  made  by  reporting  on  experi- 
ence in  Pakistan,  India,  Eastern  Nigeria, 
Tanzania,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Findings .   Interest  in  relating  community 
development  to  national  planning  has  spread 
so  rapidly  that  action  in  most  regions  has 
outstripped  theory.   This  is  good  because 
nothing  can  teach  as  effectively  as  first- 
hand experience,  but  bad  because  some 
costly  mistakes  could  have  been  avoided 
if  theory  had  been  more  carefully  examined 
and  evaluative  measures  introduced  along 
with  action  programs.   Planning  for  com- 
munity development  would  greatly  benefit 
from  the  models  developed  by  anthropolo- 
gists and  sociologists  for  purposes  of 
research  into  human  reaction  to  technical 
innovations.   (CK) 


VI.  Government 


PLANNING 


27  3.   LOCAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  DEVELOPMENT 
PLANNING 

(a)  Lyra  Srinivasan  and  others. 

(b)  Completed.   Published  under 
the  above  title,  as  United  Nations 
Publication  ST/SOA/77;  Sales  No.: 
E.68.IV.2,  and  available  from  United 
Nations,  Sales  Section,  New  York, 


274.   URBAN  PLANNING  IN  THE  DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

(a)  John  D.  Herbert  and  Alfred  P. 
Van  Huyck  (eds.).   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  111 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10003, 
1968,  150  pp.   $12.50  per  copy. 
Library  of  Congress  Catalogue  Card 
No.  68-18917.   (c)  International 
Planning  and  Development  Cooperative 
(PADC0).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  is  based  on  a  seminar 
on  planning  in  the  developing  countries 
held  during  the  summer  of  1967  by  PADCO. 
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It  examines  the  relevance  of  present  con- 
cepts and  methods  of  urban  planning  for 
the  developing  countries,  in  relation  to 
the  problems  of  implementing  the  carefully 
prepared  plans.   The  rapid  growth  of  urban 
areas  is  considered  as  a  part  of  the  world- 
wide phenomenon  of  economic  and  social 
development.   (ML) 


This  issue  of  the  Review  has  130  pp.  and 
includes  a  bibliography. 

Designated  as  United  Nations  Publication 
ST/SOA/Ser.  X/l;  Sales  No.:   E.68.IV.1, 
and  available  from  United  Nations,  Sales 
Section,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017,  or  Geneva, 
Switzerland.   $U.  S.  2.00  per  copy  or 
equivalent  in  other  currencies.   (CK) 


Brief  Mention 


276. 


RESEARCH  NOTES 


NEW  PERIODICALS 


275.   INTERNATIONAL  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
REVIEW 

In  1968,  the  United  Nations,  Department 
of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  brought 
out  the  first  issue  of  its  new  publication, 
International  Social  Development  Review. 
The  Review ' s  purpose  is  to  focus  attention 
on  the  ways  in  which  social  policy  and 
planning,  housing,  population,  community 
development,  and  social  welfare  are  related. 
It  replaces  three  previous  United  Nations 
publications:   International  Social  Service 
Review;  Housing,  Building  and  Planning; 
and  the  Population  Bulletin. 

This  first  issue,  No.  1,  entitled  "Urban- 
ization:  Development  Policies  and  Plan- 
ning," contains  revised  and  condensed  ver- 
sions of  papers  presented  at  a  United 
Nations  seminar  on  this  theme,  held  Octo- 
ber 24  -  November  7,  1966,  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.   The  papers  are:   (1)  "An 
Urbanization  Policy  for  Economic  and 
Social  Development";  (2)  "World  Urbaniza- 
tion Trends,  1920  -  1960";  (3)  "Urbaniza- 
tion and  Economic  and  Social  Change"; 
(4)  "Urban  Growth  and  Social  Development 
in  Africa";  (5)  Urban  -  Rural  Population 
Distribution  and  Settlement  Patterns  in 
Asia";  (6)  "Recent  Changes  in  Urban  and 
Rural  Settlement  Patterns  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica"; (7)  "Population  Distribution,  Urban 
Growth  and  Planning  in  Some  Middle  Eastern 
Countries";  (8)  "Economic  Aspects  of  Ur- 
banization"; (9)  "Urbanization  and  National 
Development";  (10)  "Population  Movements 
and  the  Distribution  of  Social  Services"; 
(11)  "Urban  Policies  and  Programmes: 
United  States  of  America,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics";  and  (12)  "Uncontrolled 
Urban  Settlement:   Problems  and  Policies." 


The  first  issue  of  Research  Notes,  a  re- 
view of  recent  and  current  studies  con- 
ducted at  the  United  Nations  Research 
Institute  for  Social  Development,  was 
published  June,  1968.   The  purpose  of  the 
Institute,  which  started  work  in  1964,  is 
conducting  research  into  "problems  and 
policies  of  social  development  and  re- 
lationships between  various  types  of 
social  development  and  economic  develop- 
ment during  different  phases  of  economic 
growth . " 

It  has  been  the  Institute's  policy  to 
issue,  for  general  distribution,  brief 
progress  reports,  and  to  a  limited  list 
of  organizations  and  individuals,  complete 
studies.   The  purpose  of  Research  Notes, 
is  to  provide  more  substance  than  is 
given  in  progress  reports,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  wide  distribution 
in  several  languages.   The  Notes  contains 
reports  on  completed  studies  and  on  those 
in  process,  written  to  convey  the  main 
points  to  the  nontechnical,  as  well  as 
the  technical,  reader. 

This  issue  contains  21  articles,  arranged 
under  five  headings:   (1)  The  Interrelations 
between  Social  and  Economic  Development; 

(2)  The  Methodology  of  Social  Planning; 

(3)  The  Introduction  of  Social  Change 
and  Innovation  at  the  Local  Level;  (4) 
Regional  Development  Research;  and  (5) 
Meetings  and  Study  Groups. 

Available  from  the  United  Nations  Research 
Institute  for  Social  Development,  c/o 
Palais  des  Nations,  1211  Geneva  10,  Swit- 
zerland, 1968,  82  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 
(CK) 
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KEY  TO  SYMBOLS 


The  following  letter  designations  are  used 
throughout  this  journal: 


(a)  --  indicates  the  principal  investi- 

gator(s)  or  project  director. 

(b)  --  indicates  the  status  of  research 

and/or  publication. 

(c)  --  indicates  the  agency  conducting 

the  research,  together  with  the 
sponsorship,  if  given. 

(d)  --  indicates  any  previous  Digest 

report, 
m   --  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  sur- 
name where,  for  any  reason,  the 
full  name  of  a  person  is  not 
known  to  us. 
(CRZ)  --  initials  at  the  end  of  an  abstract 
indicate  the  person  preparing  it, 
or,  if  this  is  not  known,  the 
source  from  which  the  abstract 
was  obtained. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  ISSUE 


Among  the  more  than  three  hundred  studies 
reported  in  this  issue,  we  might  first 
single  out  Shaping  an  Urban  Future:   Essays 
in  Memory  of  Catherine  Bauer  Wurster.   All 
who  knew  Mrs.  Wurster,  either  personally, 
or  through  her  writings  and  activities, 
were  saddened  at  her  untimely  death  a  few 
years  ago.   Here,  seven  writers  take  a 
fresh — and  it  should  be  added  challenging — 
look  at  the  fields  to  which  she  devoted  so 
much  of  her  life.   We  were  particularly 
interested  in  Britton  Harris'  call  for  what 
could  be  essentially  a  new  social  science, 
drawing  on  the  strengths  of  several  dis- 
ciplines concerned  with  the  urban  environ- 
ment, to  provide  a  foundation  for  planning 
adequate  for  the  times.   These  remarks 
started  the  lights  flashing  and  the  buzzers 
buzzing  around  the  shop  here,  for  they 
came  so  close  to  stating  our  own  interests 
and  motivations.   We  suspect  they  are  the 
interests  and  motivations  of  a  great  many 
kindred  spirits — scholars  and  practitioners 
alike,  in  whatever  fields  or  disciplines — 
who  have  become  so  aware  of  limitations 
and  of  interrelatedness ,  and  who  are  strug- 
gling to  comprehend  the  larger  picture. 

A  recent  publication  of  the  International 
Union  of  Local  Authorities,  Urbanization 
in  Developing  Countries,  (Item  315)  could 
well  be  read  in  this  same  connection,  ex- 
pressive as  it  is  of  the  universal  nature 
of  the  problem  and  the  questions. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment appears  to  have  had  similar  consider- 
ations in  mind  when  it  contracted,  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering for  a  report  and  recommendations 
on  urban  research  strategy.   The  first 
results  are  now  available  (see  Item  205, 
A  Strategic  Approach  to  Urban  Research  and 
Development:   Social  and  Behavioral  Science 
Considerations) .   Commenting  on  the  limited 


extent  to  which  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  have  drawn  on  social  and  be- 
havioral science  knowledge,  the  authors 
observe  that  had  the  launching  of  urban 
programs  been  accompanied  by  the  understand- 
ing that  it  is  virtually  as  important  to 
learn  about  the  nation's  cities  as  it  is 
to  do  something  for  them,  they  might  not  be 
in  their  present  plight. 


Three  other  studies  at  the  national  level 
deserve  special  comment—the  report  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Urban  Housing,  the 
so-called  "Kaiser  Committee,"  (Item  126); 
the  first  assessment  of  the  nation's  water 
problems  by  the  relatively  new  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  (Item  16);  and  the  final 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems,  together  with  related  research 
monographs  (Items  202,  and  55,  125,  166, 
255,  and  256,  respectively.) 

The  latter  report  reflects  a  number  of  hope- 
ful aspects  of  the  current  urban  scene,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  vast  number  of 
people  who  are  working  hard  to  improve  con- 
ditions and  to  find  answers  to  difficult 
and  complex  problems.   In  carrying  out  its 
assignment,  the  Commission  personally  in- 
spected the  ghettos  as  well  as  the  suburbs 
of  22  cities,  heard  testimony  from  347  wit- 
nesses at  public  hearings  in  these  cities, 
studied  more  than  40  detailed  research  re- 
ports prepared  by  its  staff  or  by  consul- 
tants, and  held  meetings  on  more  than  70 
days  to  direct  and  review  the  research 
effort  and  to  frame  recommendations.   Build- 
ing the  American  City,  as  the  report  is 
called,  reflects  the  work  and  contributions 
of  literally  hundreds  of  concerned  individ- 
uals and  organizations. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  ISSUE 


Recently,  the  May,  1969  issue  of  EriC  Ex- 
Cerpt  showed  up  in  the  office,  and  in 
perusing  it,  we  came  across  a  paragraph 
which  spoke,  as  the  Quakers  would  say,  to 
our  condition.   If  you  have  not  heard  of 
this  publication,  it  is  the  monthly  news- 
letter of  the  CEC  Information  Center  on 
Exceptional  Children,  an  Educational  Re- 
sources Information  Center  (ERIC) ,  head- 
quartered at  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20036. 

"Your  help  is  needed  in  the  acquisition 
effort  of  the  CEC  Information  Center," 
said  this  paragraph,  under  a  beckoning  cen- 
ter head  which  read  "Call  for  Documents." 
"The  construction  of  a  complete  'acquisi- 
tions net'  in  a  field  so  vast  in  geograph- 
ical area  and  subject  scope  is  a  difficult 
project,"  it  continued.   "Therefore,  in 
addition  to  its  own  acquisition  efforts, 
the  Center  requests  individuals  in  the 
field  to  be  alert  to  new  literature  that 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
educational  community.  .  ." 


of  them  are  in  Europe,  and  eight  in  Latin 
America.   We  are  most  grateful  to  our  con- 
sulting editor,  Jorge  Hardoy,  President  of 
the  Interamerican  Planning  Society,  as  well 
as  to  Luis  E.  Camacho,  Executive  Secretary 
of  that  group,  for  their  assistance  on  this 
matter.   The  new  Latin  American  correspon- 
dents are:   Alejandro  B.  Rofman,  Argentina; 
Arq.  Carlos  R.  Calvimontes,  Bolivia;  Peter 
Jose  Schweizer,  Brazil;  Professor  Ignacio 
Santa  Maria  S.  C. ,  Chile;  Alfredo  Arcos 
C,  Ecuador;  Arq.  Federico  Fahsen,  Guate- 
mala; Ing.  Louis  Jadotte,  Haiti;  and 
Fernando  Correa  Miller,  Peru. 

The  new  European  correspondents  are: 
Professor  A.  A.  Dittrich  of  Germany  and  H. 
Zinn  of  Switzerland. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  announce  that  Anthony 
F.  Gregorc,  of  the  College  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  has  joined  our 
campus  advisory  committee. 


Well,  now!   Vast  geographic  area  and  sub- 
ject scope — .   We  uttered  a  fervant  "amen" 
and  made  a  mental  note  to  repeat  this  call 
to  our  own  readers  as  soon  as  possible. 


We  are  extremely  pleased  to  introduce  ten 
new  correspondents  to  our  readers.   Two 


Though  we  wish  him  well,  it  is  with  regret 
that  we  announce  Martin  Leitner's  departure 
from  our  staff  for  a  position  as  a  planner 
in  the  field.   His  work  has  been  extremely 
valuable  to  the  operation  of  the  Digest 
for  several  years,  especially  this  last 
year  as  Managing  Editor.   (SK) 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


I.  Physical  Environment 


GENERAL  ENVIRONMENT 


1.   THE  SUBVERSIVE  SCIENCE: 
AN  ECOLOGY  OF  MAN 


ESSAYS  TOWARD 


(a)  Paul  Shepard  and  Daniel  McKinley 
(eds.).   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass.   02107, 
1969,  439  pp.  +  bibliographies.   $5.95 
per  copy,  paperbound.   (c)  Individual 
research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
study  the  dilemma  that  industrialization 
tends  to  create  as  many  problems  as  it  solves. 
The  37  essays  on  the  ecology  of  man  con- 
tained here  have  as  their  central  theme  ways 
of  healing  our  present  world,  since  the  well- 
being  of  man  is  inescapably  associated  with 
a  healthy,  productive,  and  beautiful  envi- 
ronment. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  sections:   (1) 
"Men  As  Populations,"  (2)  "The  Environmental 
Encounter,"  (3)  "Men  and  Other  Organisms," 
(4)  "Men  in  Ecosystems,"  and  (5)  "Ethos, 
Ecos,  and  Ethics."   The  writers  come  from 
such  fields  as  landscape  architecture,  plan- 
ning, anthropology,  biology,  demography,  and 
sociology.   The  discussions  range  over  urban 
and  regional  planning,  architecture,  agri- 
culture, environmental  pollution,  traffic, 
cybernation,  economics,  education,  health, 
overpopulation,  hunger,  technology,  the 
problems  of  youth,  and  the  quality  of  life. 

This  diversity  of  backgrounds  and  subjects 
is  a  hallmark  of  the  ecological  approach. 
As  one  contributor  defines  it,  human  ecology 
is  a  study  of  the  pressures  between  human 


communities  and  their  environment  and  be- 
tween the  communities  themselves.   The  same 
writer  goes  on  to  state  that  the  practical 
value  of  ecology  is  the  ability  to  forecast 
consequences  of  certain  courses  of  action 
and  of  observable  trends.   He  feels  that 
the  ecologist  is  as  necessary  a  servant  to 
the  statesman  as  the  economist. 

There  is  a  challenge  in  these  essays  to  the 
public  or  private  right  to  pollute  the  en- 
vironment, destroy  animals,  spread  chemical 
pesticides  indiscriminately,  meddle  chemi- 
cally with  food  and  water,  and  appropriate 
space  and  surface  for  technological  and 
military  ends.   There  is  opposition  to  the 
uninhibited  growth  of  population,  needless 
addition  of  radioactivity  to  the  landscape, 
the  extinction  of  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  the  domestication  of  all  wild  places, 
and  large-scale  manipulation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere or  the  sea. 

Alternatives  to  all  this  call  for  a  retreat 
from  over-centralization,  over-organization, 
and  over-mechanization.   There  must  be  a 
re-emphasis  of  the  human  scale,  a  closer 
symbiosis  between  the  human  community,  the 
soil,  and  the  total  pattern  of  living  and 
inorganic  resources.   Such  a  shift  would 
result  in  a  society  with  less  applied  horse- 
power, but  more  applied  science,  skill,  and 
artistry.   Social  planning  would  be  needed, 
initiated,  and  implemented  by  the  community 
itself,  with  the  cooperation  of  social, 
physical,  and  biological  scientists.   And 
in  all  of  us  there  would  have  to  be,  as  one 
essay  sums  it  up,  "a  renaissance  of  pride 
and  delight  in  grasping  and  manipulating 
the  stubborn  but  priceless  realities  of  the 
soil,  of  rock,  of  timber;  of  growth,  muscular 
effort,  discomfort,  and  even  danger"  in  order 
to  escape  the  "sterile  domination  of  un- 
relieved mechanism."   (CK) 


PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 


2.   THE  FITNESS  OF  MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT 
(SMITHSONIAN  ANNUAL  II) 

(a)  Robert  McC.  Adams  and  others.   (b) 
Completed.   Published  under  the  above 
title  by  Random  House,  Inc.,  457  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10022,  1968,  250 
pp.   $5.95  per  copy.   (c)  The  Smithsonian 
Institution.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume  is  a  collection  of 
papers  expressing  a  central  theme — that  al- 
teration of  man's  environment  must  come 
through  interrelated  actions  rather  than  a 
series  of  fragmented,  unrelated,  individual 
decisions.   A  number  of  papers  suggest  that 
man  should  be  considered  in  a  symbiotic  re- 
lationship with  his  environment.   For  example, 
urban  and  rural  areas  must  be  treated  as  a 
unit,  because  problems  in  one  area  neces- 
sarily affect  the  other.   One  author  is 
pessimistic  and  suggests  that  our  problems 
will  remain  unresolved  because  of  a  lack  of 
commitment  to  change.   Beauty  is  not  con- 
sidered important  because  it  is  not  "good 
business."  An  anthropologist  expresses  his 
concern  that  the  education  of  planners  and 
architects  places  no  emphasis  on  man's 
spatial  needs  and  provides  no  training  in 
ecology.   Consequently,  planners  and  archi- 
tects tend  to  use  themselves  as  reference 
groups  for  their  plans  and  designs,  rather 
than  the  people  who  will  use  them.   He  sug- 
gests that  universities  will  see  the  need 
for  such  training  only  when  they  become 
truly  involved  in  the  urban  process.   Another 
author  discusses  the  historical  evolution  of 
the  city  and  gives  examples  of  how  cities 
have  been  and  could  become  more  livable. 
Others  suggest  that  while  technology  enlarges 
what  is  possible,  such  possibilities  must  be 
used  to  extend  order  and  stability  to  the 
many.   The  pastoral  view  should  be  taken 
seriously,  not  just  to  bring  nature  into  the 
city,  but  in  creating  within  the  urban  en- 
vironment that  sense  of  belonging  to  an 
orderly  pattern  of  life  which  has  for  so 
long  been  associated  with  the  relatively 
unspoiled,  natural  landscape. 

In  effect,  the  book  presents  a  view  of  en- 
vironmental conservation  which  looks  at  the 
totality  of  the  environment,  at  man,  his 
cities,  the  countryside,  the  wilderness,  and 
the  resources  and  tries  to  relate  them  all 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life.   The  envi- 
ronment is  no  longer  limited  to  the  natural 
but  includes  also  the  cultural,  which 


necessarily  leads  to  greater  emphasis  on 
urban  areas.   (MJM  and  JS) 


3.  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  URBAN  ENVIRONMENT: 
ESSAYS  ON  "NEW  RESOURCES"  IN  AN  URBAN 
AGE 

(a)  Harvey  S.  Perloff  (ed.).   (b)  To 
be  published  in  early  1969  by  Resources 
for  the  Future,  Inc.,  1755  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20036. 
(c)  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   Nine  papers  presented  at  a  confer- 
ence in  November,  1967,  sponsored  by  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  Inc.,  are  being 
published  in  this  volume.   They  inquire 
into  the  relative  scarcity  of  an  important 
group  of  natural  resources  which  were  once 
taken  for  granted — such  as  good  quality  air 
and  water,  space  (both  over-  and  underground), 
and  amenity  resources — and  their  interrela- 
tionship with  man-made  features  of  the. urban 
community  which  affect  the  quality  of  life 
of  people  who  live  in  cities.   The  papers 
attempt  to  clarify  the  nature  of  the  complex 
problems  of  the  urban  environment,  sharpen 
concepts,  review  existing  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  improve  measurement  tools  (in- 
cluding measurement  of  alternative  proposed 
solutions) .   The  main  purpose  of  the  book 
is  to  probe  concepts  that  will  be  useful  to 
scholars  concerned  with  environmental  re- 
search and  to  policy  makers  concerned  with 
narrowing  the  gap  between  intellectual 
speculation  and  practical  application.   The 
papers  included  are:   (1)  Harvey  S.  Perloff, 
"A  Framework  for  Dealing  with  the  Urban 
Environment,"  with  an  appendix  by  Richard 
J.  and  Beverly  F.  Frankel;  "Microenviron- 
mental  Responses  to  Changes  in  the  Urban 
Environment";  (2)  Robert  U.  Ayres  and  Allen 
V.  Kneese,  "Pollution  and  Environmental 
Quality";  (3)  Irving  Hock,  "The  Three- 
Dimensional  City:   Contained  Urban  Space"; 
(4)  Marion  Clawson,  "Open  (Uncovered)  Space 
as  a  New  Urban  Resource";  (5)  Arthur  A. 
Atkisson  and  Ira  M.  Robinson,  "Amenity  Re- 
sources for  Urban  Living";  (6)  Wilfred  Owen, 
"Transport:   Key  to  the  Future  of  the 
Cities";  (7)  Edwin  S.  Mills,  "The  Value  of 
Urban  Land";  (8)  Brian  J.  L.  Berry  and 
Elaine  Neils,  "Location,  Size,  and  Shape  of 
Cities  as  Influenced  by  Environmental  Fac- 
tors"; and  (9)  F.  Stuart  Chapin  and  Thomas 
H.  Logan,  "Patterns  of  Time  and  Space  Use." 
(JS) 


PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 


4.   FROM  GEOGRAPHY  TO  GEOTECHNICS 

(a)  Benton  MacKaye;  Paul  T.  Bryant  (ed.)- 

(b)  Completed.  Published  by  University 
of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  111.   61801, 
December  31,  1968,  194  pp.   $5.95  per 
copy.   LC  68-22272.   (c)  Independent  re- 
search,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   From  the  long  and  prolific  writing 
career,  which  began  in  1916,  of  Benton 
MacKaye — forester,  conservationist,  planner 
— the  editor  has  chosen  thirteen  essays  he 
considers  to  be  representative  works  of  con- 
tinuing interest  to  planners,  scholars,  con- 
servationists, and  private  citizens  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  our  urbanized  and  de- 
teriorating environment  on  the  quality  of 
our  lives.   The  essays  are  grouped  under 
three  headings:   "Geography  to  Geotechnics , " 
"Control  of  the  Landscape,"  and  "Uses  of  the 
Wilderness."   In  this  volume,  geotechnics 
is  defined  as  the  applied  science  of  making 
the  earth  more  habitable,  and  MacKaye  is 
described  as  a  geotechnist.   (JS) 


5.   CONGRESSIONAL  WHITE  PAPER  ON  A  NATIONAL 
POLICY  FOR  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

(a)  Richard  A.  Carpenter  and  Wallace  E. 
Bowman.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  a  committee 
print  for  the  90th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Available  from  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402. 
October,  1968.   19  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated.  See  also  Joint  House-Senate 
Colloquium  to  Discuss  a  National  Policy 
for  the  Environment.   Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  U.  S.  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives,  90th  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  July  17,  1968.   Available  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  November, 
1968,  233  pp.   $1.00.   (c)  Library  of 
Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  contribute  to  continuing  and 
broadened  consideration,  by  the  entire  U.  S. 
Congress,  of  the  problem  of  developing  a 
coherent  and  unified  national  policy  for 
environmental  management.   This  White  Paper 
is  an  attempt  to  synthesize  materials 


presented  at  a  colloquium  on  the  subject 
held  July  17,  1968,  by  members  of  the  two 
committees  listed  above,  together  with  ex- 
ecutive branch  heads,  and  leaders  of  indus- 
trial, commercial,  academic,  and  scientific 
organizations.   The  basic  concern  cf  the 
colloquium  was  the  need  to  rationalize  and 
coordinate  existing  environmental  and  related 
policies,  and  to  provide  means  for  review 
and  for  determination  of  priorities.   More 
specifically,  attention  was  devoted  to  (1) 
equitable  ways  of  charging  for  environmental 
abuses  within  the  free  market  economy;  (2) 
adequate  ecological  guidance  on  the  charac- 
ter and  impact  of  environmental  change;  (3) 
measures  to  protect  the  public  interest  in 
cases  where  corporate  resource  development 
does  not  preserve  environmental  values;  (4) 
coordination  of    the  activities  of  govern- 
mental agencies  which  share  with  industry 
the  dominant  influence  in  shaping  our  envi- 
ronment; and  (5)  establishing  judicial  pro- 
cedures so  that  individual  rights  to  a  pro- 
ductive and  high-quality  environment  can  be 
assured. 

Findings.   Nine  action  alternatives  were 
proposed  for  the  Congress:   (1)  a  concurrent 
resolution  declaring  a  strong  interest  in 
establishing  a  national  environmental  policy; 
(2)  a  joint  resolution  calling  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  of 
environmental  values;  (3)  joint  committee(s) 
on  environmental  management;  (4)  an  environ- 
mental surveillance  unit  to  conduct  information 
gathering  and  research  for  the  Congress;  (5) 
a  nongovernmental  task  force  to  study  envi- 
ronmental policy  needs;  (6)  an  environment 
management  council;  (7)  a  governmental  com- 
mission to  produce  a  blueprint  for  legisla- 
tive action  in  the  environmental  field;  (8) 
a  central  research  and  evaluation  unit  on 
environmental  matters  in  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service;  and  (9)  an  environmental 
counselor  on  the  staff  of  each  appropriate 
standing  committee  of  the  Congress. 

Five  points  were  made  in  a  suggested  policy 
statement  for  the  federal  government:   (1) 
environmental  quality  shall  be  considered  in 
a  world-wide  context;  (2)  purposeful,  intel- 
ligent management  shall  be  a  national  respon- 
sibility; (3)  information  required  for  man- 
agement shall  be  provided;  (4)  education  shall 
develop  citizen  understanding  and  participa- 
tion in  decision-making;  and  (5)  science  and 
technology  shall  provide  management  with 
options  and  capabilities  for  enhanced  pro- 
ductivity and  constructive  use  of  the  envi- 
ronment.  (CM) 
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6.   THE  ELECTRIC  UTILITY  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

(a)  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  Chairman, 
and  others.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  "A  Report  to 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Rec- 
reation and  Natural  Beauty  by  the  Elec- 
tric Utility  Task  Force  on  Environment," 
Room  5600,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10020,  1968,  105  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   LC  68-57661.   (c)  Pres- 
ident's Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty,  Electric 
Utility  Industry  Task  Force  on  Environ- 
ment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  Electric  Utility  Industry  Task 
Force  on  Environment  was  established  by  the 
President's  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty  to  find,  where 
possible,  solutions  to  environmental  prob- 
lems concerning  the  electric  utility  indus- 
try, and  to  recommend  interim  measures  where 
immediate  solutions  are  not  feasible.   It 
explored  what  it  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant facets  of  the  industry  where  conserva- 
tive programs  for  improvement  could  and 
should  be  created:   in  the  planning  and 
building  of  transmission  lines;  the  under- 
grounding  of  distribution  lines;  the  urban 
siting  of  nuclear  plants;  the  protection 
of  air  and  water;  and  the  general  beautifi- 
cation  of  facilities.   The  Task  Force  was  a 
joint  industry-citizen-government  group 
headed  by  Laurance  S.  Rockfeller. 

Findings.   The  Task  Force  made  these  recom- 
mendations:  (1)  Utilities,  regulatory 
agencies,  municipalities,  and  home  builders 
should  cooporate  in  achieving  the  goal  of 
setting  1975  as  a  target  date  for  the  under- 
grounding  of  electric  distribution  lines  in 
all  new  urban  and  suburban  residential  areas. 
(2)  Local  ordinances  and  laws  should  be 
changed  wherever  necessary  to  encourage  con- 
version of  existing  overhead  distribution 
lines  to  underground  in  urban  areas  being 
redeveloped.   The  cost  of  undergrounding 
all  existing  overhead  lines  on  a  nationwide 
basis  would  be  enormous  and  could  only  be 
accomplished  with  massive  federal  assistance, 
Priority  should  be  given  to  urban  and  sub- 
urban areas.   (3)  Research  looking  toward 
the  location  of  nuclear  power  generating 
plants  in  urban  areas  should  be  intensified, 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  air  pollution  and 
the  need  for  overhead  transmission  lines. 
(4)  Because  undergrounding  of  high-voltage 


transmission  lines  on  a  large  scale  will 
not  be  technologically  possible  or  econom- 
ically feasible  for  many  years,  state  reg- 
ulatory agencies  should  have  a  "right  of 
review"  over  the  planned  routing  of  such 
lines  by  electric  utilities.   (5)  Utility 
industry  groups  and  equipment  suppliers 
should  continue  to  seek  important  break- 
throughs which  would  make  underground  trans- 
mission lines  feasible  and  the  Congress 
should  support  proposals  to  have  the  federal 
government  join  in  this  research.   (6)  The 
industry  should  do  whatever  is  possible 
to  alleviate  the  environmental  problems 
caused  by  transmission  line  construction 
and  routing.   Further  use  of  improved  trans- 
mission structures  to  minimize  damage  to  the 
landscape  was  urged.   (7)  State  governors 
should  appoint  advisory  committees  to  work 
with  state  regulatory  bodies  on  environ- 
mental questions  involving  electric  utili- 
ties.  (JS) 


7.   WASTES  IN  RELATION  TO  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FORESTRY 

(a)  Cecil  H.  Wadleigh.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  as 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Miscel- 
laneous Publication  No.  1065.   Available 
from  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  March,  1968, 
112  pp.   $.60  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Research  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  first  considers 
ten  major  categories  of  entities  that  con- 
taminate the  air,  water,  and  soil  of  our 
environment  in  relation  to  agricultural  and 
forestry  endeavor:   radioactive  substances, 
chemical  air  pollutants,  airborne  dusts, 
sediments,  plant  nutrients,  inorganic  salts 
and  minerals,  organic  wastes,  infectious 
agents  and  allergens,  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial chemicals,  and  heat.   A  brief  dis- 
cussion is  also  presented  on  economic  eval- 
uation. 

The  major  portion  of  the  book  is  divided 
into  four  sections  which  consider:   (1)  how 
agriculture  and  forestry  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  wastes;  (2)  what  wastes  are  con- 
tributed by  agriculture  and  forestry;  (3) 
how  research  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  state  experiment  stations 
has  contributed  to  amelioration  of  waste 
problems;  and  (4)  what  problems  in  waste 
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production  and  management  continue  to  need 
attention  by  agriculture  and  forestry.   (JS) 


8.   REMOTE  SENSING  OF  THE  URBAN  ENVIRON- 
MENT:  A  SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(a)  William  A.  Howard.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  as 
Exchange  Bibliography  No.  69,  by  Council 
of  Planning  Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229, 
Monticello,  111.   61856,  March,  1969, 
6  pp.   $1.50  per  copy.   (c)  University 
of  Denver,  Department  of  Geography,  under 
contract  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Geographic  Applications  Branch, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography  was 
compiled  in  connection  with  research  on 
developing  remote  sensing  display  modes  to 
satisfy  urban  planning  data  input  needs. 
Materials  are  arranged  in  two  sections: 
(1)  basic  introductory  sources  and  (2) 
sources  relating  to  urban  and  regional  anal- 
ysis.  (JS) 


9.   BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  INDEX  OF  ILLINOIS 
GEOLOGY  THROUGH  1965 

(a)  H.  B.  Willman,  Jack  A.  Simon,  Betty 
M.  Lynch,  and  Virginia  A.  Langenheim. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  as  Illinois  State  Geologi- 
cal Survey  Bulletin  92,  Illinois  State 
Geological  Survey,  Urbana,  111.   61801, 
1968,  373  +  index.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  Illinois  State  Geological  Survey. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  bibliography  of  Illinois 
geology  incorporates  all  the  fields  of  re- 
search and  publications  of  the  Illinois 
State  Geological  Survey,  including  economic 
geology,  educational  geology,  engineering 
geology,  general  geology,  geochemistry, 
geophysics,  and  mineral  economics.   It  does 
not  include  the  literature  on  related  sub- 
jects, such  as  archeology,  climatology, 
modern  soils,  and  surface  waters,  that  are 
the  primary  interests  of  other  Illinois 
state  organizations.   The  index  combines, 
in  one  alphabetical  unit,  references  ar- 
ranged by  location,  subject,  and  key  words 
and  phrases  from  titles.   (JS) 


10.   NEW  PROGRAMS  IN  ENVIRONMENT  AND  AIR 
IMPROVEMENT  RESEARCH:   THE  TRAVELERS 
RESEARCH  CORPORATION 

The  Travelers  Research  Corporation  has  es- 
tablished two  new  research  programs,  The 
Center  for  the  Environment  and  Man,  and  the 
Air  Improvement  Resources  program. 

The  CEM  will  work  to  achieve  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  interactions  between  the 
environment  and  man,  and  will  include  study 
of  population  growth,  urbanization,  and 
industrial  and  technical  development.   The 
program  complements  the  already  established 
program  of  applied  research  and  services 
conducted  by  The  Travelers  Research  Corpora- 
tion because  CEM  will  concentrate  on  basic 
research. 

The  Air  Improvement  Resources  program  is 
designed  to  provide  assistance  to  industry 
and  government  in  solving  the  growing  prob- 
lems of  air  resource  management.   It  will 
provide  research  and  services  in  areas  such 
as  analysis  of  air  pollution  potential,  air 
quality  and  meteorological  measurements, 
engineering  evaluation,  and  recommendations 
for  long-range  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams.  The  group  will  develop  alternative 
solutions  to  air  quality  problems  and  assist 
management  in  establishing  effective  and 
economic  pollution  control  programs.   (JS) 


AIR 


11.   AN  ECONOMIC  EVALUATION  OF  ALTERNATIVE 
AIR  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  POLICIES:   A 
METHODOLOGY  FOR  PUBLIC  POLICY  MAKING 

(a)  J.  R.  Norsworthy  and  Azriel  Teller. 

(b)  In  process.   Completion  expected 
December  31,  1969.   (c)  Temple  Univer- 
sity, School  of  Business  Administration, 
under  sponsorship  of  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Design  a  logically  complete 
analytic  approach  to  the  assessment  of  policy 
alternatives  using  estimates  of  the  marginal 
costs  and  marginal  benefits  of  air  pollution 
control.   (2)  Conduct  a  more  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  cost  of  alternative  strategies 
for  air  pollution  control.   Emphasis  is  to 
be  placed  on  combined  continuous  and  non- 
continuous  abatement  to  meet  nonuniform  air 
quality  standards.   Such  an  objective 
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strategy  pair  offers  the  greatest  flexibility 
and  hence  will  probably  permit  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  optimum  air  quality  environ- 
ment.  The  major  classifications  of  the 
problem  are:   (a)  abatement:   uniform  or 
selective;  (b)  abatement:   continuous  or 
noncontinuous ;  (c)  air  quality  standard: 
uniform  or  nonuniform;  (d)  analysis:   static 
or  dynamic;  and  (e)  number  of  pollutants. 
(3)  Conduct  an  analysis  of  the  sensitivity 
of  air  pollution  control  policy  selection 
to  uncertainty  in  estimates  of  meteorological 
parameters,  costs  and  benefits  of  air  pol- 
lution control,  and  (separately  considered) 
costs  of  administration  of  various  pollution 
control  policies.   (JRN  and  AT) 


LAND 


12. 


ENGINEERING  GEOLOGY: 
IN  LAND  DEVELOPMENT 


ITS  IMPORTANCE 


(a)  James  E.  Slosson.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Technical  Bulletin  63,  by  the  Urban 
Land  Institute,  1200  18th  St.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20036,  1968,  20  pp. 
$6.00  per  copy.   LC  68-59461.   (c) 
Urban  Land  Institute.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  outline  the  contributions  that 
engineering  geology  can  make  to  the  in- 
creasingly complicated  field  of  land  develop- 
ment and  planning  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
for  urban  land.   The  geological  aspects  of 
land  development  have  achieved  a  growing 
importance,  equal  to  that  of  economic  and 
social  aspects,  due  to  population  expansion 
and  suburbanization,  and  the  resulting  need 
to  build  in  less  favorable  geologic  and 
topographic  areas. 

Findings.   A  complete,  analytical  geological 
study  prior  to  the  design  and  construction 
of  any  structure  or  development  can  avoid 
the  possibility  of  an  unsafe  or  unstable 
condition,  and  minimize  the  possibility  of 
landslides  and  other  geologic  hazards.   Such 
factors  as  grading,  drainage,  and  reck 
materials  can  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
on  a  particular  project.   (ML) 


13.   ESTUARINE  LANDS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA: 
LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  OWNERSHIP,  USE  AND 
CONTROL 

(a)  David  A.  Rice.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by  the 
Institute  of  Government,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.   27514,  April,  1968,  67  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Institute  of  Government,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Belle  Baruch  Foundation. 
(d)  None.   (For  a  companion  study,  see 
Item  14 ,  below. ) 

Problem.   This  study  examines  the  legal 
history  of  estuarine  ownership  and  use  in 
North  Carolina  from  the  time  of  its  settle- 
ment to  the  present  with  a  view  to  providing 
a  backdrop  against  which  title  claims  to 
estuarine  lands  may  be  evaluated  and  future 
action  for  the  preservation  of  estuarine 
resources  may  be  taken. 

The  vast  estuarine  areas  of  North  Carolina 
are  one  of  the  State's  most  valuable  resources 
Estuarine  areas  and  their  preservation  from 
spoilage  are  essential  to  a  wide  variety  of 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  all  of  which 
are  important  to  the  State  not  only  in  terms 
of  resource  conservation  as  such,  but  also 
as  significant  factors  in  its  economy.   Al- 
though North  Carolina  presently  has  at  its 
disposal  some  measures  permitting  control 
of  water  pollution  and  registration  of 
marshland  dredging  activities  that  adversely 
affect  the  strong  public  interest  in  its 
extensive  sounds,  salt  marshes,  bays,  and 
inshore  waters,  it  is  important  to  know 
whether  or  not  any  given  estuarine  lands 
are  publicly  or  privately  owned.   To  the 
extent  that  they  are  privately  owned,  North 
Carolina  may  be  severely  limited  under  these 
and  other  laws,  as  well  as  in  the  future 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  in  its  ability 
to  cope  with  the  increasing  impact  of 
private  activity  on  the  estuarine  resources 
of  the  State.   (JS) 


14.   STATE  PROGRAMS  FOR  ESTUARINE  AREA 
CONSERVATION 

(a)  Milton  S.  Heath,  Jr.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  a  "Report  to  the  North  Carolina 
Estuarine  Study  Committee,"  published 
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by  the  Institute  of  Government,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.   27514,  April,  1968,  25  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  In- 
stitute of  Government,  for  the  North 
Carolina  Estuarine  Study  Committee, 
(d)  None.   (For  a  companion  study  see 
Item  13,  above. ) 

Problem.   This  publication  summarizes  and 
analyzes  programs  of  estuarine  management 
and  protection  in  all  of  the  coastal  states, 
together  with  their  legal  foundations.   The 
report  first  describes  existing  programs, 
agencies,  laws,  and  budgetary  conditions  in 
North  Carolina,  then  presents  resumes  of 
programs  of  the  remaining  coastal  areas, 
state  by  state.   (JS) 


15.   NOTES  ON  THE  EARTHQUAKE  OF  NOVEMBER 
9,  1968,  IN  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

(a)  Paul  C.  Heigold.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  as  En- 
vironmental Geology  Notes,  No.  24, 
Illinois  State  Geological  Survey, 
Urbana,  111.   61801,  December,  1968, 
16  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Illinois  State  Geological  Survey  and 
the  Illinois  State  Water  Survey.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   In  response  to  wide  interest  in 
the  November  9,  1968,  earthquake,  centered 
in  southern  Illinois,  but  which  shook  a 
large  area  of  central  and  southeastern  United 
States,  this  report  was  prepared  on  the  sub- 
ject of  earthquakes  in  general,  and  on  the 
effects  of  that  particular  earthquake. 
Effects  upon  the  various  mineral  industries, 
water  levels  and  water  wells  were  surveyed. 
Results  indicate  that  most  observations  were 
related  to  ground  motion  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  structures  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  epicenter,  only  minor  damage 
occurred. 

A  bibliography  of  materials  pertaining  to 
earthquakes  is  appended.   (JS) 


•  WATER 


16.   THE  NATION'S  WATER  RESOURCES 

(a)  Stewart  L.  Udall  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the  above 


title  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402, 
1968,  472  pp.   $4.25  per  copy.   LC  68- 
62779.   A  32-page  summary  report  has 
also  been  published  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  same  address.   $.65 
per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Water  Resources 
Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1965  established  the  Water  Resources 
Council  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  U.  S. 
to  encourage  the  conservation,  development, 
and  use  of  water  and  related  land  resources 
on  a  coordinated  basis  by  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  governments,  and  private  enter- 
prise.  This  report,  carrying  out  that 
mandate,  deals  with  these  problems  projected 
over  the  next  50  years. 

Method.   Current  and  expected  water  condi- 
tions were  studied  in  the  20  major  water  re- 
sources regions  of  the  U.  S.,  which  covered 
every  state  and  Puerto  Rico.   The  Council 
feels  that  this  first  assessment  was  some- 
what limited  because  of  the  available  data, 
and  has  recommended  steps  to  improve  future 
assessments,  including  a  Council  analytical 
and  information  system. 

Findings .   The  assets  and  problems  of  the 
country's  water  resources  are  described  in 
each  of  the  20  regions.   Though  the  regions 
differ  greatly,  the  total  picture  of  the  na- 
tion is  considered  in  the  Council's  recom- 
mendations.  Some  recommendations  are:   (1) 
Comprehensive  river  basin  planning  will  give 
increased  attention  toward  achieving  commu- 
nity and  regional  development  goals.   (2) 
Major  storage  and  conveyance  works  should 
be  planned  with  cooperation  by  local,  state, 
and  federal  authorities.   (3)  There  should  be 
control  of  industrial  and  cooling  water  with- 
drawals and  discharges.   (4)  Irrigation  and 
drainage  potentials  should  be  related  to  na- 
tional food  and  fiber  requirements  and  re- 
gional social  and  economic  goals.   (5)  Con- 
ventional and  pumped-storage  hydroelectric 
sites  should  be  included  in  a  program  for  res- 
ervation of  reservoir  sites.   (6)  A  long- 
range  study  of  the  inland  navigational  sys- 
tem should  be  made.   (7)  Public  interest 
in  the  quality  of  the  environment  should  be 
fully  considered  in  planning  water  develop- 
ments so  that  the  potential  for  natural  as 
well  as  for  man-made  water-oriented  recre- 
ation opportunities  be  realized.   (8)  The 
Council  will  direct  its  planning  policies 
toward  cooperative  federal,  state,  and  local 
action  for  a  unified  program  of  flood-plain 
management.   (9)  There  should  be  vigorous 
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pursuit  of  cooperative  programs  for  effec- 
tive water  quality  management.   (10)  There 
is  a  need  for  increased  research  regarding 
the  impact  on  human  health  of  water  resource 
development  and  use.   (11)  Studies  should 
be  made  to  identify  the  natural  areas  to  be 
preserved  and  developed  in  the  public  in- 
terest.  (12)  In  view  of  the  present  and 
projected  inadequacy  over  the  next  50  years 
of  the  water  supplies  available  in  several 
regions,  means  of  alleviating  such  shortages 
should  be  identified  and  effectuated.   (CK) 


17.   THE  CRITICAL  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
INVENTORY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WASTES 

(a)  Robert  E.  Jones,  Chairman,  and 
others.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  the  Thirtieth 
Report  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  90th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
House  Report  No.  1579,  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  Subcommittee,  June 
24,  1968,  28  pp.   Available  from  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20401.   Price  not  indicated. 
Subcommittee  hearings  preceding  this 
report  were  printed  in  nine  volumes 
under  the  heading  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol and  Abatement  in  the  88th  Congress; 
in  four  volumes  as  Water  Pollution — 
Great  Lakes  in  the  89th  Congress;  and 
in  two  volumes  entitled  Water  Pollu- 
tion— Central  and  Northern  California 
and  Pollution  of  Lake  Michigan — Confer- 
ence of  Illinois  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, House  of  Representatives,  and 
Federal  and  State  Participants,  in  the 
90th  Congress.   (c)  U.  S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  Natural  Resources  and  Power 
Subcommittee.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Pursuant  to  the  charge  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to  inves- 
tigate the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
federal  government's  activities  at  all 
levels,  the  Natural  Resources  and  Power  Sub- 
committee has,  since  May,  1963,  held  hearings 
and  conducted  studies  in  Washington  and  else- 
where in  the  country  to  determine  whether 
government  agencies  are  effectively  and 
efficiently  coping  with  pollution  of  the 
nation's  waters. 

Method.   The  Committee's  conclusions  are 
based  on  hearings  at  which  hundreds  of  ex- 
perts representing  federal,  interstate, 


state,  and  local  government,  industry,  civic 
groups,  conservation  and  professional  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  other  groups, 
testified. 

Findings .   The  Committee  concluded  that: 

(1)  Since  industrial  plants  discharge  vast 
quantities  of  complex  pollutants,  it  is 
essential  that  water  pollution  control 
agencies  at  all  levels  be  able  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  source,  composition, 
quantity,  and  points  of  discharge  of  in- 
dustrial wastes  and  effluents.   (2)  Though 
information  on  waste  discharges  by  munici- 
palities and  federal  installations  is  gen- 
erally available,  inventories  of  municipal 
waste  discharges  prepared  by  the  states  at 
5-year  intervals  are  seriously  deficient  be- 
cause they  do  not  include  information  concern- 
ing the  characteristics  or  composition  of  the 
municipal  effluent.   (3)  The  phenomenal 
growth  of  industry,  with  an  increase  in  in- 
dustrial demand  for  clean  water,  has  made 

it  more  imperative  that  information  on  in- 
dustrial waste  discharges  be  provided  to 
help  insure  plentiful  supplies  of  clean 
water  for  the  future.   (4)  The  enormous 
variety,  complexity,  and  quantities  of 
mineral  and  chemical  wastes  contained  in 
industrial  effluent  are  even  more  serious 
in  their  pollutional  effects  than  the  vast 
quantities  of  organic  wastes.   (5)  It  is 
essential  that  accurate  information  of  in- 
dustrial waste  discharges  be  obtained  point- 
by-point  on  a  watercourse.   (6)  The  Interior 
Department's  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  industrial  waste 
discharges  greatly  impedes  the  development 
of  adequate  studies,  as  directed  by  Congress, 
on  (a)  the  costs  of  controlling  industrial 
pollution,  and  (b)  what  incentives  are 
necessary  to  enable  industry  to  control  and 
abate  pollution  caused  by  industrial  waste 
discharges.   (7)  The  Committee  anticipates 
that  the  national  industrial  waste  inventory 
will  be  prepared  with  the  cooperation  of 
industry,  and  believes  that  proposals  to 
broaden  the  federal  government's  present 
limited  authority  to  compel  the  furnishing 
of  such  information  should  be  deferred  at 
this  time. 

The  principal  recommendations  made  are:   (1) 
The  Interior  Department  should  promptly 
establish,  and  annually  review  and  revise, 
a  national  inventory  of  industrial  wastes 
which  would  provide  definitive  information 
on  the  source,  composition,  points-of-dis- 
charge,  and  quantity  of  industrial  effluent. 

(2)  The  Budget  Bureau — which  4  years  ago 
withheld  approval  of  a  proposed  questionnaire 
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form  designed  by  the  Interior  Department  to 
compile  a  national  industrial  wastes  inven- 
tory— should  promptly  review,  revise  if 
necessary,  and  approve,  the  amended  ques- 
tionnaire form  submitted  by  the  Interior 
Department  for  such  an  inventory,  and  thus 
eliminate  a  critical  loophole  in  the  national 
program  of  water  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment.  (3)  The  Interior  Department's  present 
inventories  on  waste  discharges  from  munic- 
ipalities and  federal  installations  should 
be  expanded  to  include  data  concerning  the 
source,  characteristics  and  composition  of 
the  discharges,  as  well  as  the  quantity  and 
points  of  discharge.   (JS) 


18. 


OCEAN  ENGINEERING 


(a)  John  F.  Brahtz  (ed.).   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
John  F.  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016,  March, 
1968,  720  pp.   $17.95  per  copy.   LC 
67-30912.   (c)  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles) ,  Engineering  and  Physical 
Sciences  Extension.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  the  planning,  designing,  and 
constructing  of  systems  for  the  effective 
use  of  the  sea.   This  book,  in  effect,  sum- 
marizes the  University  of  California  State- 
Wide  Lecture  Series  on  Ocean  Engineering, 
which  was  presented  during  the  spring  of 
1966. 

The  individual  authors  have  been  concerned 
with  the  needs,  opportunities,  environment, 
and  technology  for  ocean-centered  operations, 
and  the  way  in  which  these  factors  can  be 
integrated  and  polarized  for  support  of  the 
various  national  and  state  objectives  for 
use  of  the  oceans.   The  national  policy  of 
the  U.  S.  is  to  develop,  encourage,  and 
maintain  a  coordinated,  comprehensive,  and 
long-range  national  program  in  marine  science 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  assist  in  (1) 
protection  of  health  and  property;  (2)  en- 
hancement of  commerce,  transportation,  and 
national  security;  (3)  rehabilitation  of 
our  commercial  fisheries;  and  (4)  increased 
utilization  of  these  and  other  resources. 

In  Part  I  of  this  work,  the  specific  aim 
has  been  to  indicate  planning  opportunities 
for  matching  socioeconomic,  civil,  and 
military  needs  with  resources  of  the  ocean. 
Part  II  extends  the  implications  contained 
in  the  earlier  chapters  regarding  benefits 
of  systems  methodology  for  ocean  engineering, 


so  as  to  include  both  planning  and  design 
in  a  unified  approach  to  achievement  of 
national  objectives  for  marine  resources. 
(ML) 


19.   WATER  AND  CHOICE  IN  THE  COLORADO  BASIN 

(a)  Gilbert  F.  White  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the  above 
title,  as  publication  1689,  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  2101 
Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20418,  1968,  107  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   LC  68-61720.   (c)  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Research 
Council,  Committee  on  Water.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  water  problems  and 
management  in  the  Colorado  Basin  as  a  means 
of  providing  an  example  of  the  quality  of 
planning  and  decision  making  that  enters 
into  regional  water  management  programs;  to 
review  the  history  of  water  development  and 
planning  in  the  Colorado  Basin  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  several  aims  of  that  develop- 
ment; to  point  to  alternative  ways  of 
achieving  those  aims;  and  to  suggest  re- 
search efforts  needed  in  support  of  planning 
and  management. 

Findings.   Public  agencies  should  continue 
to  make  the  strongest  effort  practicable  to 
examine  and  present  alternatives  for  public 
consideration.   At  the  same  time  there  must 
be  a  national  research  endeavor  dealing  with 
the  institutional,  cultural,  and  evaluative 
factors  that  affect  the  presentation  of 
relevant  alternatives.   Investigations  are 
needed  to  expand  the  range  of  choice  for 
planning  purposes  in  the  Colorado  Basin 
and  to  improve  the  planning  and  decision 
processes.   (ML) 


20.   ECONOMIC  IMPLICATIONS  OF  WATER  POLICY 
IN  ARIZONA 

(a)  M.  M.  Kelso,  R.  A.  Young,  Harland 
Padfield,  R.  E.  Clark,  and  D.  A.  Bingham. 

(b)  In  process.   Two  subprojects  are 
completed:   (1)  John  A.  Straayer,  "The 
Politics  of  Water  Resource  Management 
in  the  Tucson,  Arizona  S.M.S.A.,"  1967; 
and  (2)  Courtland  L.  Smith,  "The  Salt 
River  Project  of  Arizona:   Its  Organi- 
zation and  Integration  with  the  Com- 
munity," 1968.   Both  are  doctoral 
dissertations  on  file  in  the  Library, 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
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85721.   Six  additional  doctoral  disser- 
tations are  in  varying  stages  of  com- 
pletion,  (c)  University  of  Arizona, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  whether  the  content  of 
water  policy  affects  aggregate  economic 
efficiency  with  which  water  resources  are 
developed  and  used  and,  possibly,  the  dis- 
tribution of  resulting  income. 

The  six  dissertations  being  completed  deal 
with  the  specific  areas  of  the  politics  of 
water  management  among  the  municipalities 
in  the  Phoenix  area,  policies  relative  to 
water  management  on  Indian  reservations, 
the  role  of  state  agencies  and  of  organized 
interest  groups  in  water  policy  making,  and 
the  economic  implications  of  these  water 
policies. 

Method.   Existing  water  law  and  water- 
managing  organizations  in  Arizona  are  being 
examined  to  determine  whether  and  how  they 
constrain  contemporary  decision  making  by 
water-using  firms  as  to  water  development, 
use,  and  transfer.   It  is  presumed  that 
present  water  development,  use,  and  transfer 
are  the  result,  in  part,  of  contemporary 
constraints  on  water-using  firms  found  in 
present  water  policy.   Further  testing  in- 
volves synthesizing  an  array  of  seemingly 
practicable  changes  in  water  policy  and 
testing  the  constraints  peculiar  to  each  by 
programming  them  into  economic  models  of  the 
water-using  firms.   This  will  determine 
whether  such  modification  in  water  policy 
might,  in  fact,  increase  the  magnitude  of 
economic  rent  produced  by  the  aggregate  water 
input  and  whether  such  increases,  if  any, 
will  be  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  return.   (MMK) 
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Ave.,  S.  W.  ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20250, 
1969,  approx.  14  pp.  +  appendices, 
mimeo.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S. 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Part  I  of  this  report,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  discusses  the 
status  of  the  12  National  Forest  Primitive 
Areas  and  proposals  for  9  additional  areas. 
Part  II  deals  with  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  regarding  (1) 
the  administration  of  mining  laws  and  mineral 
leases  on  National  Forest  land;  and  (2)  the 
reviews  of  National  Forests,  National  Park 
System,  and  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
lands  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Wilderness 
Act  to  ascertain  their  suitability  or  non- 
suitability  for  preservation  as  wilderness. 

Previous  Research.   Proposals  for  nine  ad- 
ditional areas  to  be  added  to  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  are  contained 
in  the  following  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Forest  Service  papers:   (1)  Proposed 
Flat  Tops  Wilderness,  White  River  and  Routt 
National  Forests,  Colorado,  August,  1967, 
68  pp.;  (2)  Proposed  Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness, 
Gallatin  National  Forest,  Montana,  August, 
1967,  57  pp.;  (3)  Proposed  Washakie  Wilder- 
ness, Shoshone  National  Forest,  Wyoming, 
August,  1967,  76  pp.;  (4)  Proposed  High 
Uintas  Wilderness,  Aschley  and  Wasatch 
National  Forests,  Utah,  September,  1967, 
81  pp. ;  (5)  Proposed  Mt .  Baldy  Wilderness, 
Apache  National  Forest,  Arizona,  September, 
1967,  53  pp.;  (6)  Proposed  Pine  Mountain 
Wilderness,  Prescott  and  Tonto  National 
Forests,  Arizona,  September,  1967,  58  pp.; 
(7)  Proposed  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness. 
Coconino-Kaibab-Prescott  National  Forests, 
Arizona,  September,  1967,  70  pp.;  (8) 
Proposed  Desolation  Wilderness,  Eldorado 
National  Forest,  California,  September,  1967, 
41  pp. ;  (9)  Proposed  Ventana  Wilderness, 
Los  Padres  National  Forest,  California, 
September,  1967,  18  pp.  +  appendices.   (ML) 


21.   REPORT  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION  SYSTEM 

(a)  Orville  L.  Freeman  and  Stewart  L. 
Udall.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  title  Fifth  Joint  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  Concerning  the  Status  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  14th  St.  and  Independence 


22.   SITE  PLANNING  FOR  SAND  AND  GRAVEL 
OPERATIONS 

(a)  John  G.  Baxter.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  above  title  by 
National  Sand  and  Gravel  Association, 
900  Spring  St.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
20910,  1968.   45  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  University  of  Illinois, 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
under  sponsorship  of  National  Sand  and 
Gravel  Association.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   Plan  how  the  sand  and  gravel  in- 
dustry can  implement  physical  improvements 
outside  and  inside  the  operating  site  which 
will  be  conducive  to  a  harmonious  landscape, 
with  public  acceptability. 

Previous  Research.   This  is  Project  No.  4, 
published  under  the  Research  Program,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Sand  and  Gravel  As- 
sociation at  the  Department  of  Urban  Planning 
and  Landscape  Architecture  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.   Previous  reports  are:   Project 
No.  1,  Anthony  M.  Bauer,  Simultaneous  Exca- 
vation and  Rehabilitation  of  Sand  and  Gravel 
Sites,  1963-1964;  Project  No.  2,  Craig 
Johnson,  Practical  Operating  Procedures  for 
Progressive  Rehabilitation  of  Sand  and 
Gravel  Sites,  1964-1965;  and  Project  No.  3, 
David  R.  Jensen,  Selecting  Land  Use  for  Sand 
and  Gravel  Sites,  1965-1967.   A  related 
study,  Kenneth  L.  Schellie  and  David  A. 
Rogier,  Site  Utilization  and  Rehabilitation 
Practices  for  Sand  and  Gravel  Operations, 
also  sponsored  by  the  National  Sand  and 
Gravel  Association,  was  published  in  1963. 

Method.   Analyze  the  physical  components  of 
the  operating  site  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
pit,  and  point  up  functional  and  visual 
relationships  of  typical  problems  from  out- 
side and  inside  the  operation.   Develop  al- 
ternative solutions  to  typical  problems  and 
demonstrate  site  planning  proposals  by  means 
of  a  case  study  in  an  area  35  miles  southeast 
of  San  Francisco.   This  site  represents  one 
of  the  most  active  sand  and  gravel  mining 
areas  in  the  U.  S. 

Findings.   Sand  and  gravel  excavating  can 
be  utilized  as  attractive  extensions.   Or 
they  can  ultimately  provide  the  site  for 
a  valued  new  neighbor — a  campus,  or  a 
shopping  center.   But  effective  reuse 
requires  foresight  and  the  power  to  visu- 
alize realistically,  aesthetically,  and 
functionally.   Visual  and  functional  con- 
siderations involving  operating  problems 
must  be  solved  simultaneously  by  total  site 
planning.   Such  organization  relates  mining 
techniques  to  site  conditions  and  the  sur- 
rounding public  by  providing  multi-purpose 
transition  zones  of  planting  screens  and 
land-form  buffer  areas.   "Image  areas" 
identified  in  this  report  consider  typical 
areas  of  public  contact  with  the  mining 
site  condition.   There  is  a  need  in  all 
existing  and  future  operations  to  review 
physical  conditions  and  public  use  areas 
surrounding  the  mining  operation,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  areas  which  are 


imageable  and  provide  a  positive  working 
relationship  between  machine  and  man. 
(CK) 


23.   TOWARDS  A  STRATEGY  FOR  CONSERVATION 
IN  A  WORLD  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE 

(a)  Colin  A.  Gannon.   (b)  Preliminary 
report  completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  as  RSRI  Discussion 
Paper  No.  24,  October,  1968,  43  pp. 
This  and  its  forthcoming  sequel  avail- 
able from  the  Regional  Science  Research 
Institute,  GPO  Box  8776,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.   19101.   $1.00  per  copy.   (c) 
Regional  Science  Research  Institute, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Formulate  the  framework  for  a 
mathematical  model  to  describe  growth  in 
demand  for  natural  phenomena  resources  and 
prescribe  technological  changes  to  make  these 
resources  available.   (2)  Develop  guiding 
principles  for  categorizing  consumer  tastes 
and  for  defining  natural  phenomena.   The 
forthcoming  sequel  to  this  report ,  "A  Two- 
Sector  Model  of  Natural  Services  with 
Asymmetrical  Technological  Change,"  by  the 
same  author,  proposes  to  extend  the  present 
study  mathematically. 

Method.   The  study  examines  traditional  con- 
sumption theories  and  the  nature  of  demand 
for  the  services  provided  by  natural  phenom- 
ena in  a  developed  economy.   A  static  macro- 
model  of  natural  services  is  built  for  a 
two-product  economy  consisting  of  (1)  the 
services  of  natural  phenomena  (recreation, 
food,  water)  and  (2)  fabricated  goods.   The 
model  is  developed  graphically,  linking  con- 
sumer preferences  with  the  opportunity  costs 
of  utilizing  these  products.   The  results 
are  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  effects 
which  changing  social  tastes  and  technology 
have  on  the  desired  level  of  supply  of 
natural  resources  and  of  manufactured  goods. 
(JGP) 


WASTE  DISPOSAL 


24.   WASTE  MANAGEMENT  RESEARCH  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUALITY  MANAGEMENT 

(a)  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Chairman,  and 
others.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
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under  the  above  title  as  Hearings  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
United  States  Senate,  90th  Congress, 
2nd  Session,  95-825,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402,  1968,  451  pp.  +  index.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S.  Senate,  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  document  contains  the  testi- 
mony of  some  fourteen  witnesses  representing 
government  and  universities,  concerning  the 
need  to  establish  an  important  national 
quality  policy,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  waste  management  practices,  which  mini- 
mize environmental  pollution,  and  testimony 
on  federal  research  activities  and  strategies 
in  air  pollution  control,  water  pollution 
control,  and  solid  waste  disposal,  presented 
at  hearings  held  May  22,  June  3,  July  9  and 
10,  1968.   The  document  also  includes  addi- 
tional data  submitted  for  the  record,  in- 
cluding several  articles  such  as  one  by  R. 
Buckminster  Fuller,  "What  Quality  of  Envi- 
ronment Do  We  Want,"  summaries  of  research 
and  training  grants  in  solid  waste  disposal, 
and  a  fiscal  report  of  federal  expenditures 
on  research  and  development  related  to 
pollution.   (JS) 


25.   SOLID  WASTES  MANAGEMENT  IN  GERMANY 

(a)  Samuel  A.  Hart.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
"Report  of  the  U.  S.  Solid  Wastes  Study 
Team  Visit  June  25-July  8,  1967,"  SW- 
2,  PHS  Publication  No.  1812.   Available 
from  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  1968,  18  pp. 
$1.50  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service,  National  Center 
for  Urban  and  Industrial  Health,  Solid 
Wastes  Program.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  reports  on  a  trip 
to  Germany  by  a  U.  S.  solid  wastes  study 
team  for  inspection  of  collection,  land- 
filling,  composting,  and  incineration  equip- 
ment and  practices  in  that  country  in  order 
to  evaluate  immediate  and  potential  appli- 
cation of  German  technology  to  U.  S.  needs, 
and  to  foster  information  exchange  and 
closer  working  relationships  with  German 
counterparts. 

Findings.   The  U.  S.  team  was  impressed 
with  solid  waste  management  in  Germany. 


Such  factors  as  architectural  appearance  of 
facilities  and  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  employees  are  favorably  weighed.   En- 
gineering is  not  performed  on  an  absolute 
minimum  cost  basis,  but  rather  on  an  opti- 
mum design  basis.   Special  attention  was 
paid  to  the  German  practice  of  steam  and 
electricity  production  using  refuse  as  a 
fuel.   But  the  study  team  concluded  that 
significant  economic,  political,  and 
philosophical  differences  between  the 
situation  in  Germany  and  the  U.  S.  were 
paramount  in  evaluating  application  of  this 
system  to  any  given  U.  S.  community.   (JS) 


26.   A  STUDY  OF  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING 

FAILURE  OF  SEPTIC  TANK  PERCOLATION 
SYSTEMS 

(a)  P.  H.  McGauhey  and  J.  H.  Winneberger. 

(b)  Completed.   Published  under  the 
above  title  and  available  from  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402,  October,  1967,  30  pp. 
$.25  per  copy.   (c)  University  of 
California  (Berkeley) ,  College  of 
Engineering,  Sanitary  Engineering  Re- 
search Laboratory,  and  School  of  Public 
Health,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  of  septic  tank  per- 
colating systems  examines  soil  absorption 
factors,  test  procedures,  and  individual 
sewage  system  design.   The  individual  soil 
absorption  sewage  disposal  system  is  essen- 
tial in  many  developing  suburban  areas. 
Because  of  the  variability  in  soil  absorp- 
tion capacity  as  well  as  design  and  con- 
struction deficiencies,  this  system  has 
limited  application.   Since  no  practical 
substitutes  for  this  essential  type  of  dis- 
posal system  have  been  developed,  homeowner 
interests  can  best  be  served  by  its  improve- 
ment.  Guidelines  for  improving  design  and 
adapting  the  system  to  the  soil  are  also 
suggested.   (JS) 


27.   THERMOPHILIC  METABOLISM  IN  SOLID 
SUBSTRATES 

(a)  Marvin  E.  Stephenson,  Karl  L. 
Schulze,  and  Raymond  F.  Rodrigue.   (b) 
In  process.   (c)  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, College  of  Engineering,  under 
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sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  a  valid  laboratory  model 
of  the  reacting  system  of  the  sanitary  land- 
fill, one  of  the  two  generally  accepted 
methods  of  refuse  disposal  of  solid  wastes, 
and  to  measure  both  the  macro-  and  micro- 
components  of  the  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion process.   Published  field  investiga- 
tions have  not  provided  quantitative  infor- 
mation regarding  the  full  extent  and  composi- 
tion of  the  products  of  decomposing  refuse 
or  the  generalized  kinetics  of  conversion 
to  a  stable  condition.   Recent  field  studies 
indicate  that  a  rapid  rate  of  approach  to 
stability  may  be  obtained  under  aerobic, 
thermophilic  conditions.   As  an  ancillary 
objective,  this  study  will  provide  for  the 
development  and/or  evaluation  of  analytical 
techniques  necessary  for  the  determination 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  constituents 
related  to  the  decomposing  mass.   Practical 
parameters  of  stability  should  also  result 
from  this  investigation.   (SIE) 


28.   SANITARY  LANDFILL—A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

This  1968  bibliography  by  R.  L.  Steiner  and 
Renee  Kantz  of  The  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology is  a  revised  edition  of  a  1967  version 
by  B.  A.  Begg,  also  of  Drexel.   Its  materials, 
primarily  references  to  journal  articles, 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  from 
the  year  1925  through  1968.   The  publication 
was  sponsored  by  the  Solid  Wastes  Program, 
Environmental  Control  Administration,  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Service,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Available  under  the  above  title  as  Public 
Health  Service  Publication  No.  1819,  from 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402,  1968,  37  pp.   $.35  per  copy. 
(JS) 


II.  Demography 

and  Human  Behavior 


POPULATION 


29.   PEOPLE  OF  RURAL  AMERICA 

(a)  Dale  E.  Hathaway,  J.  Allan  Beegle, 
and  W.  Keith  Bryant.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  238 
pp.  +  appendices.   $3.50  per  copy. 
LC  A68-7381.   (c)  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  and  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  and  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  rural  population 
as  reported  in  the  1960  U.  S.  Census  of 
Population,  and  evaluate  the  residence 
categories  used.   In  view  of  the  rapid  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  farms,  and  the 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  portions  of 
the  residence  definitions  themselves,  some 
systematic  analysis  appears  necessary.   The 
study  develops  the  hypothesis  that  the  prox- 
imity to  large  metropolitan  centers  plays 
a  crucial  role  in  determining  the  charac- 
teristics of  rural  areas. 

Previous  Research.   This  volume  is  the  third 
in  the  1960  Census  Monograph  Series.   The 
two  studies  published  earlier,  and  avail- 
able from  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
are  Herman  P.  Miller,  Income  Distribution 
in  the  United  States,  and  John  K.  Folger 
and  Charles  B.  Nam,  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Population.   Tentatively  scheduled  for 
future  publication  are  Changing  Character- 
istics of  the  Negro  Population,  The  Ameri- 
can Family,  The  Metropolitan  Community,  and 
Population  of  the  United  States  in  the  20th 
Century. 

Method.   Multiple  regression  techniques  were 
used  in  the  analyses  of  median  family  in- 
comes and  of  age-specific  birth  rates. 
Variations  among  counties  in  the  median  in- 
comes of  rural-farm,  rural-nonfarm,  and 
urban  white  families  were  analyzed  separately 
for  each  division,  region,  and  for  the 
coterminous  U.  S.  Variations  among  counties 
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in  the  median  incomes  of  rural-farm,  rural- 
nonfarm,  and  urban  nonwhite  families  were 
analyzed  separately  for  each  of  the  three 
southern  divisions  and  for  the  South. 

Findings.   The  monograph  describes  the 
rural  population  in  terms  of  age,  sex  com- 
position, educational  status,  employment, 
and  income.   In  evaluating  the  census  resi- 
dence classification  used,  the  authors  feel 
that  the  divergence  between  rural-farm  resi- 
dence, and  dependence  upon  farming  for  a 
living,  substantially  decreases  the  relevance 
of  the  commodity  price  support  programs  to 
rural-farm  welfare.   It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  continued  emphasis  upon  commodity  price 
supports  and  the  propensity  of  agricultural 
policy  makers  to  ignore  the  welfare  of  groups 
not  touched  by  these  programs — subsistence 
farmers  and  hired  farm  labor,  etc. — strongly 
suggest  that  the  political  power  structure 
has  been  little  concerned  with  rural  people 
as  such. 

The  recommendation  is  made  that  a  metropoli- 
tan-nonmetropolitan  distinction  be  made  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  residence  classi- 
fication scheme;  and  that  a  rural  category 
be  subdivided  into  "village"  and  "open- 
country."   Also,  there  should  be  greater 
coordination  among  the  censuses  of  agricul- 
ture, population,  and  housing.   This,  the 
authors  believe,  would  yield  more  meaningful 
data  on  the  rural  population  as  well  as  the 
characteristics  of  those  dependent  upon 
agriculture  as  an  occupation.   (CK) 


30.   MEXICAN-AMERICANS: 
PROSPECTS 


PROBLEMS  AND 


(a)  Joan  W.  Moore.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by  In- 
stitute for  Research  on  Poverty,  The 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise. 
53706,  58  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  University  of  Wisconsin,  Institute 
for  Research  on  Poverty.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  social,  educational, 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  Mexican- 
Americans. 

Findings.   Primarily  urban,  concentrated  in 
the  Southwest,  Mexican-Americans  represent 
a  poverty-stricken  provincial  subpopulation. 
In  1960,  35  percent  of  Mexican-American 
families  had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 
Unemployment  rates  are  very  high,  increasing 
with  age.   Most  employed  males  are  semi- 
skilled workers  or  laborers;  only  19  per- 
cent are  in  white-collar  occupations. 


Poverty,  a  high  dependency  ratio,  unemploy- 
ment, poor  housing,  disease,  inadequate 
public  services,  segregated  schools,  low 
educational  attainment,  lack  of  leadership, 
nonparticipation  in  political  life,  and  a 
high  rate  of  delinquency  point  to  a  problem 
population.   Their  educational  deprivation 
is  marked:   they  average  7.1  years  of  school 
compared  with  12.1  for  Anglos  and  9.1  for 
nonwhites.   (PHRA) 


31.   HUMAN  FERTILITY  IN  LATIN  AMERICA: 
SOCIOLOGICAL  PERSPECTIVES 

(a)  J.  Mayone  Stycos.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Cornell  University  Press,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.   14850,  1968,  318  pp.   $11.00 
per  copy.   LC  68-14115.   Spanish  and 
Portugese  editions  to  be  available. 

(c)  Cornell  University,  Department 
of  Sociology.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  investigates  the  reasons 
for  the  high  fertility  rate  in  Latin  America 
and  examines  the  forces  that  are  working  for 
and  against  lower  birth  rates.   Major  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  the  problem  of  popu- 
lation policy  in  areas  where  the  ideol- 
ogy of  the  elite  is  a  blend  of  nationalism, 
Catholicism,  and  Marxism,  and  where  signif- 
icant proportions  of  the  intellectuals  fail 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  population 
problems. 

The  book  is  composed  of  eighteen  chapters 
or  papers.   Some  have  been  published  earlier 
in  journals  and  books;  others  appear  here 
for  the  first  time.   The  papers  are  arranged 
in  four  sections:   I  A  General  View;  II 
Attitudes  Toward  Family  Size  and  Family 
Planning;  III  Social  and  Demographic  Contexts 
of  Fertility;  and  IV  Conclusions.   (JS) 


•LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 


32.   TECHNOLOGY  AND  JOBS: 
PERSPECTIVE 


AUTOMATION  IN 


(a)  A.  J.  Jaffe  and  Joseph  Froomkin. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
Inc.,  Ill  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10003,  1968,  176  pp.  +  appendices. 
$8.00  per  copy.   LC  68-11319.   (c) 
Individual  research.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  consider  the  nature  of  techno- 
logical change  and  its  past  and  future  effect 
on  the  labor  force,  primarily  in  the  United 
States.   Comparisons  are  made  with  various 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  better  appraise 
the  U.  S.  experiences.   The  book  is  divided 
into  four  parts:   Part  I  outlines  the  process 
of  technological  change  and  examines  recent 
increases  in  labor  productivity;  Part  II 
measures  the  effects  of  rapid  technological 
change  on  such  characteristics  of  the  labor 
force  as  skill,  educational  requirements, 
and  employability  of  younger  and  older 
workers;  Part  III  compares  U.  S.  labor  pro- 
ductivity development  with  that  of  other 
countries;  Part  IV  considers  the  possible 
effects  of  labor  force  growth  in  the  balance 
of  the  20th  century  with  a  series  of  policy 
proposals  that  stem  from  these  findings. 

Findings.   (1)  Neither  automation  nor  techno- 
logical change  has  significantly  affected  em- 
ployment in  most  industries.   Nor  have  rapid 
increases  in  technology  brought  about  a 
"manpower  revolution."   (2)  Changes  in  labor 
force  growth  and  productivity  are  caused  by 
changing  technology  as  well  as  such  social 
determinants  of  the  size  and  composition  of 
the  labor  force  as  birth  rates,  educational 
levels,  and  changing  needs.   (3)  Recent  in- 
creases in  productivity  resulting  from  tech- 
nological change  are  not  unique,  having 
occurred  at  other  points  in  history  and  in 
other  countries.   (4)  Among  the  authors' 
national  policy  recommendations  to  accommo- 
date the  changing  character  of  the  U.  S. 
labor  force  are  a  flexible  fiscal  policy, 
periodic  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, and  a  significant  increase  and  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  insurance.   (ML) 


33.   ON  MANPOWER  FORECASTING 

(a)  J.  E.  Morton.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
"Methods  for  Manpower  Analysis  No.  2," 
by  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Em- 
ployment Research,  300  S.  Westnedge 
Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.   49007,  Septem- 
ber, 1968,  51  pp.   No  charge  for  single 
copies;  $.50  for  additional  copies, 
(c)  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employ- 
ment Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  a  nontechnical  intro- 
duction to  the  use  of  forecasting  tech- 
niques in  the  field  of  manpower  development. 
Manpower  forecasts  are  designed  to  predict 
the  future  demand  for  workers,  the  expected 


composition  of  the  labor  force  with  refer- 
ence to  educational  and  training  need,  the 
feasibility  of  new  programs  and  ventures 
in  terms  of  availability  of  required  skills, 
early  warning  systems  foreshadowing  disrup- 
tive effects  of  automation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  vocational  guidance  and  occupational 
outlook  information.   (ML) 


34.   THE  EMERGING  LABOR  FORCE:   A  STRATEGY 
FOR  THE  SEVENTIES 

(a)  Seymour  L.  Wolfbein.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Council  on  Trends  and  Perspec- 
tive, Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.  C.   20006,  1968, 
44  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Council  on  Trends  and  Perspective.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  study  analyzes  and  forecasts 
the  work  force  to  1975.   It  consists  of 
five  parts.   Part  I  describes  expected  de- 
velopments in  population  change,  the  pro- 
jected trends  in  job  distribution,  and 
present  and  expected  educational  conditions. 
Population  changes  will  be  marked,  with 
proportionately  large  increases  in  the 
younger  groups.   The  nonwhite  labor  force 
will  increase  by  25  percent,  with  a  more 
than  50  percent  upturn  in  those  in  their 
early  twenties.   Young  nonwhites  in  the 
ghettos  and  disadvantaged  persons  else- 
where are  of  primary  concern  in  the  recom- 
mendation.  Part  II  presents  potential 
problems  arising  from  occupational  shifts, 
the  large  increase  in  younger  workers,  the 
unemployment  factor,  the  urban  ghetto  prob- 
lem, and  the  impact  of  economic  policy. 
Part  III  reviews  and  recommends  a  strategy 
for  the  U.  S.  and  the  American  business 
community.   Part  IV  describes  ten  programs 
to  implement  the  recommended  policy:   (1) 
giving  priority  to  unemployed  youths;   (2) 
initiating  a  cost  and  effectiveness  study 
of  employment  and  training  programs;  (3) 
developing  an  evaluation  program;  (4)  re- 
structuring vocational  education  programs; 
(5)  devising  means  to  involve  the  private 
sector;  (6)  changing  employment  requirements 
to  make  room  for  the  dropout;  (7)  creating 
accelerated  programs  for  younger  workers; 
(8)  relating  welfare  programs  to  manpower 
programs;  (9)  reviewing  the  problem  of 
regional  development;  and  (10)  collecting 
more  and  better  data.   The  volume  includes 
a  commentary  by  Herbert  E.  Striner  on  this 
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ten-point  program.   Part  V  presents  possible 
private  enterprise  involvements.   (PHRA) 


35. 


LABOR  MARKET  STUDIES 


(a)  Charles  Holt  and  Harvey  Garn.   (b) 
In  process.   Papers  by  Charles  Holt, 
"How  Can  the  Phillips  Curve  be  Moved 
to  Reduce  Both  Inflation  and  Unemploy- 
ment," and  "Improving  the  Labor  Market 
Tradeoff  Between  Inflation  and  Unem- 
ployment," to  be  published  in  The 
Microeconomic  Foundations  of  Employment 
and  Inflation  Theory,  Edmund  Phelps 
(ed.),  W.  W.  Norton,  1969,  and  Papers 
and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Econom- 
ic Association,  May,  1969,  respectively. 
A  final  report  expected  in  Fiscal  Year 
1970.   (c)  The  Urban  Institute,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Manpower  Administration.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  project  is  a  broad  program 
of  theoretical  and  empirical  research  on 
urban  employment,  with  these  primary  objec- 
tives:  (1)  further  develop  knowledge  of 
the  basic  relationships  in  the  labor  market; 
(2)  understand  and,  where  possible,  quantify 
those  forces  which  produce  and  perpetuate 
mismatches  between  available  labor  force  and 
employment  opportunities  in  metropolitan 
areas;  (3)  analyze  problems  relating  to  low- 
income  and  long-term  unemployed  persons;  and 
(4)  evaluate  public  policies  relevant  to  the 
operation  of  labor  markets,  changing  the 
demand  for  labor,  and  changing  the  supply 
of  labor. 

Current  research  is  mainly  concerned  with 
establishing  an  analytical  framework  within 
which  policies  related  to  achieving  a  sus- 
tainable level  and  growth  of  aggregate 
demand,  low  unemployment  rates,  relative 
price  stability,  and  high  earnings  can  be 
investigated.   Essentially  building  upon 
previous  labor  market  analysis  done  by  the 
investigator,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
estimate  a  comprehensive  system  of  relation- 
ships to  predict  unemployment  durations  for 
a  number  of  different  socioeconomic  groups. 
Estimation  of  the  probabilities  per  unit 
of  time  that  various  age,  race,  sex,  and 
occupational  groupings  will  find  work,  quit, 
and  be  laid  off  and  how  these  variables 
affect  and  are  affected  by  wage  rates  is 
being  attempted.   Consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
simulation  model  to  help  draw  implications 


of  the  component  results  of  this  and  related 
research  for  the  overall  operation  of  the 
labor  market. 

An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  estimate 
various  economic  and  noneconomic  costs  as- 
sociated with  unemployment,  unfilled  job 
vacancies,  and  inflation.   Subsequent  re- 
search will  seek  to  determine  how  various 
policy  measures  contribute  to  the  reduction 
of  unemployment,  vacancies,  and  inflation, 
with  a  view  toward  making  recommendations 
with  respect  to  policy  actions  and  data 
needs.   It  is  expected  that  the  results  of 
this  research  will  provide  information 
relevant  to  public  policy  choices  at  the 
aggregative  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
level  and  with  respect  to  manpower  policies 
at  lower  levels  of  aggregation.   (HAG) 


36.   HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  INVENTORY  OF  HIGH-LEVEL 
AND  SKILLED  MANPOWER  IN  DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

(a)  Evelyn  R.  Kay.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
International  Labor  Statistics  Manual 
Report  No.  331,  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
14th  St.  and  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20210,  1968,  60  pp. 
+  appendices.   No  charge.   This  manual 
is  one  of  a  series  prepared  by  several 
Bureaus  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.   The  first  manual,  Manpower 
Programs  and  Planning  in  Economic  De- 
velopment ,  1959,  dealt  with  the  general 
problems  of  getting  a  manpower  program 
under  way  and  with  the  information  and 
administrative  machinery  needed  to  plan 
and  carry  out  such  a  program.   Subse- 
quent manuals  dealt  with  specific  tech- 
niques for  carrying  out  a  manpower 
program  in  developing  countries.   These 
included  Techniques  for  Determining 
Manpower  Skill  Needs  and  Training  Re- 
quirements and  The  Forecasting  of  Man- 
power Requirements.   (c)  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  assistance  on  the 
initial  problem  of  estimating  current  levels 
of  skilled  manpower.   This  manual  traces 
the  various  steps  that  may  be  required  to 
complete  a  manpower  survey  and  outlines  the 
major  considerations  in  making  a  high-level 
and  skilled  manpower  inventory.   It  describes 
in  detail  the  economic  techniques  necessary 
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for  obtaining  an  occupational  composition 
pattern  for  each  economic  activity.   The 
depth  of  the  study  and  the  exact  procedures 
for  constructing  an  inventory  must  be  tai- 
lored to  fit  the  situation  existing  in  each 
country  and  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
inventory.   (ML) 


manpower  policy  should  be  articulated;  (3) 
State  Employment  Services  should  be  trans- 
formed into  more  effective  arms  of  manpower 
programs;  (4)  resources  for  training  programs 
should  be  expanded;  and  (5)  funding  proce- 
dures should  be  simplified  and  streamlined. 
(ML) 


37.   OPENING  THE  DOORS: 
PROGRAMS 


JOB  TRAINING 


(a)  Hazel  S.  McCalley  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the  above 
title  in  two  parts,  "Part  I  -  Recom- 
mendations and  Summary  Findings"  and 
"Part  II  -  Text  and  Tables,"  by 
Greenleigh  Associates,  Inc.,  355 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017, 
February,  1968,  99  pp.  +  appendices  and 
119  pp.  +  appendices,  respectively. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Committee  on  Administration  of  Training 
Programs,  under  contract  with  Greenleigh 
Associates,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  investigate  the  administration 
of  job  training  programs  in  Oakland  and 
Fresno,  California,  and  St.  Louis  and  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  to  determine  whether  there 
is  waste,  duplication,  and  inefficiency  in 
their  operation.   The  study  penetrated  every 
level  of  government  involved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  training  programs:   federal, 
regional,  state,  county,  and  local. 

Findings.   (1)  There  is  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency and — to  a  much  more  limited  extent — 
duplication,  in  the  training  programs  as 
presently  operated.   (2)  The  extent  to  which 
these  conditions  exist  is  not  so  great  that 
the  usefulness  of  the  programs  is  vitiated, 
although  their  effectiveness  is  diminished. 

(3)  These  conditions  are  not  entirely  attrib- 
utable to  administrative  shortcomings.   They 
are  often  caused  by  other  factors,  such  as 
statutory  constraints  and  fiscal  limitations. 

(4)  These  conditions  are  not  solely  the 
result  of  administering  the  many  job  training 
programs  as  individual  programs,  although 
this  is  a  contributing  factor.   (5)  There 

is  nothing  wrong  with  the  programs  that 
better  structures  and  better  support  will 
not  remedy.   The  recommendations  of  the 
study  aim  towards  this  goal. 

The  study  recommended,  among  other  things, 
that:   (1)  program  administration  should 
not  be  consolidated  into  a  single  cabinet- 
level  agency  at  this  time;  (2)  a  national 


38.  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SELECTED  OUT- 
0F-SCH00L  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
PROGRAMS 

(a)  Regis  H.  Walther.   (b)  Completed. 
The  following  reports  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor:   (1)  "A  Retrospective  Study  of 
the  Effectiveness  of  Out-of-School 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Programs  in 
Four  Urban  Sites";  (2)  "Implications 
for  Program  Operations  and  Research"; 
(3)  "The  Measurement  of  Work-Relevant 
Attitudes";  and  (4)  "A  Study  of  Ter- 
minated Enrollees  in  Three  Urban  Out- 
of-School  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Programs."   Additional  reports  are 
to  be  submitted  during  the  Spring  of 
1969.   Copies  of  reports  available 
from  Jesse  Davis,  Bureau  of  Work 
Training  Programs,  Research  Group, 
Office  of  Manpower  Research,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20210.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  The 
George  Washington  University,  Social 
Research  Group,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of 
Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation  and  Re- 
search, Office  of  Manpower  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  was  a  two-phase, 
longitudinal  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
out-of-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  in  five  urban  sites.   During  Phase 
I,  data  regarding  program  operations  were 
developed  and  bases  established  for  more 
sophisticated  studies.   During  Phase  II, 
subjects  were  studied  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  and  more  intensive  analyses  of 
program  components  (such  as  remedial  educa- 
tion, job  development,  and  formal  skill 
training)  were  completed. 

Findings .   In  general,  the  NYC  programs 
studied  were  reaching  disadvantaged  youths 
with  programs  that  were  well-accepted  by 
these  youths  and  resulted  in  improved  work 
and  community  adjustments  in  the  post-NYC 
period,  when  the  NYC  program  emphasized 
vocational  assistance.   As  a  specific 
example,  a  study  of  a  formal  clerical 
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skill-training  program  in  Cincinnati  showed 
that  such  a  program  can  achieve  far  more  em- 
ployment effectiveness  than  can  NYC  programs 
which  provide  work  experience  alone.   De- 
spite these  achievements,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  NYC  program,  even  in  cities  where 
it  is  best  organized,  was  not  achieving  its 
potential  effectiveness.   It  tended  to  at- 
tract more  Negro  than  white  youths,  and 
more  Negro  females  than  males.   It  appeared 
to  fit  the  needs  of  young  Negro  women  better 
than  the  needs  of  other  disadvantaged  young 
people.   At  the  time  of  the  follow-up  con- 
tact, the  unemployment  rate  for  enrollees 
after  leaving  the  NYC  program  was  high  (30- 
40  percent),  even  though  it  was  lower  than 
that  found  among  youths  without  NYC  experi- 
ence. 

These  findings  have  the  following  implica- 
tions for  the  NYC  program  administration: 
(1)  the  employability  of  enrollees  is  en- 
hanced primarily  through  vocationally  rele- 
vant NYC  experience;  (2)  enrollees  can  be 
categorized  according  to  their  needs  and 
differential  program  strategies  developed; 

(3)  the  educational  needs  of  enrollees  re- 
quire active  and  innovative  intervention; 

(4)  the  continuation  of  counseling  respon- 
sibility into  the  post-NYC  period  can  im- 
prove the  employment  adjustment  of  former 
enrollees;  (5)  combinations  of  multiple 
assignments,  multiple  enrollments,  and  main- 
tained work  standards  appear  to  give  the 
best  results  for  some  enrollees;  (6)  NYC 
enrollment  policy  that  concentrates  on  "hard 
core"  youth  tends  to  limit  program  effec- 
tiveness; and  (7)  maximum  effectiveness  of 
program  operation  is  achieved  through  a 
balance  of  program  components.   (RHW) 


39.   THE  ROLE  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN  THE 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT  OF 
HARD-CORE  YOUTH 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by  the 
Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Mass.   01002,  1968,  102  pp.  +  appen- 
dices.  Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Labor 
Relations  and  Research  Center.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  publication  reports  a  training 
project  conducted  in  Massachusetts  from 
July,  1966,  to  March,  1968,  to  explore 
mechanisms  through  which  organized  labor 


might  involve  itself  more  fully  in  new  and 
existing  programs  for  preventing  and  con- 
trolling youth  crime.   The  report  describes 
the  following  stages  of  the  project:   (1) 
planning;  (2)  a  statewide  conference  in- 
volving representatives  from  labor  and  from 
social  service  agencies  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  the  young  offender;  (3)  summary  of 
workshops  and  training  sessions;  and  (4) 
impact  and  recommendations. 

Findings.   The  workshops  informed  partici- 
pants of  the  issues  involved  in  youth  crime, 
its  relation  to  employment,  the  problems  of 
the  young  offender  within  correctional  in- 
stitutions, and  the  assistance  of  young  of- 
fenders to  reintegrate  into  society.   The 
training  session  phase  established  procedures 
in  each  community  for  implementing  a  program 
of  employment  opportunities  and  on-the-job 
counseling.   As  a  result  of  this  training 
project,  young  offenders  have  been  employed 
in  plants  in  New  Bedford  and  Springfield. 
Increased  placements  are  anticipated. 

Organized  labor  should  be  involved  in  the 
initial  and  final  stages  of  planning  for 
the  employment  of  the  hard  core  on  the  state, 
city,  and  county  levels.   Labor  should  work 
with  other  community  agencies  to  establish 
facilities  to  prepare  the  young  offender 
for  suitable  employment.   (PHRA) 


40.  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  NEGRO, 
PUERTO  RICAN,  AND  JEWISH  EXECUTIVES 
IN  SELECTED  NEW  YORK  CITY  INDUSTRIES 

(a)  Philip  Harris.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Research  Report  1968-25,  by  the  Office 
of  Research  and  Reports,  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20506,  April,  1968,  41  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  Office  of 
Research  and  Reports.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  and  analyze  the  employment 
opportunities  for  Negro,  Puerto  Rican,  and 
Jewish  executives  in  ten  selected  New  York 
City  industries  and  offer  recommendations 
to  increase  recruitment  of  minority  group 
members  for  these  positions. 

Method.   Data  for  this  study  were  derived 
from  an  open-end  questionnaire  and  inter- 
view at  one  large  company  in  each  of  the 
following  ten  categories:   wholesale  trade, 
insurance  company,  consumer  credit  agency, 
stock  brokerage  house,  business  consultant, 
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private  employment  agency,  advertising 
agency,  television  network,  newspaper,  and 
book  publisher.   In  addition,  twenty  inter- 
views were  conducted  with  executives  from 
minority  groups  employed  in  these  companies. 

Findings.   Data  analysis  indicates  that 
underutilization  of  minorities  remains  a 
persistent  characteristic  of  American  blue- 
chip  companies.   The  project  also  concluded 
that:   (1)  A  company  without  Jewish  execu- 
tives probably  will  not  have  Negro  or  Puerto 
Rican  executives.   (2)  A  company  hiring  a 
minority  executive  who  is  a  specialist  may 
do  little  other  meaningful  integration.   (3) 
The  validity  of  hiring  standards  must  be 
continually  questioned.   (4)  Patterns  of 
prejudicial  behavior  are  strong.   Company 
officials  see  their  hiring  standards  and 
promotion  policies  as  completely  satisfac- 
tory.  Only  some  major  force  can  cause  a 
change  in  perception.   (5)  The  loss  of 
Negroes  to  higher-paying  jobs  cannot  be 
taken  seriously.   (6)  Some  companies  are 
knowingly  subverting  equal  opportunity  laws 
when  compiling  data  for  the  EEO-1  Report. 
(7)  Manifestations  of  the  social  responsi- 
bility felt  by  businessmen  include  financial 
donations  to  universities,  charities,  and 
cultural  activities.   (8)  Many  of  the  Negro 
executives  have  had  long  tenure  in  their 
present  titles,  but  in  these  same  companies 
few  other  Negro  executives  are  found.   (9) 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  in  particular  com- 
panies are  usually  assigned  jobs  requiring 
limited  contact  outside  the  organization. 

Recommendations  are  given  for  recruiting 
more  minority  group  members  into  executive 
positions,  and  areas  for  future  research 
are  indicated.   (PHRA) 


41.   EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  STATISTICS  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  1909-68 

This  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  presents 
detailed  industry  statistics  on  the  nation's 
nonagricultural  work  force.   Included  are 
monthly  and  annual  averages  on  employment 
covering  all  employees  in  manufacturing  and 
mining,  construction,  and  nonsupervisory 
workers  in  most  of  the  remaining  nonmanufac- 
turing  industries. 

Available  from  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  August, 
1968,  500  pp.   $5.75  per  copy.   (ML) 


42.   EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  STATISTICS 
FOR  STATES  AND  AREAS,  1939-67 

This  bulletin  is  the  sixth  comprehensive 
historical  reference  volume  of  state  and 
area  employment  and  earnings  statistics 
prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.   Employment 
data  relate  to  the  nonfarm  sector  of  the 
economy,  and  exclude  proprietors,  the  self- 
employed,  domestic  workers  in  private  homes, 
and  unpaid  family  workers.   Detailed  indus- 
try data  are  reported  for  204  major  labor 
areas,  most  of  which  are  SMSA's. 

Available  from  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  August, 
1968.   $3.50  per  copy.   (ML) 


43.   EMPLOYMENT  AND  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  A  REGIONAL  CONTEXT 

(a)  Niles  M.  Hansen.  (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  in  1969.  (c) 
University  of  Kentucky,  Department  of 
Economics,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Manpower  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  investigate  significant  re- 
search and  recent  experience  with  regional 
and  urban  manpower  and  employment  problems 
and  their  proposed  solutions  in  order  to 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  development 
of  coordinated  and  integrated  policy  and 
program  strategies  for  dealing  effectively 
from  the  national  level  with  such  problems. 
The  research  will  consider  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  manpower  and  employment 
problems  in  the  context  of  metropolitan 
areas  and  lagging  regions,  and  from  a 
regional  and  national  perspective.   It  will 
consider  the  relevance  of  both  the  market 
mechanism  and  government  action,  as  well 
as  the  role  of  natural  resources,  private 
economic  activity,  government  infrastructure 
investment,  human  resource  development,  and 
population  migration,  and  integrate  each  of 
these  factors  into  a  coherent  and  systematic 
scheme  of  analysis.   (SIE) 
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44.   UPPER  GREAT  LAKES  DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARAC- 
TERISTICS AND  MANPOWER  ESTIMATES: 
1960-1967 

(a)  Anthony  Radspieler.   (b)  Completed 
in  1968.   Subsequent  research  with 
manpower  projections  to  1975-80  also 
completed  by  the  economic  staff  of  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission. 
For  information,  contact  Federal  Co- 
chairman,  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission,  2001  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20235.   A  similar 
study  was  later  conducted  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  Of- 
fice of  Regional  Development  Planning, 
for  the  Four  Corners  Regional  Commis- 
sion (Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah).   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Regional  Development 
Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Provide  an  appraisal  of  the  labor 
force,  employment,  and  unemployment  for  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Region  and  the  Upper 
Peninsula  in  Michigan  for  use  in  development 
planning  by  the  Regional  Commissions. 

Method.   A  complete  employment  breakdown  for 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region  by  2-digit 
sectors  for  the  years  1960-1967,  was  devel- 
oped in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  State 
Employment  Security  Offices.   Methodologies 
were  developed  for  application  to  other 
Regions  of  the  United  States. 

Findings.   The  study  identified  a  lag  in 
labor  force  participation  in  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Region.   Estimates  of  employment  and 
unemployment  between  March,  1962,  and  March, 
1967,  for  the  Region  as  a  whole  showed  little 
change  in  the  estimated  labor  force  of  about 
950,000  people.   Unemployment  rates  remain 
well  above  the  national  average  in  the 
northern  portions,  and  somewhat  below  average 
in  the  southern  portions  of  the  three  states, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.   Data 
suggest  a  net  out-migration  and/or  with- 
drawal from  the  Region's  labor  force  in  the 
range  of  30-40,000  workers  during  the  past 
five  years.   During  the  1962-1966  period, 
a  decline  in  the  total  labor  force  of  the 
Michigan  Upper  Peninsula  area  was  also  iden- 
tified with  moderate  increases  in  employment 
attributed  largely  to  growth  in  government 
employment.   (AR) 


45.   THE  HUMAN  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 
POTENTIAL  OF  THE  COASTAL  PLAINS 
REGION 

(a)  G.  E.  Breger.   (b)  Completed. 
Available  from  Bureau  of  Urban  and 
Regional  Affairs,  Division  of  Advanced 
Studies  and  Research,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C.   29208, 
n.  d.,  25  pp.,  mimeo.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Division  of  Advanced  Studies  and 
Research,  Bureau  of  Urban  and  Regional 
Affairs.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  measure  and  describe  the  human 
resource  development  potential  of  the 
Coastal  Plains  Region.   The  measure  of 
potential  for  human  resources  is  optimal 
welfare  rather  than  utilization,  and  achieving 
this  goal  in  developing  regions  requires 
rapid  diffusion  of  advanced  technology  and 
guided  industrialization. 

Research  is  needed  in  three  specific  areas 
before  human  resource  development  potential 
can  be  analyzed:   (1)  regional  research  to 
clarify  the  assumptions  underlying  develop- 
ment policy  and  decision  making;  (2)  research 
on  human  capital  formation  to  determine 
desirable  environmental  circumstances  and 
effective  motivational  techniques;  and  (3) 
research  on  acculturation  to  determine  atti- 
tude and  receptivity  to  change,  consumer 
attitudes,  and  mobility  trends.   (ML) 


46.   THE  DETERMINANTS  OF  LABOR  FORCE 

PARTICIPATION  RATES,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  OZARK  LOW-INCOME  AREA 

(a)  Robert  L.  Sandmeyer  and  Larkin  B. 
Warner.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  Research 
Foundation,  Oklahoma  State  University, 
Stillwater,  Okla.   70474,  April,  1968, 
128  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Research 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Identify  and  evaluate  the  impor- 
tance of  factors  responsible  for  (1)  the 
low  labor  force  participation  rates  in  the 
Ozark  low-income  area;  and  (2)  variations 
in  rates  within  the  area. 

Findings.   The  heart  of  the  region's  poverty 
problem  is  in  its  resource  base  and  its 
reliance  on  farming  as  an  income  source. 
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Low  male  participation  rates  from  declining 
agricultural  employment  not  offset  by  ex- 
panding labor  demand  in  other  sectors  result 
in  outmigration  of  economically  vigorous 
population  elements.   In  some  counties  this 
has  been  intensified  by  the  special  problems 
exhibited  by  racial  minorities.   Given  the 
continued  prevalence  of  poverty,  county 
labor  force  participation  rates  generated  in 
the  1970  census  of  population  may  show  a 
continued  decline  for  males.   There  is, 
however,  the  possibility  that  vast  sums  of 
federal  redevelopment  expenditures  will  be 
channeled  into  the  area  through  the  Ozarks 
Regional  Commission.   Further  research  is 
needed.   With  knowledge  gained  from  this 
study  and  with  the  benefit  of  a  more  sophis- 
ticated model  of  family  decision  making 
regarding  labor  force  participation,  a  study 
could  be  undertaken  of  nonparticipants  in 
the  labor  force  in  the  poverty  areas  of  the 
Ozarks.   A  design  for  such  a  study  is  out- 
lined.  (PHRA) 


47.   LABOR  FORCE  BEHAVIOR  IN  THE  POVERTY 
AREAS 

(a)  Paul  Offner.   (b)  A  doctoral  dis- 
sertation in  process.   (c)  Princeton 
University,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Manpower  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  compare  levels  of  employment 
and  educational  attainment  in  poverty  areas 
with  those  of  the  SMSA's  and  the  nation  as 
a  whole;  to  examine  differences  in  labor 
force  behavior  and  in  the  impact  of  changing 
economic  conditions  on  labor  force  partici- 
pation rates  between  poverty  and  non-poverty 
areas.   Such  variables  as  earnings,  educa- 
tional attainment,  family  characteristics, 
geographic  patterns  of  housing  and  indus- 
trial location,  the  availability  of  trans- 
portation, and  industrial  mix  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Method.   Primary  data  sources  for  the  study 
are:   (1)  a  list  of  roughly  5,000  poverty 
areas  in  the  U.  S. ,  as  identified  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census;  (2)  unpublished  1960 
Census  tract  material;  and  (3)  the  tape  from 
an  ongoing  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
survey  of  poverty  area  residents.   (SIE) 


48.   RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
COMMUTING  WITHIN  GEOGRAPHICAL  AREAS 

(a)  Louis  H.  Stern.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Houston,  Department 
of  Economics,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  impact  of  com- 
muting on  the  equalization  of  unemployment 
rates  within  labor  market  areas. 

Hypothesis.   Commuting  tends  to  equalize 
the  unemployment  rate  within  SMSA's. 

Method.   The  project  will  adjust  for  differ- 
ences in  the  unemployment  rate  in  segments 
of  the  SMSA's  due  to  the  composition  of  the 
population,  i.e.,  occupation,  sex,  and 
race.   It  will  also  assess  the  adequacy  of 
current  and  proposed  alternative  definitions 
for  delineating  SMSA's,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  SMSA  unemployment 
rates  as  indicators  of  economic  conditions 
in  any  geographical  subdivision  of  the  area. 

A  random  selection  of  15  SMSA's  from  the 
1960  Census  of  Population  will  be  made,  and 
two  of  these  will  be  analyzed  in  detail  to 
test  the  hypothesis.   (SIE) 


49.   TRAINING  PROGRAMS  OF  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 
IN  THE  GREATER  CLEVELAND  AREA 

(a)  John  L.  Iacobelli.   (b)  A  doctoral 
dissertation.   Status  not  reported. 

(c)  University  of  Texas,  Department 
of  Economics,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower 
Administration,  Office  of  Manpower 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  gather  information  about  em- 
ployers' attitudes,  opinions,  and  sugges- 
tions for  improving  training  programs,  and 
to  solicit  employers'  ideas  on  the  coordina- 
tion and  division  of  training  responsibility 
among  private  industry,  government,  and  the 
educational  system;  to  gather  quantitative 
information  on  private  training  programs 
in  Cleveland,  evaluate  their  trend  and 
effectiveness,  and  indicate  potential  solu- 
tions to  minority  group  unemployment  prob- 
lems in  metropolitan  areas. 

Method.   Personal  interviews  will  be  held 
with  employers,  school  administrators,  and 
employment  officials.   Questionnaires  will 
be  used  to  gather  information  from  employees 
in  formal  training  programs,  graduates  of 
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such  programs,  employees  informally  trained 
on  the  job,  and  trainees  in  a  trade  school 
program.   (SIE) 


•  THE  FAMILY 


50.   FAMILY  ADJUSTMENT  IN  SELECTED  LOW 

INCOME  AREAS  OF  NORTHERN  WISCONSIN, 
PRELIMINARY  REPORT  NO.  2  AGENCY  AND 
INSTITUTIONAL  ATTITUDES 

(a)  Douglas  G.  Marshall,  Anne  Nakamura, 
and  Hazel  Reinhardt.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  College 
of  Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise. 
53706,  May,  1968,  9  pp.  +  appendices. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  University 
of  Wisconsin,  College  of  Agricultural 
and  Life  Sciences,  Department  of  Rural 
Sociology,  with  partial  support  from 
the  Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  is  the  second  of  two 
preliminary  ones  concerning  family  ad- 
justment in  low-income  areas  of  Burnett  and 
Forest  Counties  in  Northern  Wisconsin.   This 
second  report  provides  information  on  the 
assessment  by  selected  agency  and  institu- 
tional heads  of  the  economic  growth  and  the 
institutional  or  agency  functions  of  the 
two  counties,  gathered  by  questionnaires. 

Findings.   Of  the  services  surveyed,  housing 
was  seen  as  inadequate  in  both  counties. 
Both  counties  have  experienced  economic  de- 
velopment, particularly  in  new  or  expanded 
industries  and  better  land  use.   Private 
and  federal  efforts  appear  to  be  most  ef- 
fective in  generating  these  improvements. 
Respondents  felt  all  resources  possessing 
development  potential  had  been  recognized 
and  now  must  be  further  developed.   Lack  of 
financing  appeared  as  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem that  might  hinder  development.   (JS) 


•  MIGRATION 


51.   GEOGRAPHIC  MOBILITY  AND  FAMILY  FORMA- 
TION 

(a)  Jeanne  S.  Newman.   (b)  A  doctoral 
dissertation  in  process.   (c)  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Department  of 


Geography,  under  sponsorship  of  National 
Science  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  relationship  be- 
tween geographic  mobility  and  the  tempo  of 
family  formation. 

Method.   The  investigator  has  obtained 
1,800  interviews  which  will  be  analyzed, 
including  assigning  geographic  coordinates 
to  each  location  per  questionnaire.   These 
detailed  position  coordinates  will  permit 
a  more  precise  definition  of  settlement 
patterns  and  intra-urban  flows  for  both 
migrant  and  nonmigrant  households,  making 
possible  a  more  satisfactory  assessment  of 
spatial  differentials  in  the  demographic 
and  socioeconomic  impacts  of  in-migration 
within  the  region.   (SIE) 


52.   FAMILY  MIGRATION  BETWEEN  METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 

(a)  Alan  B.  Kirschenbaum.   (b)  A 
doctoral  dissertation.   Status  not 
reported.   (c)  Syracuse  University, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  Of- 
fice of  Manpower  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  social  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  families  moving 
between  metropolitan  areas  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  profile  of  migrant  families  by  areas 
of  destination  and  their  size.   The  study 
will  focus  on  occupational  background  and 
social  class  as  determinants  of  migration. 

Method.   Data  will  be  obtained  through 
analysis  and  cross-tabulation  of  the  1960 
1/1,000  sample  census  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.   The  sample  will  consist  of  family 
units  having  moved  between  SMSA's  during  a 
five-year  period.   (SIE) 


53.   MOBILITY  CHANNELS  IN  A  WORKING-CLASS 
COMMUNITY 

(a)  Stewart  Crysdale.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  York  University,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Canada  and  Ontario  Departments 
of  Labour,  and  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  mobility  in  a  working- 
class  community,  comparing  the  socioeconomic 
and  attitudinal  characteristics  of  blue 
collar  workers  who  have  remained  in  a 
working-class  community  with  those  who  have 
recently  moved  from  the  area  to  a  middle- 
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class  community.   The  project  will  also  com- 
pare attitudes  and  experiences  related  to 
career  preparation  of  youths  in  the  two 
communities,  and  study  the  feasibility  of  a 
community  development  action  project  in  the 
working-class  community.   (JS) 


54.   EQUITY  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  EFFICIENCY 
IN  URBANIZATION 

(a)  William  Alonso.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Working  Paper  No.  78,  Center  for  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Research,  Insti- 
tute of  Urban  and  Regional  Development, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif.   94720,  July,  1968,  23  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley),  Institute  of  Urban 
and  Regional  Development,  Center  for 
Planning  and  Development  Research, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  first  discusses 
the  goals  of  national  policies  for  regional 
development,  focusing  primarily  on  the  con- 
ceptual and  operational  difficulties  of 
dealing  with  the  goal  of  equity.   Part  two 
is  a  paradigm  of  the  interplay  between  the 
goals  of  efficiency  and  equity  in  inter- 
regional migration.   (WA) 


•  URBANIZATION 


55.   THE  CHALLENGE  OF  AMERICA'S  METROPOLI- 
TAN POPULATION  OUTLOOK  -  1960  to  1985 

(a)  Patricia  Leavey  Hodge  and  Philip 
M.  Hauser.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  Research  Re- 
port No.  3  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems.   Available  from 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  1968,  90  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems.   (d)  For 
related  research,  see  15:1-355, 
15:2-112,  and  16:1-169. 

Problem.   This  study  was  contracted  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  as 
part  of  its  overall  research  program  in 
order  to  provide  background  material  on  the 
future  dimensions  and  characteristics  of 


metropolitan  growth  in  the  United  States. 
The  investigators  were  asked  to  prepare 
projections  for  broad  regions  of  the  country 
covering  total  metropolitan  growth,  compara- 
tive growth  in  central  cities  and  suburbs, 
and  prospective  changes  in  the  color  compo- 
sition and  age  structure  of  these  populations. 

Method.   The  total  population  living  in 
metropolitan  areas  in  each  of  four  major 
regions — the  North  East,  the  North  Central, 
the  South  and  the  West,  was  extrapolated 
to  1975  and  1985  by  reference  to  available 
benchmark  data,  such  as  the  1950  and  1960 
Census  enumerations,  the  1955  and  1965 
Census  estimates,  and  Census  Bureau  projec- 
tions of  state  and  state  economic  area  popu- 
lations.  Color  composition  was  extrapolated 
on  the  basis  of  1940  to  1960  trends,  age 
structure  by  an  extension  of  the  1960  pat- 
tern.  Assignment  to  central  city  and  ring 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  1950  to  1960 
change  in  central  city  population,  adjusted 
for  annexations. 

Findings .   Metropolitan  growth  is  projected 
at  a  slower  rate  for  the  period  1960-1985 
than  for  the  preceding  decade.   Neverthe- 
less, the  aggregate  growth,  from  113  to  173 
million  is  substantial.   The  South  and 
West  will  experience  above  average  growth, 
while  the  North  East  and  North  Central 
regions  will  experience  below  average 
growth.   Overall,  the  white  population 
will  decline  slightly  in  the  central  cities 
but  will  double  in  the  suburban  ring,  where 
it  would  rise  from  about  52  to  106  million. 
Meanwhile,  the  nonwhite  population  of  the 
central  cities  will  double,  from  around  10 
to  around  20  million,  and  an  additional  4 
million  nonwhites  will  be  living  in  the 
suburbs.   Changes  in  the  metropolitan 
area  age  structure  will  create  above  aver- 
age demands  for  jobs  for  younger  workers, 
especially  among  the  nonwhite  population, 
while  there  will  also  be  a  disproportionate 
rise  in  the  number  of  elderly  persons.   (SK) 


56.   ECONOMIC  DIMENSIONS  OF  MAJOR  METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS 

(a)  Juan  de  Torres.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
Technical  Paper  No.  18,  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  845 
Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10022, 
1968,  52  pp.   No  charge  for  single 
copies  for  teachers  at  a  college  or 
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university  address;  $3.00  per  copy  for 
Associates;  $15.00  per  copy  for  non- 
Associates,   (c)  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  a  body  of  internally 
consistent  economic  data  for  meaningful 
quantitative  economic  analyses  of  urban 
problems.   In  the  past,  economic  research 
on  major  metropolitan  problems  has  been 
handicapped  by  serious  data  problems.   Much 
of  the  statistical  information  is  cast  in  a 
form  which  makes  it  difficult  to  carry  out 
incisive  comparisons  among  urban  communities 
over  a  particular  period  of  time.   Varying 
methods  of  selection  and  coverage,  frequent 
revisions,  and  a  multiplicity  of  data  sources 
have  all  served  to  limit  economic  research 
on  metropolitan  areas. 

Findings.   The  investigator  utilizes  a  two- 
step  approach  for  developing  a  consistent 
data  system  for  major  urban  areas:   (1) 
selection  of  a  manageable  number  of  the  most 
relevant  SMSA's;  and  (2)  adaptation  of  an 
extensive  system  of  basic  data  for  each  of 
these  SMSA's  by  means  of  classification  and 
coverage  which  permit  internal  comparisons 
among  SMSA's  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
historical  continuity.   This  approach  would 
help  develop  a  limited  data  system  for  popu- 
lation, housing,  employment,  and  income  of 
SMSA's  with  a  population  of  over  500,000. 
(ML) 


57.   THE  NEW  URBANIZATION 

(a)  Scott  Greer,  Dennis  L.  McElrath, 
David  W.  Minar,  and  Peter  Orleans 
(eds.).   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  St.  Martin's 
Press,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10010,  1968,  384  pp.   $10.00  per  copy. 
LC  67-12239.   (c)  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Departments  of  Political  Science 
and  Sociology,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  Department  of  Sociology, 
and  University  of  California  (Santa 
Cruz),  Department  of  Sociology.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  volume  of  interdisciplinary 
research  on  the  new  urbanization  is  organized 
into  four  sections:   (1)  the  organizational 
transformation  of  the  total  society  and  the 
emergence  of  cities  where  there  had  been  no 
cities;  (2)  the  internal  differentiation  of 
urban  subareas  and  the  mechanism  of  integra- 
tion; (3)  policy-making  within  the  contem- 
porary American  metropolis;  and  (4)  the 


processes  of  innovation  and  the  political 
vocabulary  of  an  earlier  society.   Urban- 
ization is  interpreted  as  an  interlocking 
set  of  social,  political,  and  economic  de- 
velopments using  evidence,  both  recent  and 
historical,  from  American,  Asian,  African, 
and  European  societies.   (ML) 


58.   THE  MODERN  AMERICAN  CITY 

(a)  Christopher  Tunnard.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  120 
Alexander  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.   08540, 
1968,  191  pp.   $1.75  per  copy.   (c) 
Yale  University,  Department  of  City 
Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  author  chronicles  the  recent 
history  and  development  of  the  American 
city  from  post-Civil  War  times  to  the 
present,  while  attempting  to  define  what  a 
city  is,  in  terms  of  social,  behavioral, 
and  psychological  concepts  and  as  a  national 
institution,  and  as  a  physical  place.   He 
considers  the  myths  and  social  attitudes 
surrounding  the  growth  and  development  of 
cities,  and  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  American  cities.   The  history  ranges 
from  the  "Ideal  Plans"  of  Jeffersonian  times 
through  the  "Picturesque  City,"  the  "City 
Beautiful"  movements,  the  rise  of  planners 
and  a  city  planning  process,  suburbanization 
and  center  city  problems,  and  the  current 
form  and  role  of  the  modern  American  city. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  a  series  of 
readings  by  people  of  the  times  on  the 
specific  historical  periods  discussed  in 
Part  I.   Included  are  passages  from  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  William  Dean 
Howells,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jacob  Riis, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
among  others.   (ML) 


59.   THE  PRIVATE  CITY:   PHILADELPHIA  IN 
THREE  PERIODS  OF  ITS  GROWTH 

(a)  Sam  Bass  Warner,  Jr.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 
3729  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19104,  1968,  236  pp.   $5.95  per  copy. 
LC  68-21557.   (c)  Individual  research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  the  history  of  Phila- 
delphia in  order  to  see  how  tradition  and 
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commonplace  events  have  interacted  in  the 
past  to  contribute  to  our  present  conditions. 
The  focus  is  on  Philadelphia  because  this 
city  typifies  the  growth  and  incipient  decay 
of  all  American  urban  areas. 

The  investigator  selects  three  distinct 
periods  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia  in 
order  to  describe  the  conditions  leading  to 
the  collapse  of  the  national  private  economy. 
The  first  period,  1770-1780,  provides  a 
revealing  picture  of  the  early  "Environment 
of  Private  Opportunity."   The  second  period, 
1830-1860,  was  a  turning  point  in  American 
urban  history,  a  time  when  tradition  failed 
to  adapt  itself  to  modern  urban  and  indus- 
trial life.   The  emerging  big  city  and  the 
American  tradition  of  privatism  confronted 
one  another.   The  third  period,  the  indus- 
trial metropolis  of  1920-1930,  depicts  the 
20th  century  failure  to  create  a  humane  en- 
vironment in  urban  America.   Its  old  suburbs 
and  slums,  its  pattern  of  segregation,  its 
habits  of  building,  and  its  political  fail- 
ures are  our  urban  inheritance.   (ML) 


61.   MODERNIZATION  AND  URBANIZATION: 

EXISTING  AND  POTENTIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
IN  THE  "THIRD  WORLD" 

(a)  Gerald  Breese.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Exchange  Bibliography  70,  Council  of 
Planning  Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229, 
Monticello,  111.   61856,  March,  1969, 
49  pp.   $5.00  per  copy.   (c)  Princeton 
University,  Department  of  Sociology. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  unannotated  bibliography, 
the  investigator  provides  references  to  a 
basic  set  of  readings  on  both  urbanization 
and  modernization  in  the  developing  countries 
or  "Third  World"  of  our  society.   Materials 
are  divided  into  three  parts,  and  listed 
alphabetically  by  author  within  each:   (1) 
Selected  Urbanization  Bibliographies;  (2) 
Basic  Background  Sources;  and  (3)  Selected 
Journal  Sources.   (JS) 


60.   THE  MICROGEOGRAPHY  OF  METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 

(a)  Theodore  R,  Anderson.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  University  of  Oregon, 
Department  of  Sociology,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  National  Science  Foundation, 
Division  of  Graduate  Education  in 
Science.   (d)  8:1-16. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  composition  of  metropolitan  residential 
neighborhoods  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
position  of  those  neighborhoods  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area  as  a  whole. 

Method.   Multiple  regression  and  Fourier 
series  analysis,  as  well  as  analysis  of 
the  composition  of  the  population  of  housing 
units  revealed  that  variations  in  housing 
composition  between  neighborhoods  can  be 
accounted  for  by  variation  in  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  central  city  and  direction 
from  the  center  of  the  central  city.   A 
mathematical  model  which  describes  the  ef- 
fect of  distance  from  the  center  has  been 
identified,  and  the  next  step  in  the  research 
will  be  to  test  the  adequacy  of  the  model 
using  data  currently  being  assembled.   (TRA) 


62.   ANALYSIS  OF  CULTURE  CHANGE  IN  SOUTH 
WEST  AFRICA 

(a)  M.  L.  Perlman  and  W.  C.  Pendleton. 

(b)  Status  not  reported.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  California  (Berkeley) ,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  culture  change  in  the 
African  township  of  Katatura  in  South  West 
Africa.   Urban  life  is  a  recent  phenomenon 
in  this  area,  and  there  are  many  external 
imperatives  (such  as  European  administrative 
and  political  control)  which  affect  the 
context  in  which  Africans  interact.   The  re- 
search will  show  how  external  imperatives 
and  other  factors  affect  the  formation  of 
social  groups,  the  structure  and  function 
of  marriage,  and  the  extent  to  which  a 
common  urban  culture  is  shared  by  a  multi- 
ethnic community.   These  three  areas  of 
adaptation  of  behavior  to  the  urban  setting 
should  show  some  of  the  mechanisms  and 
processes  of  culture  change.   (SIE) 


63.   CULTURAL  ADAPTATION  IN  A  REMSTAL 
VILLAGE 

(a)  George  D.  Spindler.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Stanford  University,  Department  of 
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Anthropology,  under  sponsorship  of  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  adaptation  of  new- 
comers and  traditional  folk  to  the  presence 
of  each  other  in  a  rural  village  in  West 
Germany;  to  evaluate  the  influence  on  the 
traditional  folk  of  a  large  urban  center 
which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  village. 

The  study  focuses  on  values  and  attitudes 
exhibited  by  school  children  and  their 
parents  from  these  two  groups  as  they  make 
instrumental  choices  relevant  to  their 
cultural  adaptation,  and  the  school  is  seen 
as  a  mediating  institution  contributing  to 
the  mutual  accommodation  of  newcomers  and 
natives  and  their  response  to  urbanization. 
The  study  hopes  to  contribute  to  the  under- 
standing of  situations  where  rapid  adjust- 
ment is  being  made  to  urbanization  and  in- 
dustrialization. 

Hypothesis.   The  newcomers  and  natives  in- 
fluence each  other,  rather  than  the  folk 
merely  becoming  more  urban.   (SIE) 


64.   URBANIZATION  AT  TEOTIHUACAN 

(a)  Rene  Millon.   (b)  In  process.   Re- 
sults to  be  published  in  a  monograph 
series.   (c)  University  of  Rochester, 
Department  of  Anthropology,  with  partial 
support  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  pre-Columbian  metropolis 
of  Teotihuacan  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  25 
miles  northeast  of  Mexico  City,  not  only  to 
gain  knowledge  of  the  specific  mode  of  life 
there,  but  also  to  contribute  to  under- 
standing of  urbanization  in  nonindustrial 
cities  and  to  New  World  archaeology.   The 
city,  whose  history  spans  seven  or  eight 
centuries  from  about  1  to  750  A.  D. ,  was 
one  of  the  largest  pre-industrial  cities 
in  the  world,  and  covered  nine  square  miles. 

Method.   Conduct  an  archaeological  recon- 
naissance of  the  area,  and  prepare  a  detailed 
archaeological  and  topographic  map  of  this 
metropolis  in  ruins.   Limited  excavations 
have  been  carved  out  to  clarify  problems 
that  emerged  during  the  survey.   Analysis 
of  the  data,  including  that  by  computer 
techniques,  and  publication  of  the  map  and 
other  results  will  be  used  in  the  monograph 
series.   (SIE) 


SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


65.   THE  SOCIAL  ORDER  OF  THE  SLUM 

(a)  Gerald  D.  Suttles.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  111.   60637,  1968,  234  pp. 
+  bibliography  and  index.   Price  not 
indicated.   LC  68-26762.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Center  for  Social 
Organization  Studies.   (Earlier  field 
work  was  carried  out  with  University 
of  Michigan,  Institute  for  Social  Re- 
search. )   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  of  the  Addams  area  on 
the  Near  West  Side  of  Chicago — an  area  less 
than  one-half  square  mile,  with  about  20,000 
residents  of  Italian,  Negro,  Puerto  Rican, 
and  Mexican  background — is  an  effort  to 
maintain  a  continuity  in  the  humanistically 
oriented  tradition  of  the  urban  community 
study,  but  also  to  contribute  to  an  urban 
sociology  based  on  a  more  precise  method- 
ological base  and  a  sounder  theoretical 
frame  of  reference.   The  author's  work  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  intensive  obser- 
vation of  the  family  and  of  age-graded  groups 
is  an  initial  step  in  the  analysis  of  com- 
munity structure,  but  that  the  researcher 
must  go  beyond  segmental  findings  of  the 
sample  survey  and  avoid  reliance  on  excerpts 
from  tape-recorded  interactions.   Mr.  Suttles 
spent  three  years  in  the  Near  West  Side. 

Morris  Janowitz,  in  the  preface  says  of  this 
work  that,  "In  the  end,  the  image  of  the 
slum  community  that  Suttles  presents  is 
different  from  that  presented  in  much  of 
the  recent  literature. .. .The  difference  re- 
sults from  the  more  complete  analysis... 
of  its  internal  relations  and  its  links 
with  the  outside  metropolis.   The  difference 
centers  on  his  ability  to  observe,  record, 
and  analyze  the  realities  of  the  search  for 
a  moral  order  in  the  slum  community ... .This 
book  is  no  plea  for  Utopia  based  on  research 
to  be  completed  in  the  distant  future,  but 
rather  a  contribution  to  immediate  under- 
standing. " 

The  five  parts  of  the  study  cover:   (1) 
Territoriality  and  Ordered  Segmentation, 
(2)  Institutions  and  Patterns  of  Communica- 
tion, (3)  Ethnic  Solidarity,  (4)  The  Boys' 
World,  and  (5)  The  Meaning  of  Morality. 

Among  many  other  fresh  insights,  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  tells  us:   "The  moral 
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order  created  by  Addams  area  residents  does 
not  meet  either  their  own  ideals  or  those 
of  the  wider  society.   The  local  people 
recognize  as  much  and  view  their  way  of  life 
as  a  practical  exigency.   For  all  its  short- 
comings, however,  the  moral  order  they  have 
developed  includes  most,  if  not  all,  of 
their  neighbors.   Within  limits,  the  resi- 
dents possess  a  way  of  gaining  associates, 
avoiding  enemies,  and  establishing  each 
others'  intentions.   In  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered,  the  provincialism  of 
the  Addams  area  has  provided  a  decent  world 
within  which  people  can  live."   (CK) 


66.   PATTERNS  OF  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP 

(a)  Linton  C.  Freeman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.,  3  W. 
57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10019,  1968, 
82  pp.  +  appendices.   $2.95  per  copy. 
LC  68-23259.   (c)  Syracuse  University, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Fund  for  Adult 
Education.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  clarify  some  current  issues  in 
the  study  of  leadership  in  metropolitan 
areas,  and  specifically  in  Syracuse,  New 
York.   The  study  addresses  itself  to  three 
questions:   (1)  What  is  a  community  leader? 
(2)  To  what  degree  is  leadership  concen- 
trated?   (3)  What  factors  affect  differen- 
tial rates  of  leadership  by  various  segments 
of  the  population?   The  large  numbers  of 
people  involved,  their  great  interdependence, 
and  the  extreme  complexity  of  metropolitan 
organization  all  contribute  to  the  importance 
and  difficulty  of  studying  metropolitan 
leadership. 

Previous  Research.   The  three  preliminary 
reports  on  which  this  publication  is  based 
were  prepared  by  Linton  C.  Freeman  and 
others  at  Syracuse  University:   Local  Com- 
munity Leadership,  1960;  Metropolitan  Deci- 
sion Making,  1962;  and  "Locating  Leaders  in 
Local  Communities:   A  Comparison  of  Some 
Alternative  Approaches,"  American  Sociologi- 
cal Review,  October,  1963. 

Findings.   (1)  Determining  who  is  a  commu- 
nity leader  appears  to  depend  upon  the  per- 
spective of  the  investigator.   Three  dis- 
tinct types  of  "leaders"  were  determined, 
and  the  type  uncovered  depended  upon  the  re- 
search strategy  employed.   It  is  likely 
that  the  presence  and  the  relative  proportion 
of  each  of  these  types  was  determined  by 
the  size,  complexity,  and  diversification 


of  the  community  studied.   (2)  A  large 
number  of  persons  and  organizations  were 
active  in  community  decision  making.   No 
evidence  was  found  of  the  presence  of  a 
ruling  elite.   (3)  Several  distinct  sets  of 
social  characteristics  may  provide  access 
to  leadership  roles.   (ML) 


67.   MAN'S  RISE  TO  CIVILIZATION  AS  SHOWN 
BY  THE  INDIANS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

(a)  Peter  Farb.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  title,  Man's  Rise 
to  Civilization  as  Shown  by  the  Indians 
of  North  America  from  Primeval  Times 
to  the  Coming  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution, by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  Inc., 
201  Park  Ave.,  S. ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10003,  1968,  332  pp.   $8.95  per  copy. 
LC  68-25772.   (c)  Individual  research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  investigator  uses  the  con- 
trasting customs  of  the  North  American 
Indian  tribes  to  explain  the  evolution  of 
man  as  a  social  being — his  relationship  with 
his  family,  kin  groups,  and  outsiders;  his 
religious,  political,  and  economic  institu- 
tions.  The  American  Indians  are  highly 
variable  in  cultural  complexity,  ranging 
from  simple  hunting-gathering  bands  of 
only  a  few  hundred  people,  through  interme- 
diate tribes  like  the  Iroquois,  to  the  af- 
fluent chief doms  of  the  Northwest  Coast, 
and  the  flamboyant  empire  of  the  Aztecs  of 
Mexico. 

This  work  illustrates  the  use  of  cultural 
evolution,  the  concept  of  adaptation  to  an 
environment,  and  the  rise  of  societal  com- 
plexity as  an  explanation  for  the  major  di- 
vergent forms  of  culture  of  North  American 
Indians. 

Some  of  the  major  topics  considered  are  the 
survival  of  the  band  among  the  Eskimos; 
unity  through  religion  among  the  Pueblo 
Indians;  primitive  democracy  as  evolved  by 
the  Iroquois;  and  the  question  of  "innateness" 
of  capitalism  or  communism  in  the  Canadian 
bands.   Among  the  major  themes  are  the 
economics  of  prestige,  the  origins  of  law, 
the  reasons  behind  differing  marriage  cus- 
toms, and  the  rise  of  messiahs.   (ML) 
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68.   SOCIAL  PARTICIPATION  OF  OLDER  PEOPLE 
IN  THE  SMALL  TOWN 

(a)  Howard  A.  Rosencranz,  C.  T. 
Pihlblad,  and  Tony  E.  McNevin.   (b) 
Completed  and  reported  under  the  above 
title.   A  limited  number  of  copies 
available  from  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
65202.   $1.00  per  copy.   (c)  University 
of  Missouri,  Department  of  Sociology, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service,  Bureau  of  Health 
Services.   (d)  15:1-60. 

Problem.   Gather  and  summarize  data  con- 
cerning the  health,  residence,  demographic 
characteristics,  income,  social  participa- 
tion, and  social  adjustment  of  a  carefully 
chosen  random  sample  of  older  people  residing 
in  small  towns  of  Missouri. 

Findings.   Findings  emphasize  differential 
social  patterns  with  respect  to  such  factors 
as  health,  sex,  age,  and  life  satisfaction 
scores.   Income,  education,  and  widowhood, 
reveal  differences  between  men  and  women. 
Certain  other  tendencies  appear  contrary  to 
hypothesized  expectations.   For  example, 
small  town  elderly  appear  not  to  be  isolated 
from  friends  and  relatives,  particularly 
children.   Even  at  low-income  levels,  these 
elderly  are  not  economically  dependent  on 
children.   Decreased  social  participation 
does  not  vary  directly  with  age.   Women  con- 
tinue greater  levels  of  participation  in 
formal  organizations  than  do  men;  religious 
participation  represents  the  dominant  formal 
organizational  membership  for  both  sexes. 
Life  satisfaction  scores  are  higher  for 
male  and  female  high  religious  participators, 
and  are  lowest  for  low  religious  participa- 
tors rather  than  for  religious  nonpartici- 
pants.   (HAR) 


69.   FLUORIDATION  AND  COMMUNITY  DECISION 
MAKING 


(a)  Harlan  D.  Hahn.  (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  California 
(Riverside) ,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service.  (d) 
None . 

Problem.   To  analyze  voting  behavior  on 
public  health  proposals  and  other  issues 


in  75  major  American  cities  which  have  held 
fluoridation  referenda.   Utilizing  new  tech- 
niques for  obtaining  demographic  data  for 
small  electoral  units  from  the  block  statis- 
tics of  the  U.  S.  Housing  Census,  the  study 
will  determine  the  association  between  voting 
on  fluoridation  and  several  socioeconomic 
variables.   A  comparative  examination  of 
voting  behavior  will  permit  the  general 
identification  of  potential  sources  of  sup- 
port and  resistance  concerning  fluoridation 
as  well  as  differences  in  electoral  patterns 
between  various  types  of  cities.   By  inves- 
tigating available  data  from  all  referenda 
and  elections  in  communities,  it  will  be 
possible  to  isolate  traditional  political 
cleavages  or  divisions  within  cities  and 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  voting  on 
fluoridation  reflects  or  departs  from  those 
cleavages . 

Method .   Various  techniques  will  be  employed 
to  clarify  the  methodological  value  of  voting 
statistics.   Public  opinion  surveys  will  be 
conducted  in  several  cities  to  supplement 
the  demographic  correlates  of  voting  be- 
havior on  fluoridation  and  to  provide  a 
relatively  complete  interpretation  of  at- 
titudes on  fluoridation.   The  surveys  also 
will  be  used  in  relating  individual  and 
aggregate  data.   During  the  final  stages 
of  the  research,  a  simulation  model  will 
be  constructed  which  will  provide  not  only 
the  explanation  but  also  the  prediction  of 
the  results  of  future  votes  on  fluoridation. 
(SIE) 


70.   HOUSING  AND  SOCIAL  INTEGRATION  OF 
IMMIGRANTS  AND  ETHNIC  GROUPS  IN 
TORONTO 

(a)  Anthony  H.  Richmond,  A.  Gordon 
Darroch,  Clifford  J.  Jansen,  Wilfred 
G.  Marston,  J.  Gottfried  Paasche,  Joan 
Rayfield,  and  Anton  H.  Turrittin.   (b) 
In  process.   Several  draft  monographs 
are  in  preparation  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  agency.   (c)  York  Uni- 
versity, Institute  for  Behavioural  Re- 
search, Ethnic  Research  Programme, 
under  sponsorship  of  The  Canada  Council 
and  the  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  (Ottawa).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  ecological  distri- 
bution and  housing  patterns  and  conditions 
of  immigrants  and  ethnic  groups  in  Toronto; 
to  examine  the  income  and  occupational 
status  of  immigrants  and  ethnic  groups  as 
indicators  of  their  social  status. 
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Italian  immigrants  and  the  German-speaking 
population  of  Toronto  are  being  studied  in 
terms  of  characteristics  of  "community." 
This  implies  a  relatively  homogeneous  popu- 
lation, having  a  common  value  system,  in- 
habiting a  defined  territory  and  exhibiting 
a  high  degree  of  cohesion  based  upon  consen- 
sus, and  having  a  clearly  defined  power 
structure  and  legitimate  leadership.   (ML) 


71.   OPINION  MAKERS  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD  - 
YUGOSLAVIA 

(a)  Bodgan  D.  Denitch,  Allen  H.  Barton, 
George  Fischer,  and  Charles  Kadushin. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, School  of  International  Affairs, 
and  the  Institute  of  Social  Sciences 
in  Belgrade,  under  sponsorship  of 
Carnegie  Corporation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of 
comparative  studies  of  opinion  makers  in 
both  Western  and  Eastern  countries.   The 
present  project  will  examine  the  background, 
careers,  communications  behavior,  and  atti- 
tudes of  several  groups  of  opinion  leaders 
in  Yugoslavia — legislators,  civil  servants, 
mass  organization  leaders,  economic  special- 
ists, mass  communications  specialists,  and 
intellectuals;  assess  their  response  to 
structural  changes  such  as  decentralization 
and  self-management;  and  analyze  the  partic- 
ipation of  various  specialized  groups  in 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  and  public 
programs  concerning  social  problems.   Atti- 
tudes of  leaders  will  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  general  public  and  of  students,  as- 
certained by  previous  and  planned  surveys. 
(JS) 


72.   COMPUTER  ANALYSIS  OF  SOCIAL  MOBILITY 
AND  INTERACTIONAL  NETWORKS 

(a)  Eugene  A.  Hammel.   (b)  In  process. 
An  ongoing  research  program  initiated 
in  1955.   (c)  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  Department  of  Anthropology, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  social  structure 
of  a  traditional  peasant  society  which  has 
been  transformed  into  a  socialist  and  in- 
dustrial multinational  state.   Specifically, 
the  current  research  will  analyze  a  large 
body  of  data  on  social  mobility  and  the 


effects  of  such  mobility  on  kinship  and 
friendship  networks  in  Yugoslavia. 


Method , 


The  project  is  divided  into  two 


phases:   (1)  an  index  construction  will  be 
carried  out  and  applied  to  interactional 
data;  and  (2)  the  indexes  will  be  refined 
and  cross-checked.   At  this  stage,  relation- 
ships will  be  established  between  indices 
of  social  mobility  and  those  of  interaction 
and  social  incorporation. 

One  of  the  main  results  of  this  work  will 
be  the  development  of  general  computer 
programs  to  facilitate  similar  anthropolog- 
ical analyses  in  urban  milieux.   (SIE) 


73. 


FACTORS  OF  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CHANGE 


(a)  Manning  Nash.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   (c)  University  of  Chicago, 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  under 
sponsorship  of  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, Social  Sciences  Division.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  study  attempts  of  the  central 
government  to  introduce  economic,  social, 
and  political  change  in  a  district  town 
capital  in  the  northeast  area  of  Malaya. 
The  town  is  the  administrative,  commercial, 
political,  religious,  and  educational  center 
for  a  population  of  about  60,000. 

The  study  will  focus  on  the  relationship 
between  the  larger  society  and  the  local 
social  system,  how  Islam  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  political  action,  and  the  factors  in- 
hibiting or  facilitating  economic  change. 

A  controlled  comparison  is  being  made  of 
village,  town,  and  city  in  center-periphery 
interaction  over  a  two-year  period.   This 
is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  understanding 
of  social  change,  social  integration,  and 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.   (MN) 


•  SOCIAL  DISORGANIZATION 


74.   ONE  YEAR  LATER 

(a)  Brian  Duff,  Donald  Canty,  and 
others.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  title  One  Year  Later:   An 
Assessment  of  the  Nation's  Response  to 
the  Crisis  Described  by  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
by  Urban  America,  Inc.  and  The  Urban 
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Coalition.   Available  from  Urban  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20036,  March, 
1969,  122  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 
LC  71-82148.   A  clothbound  edition  is 
to  be  published  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
Inc.   (c)  Urban  America,  Inc.  and  The 
Urban  Coalition.   (d)  15:1-105. 

Problem.   As  indicated  in  the  subtitle,  the 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess  where 
the  country  stands  a  year  later  in  relation 
to  the  diagnosis  and  warnings  of  the  Kerner 
Commission;  whether  the  nation  is  closer  to, 
or  further  from,  the  specter  of  social  divi- 
sion raised  by  the  Commission;  whether  the 
broad  changes  in  attitudes,  priorities,  and 
policies  advocated  by  the  Commission  have 
been  made.   In  a  sense,  the  problem  was  to 
prepare  an  annual  report  of  the  nation's 
domestic  crisis,  as  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sion; to  determine  where  we  are  and  where 
we  seem  to  be  heading  in  terms  of  our 
troubled  urban  centers. 

Method.   The  study  was  directed  primarily 
at  two  questions:   (1)  what  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  daily  conditions  of  life  in 
urban  slums  and  ghettos  in  terms  of  poverty, 
education,  and  physical  environment;  and 
(2)  is  there  any  evidence  of  improvement  in 
relations  between  the  races?   This  was  a 
staff  project,  and  was  based  on  analysis  of 
relevant  documents  of  the  past  year,  supple- 
mented by  interviews  with  a  number  of  public 
officials  and  other  knowledgeable  persons. 
The  manuscript  was  also  reviewed  by  several 
members  of  the  original  Commission  prior  to 
publication. 

Findings.   With  respect  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, the  investigators  report  that  progress 
in  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  slum-ghetto 
life  has  been  nowhere  near  in  scale  with 
the  problem,  and  that  the  past  year  has  not 
seen  even  a  serious  start  toward  the  changes 
in  national  priorities,  programs,  and  insti- 
tutions advocated  by  the  Commission.   Despite 
some  improvement  in  employment  and  income, 
primarily  attributable  to  generally  high 
levels  of  economic  activity,  poverty  re- 
mains a  pervasive  fact  of  life  and  a  source 
of  alienation  and  discontent. 

On  the  second  question,  the  investigators 
find  that  the  nation  has  not  reversed  the 
movement  toward  deepening  racial  division. 
The  failure  to  choose  among  alternative 
futures  has  resulted  in  a  "present  policies" 
alternative  which  involves  some  changes  and 
improvements,  but  not  enough  to  produce 
fundamental  alterations  in  the  key  factors 


of  Negro  concentration,  racial  segregation, 
and  the  decay  of  deprived  neighborhoods. 
This  neglect  may  be  sowing  the  seeds  of 
unprecedented  future  disorder  and  division. 
(SK) 


75.   HUNGER,  U.  S.  A. 

(a)  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  Leslie  W.  Dunbar, 
and  others.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  Beacon  Press 
(by  arrangement  with  the  New  Community 
Press),  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02108,  1968,  96  pp.   $4.95  per  copy, 
(c)  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry,  under 
sponsorship  of  Citizens'  Crusade  Against 
Poverty.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Conduct  an  objective  inquiry  into: 

(1)  the  scope  of  starvation  and  hunger  in 
selected  poverty  areas  in  the  U.  S.  A.; 

(2)  the  extent  of  nutritional  knowledge  at 
medical  schools,  among  medical  practitioners, 
and  within  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service; 
and  (3)  the  extent  and  quality  of  public 

and  private  programs  to  meet  this  need,  as 
well  as  make  recommendations  of  immediate 
measures  to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  of 
long-range  programs  to  attack  the  basic 
causes. 


Method. 


Hearings  were  held  in  parts  of 


Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Texas, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama.   The 
hearings  included  testimony  based  on  per- 
sonal impressions  of  medical  observers, 
data  from  food  consumption  and  medical 
studies,  statements  from  public  officials, 
and  accounts  by  community  leaders.   Field 
trips  were  made  by  a  team  including  a 
physician  and/or  nutritionist  into  parts 
of  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  the  Navajo  reser- 
vation of  Arizona,  the  labor  camps  of  south 
Florida,  and  the  slums  of  Boston,  Washington, 
and  New  York  City. 

Cooperation  and  material  were  also  solicited 
from  state  and  federal  agencies,  food  in- 
dustries, physicians,  and  appropriate  pri- 
vate agencies.   The  Board  also  made  a  formal 
request  to  each  federal  agency  for  all  rel- 
evant information  that  had  been  placed  in 
the  public  domain  by  the  new  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.   A  staff  collected  all  the 
data,  reports,  evidence,  and  studies  that 
were  available.   These  are  noted  in  the 
bibliography  at  the  end. 

Findings.   (1)  One-fifth  of  the  households 
of  the  U.  S.  have  diets  determined  by  the 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  "poor." 
(2)  In  households  of  low-income  levels,  36 
percent  have  inadequate  diets.   (3)  The  diet 
of  Americans  has  deteriorated  since  1955. 
(4)  Some  280  counties  of  the  U.  S.  have 
conditions  so  distressed  as  to  warrant  a 
Presidential  declaration  naming  them  as 
hunger  areas.   (5)  Evidence  mounts  that  diet 
deficiencies  in  early  childhood  cause  irre- 
versible organic  and  psychological  brain 
damage.   (6)  Existing  federal  food  programs 
are  utterly  insufficient.   (7)  There  is  a 
widespread  absence  of  knowledge  about  the 
extent  and  severity  of  malnutrition  in  this 
country.   (8)  Concrete  evidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  was  found  in  every  part  of 
the  U.  S.  where  hearings  were  conducted  or 
field  trips  made,  although  the  worst  con- 
ditions were  found  among  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants— American  Indians,  Negroes,  Appalachian 
Whites,  and  Spanish  speaking  residents  of 
the  Southwest. 

The  Board  feels  that  the  hunger  they  have 
seen  contributes  directly  to  the  schisms 
which  threaten  our  society.   While  new  pro- 
grams and  legislation  are  needed,  there  are 
at  the  present  time  reserves  of  power,  money, 
discretionary  authority,  and  technical  com- 
petence which  could  begin  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  at  once. 

In  its  recommendations,  the  report  states 
there  must  be  a  commitment  by  the  nation  to 
the  proposition  that  every  child  and  adult 
has  the  right  to  an  adequate  diet — the  same 
kind  of  commitment  we  made  to  expanding 
production  during  World  War  II,  or  to  ex- 
ploring space  and  placing  a  man  on  the  moon. 
To  this  end,  the  Board  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  (1)  declare  that  a  national  emer- 
gency exists;  (2)  institute  emergency  food 
programs  in  the  most  depressed  areas;  (3) 
use  all  available  statutory  authority  and 
funds  to  assure  completely  adequate  food 
programs  in  those  areas;  (4)  ask  Congress 
for  immediate  enactment  of  such  other  powers 
and  appropriations  as  he  needs;  (5)  report 
to  the  people  the  numbers  of  needy  people 
reached,  the  number  yet  unreached,  if  any, 
and  the  nutritional  adequacy  of  the  diets 
provided;  and  (6)  report  plans  for  longer- 
range  programs.   These  longer-range  programs 
are  spelled  out  in  specific  detail  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  report.   (CK) 


76.   RIOTS  AND  REBELLION:   CIVIL  VIOLENCE 
IN  THE  URBAN  COMMUNITY 

(a)  Louis  H.  Masotti  and  Don  R.  Bowen 
(eds.).   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  Sage  Publica- 
tions, Inc.,  275  S.  Beverly  Dr., 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.   90212,  1968. 
$8.50  per  copy.   (c)  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Department  of  Polit- 
ical Science  and  Civil  Violence  Re- 
search Center.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  an  interdisciplinary 
survey  of  theoretical  approaches  to  urban 
violence  from  the  perspectives  of  political 
scientists,  sociologists,  and  psychologists. 
The  papers  included  in  this  volume  analyze 
the  relationship  of  riots  to  such  topics 
as  looting,  youth  groups,  the  clergy,  urban 
racial  tensions,  poverty,  Negro  opinions 
and  leadership,  black  power,  police,  and 
the  ghetto.   Also  included  are  recent  case 
studies  and  hard  data  analyses,  and  an  ex- 
tensive bibliography  on  political  violence. 
(ML) 


77.   ABOUT  THE  POOR: 
FICTIONS 


SOME  FACTS  AND  SOME 


(a)  Elizabeth  Herzog.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No. 
451-1967,  by  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  1968, 
77  pp.  +  bibliography.   $.35  per  copy. 

(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service,  Children's  Bureau. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  is  part  of  the  Children's 
Bureau's  program  of  presenting  material 
designed  to  enhance  understanding  of  the 
problems,  and  the  people  burdened  by  them, 
that  create  a  need  for  services  and  pro- 
grams.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  these  problems  on  a  basis  of 
real  facts. 

About  the  Poor  draws  upon  national  statistics, 
special  studies,  and  discussions — formal 
and  informal — published  or  gleaned  from 
interviews  and  consultations.   Its  four 
sections  are  based  on  a  number  of  papers 
delivered  at  different  times  and  places, 
here  revised,  combined,  and  updated  where 
needed.   The  sections  are:   (1)  Problem 
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Populations:   "They"  and  "We";  (2)  Is  There 
A  "Breakdown"  of  the  Negro  Family?;  (3)  Some 
Assumptions  about  the  Poor;  and  (4)  Unmarried 
Mothers:   Some  Questions  to  be  Answered  and 
Some  Answers  to  be  Questioned. 

This  study  scrutinizes  beliefs,  stereotypes, 
facts,  statistics,  and  real  life  situations 
with  a  stringent  objectivity.   Such  widely 
held  beliefs  as  the  following  (among  others), 
are  listed,  and  then  tested  in  the  light  of 
hard  evidence:   (1)  The  poor  do  not  accept 
the  values  of  the  middle  class.   (2)  They 
are  impulsive,  and  live  for  the  moment.   (3) 
Among  them,  illegitimacy  carries  no  stigma. 
(4)  The  low-income  Negro  family  is  in  dis- 
array, and  rapidly  deteriorating.   (5)  The 
family  and  sex  patterns  of  the  Negro  poor 
are  a  direct  reflection  of  the  slavery 
heritage . 

By  such  evidence  as  comparison  of  valid  sta- 
tistics of  the  white  and  nonwhite  poor,  and 
of  the  poor  and  the  middle  class;  by  noting 
our  improved  statistical  reporting;  by  inter- 
viewing and  coming  to  know  people,  who  there- 
by become  "human"  instead  of  numbers  on  a 
chart;--by  such  methods,  the  oversimplifi- 
cations that  end  up  as  stereotypes  are 
fleshed  out  to  become  real  and  true  to  life. 
Every  theme  studied  is  supported  by  some 
evidence,  yet  a  growing  number  of  practi- 
tioners and  social  scientists  are  criticiz- 
ing them,  and  finding  other  evidence  that 
changes  the  total  problem  and  thereby  the 
kinds  of  remedies  needed.   (CK) 


78.   RACIAL  JUSTICE  AND  THE  PRESS:   MUTUAL 
SUSPICION  OR  "THE  SAVING  REMNANT"? 

(a)  Jeannette  Hopkins.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  MARC  Paper  No.  1,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Applied  Research  Center,  Inc.,  60  E. 
86th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10028, 
September,  1968,  53  pp.   Price  not  in- 
dicated,  (c)  Metropolitan  Applied  Re- 
search Center,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  role  of  the  press 
as  an  instrument  of  power  in  effecting 
social  change,  and  specifically,  to  examine 
its  relationship  to  civil  rights  groups  and 
Negro  demands  for  social  justice.   The  in- 
vestigator considers  such  questions  as 
whether  the  press  is  basically  exploitive 
and  untrustworthy,  or  selectively  so  in 
regard  to  Negroes.   If  it  is  selectively 
exploitive,  can  this  be  overcome?   Is  the 
press  monolithic,  and  if  so,  how  can  a 


minority  group  contend  effectively  with  it? 
Examples  are  drawn  from  newspaper  coverage 
of  civil  disorders  and  riots,  civil  rights 
marches  in  the  South,  and  Negro  leaders. 
(ML) 


79.   RUMOR  CENTRAL 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by  the 
Chicago  Commission  on  Human  Relations, 
211  W.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  111.   60606, 
n.  d.,  7  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Chicago  Commission  on  Human  Relations, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  Chicago's  Rumor  Central, 
recommend  procedures  for  setting  up  such  a 
system  in  other  cities,  and  evaluate  the 
system.   Rumor  Central  is  a  telephone  ser- 
vice that  citizens  can  call  during  times  of 
racial  tension  to  report  incidents  and  check 
out  rumors.   It  consists  of  ten  telephones 
connected  on  a  sequential  hunt  system,  per- 
sonnel to  man  the  telephones,  a  good  system 
of  communication  with  the  Police  and  Fire 
Departments  and  other  private  and  public 
agencies  with  staff  in  the  field,  and  two 
men  to  check  out  rumors  and  to  receive  in- 
coming reports  from  these  departments. 

Findings.   The  basic  considerations  in  set- 
ting up  a  Rumor  Central  are  publicizing  the 
telephone  number,  adequate  physical  equip- 
ment and  personnel,  clearly  defined  proce- 
dures, and  an  effective  communications  sys- 
tem. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  quantitatively 
evaluate  the  effects  of  the  Rumor  Central 
on  Chicago,  the  service  has  provided  relief 
for  anxious  and  concerned  citizens  and  has 
dispelled  rumors  that  could  have  contributed 
negatively  to  already  tense  situations.   (ML) 


80.  CONSUMERS  IN  TROUBLE:  CAUSES  AND 
CONSEQUENCES  OF  LAW  SUITS  AGAINST 
DEFAULTING  CONSUMERS 

(a)  David  Caplovitz  and  Barbara  Rubin. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research, 
under  sponsorship  of  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  The  project  is  designed  to  provide 
a  basis  for  reform  in  the  system  of  consumer 
credit  as  it  operates  in  this  country.   It 
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deals  with  breakdowns  in  the  system  as  ex- 
pressed in  suits  against  consumers  by  their 
creditors.   The  project  will  examine  the 
causes  of  these  breakdowns. 

Four  related  studies  are  planned:   (1)  a 
fact-finding  national  survey  to  establish 
the  frequency  of  such  law  suits  and  actions 
resulting  from  them  such  as  repossession, 
garnishment  of  wages  and  loss  of  employment; 
(2)  a  detailed  survey  of  consumers  who  have 
been  sued  in  order  to  learn  (a)  the  processes 
leading  to  such  suits,  (b)  the  consequences 
of  the  law  suits  for  the  consumers,  and  (c) 
the  adequacy  of  legal  procedures  for  handling 
such  suits;  (3)  a  study  of  the  responses  of 
employers  to  garnishment  orders  against 
their  employees  and  the  costs  that  processing 
garnishments  impose  on  industry;  and  (4)  in 
one  of  the  sample  communities,  New  York  City, 
research  on  the  other  parties  involved  in 
the  law  suits,  notably  credit  companies  who 
are  frequently  the  plaintiffs  in  these 
actions,  collection  lawyers,  court  clerks, 
process-servers  and  City-Marshalls.   (JS) 


a  more  disaggregated  treatment  of  the  con- 
struction sector  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business 
Economics;  and  (2)  an  industry-occupation 
relations  matrix,  completed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  which  permits  the  es- 
timation of  the  indirect  off-site  demands 
on  each  of  several  occupational  categories 
in  the  construction  of  any  major  undertaking, 
public  or  private.   These  data  have  enabled 
the  development  of  models  which  trace  the 
final  bill  of  goods  for  construction  to  the 
factor  sources  which  supply  the  primary  in- 
puts to  public  expenditures  of  any  sort. 

In  this  study,  the  investigators  try  to 
evaluate  the  opportunity  cost  of  public  ex- 
penditures in  periods  of  less  than  full 
employment  by  analyzing  one  type — water  re- 
source development — among  the  whole  range 
of  public  expenditures.   However,  their 
analysis  has  been  prepared  to  present  the 
conceptual  model,  computer  programs,  and 
computational  methods  which  can  facilitate 
carrying  out  such  studies  over  the  entire 
range  of  public  expenditures.   (CK) 


The  Urban  and  Regional 
Economy 


ECONOMIC  THEORY 


81.   UNEMPLOYMENT,  IDLE  CAPACITY,  AND  THE 
EVALUATION  OF  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES 

(a)  Robert  H.  Haveman,  John  V.  Krutilla, 
and  Robert  M.  Steinberg.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore, 
Md.   00013,  1968,  95  pp.  +  appendices 
and  index.   $6.50  per  copy.   LC  68- 
54039.   (c)  Resources  for  the  Future, 
Inc. ,  and  The  Brookings  Institution, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  primary  purpose  of  this  study 
is  to  examine  the  practical  significance  of 
the  assumption  of  full  employment  which  is 
implicit  in  nearly  all  benefit-cost  analysis 
practiced  until  now.   While  the  existence 
of  unemployment  has  been  recognized  as  a 
problem  for  such  analysis,  its  solution  has 
only  recently  been  made  possible  by  using 
two  new  sources  of  data.   These  are:   (1) 
the  new  interindustry  relations  matrix  with 


82.   INDUSTRIAL  LOCATION  AND  REGIONAL 
POLICY  IN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  William  Alonso.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Working  Paper  No.  74,  by  the  Center 
for  Planning  and  Development  Research, 
Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional  De- 
velopment, University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.   94720,  February, 
1968,  46  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  University  of  California  (Berkeley) , 
Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment, Center  for  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Research  and  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  factors  affecting 
the  location  of  industry  in  developing 
countries.   This  study  is  also  pertinent 
for  developed  countries,  since  regional 
planning  has  traditionally  concerned  itself 
with  regions  which  are  depressed  in  economic 
and  social  terms.   The  problems  of  regional 
development  and  the  considerations  affecting 
the  location  of  industry  in  these  islands 
of  poverty  are  comparable  to  those  which 
occur  in  developing  countries  involving 
scarcities  of  technical  and  managerial 
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inputs,  antiquated  social  institutions  and 
practices,  uncertainties,  and  lack  of  in- 
formation.  Relative  development  as  a  factor 
in  location  is  viewed  in  terms  of  a  simpli- 
fied set  of  alternatives:   the  big  city  or 
a  hinterland  location. 

Findings.   Location  decisions  are  based 
upon  the  transportation  network,  the  per- 
sonal space  preferences  of  management,  lack 
of  information  about  hinterland  locations, 
the  pressures  for  rapid  development,  and 
certain  aspects  of  the  labor  force.   Some 
further  considerations  are  outlined  for 
evaluating  location  in  terms  of  economic 
costs  in  the  framework  of  cost-benefit  anal- 
ysis.  Regional  policy,  which  considers 
long-run  effects  and  the  economic  macro- 
geography  of  development,  can  be  a  useful 
device  to  generate  information  and  conserve 
and  stretch  scarce  technical  manpower,  and 
in  this  way  affect  the  logic  of  location 
decisions.   (ML) 


83.   AN  ECONOMETRIC  MODEL  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

(a)  Stanislaw  Czamanski.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs, 
Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  1968,  144  pp.  +  appen- 
dices and  bibliography.   $3.00  per  copy. 
This  is  Regional  Studies  Series  No.  2, 
and  is  one  of  three  major  projects 
under  way.   The  other  two  are:   "An 
Extension  of  Regional  Income  and  Product 
Accounts  of  Nova  Scotia  (1947-1965)" 
and  "Regional  Wealth  Accounting  as  a 
Means  of  Quantitative  Evaluation  of 
Regional  Resources."   (c)  Dalhousie 
University, Institute  of  Public  Affairs, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Voluntary  Planning  Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  goal  of  this  study  is  to  pro- 
vide a  tool  for  probing  into  the  complex 
relationships  of  the  Nova  Scotia  economy, 
and  thus  contribute  towards  solving  some  of 
its  pressing  economic  problems. 

Study  was  conducted  during  the  summers  of 
1967  and  1968.   The  first  summer,  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  model  was  developed.   The 
following  summer,  the  model  was  tested  and 
reorganized  into  its  present  form. 

Findings.   Nova  Scotia  is  a  declining  region 
with  primary  sectors  stagnating,  and  many 
manufacturing  sectors  facing  an  uncertain 
development,  despite  the  opening,  with 


government  help,  of  some  new  plants.  Other 
factors  in  the  picture  include  a  per  capita 
personal  income  considerably  lower  than  the 
Canadian  average,  a  high  unemployment  rate, 
and  a  net  out-migration. 

Various  alternatives  have  been  proposed  for 
coping  with  the  situation,  and  the  main 
purpose  of  this  model  is  to  test  the  alterna- 
tives.  Without  a  quantitative  model,  the 
number  of  alternatives  which  planners  can 
develop  is  limited  by  the  work  necessary  to 
assess  the  implications  of  each.   The  inves- 
tigator feels  that  this  present  model  needs 
more  extensive  exploration  of  more  factors 
in  order  to  describe  satisfactorily  the 
corresponding  reality.   Nevertheless,  con- 
siderable experience  may  be  gained  by  running 
the  model  for  purposes  of  testing  the  effects 
of  various  combinations  of  input  variables. 
(CK) 


84.   PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  AND  LOCATION  AS 
CONTRIBUTING  FACTORS  TO  SMALL  CITY 
GROWTH 

(a)  M.  Jarvin  Emerson  and  Thomas  T. 
Vernon.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Kansas 
State  University,  Department  of  Econom- 
ics and  Department  of  Regional  and  Com- 
munity Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Systems  of  cities,  when  displayed 
in  a  rank  array  of  size,  exhibit  regularities 
referred  to  as  the  rank-size  rule.   Although 
these  distributions  retain  a  fairly  high 
degree  of  stability  through  time,   certain 
individual  cities  are  observed  to  be  consis- 
tent "rank  jumpers."   This  is  nothing  more 
than  to  say  that  a  rank  jumping  city  grows 
more  rapidly  than  other  cities  in  the  sys- 
tem.  The  question  is,  are  there  factors 
other  than  general  economic  development  in 
the  city's  region  that  influence  the  city's 
growth? 

Previous  Research.   C.  H.  Madden,  "On  Some 
Indications  of  Stability  in  the  Growth  of 
Cities  in  the  United  States,"  Economic  De- 
velopment and  Cultural  Change,  No.  IV, 
1956;  and  Brian  J.  L.  Berry,  "  Cities  as 
Systems  within  Systems  of  Cities,"  Papers 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Regional  Science 
Association,  Vol.  13,  1964. 

Hypotheses.   Small  city  growth  is  influenced 
by  the  city's  location  relative  to  other 
cities  and  by  the  city's  investment  in  pub- 
lic capital. 
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Method.   The  method  is  to  observe  small  city 
growth  patterns  over  a  long-run  period  and 
analyze  their  performance  with  respect  to 
the  amount  and  structure  of  public  capital, 
and  the  changing  time  distance  relationships 
that  result  from  improved  highways  and  high 
speed  autos.   (TV) 


•  ECONOMIC  ACCOUNTING 


85.   NONSURVEY  TECHNIQUES  FOR  CONSTRUCTING 
REGIONAL  INTERINDUSTRY  MODELS 

(a)  William  A.  Schaffer.   (b)  In  proc- 
ess.  Preliminary  papers  available  from 
School  of  Industrial  Management,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30332.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  School 
of  Industrial  Management,  with  partial 
support  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  methods  for  simulating 
models  of  regional  economies  using  secondary 
data,  as  well  as  techniques  to  test  the 
validity  of  these  simulations. 

Method.   Using  national  input-output  tables 
and  estimates  of  gross  outputs  of  local 
industries,  this  project  simulates  inter- 
industry transactions  for  a  region  based  on 
procedures  employing  location  quotients, 
cross-industry  quotients,  supply  and  demand 
pools,  and  an  iterative  allocating  device. 
Simulations  are  compared  with  published 
regional  input-output  tables  and  patterns 
of  differences  are  constructed  for  use  in 
correcting  simulations  for  regions  where 
no  survey  is  available. 

Findings .   These  simulation  techniques  have 
been  outlined  and  programmed  and  are  being 
used  to  estimate  interindustry  transactions 
for  the  state  of  Washington  for  1963.   Ini- 
tial tests  indicate  that  local  production 
coefficients  for  seven  out  of  twenty-three 
industries  are  reasonably  estimated  by  our 
procedures.   (SLD) 


Government  and  Public  Affairs.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  project  is  oriented  around 
collection  of  data  determined  primarily  by 
the  results  of  a  research  project  entitled 
"Design  of  a  Regional  Information  System" 
(DORIS).   The  data  bank,  besides  storing 
data  related  to  DORIS,  also  provides  refer- 
ences to  the  availability  in  mechanized 
form  of  additional  data,  much  of  which  is 
of  special  interest  to  DORIS,  and  some  of 
which  is  of  a  more  general  nature.   The  major 
determining  factors  for  initially  recom- 
mending whether  specific  data  should  be 
acquired  and  stored  on  a  continuing  basis 
in  the  bank  are:   (1)  whether  it  is  defined 
as  relevant  by  the  DORIS  project;  (2)  whether 
it  is  data  about  the  Los  Angeles  area;  and 
(3)  whether  it  is  available  and  practicable 
to  acquire  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Previous  Research.   Hirsch,  Sonenblum, 
Hoffenburg,  and  Jamieson,  "Design  of  a 
Regional  Information  System,"  University 
of  California  (Los  Angeles) ,  Institute  of 
Government  and  Public  Affairs.   (See  Digest 
reports  12:1-27  and  14:1-20.)   (SIE) 


87.   CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  TOURISM  TO  REGIONAL 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT:   A  CASE  STUDY  OF 
PUERTO  RICO 

(a)  Barclay  G.  Jones.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Cornell  University,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  social  accounts  of  the 
various  sub-markets  of  the  tourist  trade 
in  Puerto  Rico;  to  provide  sectoral  inputs 
for  the  input-output  matrix  being  developed 
for  the  Puerto  Rican  economy.   Using  this 
data,  a  predictive  growth  model  of  tourism 
will  be  developed  to  help  determine  the 
potential  impact  of  a  proposed  tourism  proj- 
ect on  a  particular  area.   (SIE) 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


86.   THE  DATA  BANK 


(a)  Werner  Z.  Hirsch,  Marvin  Hoffenburg, 
Sidney  Sonenblum,  and  Robert  M.  Hayes. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles) ,  Institute  of 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  ARA-EDA  BUSINESS 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

(a)  Darius  Gaskins,  Charles  D.  Liner, 
and  Stanley  Miller.   (b)  Completed. 
Final  report  issued  September,  1968. 
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(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  Of- 
fice of  Program  Analysis  and  Economic 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  EDA  Business  Loan  Program,  a  program, 
which,  through  long-term,  low  interest  loans 
for  fixed  investment  acquisition,  attempts 
to  induce  terms  to  expand  and  locate  pro- 
ductive facilities  in  distressed  areas. 
Tangible  benefits  resulting  from  this  pro- 
gram are  the  number  of  new  jobs  created  and 
additional  income  accruing  to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  in  distressed  areas. 

Findings.   The  cumulative  estimates  of  new 
employment  created  in  assisted  firms  from 
December,  1967,  to  March  31,  1968,  range 
from  25,734  to  36,439.   The  cost  of  the 
business  loan  program  per  job  created  has 
been  evaluated  from  three  frames  of  refer- 
ence.  The  first  focuses  on  dollar  amount 
of  total  loans  disbursed.   It  was  found  that 
the  loan  cost  per  job  ranged  from  $5,291  to 
$7,705.   The  second  considers  the  federal 
government  as  an  investment  institution. 
Cost  includes  losses  on  loans  made  and  ad- 
ministrative or  overhead  costs.   These  com- 
bined with  various  estimates  of  total  jobs 
created  yield  federal  government  cost  per 
job  estimates  ranging  from  $1,348  to  $2,960. 
A  third  considers  costs  to  society,  including 
administrative  costs,  loan  losses,  and  oppor- 
tunity costs.   The  latter  costs  constitute 
the  difference  between  what  the  firms  pay 
in  interest  and  the  maximum  rate  of  return 
that  could  be  obtained  from  these  funds. 
Measurable  costs  to  society  per  job  created 
ranged  from  $1,372  to  $4,377.   New  jobs  are 
translatable  into  increments  to  a  real  in- 
come.  A  real  income  is  increased  directly 
by  additions  to  payrolls  of  assisted  firms, 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  and  other  inputs 
by  the  firms,  and  by  the  purchases  of  con- 
sumer goods  by  new  employees.   Workers  in 
EDA-ARA  assisted  firms  earn  on  the  average 
$5,568  annually.   Even  workers  previously 
employed  increased  their  annual  income  by 
$1,079  when  employed  by  assisted  firms.   In 
general,  analysis  of  the  program  indicates 
that  investment  by  government  and  society 
in  a  loan  program  which  makes  possible 
additional  jobs  created  by  industry  results 
in  extremely  high  returns  to  society.   (JS) 


89.   THE  EFFECTS  OF  TAXES  AND  PUBLIC 

FINANCING  PROGRAMS  ON  LOCAL  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT:   A  SURVEY  OF  THE  LITERA- 
TURE 

(a)  Thomas  F.  Stinson.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Agricultural  Economic  Report  No. 
133,  by  the  Economic  Research  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  14th 
St.  and  Independence  Ave.,  S.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20250,  May,  1968, 
24  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic 
Research  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  is  a  brief  survey  of 
studies  on  the  influence  that  taxes  and 
financial  aid  programs  have  on  regional 
economic  development.   It  summarizes  the 
results  and  conclusions  of  three  groups  of 
studies:   (1)  those  using  surveys  to  esti- 
mate the  importance  businessmen  place  on 
taxes  in  their  location  decision;  (2)  those 
attempting  to  determine  the  tax  savings  that 
firms  may  obtain  through  relocation;  and 
(3)  those  attempting  to  correlate  taxes 
with  economic  growth.   (ML) 


90.   APPLICATION  OF  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
TO  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  APPALACHIA 

(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed.   Six 
volumes  summarizing  an  August,  1965 
conference  on  the   subject  have  been 
published  and  are  available  from  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  the  Engi- 
neering Foundation,  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.   26506. 
They  include:   Vol.  I,  Development  of 
High  Technology  Industry,  99  pp. ;  Vol. 
II,  Transportation,  95  pp.;  Vol.  Ill, 
Water  Resources,  67  pp.;  Vol.  IV, 
Mineral  Industries,  97  pp.;  Vol.  V, 
Forest  Industries,  out  of  print  and 
out  of  stock;  and  Vol.  VI,  Land  Use 
Planning,  120  pp.  No  dates.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, College  of  Engineering  and  the 
Engineering  Foundation,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  National  Science  Foundation, 
Engineering  Division.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  insight  and  guidance 
on  technological  matters  for  those  charged 
with  responsibility  for  development  and 
implementation  of  plans  for  moving  Appala- 
chia  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
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Appalachia  has  not  shared  fully  in  the 
fruits  of  technological  progress,  but  the 
engineering  profession,  as  the  major  source 
of  technological  change  and  innovation,  is 
trying  to  remedy  that  situation.   The  bene- 
fits of  technology  should  be  made  available 
to  the  people  of  Appalachia,  but  disruptions 
resulting  from  these  changes  should  be  kept 
at  a  minimum.   (ML) 


91.   COSTS  OF  URBAN  INFRASTRUCTURE  FOR 

INDUSTRY  AS  RELATED  TO  CITY  SIZE  IN 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES:   INDIA  CASE 
STUDY 

(a)  Om  Prakash  Mathur,  Richard  Morse, 
and  M.  C.  K.  Swamy.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  and 
available  from  the  Publications  Depart- 
ment, Stanford  Research  Institute, 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.   94025,  October, 
1968,  359  pp.  +  appendices.   $8.00  per 
copy.   (c)  Stanford  Research  Institute, 
School  of  Planning  and  Architecture 
(New  Delhi,  India),  and  Small  Industry 
Extension  Training  Institute  (Hyderabad, 
India),  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
(d)  14:2-99. 

Problem.   To  compare  the  costs  of  supplying 
the  physical  and  social  infrastructure  re- 
quired by  industry  in  urban  centers  of  dif- 
ferent size  in  developing  countries.   Pos- 
sible variations  in  infrastructure  costs  in 
cities  of  different  size  are  an  important 
consideration  in  framing  policies  for  the 
location  of  industry  and  for  the  promotion 
of  industrial  growth  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities outside  major  metropolises. 

Findings.   (1)  Unit  costs  for  urban  infra- 
structure for  a  projected  industrial  ex- 
pansion of  over  180  percent  in  a  ten-year 
span  are  not  significantly  different  for 
city  sizes  beyond  130,000.   (2)   Infra- 
structure cost  differences  associated  with 
city  size  are  not  of  an  order  that  would 
outweigh  the  influence  of  local  factors 
unique  to  each  city  in  determining  infra- 
structure cost  levels.   (3)  Cost  data  fail 
to  point  out  a  distinct  minimum  base  or 
threshold  size  city  with  respect  to  costs. 
(4)  Local  cost  factors  and  the  absence  of 
a  sharp  threshold  for  urban  infrastructure 
costs  suggest  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
equip  selected  smaller  cities  for  appropriate 
new  industries  without  undue  cost  handicaps. 

These  findings  confirm  the  importance  of  a 
regional  basis  for  industrial  development 


efforts.   The  role  and  interrelationships 
of  cities  of  different  sizes  should  be  taken 
fully  into  account  in  planning  the  location 
of  industry,  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of 
any  particular  city  size  class  on  grounds 
of  infrastructure  cost  advantage  alone. 
(ML) 


92.   ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLANNING 
IN  EGYPT 

(a)  Magdi  M.  El-Kammash.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  111  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10003,  1968,  358  pp. 
+  appendices,  bibliography,  and  index. 
Price  not  indicated.   The  purpose  of 
the  Praeger  Special  Studies  is  to  make 
specialized  research  monographs  in 
U.  S.  and  international  economics  and 
politics  available  to  the  academic, 
business,  and  government  communities. 
For  further  information,  write  above 
address,  Special  Projects  Division. 
This  book  is  a  revised  and  updated 
version  of  the  author's  doctoral  dis- 
sertation, completed  and  submitted  to 
Duke  University  in  1965.   (c)  Individ- 
ual research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  process  of  development 
of  the  Egyptian  economy  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  supply  approach  to  economic  de- 
velopment.  Emphasis  was  placed  mainly  on 
the  factors  that  contributed  to  such  develop- 
ment in  order  to  evaluate  the  advantages  of 
supplying  the  economy  with  such  factors, 
particularly  capital  and  entrepreneurship. 
The  year  1952,  which  witnessed  the  Revolu- 
tion, separates  two  distinct  periods  in  the 
history  of  development  in  the  country.   The 
first  is  a  period  of  stagnation  which  existed 
before  the  1952  Revolution  and  extends  back 
to  the  nineteen  thirties.   The  second  is 
the  period  of  reconstruction,  development, 
and  economic  planning  which  took  place 
after  1952. 

The  principal  objective  of  planning  in  Egypt 
is  to  double  national  income  over  a  period 
of  ten  years,  1960-1970.   Another  objective 
is  to  secure  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  income.   Although  there  has  been  some 
progress,  the  main  obstacles  impeding  the 
successful  realization  of  these  plans  are 
a  high  rate  of  population  growth  in  the 
face  of  limited  and  relatively  inexpandible 
natural  resources.   (CK) 
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93.   CASES  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS  FOR  THE 

TEACHING  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
IN  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES  (SOUTH  AND 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA) 

(a)  Grace  V.  Lindfors  (ed.)  and  Andrew 
R.  Tcrwl.   (b)  Completed.   Published 
under  the  above  title  and  available 
from  Intercollegiate  Case  Clearing 
House,  Soldiers  Field  Post  Office, 
Boston,  Mass.   02163,  May,  1968,  408 
pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Harvard 
University,  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  annotated  bibliography  in- 
cludes 653  cases,  teaching  guides  for  49  of 
these  cases,  and  brief  annotations  of  200 
articles  and  400  books  which  are  aids  to 
teaching  or  research  in  developing  countries 
in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.   The  countries 
represented  are  Burma,  Ceylon,  Nationalist 
China  (Taiwan),  India,  Indonesia,  Japan, 
Korea,  Malaysia,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  and 
Thailand.   Cases  are  listed  in  six  broad 
categories:   (1)  Controls,  Accounting  and 
Statistical;  (2)  Finance  and  Financial 
Institutions;  (3)  General  Management — Policy 
and  Social,  Economic  and  Political  Aspects; 
(4)  Human  Aspects  of  Administration;  (5) 
Marketing;  and  (6)  Production.   Cases,  books, 
pamphlets,  and  articles  are  cross-indexed 
by  title,  author,  and  topic. 

Previous  Research.   Bibliography  of  Indian 
Institute  of  Management  Cases,  Indian  Insti- 
tute of  Management,  Ahmedabad,  1967;  Na- 
tional Bibliography  of  Cases  in  Business 
Administration,  Administrative  Staff  College 
of  India,  Hyderabad,  1967;  Philippine  Case 
Clearing  House  Bibliography,  Philippine 
Case  Clearing  House,  Manila,  1967.   Avail- 
able from  Intercollegiate  Case  Clearing 
House,  at  the  address  listed  above.   (ML) 


94.   REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ANALYSIS 
AND  POLICY 

(a)  Clifton  H.  Kreps,  Jr.  and  Hugh  W. 
Knox.   (b)  In  process.   Completion  ex- 
pected June,  1970.   (c)  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration,  (d)  None. 


Problem.   The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration is  sponsoring  two  complementary  sets 
of  studies,  both  dealing  generally  with  the 
supply,  organization,  and  allocation  of 
productive  factors  in  underdeveloped  regions. 
Each  is  headed  up  by  one  of  the  main  inves- 
tigators.  The  Knox  studies  are  concerned 
specifically  with  capital  and  labor  and 
their  allocation  among  EDA  regions,  the 
derivation  of  production  functions  for  EDA 
regions,  regional  imperfections  in  factor 
markets,  and  the  allocation  of  factors 
among  key  activity  sectors  in  regions  as 
part  of  the  process  of  constructing  econo- 
metric models  for  EDA  regions.   The  Kreps 
studies  deal  more  particularly  with  capital 
and  capital  markets,  the  process  of  capital 
formation  in  underdeveloped  regions,  capital 
market  performance  in  such  regions,  and 
methods  of  facilitating  the  process  of  local 
capital  formation  in  underdeveloped  regions 
by  adjusting  regional  and  interregional 
capital  structures  in  order  to  achieve  im- 
proved capital  market  performance.   (CHK) 


95.   ALTERNATIVE  MODELS  FOR  SHORT-RUN 
REGIONAL  FORECASTS 

(a)  Philip  J.  Bourque,  Edward  Chambers, 
Stephen  Archer,  Alan  Hess,  and  Warren 
Seyfried.   (b)  In  process.   Completion 
expected  in  Fiscal  Year  1970.   (c) 
University  of  Washington,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Review  alternative  methods  of 
preparing  short-run  regional  forecasts  and 
regional  econometric  model  development. 
Various  methods  of  forecasting  are  used  for 
regional  and  local  areas  including  regional 
indicators,  economic  base,  expectational 
surveys,  as  well  as  more  mathematical  (or 
formal)  models  such  as  regional  1-0  and 
econometric  (multiple-regression)  simulta- 
neous equation  systems.   The  1-0  investiga- 
tion centers  on  the  issues  related  to  the 
stability  of  coefficients  (r..  and  a  ..) 
and  linking  the  export  sectors  through  multi- 
regional  models.   The  econometric  model  de- 
velopment is  expected  to  uncover  problems 
related  to  bridging  regional  models  to  na- 
tional models  along  the  Klein  (WEFU)  model 
to  achieve  an  integrated  national-regional 
forecasting  system.   (PJB) 
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96.   THE  ROLE  OF  GROWTH  CENTERS  IN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 

(a)  Niles  Hansen.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  June,  1970.   (c) 
University  of  Kentucky,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
Office  of  Program  Analysis  and  Economic 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  a  factual  and  analyti- 
cal framework  for  the  articulation  and  eval- 
uation of  alternative  programs  in  a  growth 
center  strategy  for  improving  economic  op- 
portunities for  residents  of  lagging  regions. 
The  focus  will  be  on  rapidly  growing  urban 
centers,  clusters,  or  axes  in  or  near  areas 
eligible  for  EDA  assistance. 

The  problem  is  being  approached  from  the 
standpoint  that,  on  the  basis  of  opportuni- 
ty costs,  the  most  rational  approach  for 
EDA's  regional  strategy  is  to  emphasize  the 
concentration  of  investment  in  a  few  key 
growth  centers.   The  most  efficient  urban 
centers  will  most  likely  be  found  in  inter- 
mediate regions  rather  than  in  the  midst  of 
lagging  regions.   However,  growth  center 
policy  should  be  closely  coordinated  with 
human  resource  investment  in  lagging  regions. 

Five  specific  objectives  of  the  project  are 
to:   (1)  relate  growth  center  theory  to  the 
problem  of  accelerating  regional  development 
in  lagging  areas  of  the  U.  S. ;  (2)  compile 
and  organize  data  pertinent  to  the  articula- 
tion and  evaluation  of  programs  that  might 
be  encompassed  in  a  growth  center  strategy; 
(3)  indicate  the  possible  focal  points  in 
a  region  for  the  application  of  programs  in 
a  growth  center  strategy;  (4)  delineate  the 
problems  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the 
implementation  of  a  growth  center  strategy 
and  indicate  possible  solutions;  and  (5) 
set  forth  criteria  for  selection  of  the  urban 
centers  to  be  included  in  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made  to  apply  a  growth  center 
strategy. 

Method.   Work  has  focused  on  the  following: 
(1)  An  analysis  is  being  made  of  the  extent 
to  which  employment  growth  in  rapidly 
growing  areas  is  drawing  workers  from  rede- 
velopment areas.   Comparisons  are  being  made 
between  employment  growth  in  growth  centers 
designated  by  EDA  for  the  development  dis- 
trict program  and  growth  and  employment  in 
rapidly  growing  counties  and  SMSA's  pres- 
ently outside  the  sphere  of  EDA's  activities. 


The  focus  here  will  be  on  the  employment 
of  workers  from  redevelopment  areas.   The 
study  has  been  based  on  employment  projec- 
tions to  1975,  by  county,  and  on  Bureau  of 
Census  data  on  employment  and  payrolls,  by 
county,  in  1962  and  1967.   Percentage  change 
in  employment  and  in  payroll  values  between 
1962  and  1967  have  been  computed  for  all 
counties  and  SMSA's.   Areas  which  are  growing 
rapidly  or  which  show  large  absolute  employ- 
ment and  payroll  increases  will  be  related 
to  redevelopment  areas  through  a  study  of 
migration  patterns.   This  phase  of  the  study 
will  rely  on  the  one-percent  Social  Security 
sample  of  covered  workers.   (2)  An  examina- 
tion of  the  linkages  between  monetary  and 
financial  variables  and  regional  growth  is 
being  made.   (JS) 


97.   ROLE  OF  LAW  AND  LEGAL  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Spencer  L.  Kimball.   (b)  In  proc- 
ess,  (c)  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Law  School,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Investigate:   (1)  the  legal  inter- 
relationship between  units  and  agencies  of 
government  as  they  affect  the  implementation 
of  economic  development  plans  and  programs; 
(2)  tax  law  and  related  constitutional  law 
as  they  affect  economic  development  in  areas 
of  concern  to  EDA,  with  particular  reference 
to  tax  subsidies,  credits,  write-offs,  exemp- 
tions, and  other  incentives;  (3)  natural  re- 
source and  planning  law  and  legal  institu- 
tions significant  to  economic  development 
in  EDA  areas;  and  (4)  security  transaction, 
commercial  business  association,  and  prop- 
erty transfer  laws  and  codes  as  they  relate 
to  the  implementation  of  economic  develop- 
ment programs.   (SLK) 


98.   REGIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  INCOME  MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAMS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic 
Development  Administration,  Office  of 
Program  Analysis  and  Economic  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  examines  income 
maintenance  programs  from  two  points  of 
view:   (1)  their  effect  on  administration 
of  the  EDA  program  and  (2)  their  economic 
impact  on  the  regions. 
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Establishment  of  a  national  income  mainte- 
nance policy  would  influence  designation  of 
distressed  areas  on  the  criteria  of  low  in- 
come or  sudden  rise  in  unemployment.   The 
project  is  analyzing  such  questions  as  the 
possible  reduction  of  migration  as  a  result 
of  reducing  income  disparities  among  regions. 

The  economic  impact  on  lagging  regions  and 
distressed  areas  of  various  types  of  income 
maintenance  schemes,  i.  e. ,  family  allow- 
ances, guaranteed  annual  income,  and  nega- 
tive income  tax,  are  being  examined  to  de- 
termine how  such  schemes  would  differ  in 
their  impact  from  current  programs  such  as 
social  security  payments  and  other  pensions, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  aid  for  de- 
pendent children.   An  analysis  will  be  made 
of  possible  alterations  in  design  of  pro- 
grams which  would  promote  regional  develop- 
ment.  (SIE) 


99.   DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  URBAN  PROBLEM  AND  A 
NATIONAL  POLICY  FOR  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Lloyd  Rodwin.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  by  June,  1970.   (c) 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Laboratory  for  Environmental  Studies, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, Office  of  Program  Analy- 
sis and  Economic  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  (EDA)  with  quantitative 
analyses  and  projections  of  the  evolutions 
of  the  urban  ghetto  economy  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  dimensions  of  the  urban  problem 
and  urban  growth  patterns.   The  effectiveness 
of  present  tools  for  job  creation  will  be 
evaluated  and  the  need  for  new  techniques 
for  bringing  jobs  to  ghetto  residents 
assessed.   The  overall  aim  is  to  furnish 
the  EDA  policy-maker  with  a  specification 
of  alternatives  for  a  national  policy  for 
urban  development. 

The  program  is  to  be  carried  out  in  two 
phases,  a  five-month  crash  evaluation  of 
the  problems  of  the  urban  ghetto,  and  a 
longer-term,  two-year  effort.   The  aim  of 
the  first  is  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  present  and  potential  tools,  present 
policy,  and  instruments  for  creating  jobs 
for  ghetto  residents.   It  will  concentrate 
on:   (1)  dimensions  of  the  urban  ghetto, 
(2)  urban  economic  growth  in  large  metropol- 
itan areas,  (3)  urban  ghetto  housing  market, 
(4)  costs  and  benefits  of  local  government 


inducements  distorting  the  intra-metropoli- 
tan  area  location  of  economic  activity,  (5) 
process  of  metropolitan  area  growth,  (6) 
racial  patterns  of  metropolitan  area  growth, 

(7)  design  for  community  corporations,  and 

(8)  a  national  policy  for  urban  development. 

The  total  study  will  provide  EDA  with  a 
suitable  framework  of  information  and  anal- 
ysis for  designing  programs  to  deal  more 
appropriately  with  unemployment,  underemploy- 
ment, new  job  creation,  and  upgrading  tools 
in  the  urban  economy. 

Method.   (1)  Macro-Analysis  of  Evolution  of 
the  Urban  Economy:   analysis  procedures 
have  been  developed,  programs  written,  data 
acquisition  completed,  and  projections  to 
1975  for  all  metropolitan  areas  and  central 
cities  for  population  and  households  by 
income  and  age  characteristics  run.   (2) 
Micro-Analysis  of  Operations  of  Present  Tools 
for  Job  Creation:   present  job  creation  pro- 
grams and  their  operations  have  been  re- 
viewed and  analysis  of  potential  role  of 
investment  financing  and  catalogue  of  pres- 
ent and  proposed  job  creating  programs  com- 
pleted.  (3)  Evolution  of  Demands  for  Ghetto 
Manpower  Supply:   metropolitan  area  employ- 
ment requirements  by  occupation,  urban  ghetto 
manpower  supply,  educational  training,  em- 
ployment and  underemployment  have  been 
examined  in  detail,  a  statistical  model 
specified  and  an  appropriate  computer  pro- 
gram for  determining  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  occupational  requirements  and 
ghetto  manpower  supply  developed.   Analysis 
is  in  trial  run.   (4)  Role  of  Community 
Corporations:   proposal  for  twin  community 
corporations  has  been  written  and  how  these 
might  fit  into  an  overall  strategy  for  new 
and  upgraded  job  creation  specified.   (EDA) 


100.   THE  LOCATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  FACILITIES 
IN  BLIGHTED  AREAS 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
Office  of  Program  Analysis  and  Econom- 
ic Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  has  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose:  (1)  to  analyze  and  evaluate  the  ex- 
perience of  industrial/commercial  renewal 
efforts  as  a  strategy  for  job  creation 
among  the  ghetto  area  labor  force  in  order 
to  produce  a  set  of  recommendations  for 
maximizing  the  effect  of  these  efforts;  and 
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(2)  to  measure  the  total  benefits  and  costs 
to  society  resulting  from  the  location  of 
industrial/commercial  facilities  in  blighted 
areas.   (SIE) 


101.   GROWTH  AREAS  AND  CENTERS  IN  THE  UPPER 
GREAT  LAKES  REGION 

(a)  Alan  R.  Bird.   (b)  Completed  and 
a  report  issued.   (c)  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research 
Service,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Identify  and  describe  a  prelimi- 
nary system  of  growth  centers  and  tributary 
areas  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region. 

Method.   The  study  brings  together  and  re- 
lates the  findings  emerging  from  work  con- 
ducted by  the  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin  State  Planning  Departments  and 
other  groups  in  order  to  develop  the  initial 
vehicle  through  which  agreement  on  a  re- 
gional system  of  growth  centers  and  areas 
could  be  reached. 

Findings.   The  report  recommends  immediate 
designation  by  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gional Commission  of  three  types  of  growth 
areas:   (1)  urban-industrial,  (2)  mining, 
and  (3)  recreation  and  tourism.   It  also 
recommends  multi-county  development  dis- 
tricts that  together  comprise  all  of  the 
designated  regions  plus  some  border  counties, 
The  rationale  for  these  recommendations  is 
given.   The  respective  state  planning  de- 
partments and  the  Commission  have  used  this 
report  as  a  basis  for  designations,  and  a 
map  has  been  developed  by  the  Commission. 
(ARB) 


alternative  sets  of  future  conditions  the 
State  may  face. 

As  such,  the  study  functions  as  a  central 
informational-analytical  base  which  supports 
the  planning  process  carried  on  by  the  Office 
of  Planning  Coordination,  and  is  the  basic 
major  economic  informational  input  into  the 
State  planning  process.   The  fourth  phase 
of  the  study,  occurring  in  1969-1970,  will 
consist  mainly  of  model  testing,  evaluation 
and  refinement;  the  training  of  OPC  staff 
by  the  consultant  to  a  level  of  capability 
necessary  to  operate  and  improve  the  model- 
ing system;  and  turn  over  of  the  system  to 
OPC  by  the  consultant.   (RRH) 


103.   SURVEY  OF  MAINE  LAW  AFFECTING  MARINE 
DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  David  J.  Halperin.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  July,  1969.   (c) 
University  of  Maine,  Law  School,  under 
sponsorship  of  National  Science  Founda- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Survey  all  statutes,  court  deci- 
sions, administrative  regulations,  and 
policies  of  the  State  of  Maine  which  affect 
marine  resource  development,  and  examine 
their  scientific  validity  and  economic  im- 
pact.  An  interdisciplinary  team  will  relate 
the  laws  and  regulations  to  conservation, 
health,  and  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
State,  will  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  laws  and  regulations  are  observed,  and 
what  major  gaps  exist  in  the  legal  structure 
insofar  as  the  State's  ability  to  utilize 
its  resources  is  concerned.   (SIE) 


•  AGRICULTURE 


102.   CENTRAL  ECONOMIC  AND  DEMOGRAPHIC 
STUDY  FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  New  York  State,  Office  of  Planning 

Coordination.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  and  describe  the  basic 
economic-demographic  structure  of  New  York 
State  in  the  form  of  a  computerized  analyt- 
ical-projection model;  identify  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  this  structure;  measure 
the  economic  impact  on  the  State  of  major 
public  and  private  policy  decisions  and 
actions;  and  project  probable  and  possible 


104.   OVERCOMING  WORLD  HUNGER 

(a)  Clifford  M.  Hardin  (ed.)   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.   07632,  1969, 
170  pp.  +  index.   $4.95  per  copy, 
clothbound;  $1.95  per  copy,  SPECTRUM 
paperbound.   LC  69-15333.   (c)  Columbia 
University,  The  American  Assembly, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  is  composed  of  papers 
originally  designed  as  background  reading 
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for  participants  at  a  national  meeting  of 
the  thirty-fourth  American  Assembly  program, 
which  focused  on  world  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion.  As  now  organized,  it  is  intended  for 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  for  background 
reading  for  regional  Assemblies  on  this 
subject  in  the  U.  S. 

Chapter  1,  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  "Introduction: 
For  Humanity,  New  Hope,"  discusses  population 
projections,  geographical  distribution  of 
people,  and  birth  control.   It  will  take 
twice  as  much  food  by  2000  A.  D.  to  feed 
twice  as  many  people  no  better  than  the 
people  of  the  1960's.   Protein  is  especially 
needed.   Chapter  2,  Frank  W.  Notestein,  "Pop- 
ulation Growth  and  Its  Control,"  analyzes 
existing  projections  of  world  population 
growth,  and  evaluates  the  prospects  for 
control  measures.   Chapter  3,  Don  Paarlberg, 
"Food  for  More  People  and  Better  Nutrition," 
describes  recent  developments  in  agricultural 
technology.   It  also  points  out  the  physical 
and  economic  requirements  for  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  potential  benefits  of  this  tech- 
nology.  Chapter  4,  J.  George  Harrar  and 
Sterling  Wortman,  "Expanding  Food  Production 
in  Hungry  Nations:   The  Promise,  the  Prob- 
lems," suggests  new  and  expanded  public 
policies  and  programs  needed  for  limiting 
population  growth,  increasing  food  produc- 
tion, and  improving  human  nutrition.   Chap- 
ter 5,  by  David  E.  Bell,  Lowell  S.  Hardin, 
and  F.  F.  Hill,  "Hope  for  the  Hungry:   Ful- 
fillment or  Frustration?"   examines  the  re- 
quirements for  assistance  to  the  less-de- 
veloped countries,  and  addresses  the  ques- 
tion what  should  the  United  States  do — 
through  public  and  private  means — to  meet 
the  problems  and  opportunities  outlined 
elsewhere  in  the  book.   (CK) 


105.   PRESERVING  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  IN  NEW 
YORK  STATE 

(a)  Russell  R.  Billings.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  "A  Report  to  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  New  York,"  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Preservation  of  Agricul- 
tural Land,  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  January, 
1968,  28  pp.  +  appendices.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion on  the  Preservation  of  Agricul- 
tural Land.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  define  geographically  those 
areas  deemed  essential  for  preservation  in 
agricultural  use;  to  propose  measures  for 


preservation  of  these  areas  for  agricultural 
production;  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
maximum  use  of  waters  for  irrigation  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  and  quality  of  agricul- 
tural production. 

Findings.   Recommendations  of  the  Commission 
are:   (1)  legislative  provision  should  be 
made  for  participation  of  agriculture  in 
formal  planning  processes  at  all  levels  of 
government;  (2)  taxation  of  new  farm  real 
estate  improvements  should  be  deferred  for 
five  years;  (3)  provision  should  be  made  for 
creating  zones  in  which  agriculture  would 
have  priority  over  other  uses;  (4)  legisla- 
tive provision  should  be  made  for  the  cre- 
ation of  prime  agricultural  districts;  (5) 
legislative  and  administrative  action  should 
continue  to  promote  increasingly  effective 
management  and  use  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  state;  and  (6)  the  real  property  tax 
law  should  be  amended  to  improve  arrangements 
and  procedures  for  assessing  property.   (ML) 


106.   RESEARCH  ON  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(a)  Heraclio  A.  Lombardo .   (b)  A  con- 
tinuing project.   This  monograph,  the 
fifth  in  the  series,  was  completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  The  Agricultural  Development  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10020,  1969,  25  pp.  +  appen- 
dices.  No  charge  for  single  copies, 
(c)  Organization  of  American  States, 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  and  The  Agricultural 
Development  Council,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  list,  classify,  and  appraise 
current  research  on  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama.   This  mono- 
graph includes  a  brief  general  description 
of  the  region,  factors  and  problems  limiting 
the  region's  agricultural  development,  and 
suggestions  for  further  research.   The  work 
is  intended  primarily  for  policy  makers, 
researchers,  and  students. 

Previous  Research.   Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Jr., 
Research  on  Agricultural  Development  in 
Southeast  Asia,  1965  (Digest  report  14:2- 
114);  Phillips  W.  Foster,  Research  on  Agri- 
cultural Development  in  North  Africa,  1967 
(14:2-114);  Peter  F.  M.  McLoughlin,  Research 
on  Agricultural  Development  in  East  Africa, 
1967  (15:1-156);  Donald  C.  Taylor,  Research 
on  Agricultural  Development  in  Selected 
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Middle  Eastern  Countries,  1968  (15:2-96) 
(ML) 


•  CONSTRUCTION 


107.   THE  ART  OF  ESTIMATING  THROUGH  RE- 
SEARCH AND  ANALYSES 

(a)  Sol  P.  Gentile  and  Morton  Slutsky. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Estimating  Section, 
Engineering  and  Construction  Bureau, 
New  York  State  Division  of  Housing 
and  Community  Renewal,  393  7th  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10001,  October,  1968, 
19  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  New 
York  State  Division  of  Housing  and 
Community  Renewal,  Engineering  and 
Construction  Bureau,  Estimating  Sec- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  document  describes  a  parameter 
cost  analysis  system  for  construction  of 
buildings  which  allows  accurate  construction 
cost  estimates  to  be  made. 

The  New  York  State  Division  of  Housing  and 
Community  Renewal,  which  must  approve  the 
plans  and  costs  of  all  State-aided  projects 
built  under  its  Limited  Profit  Housing  Pro- 
gram, requires  accurate  and  inexpensive 
construction  cost  estimates  drawn  from 
schematic  drawings,  outline  specifications 
and  eventually  from  the  working  drawings. 
Commonly  used  square  foot  or  cubic  foot  unit 
prices  often  lead  to  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading results. 

The  parameter  cost  system  enables  the  Divi- 
sion to  determine  the  cost,  and  therefore 
the  feasibility,  of  projects  in  spite  of  the 
preliminary  nature  of  the  information  avail- 
able at  an  early  development  stage.   Al- 
though projects  vary  in  size,  apartment  area, 
building  height,  and  other  details,  the 
parameters  required  for  analysis  are  inher- 
ent in  the  preliminary  scheme.   Tables  and 
charts  are  included  in  the  document  to 
illustrate  the  procedure  used.   (JS) 


above  title  in  three  volumes:   Vol.  I, 
"Summary";  Vol.  II,  "Detailed  Tech- 
nical Report";  and  Vol.  Ill,  "Appen- 
dices," by  Technology  Center,  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  Research  Insti- 
tute, 10  W.  35th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
60616,  January,  1968,  29,  194,  and 
289  pp.,  respectively.   Price  not  in- 
dicated,  (c)  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  Research  Institute,  Tech- 
nology Center,  for  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.   (d) 
15:2-115. 

Problem.   This  program  was  conducted  as 
part  of  the  search  for  a  means  of  lowering 
the  costs  of  multi-story  housing  for  low- 
income  families  in  response  to  the  current 
need  for  six  million  of  such  housing  units. 
Substandard  housing  in  the  U.  S.  is  being 
generated  at  a  pace  faster  than  can  be  met 
by  current  renewal  and  rehabilitation. 
Therefore,  this  research  attempted  to  devise 
a  building  system  which  will  produce  multi- 
story residences  at  less  cost  than  conven- 
tional methods  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow 
them  to  be  built  more  rapidly.   Included  in 
this  study  was  an  extensive  survey  of  in- 
dustrialized building  methods  now  in  use 
throughout  the  world. 

The  system  adopted  for  study  as  best  con- 
forming to  the  present  posture  of  the  U.  S. 
construction  industry,  trade  unions,  and 
building  codes  is  a  three-dimensional,  open 
top  box  module  measuring  23  feet  long,  12 
feet  wide,  and  8  feet,  4  inches  high. 

Volume  I  summarizes  the  entire  report. 
Volume  II  explains  the  detailed  technical, 
cost,  and  feasibility  studies  of  the  modular 
building  system.   And  Volume  III  contains 
literature  reviews,  annotated  bibliographies, 
and  the  detailed  structural  aspects  of  the 
module.   (ML) 


IV.  Social  Services 


•  SOCIAL  PLANNING 


108.   APPLICATION  OF  COMPONENT  CONSTRUCTION 
TO  MULTI-STORY,  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 

(a)  E.  B.  Fowler,  W.  Petry,  K.  E. 
Hofer,  A.  Longinow,  0.  Stepanek,  E. 
Vey,  S.  Bortz,  M.  Zoiss,  and  P.  Rao. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 


109.   FOCUS  ON  COMMUNITY  ACTION:   REPORT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by  The 
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National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Opportunity,  Washington,  D.  C.   20036. 
Available  from  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402, 
1968,  45  pp.  +  appendices.   $.35  per 
copy.   (c)  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Economic  Opportunity.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  order  to  determine  whether 
this  is  an  effective  approach  to  combating 
poverty  in  the  United  States.   There  are 
three  basic  premises  in  this  approach:   (1) 
no  economic  necessity  for  poverty  exists  in 
America  today;  (2)  poverty  is  a  tightly 
interrelated  and  mutually  reinforcing  set 
of  economic,  social,  and  environmental  cir- 
cumstances that  denies  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  some  Americans;  and  (3)  poverty 
is  vulnerable  to  social  action. 

Findings.   The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  is  an  essential  tool  in  the  national 
effort  to  eradicate  poverty  and  represents 
a  unique  governmental  approach  toward  solving 
social  problems.   The  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams (CAP)  of  the  OEO  are  the  most  promis- 
ing development  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Some  recommendations  of  the  Council  are: 
(1)  the  anti-poverty  programs  should  remain 
flexible,  multif aceted,  and  experimental  in 
nature;  (2)  community  involvement  and  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  by  all  elements 
of  the  local  community  should  be  strength- 
ened; (3)  at  least  50  percent  of  funds 
appropriated  for  CAP's  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  funding  locally  initiated  projects; 
(4)  continuing  efforts  should  be  made  to 
identify,  reach,  and  serve  the  hard  core 
poor  in  each  community;  and  (5)  no  reductions 
or  delays  in  appropriations  should  be  made 
with  regard  to  OEO  programs.   (ML) 


Problem.   These  papers  are  intended  to  con- 
tribute to  improvement  in  the  allocation 
of  resources  in  the  human  resources  field. 
The  compendium  carries  forward  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  subcommittee  into  the  broad 
area  of  human  resource  programs  of  the  fed- 
eral government.   It  is  part  of  a  long-term 
inquiry  into  the  question  of  our  nation's 
economic  and  social  objectives,  coordination 
of  programs,  and  analysis  of  their  effects 
on  consumption,  investment,  and  economic 
growth. 

Previous  Research.   This  is  a  sequel  to  the 
subcommittee's  earlier  study  of  the  federal 
government's  human  resource  programs,  which 
appeared  in  a  three  volume  compilation  in 
December,  1966. 

Method .   A  number  of  scholars,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Representative  Wright  Patman, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Progress,  prepared  analytical  papers  on  the 
concepts,  goals,  efficiency,  and  broad  ef- 
fects of  government  programs. 

Findings .   The  compendium's  two  volumes 
consist  of  five  parts:   Part  I  deals  with 
a  general  assessment  of  human  resources  and 
human  resources  policies;  Part  II  with  edu- 
cation and  manpower  policies;  Part  III  with 
income  maintenance  and  family  support ; 
Part  IV  with  health  care  and  improvement; 
and  Part  V  with  housing  and  environmental 
improvement.   The  programs  tend  to  be  inter- 
related in  their  effects  on  goals  and  on 
individuals  and  groups.   They  may  be  com- 
plementary or  conflicting.   The  key  issue, 
the  introduction  states,  is  not  whether  a 
program  is  good,  but  which  programs  make 
the  best  use  of  the  nation's  scarce  re- 
sources.  (CK) 


110.   FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

(a)  George  Iden  and  others.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  a  Compendium  of  Papers  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Progress, 
90th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  March, 
1968,  Volumes  1  and  2,  684  pp.   Avail- 
able from  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20401. 
$1.00  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Congress, 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Progress.   (d)  None. 


111.   TOWARDS  FREEDOM  FROM  WANT 

(a)  Sar  A.  Levitan,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 
and  Robert  J.  Lampman  (eds) .   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  Industrial  Relations 
Research  Association,  Social  Science 
Building,  Madison,  Wise.   53706,  1968, 
243  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Individual  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume  focuses  on  public 
programs  to  reduce  and  eventually  eliminate 
poverty  in  the  U.  S.   It  is  divided  into 
three  sections:   (1)  "Towards  a  Welfare 
System,"  containing  Elizabeth  Wickenden, 
"Sharing  Prosperity:   Income  Policy  Options 
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in  An  Affluent  Society,"  and  George  F. 
Rohrlich,  "Social  Assistance,  Social  Sub- 
sidies and  Social  Services  to  Underwrite  the 
Essentials";  (2)  "Protection  from  Income 
Loss,"  containing  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  "Economic 
Security  for  the  Aged,  Sick  and  Disabled: 
Some  Issues  and  Implications,"  Milton  J. 
Nadworny,  "Unemployment  Insurance  and  Income 
Maintenance,"  and  Joseph  M.  Becker,  S.  J., 
"Private  Supplementation  of  Public  Unemploy- 
ment Benefits";  and  (3)  "Minimum  Income 
Guarantees  and  Standards,"  containing  Garth 
L.  Mangum,  "Government  as  Employer  of  Last 
Resort,"  Christopher  Green,  "Income  Security 
Through  a  Tax-Transfer  System,"  Jacob  J. 
Kaufman  and  Terry  G.  Foran,  "The  Minimum 
Wage  and  Poverty,"  and  S.  M.  Miller  and 
Frank  Riessman,  "Standards  for  an  Affluent 
Society. " 

The  book's  thesis  is  that  society's  efforts 
to  aid  the  poor  have  not  been  commensurate 
with  its  resources  or  with  the  needs  of  the 
poor.   Doubts  are  raised  as  to  whether  the  war 
on  poverty  has  been  effective.   All  the  con- 
tributors criticize  the  public  assistance 
program.   Christopher  Green  would  discard 
the  public  assistance  system  in  favor  of  a 
minimum  income  guarantee  provided  through 
the  income  tax  mechanism.   Elizabeth 
Wickenden  and  George  Rohrlich  disagree. 
The  contributors  do  not  estimate  the  cost 
of  eliminating  poverty.   However,  the  editors 
feel  that  poverty  is  relative  and  that  aid 
programs  must  consider  not  only  how  much  is 
given  to  the  poor  but  also  the  means  used 
to  provide  aid.   (PHRA) 


112.   POWER,  POVERTY,  AND  URBAN  POLICY 

(a)  Warner  Bloomberg,  Jr.  and  Henry 
J.  Schmandt  (eds.).   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Volume  II,  Urban  Affairs  Annual  Re- 
views, by  Sage  Publications,  275  South 
Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
90212,  May,  1968,  600  pp.   $20.00  per 
copy.   LC  68-24710.   (c)  University 
of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee) ,  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs.   (d)  14:2-329. 

Problem.   This  second  volume  of  the  Urban 
Affairs  Annual  Reviews  displays  a  substantial 
consensus  among  social  scientists  about 
two  issues:   (1)  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
measures  to  eliminate  poverty,  and  (2)  the 
rootedness  of  poverty  in  the  U.  S.  in  our 
institutional  systems. 


The  book  contains  twenty  essays  which  are 
divided  into  a  Prologue:   "The  Issue  is 
Great  and  Very  Much  in  Doubt,"  and  four 
sections:  (1)  "Affluence  and  Poverty:   Some 
Basic  Dimensions  of  the  Problem";  (2)  "Urban 
Institutions  and  the  Deprived";  (3)  "Poverty 
and  Power:   The  Role  of  the  Poor  in  Urban 
Politics";  and  (4)  "Knowledge,  Policy,  and 
Poverty. " 

The  writers  note  the  importance  of  the  power 
variable  in  promoting  institutional  change 
in  metropolitan  centers,  and  how  knowledge 
itself  becomes  an  element  in  power  relation- 
ships.  (SP) 


113.   PEOPLE  AND  PLANS:   ESSAYS  ON  URBAN 
PROBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS 

(a)  Herbert  J.  Gans.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  404  Park  Ave., 
S.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016,  1968, 
416  pp.   $10.00  per  copy.   (c)  Indi- 
vidual research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  twenty-nine  stimulating  essays, 
twelve  of  them  not  previously  published, 
sociologist-planner  Herbert  Gans  deals  with 
4  major  areas  of  current  concern  to  urban- 
ists:   the  relationship  between  the  physical 
environment  and  social  behavior,  goal- 
oriented  planning,  planning  for  suburbs  and 
new  towns,  and  planning  for  the  elimination 
of  urban  poverty  and  racism.   A  fifth  area 
includes  selections  of  sociological  satire. 

Gans  charges  that  planners  have  overestimated 
the  importance  of  the  physical  environment 
at  the  scale  of  the  neighborhood;  they  have 
ignored  the  effects  of  their  proposals  on 
the  poor;  and  they  have  used  methods  and 
procedures  (standards  and  master  plans) 
which  lead  to  impotence. 

Gans  describes  the  culture  and  conditions 
of  the  poor,  identifies  problems,  and 
searches  for  solutions.   He  proposes  user- 
oriented  planning  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
standards  and  master  plans  and  he  examines 
the  ways  in  which  culture  mediates  the  im- 
pact of  the  physical  environment  on  human 
behavior.   He  pins  his  hopes  for  a  better 
social  environment  on  the  creation  of  more 
and  better  quality  jobs  for  Negroes,  a 
change  of  attitudes  by  the  lower  class  and 
the  wider  society,  and  on  plans  for  the 
elimination  of  poverty. 

These  essays  of  a  policy-oriented  sociolo- 
gist with  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  social 
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progress  should  be  a  welcome  contribution 
to  the  struggling  practitioner,  social 
activist,  and  concerned  citizen.   (RJH  and 

ML) 


114.   PERMANENT  POVERTY,  AN  AMERICAN 
SYNDROME 

(a)  Ben  B.  Seligman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Quadrangle  Books,  12  E.  Delaware 
Place,  Chicago,  111.   60611,  1968, 
218  pp.   $6.50  per  copy.   LC  68-10835. 
(c)  University  of  Massachusetts,  Labor 
Relations  and  Research  Center,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   In  this  publication,  the  investi- 
gator considers  the  problem  of  poverty  and 
presents  the  thesis  that  getting  rid  of 
poverty  in  our  own  time  is  dubious.   He 
examines  the  question  of  how  to  count  the 
poor,  cultural  as  well  as  economic  questions, 
and  whether  a  given  basket  of  material  goods 
is  a  sufficient  poverty  index.   The  psycho- 
logical and  emotional  factors  of  poverty  are 
also  analyzed. 

The  investigator  first  presents  an  historical 
account  of  poverty,  beginning  with  the 
Elizabethan  poor  laws,  then  discusses  methods 
of  enumerating  the  poor.   The  succeeding 
five  chapters  deal  with  specific  aspects  of 
poverty — Negro  poverty,  poverty  among  the 
aged  and  youth,  poverty  in  Appalacia  and 
depressed  areas,  and  the  contribution  of 
technology  to  poverty.   The  concluding  three 
chapters  deal  with  the  role  of  government 
in  alleviating  poverty. 

Findings.   Poverty  is  a  social  syndrome — 
a  condition  so  hardened  and  so  fixed  by  our 
economic,  political,  and  social  circumstances 
that  it  is  likely  to  remain  with  us  in  the 
calculable  future. 

This  is  the  result  of  adhering  to  present 
values,  adopting  sudden  make-do  methods  of 
dealing  with  poverty,  and  refusing  to  exer- 
cise foresight.   Anti-poverty  efforts  are 
thwarted  by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  political 
machinations,  the  inherent  inadequacies  of 
our  economic  system,  and  the  lack  of  polit- 
ical will  in  America  needed  to  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty.   (CM) 


115, 
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(a)  Jeremy  Larner  and  Irving  Howe 
(eds.).   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  William 
Morrow  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10000,  1968,  319  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Independent  re- 
search,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  is  a  collection  of 
twenty  essays  which  investigate  the  economic, 
sociological,  political,  and  practical  as- 
pects of  the  war  on  poverty.   Among  the 
contributors  are  Robert  Lekachman,  Ben  B. 
Seligman,  and  Paul  Bullock,  economists; 
Michael  Harrington,  Irving  Howe,  and  Paul 
Jacobs,  political  commentators  and  authors; 
and  S.  M.  Miller,  professor  of  education 
and  sociology  at  New  York  University.   The 
essays  represent  the  view  of  the  democratic 
left  in  the  U.  S.   Nevertheless,  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  contributors 
regarding  such  topics  as  the  importance  of 
integration,  the  need  for  local  autonomy, 
and  the  efficacy  of  various  welfare  methods. 
Contributors  to  the  book,  however,  are  united 
in  a  sense  of  urgency  and  in  the  conviction 
that  it  is  a  scandal  that  poverty  should 
remain  in  the  U.  S. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections:   (1) 
General  Considerations  of  Poverty;  (2) 
Special  Problems,  including  the  aged,  Head 
Start,  morality  and  tactics  in  community 
organizing,  the  politics  of  housing,  dis- 
crimination and  the  unions,  federal  food 
programs  and  hunger,  and  the  Negro  family; 
(3)  Local  Reports  including  grape  pickers 
in  California,  children  and  politics  in 
Mississippi,  Harlem  schools,  Appalachia, 
Project  TRY  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant ,  and  the 
economics  of  tragedy  in  Bogalusa;  and  (4) 
The  Larger  Society,  including  notes  on  the 
welfare  state  and  on  contributors.   (PHRA) 


116.   BEYOND  THE  BURNING: 
OF  THE  GHETTO 


LIFE  AND  DEATH 


(a)  Sterling  Tucker.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Association  Press,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10000,  1968.   $4.95  per  copy,  cloth; 
$2.50,  paper.   A  pamphlet  abstracted 
from  the  book,  titled  Why  the  Ghetto 
Must  Go,  has  been  published  as  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  423,  by  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Committee,  381  Park  Ave. 
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South,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016,  1968, 
28  pp.   $.25  per  copy.   (c)  Individual 
research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  publication,  the  investi- 
gator endorses  "black  power"  as  a  temporarily 
necessary  means  for  achieving  full  equality 
and  integration,  and  describes  it  as  a 
larger  voice  for  the  Negro,  greater  involve- 
ment in  American  society,  and  increased  in- 
fluence by  Negroes  over  their  own  affairs. 
He  outlines  the  various  facets  this  involves. 

If  our  cities  are  to  survive,  the  poor  Negro 
must  be  given  a  stake  in  our  society.   This 
will  require  the  best  teachers,  smaller 
classes,  more  industry,  and  jobs.   To  help 
make  up  for  lost  time  and  opportunities  in 
employment,  housing,  and  education,  he  urges 
a  "ten-point  preference"  such  as  is  given 
to  veterans  in  the  federal  job  market. 

Poverty  and  powerlessness  in  the  midst  of 
increasing  affluence  enjoyed  by  other  mil- 
lions are  the  source  of  the  black  ghetto 
dweller's  anger  and  impatience.   But  ghetto 
residents  can  revitalize  their  communities 
and,  in  the  process,  help  save  our  cities 
from  decay  and  disorder.   To  do  so,  all 
social  services  should  be  decentralized. 
In  education,  this  would  mean  going  beyond 
a  city-wide  curriculum  and  uniform  class- 
room sizes  to  procedures  and  standards  that 
compensate  for  the  educational  deprivation 
of  ghetto  children.   Neighborhood  boards  of 
education  might  accomplish  what  parent- 
teacher  associations  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish in  the  ghetto — the  generation  of 
interest  in  education  on  the  part  of  parents 
who,  for  the  first  time,  would  be  called 
upon  to  make  important  decisions.   Similarly, 
welfare  services,  health  services,  and 
recreational  programs  need  to  be  tuned  in 
to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  developed 
with  their  guidance.   Since  ghetto  commu- 
nities house  more  children  per  square  acre, 
they  should  house  more  health  facilities. 
Area  residents  could  be  trained  to  do  the 
work.   Opening  up  new,  challenging  job  mar- 
kets for  ghetto  inhabitants  can  both  provide 
needed  services  and  ease  the  problem  of  un- 
employment or  dead-end  employment.   Teacher 
assistants  shouldn't  need  a  degree  in  educa- 
tion to  help  mark  examinations,  keep  atten- 
dance records,  fill  out  report  cards,  and 
monitor  study  halls.   Similar  work  in  police 
departments  could  provide  employment  and 
lessen  antagonism  and  relax  a  tense  commu- 
nity. 

Similar  to  days  in  U.  S.  history  when  special 
incentives  helped  open  up  the  West,  the 


investigator  urges  encouragement  by  govern- 
ment and  industry  to  redistribute  population 
and  develop  new,  integrated  communities — 
incentives  such  as  transportation  allowances, 
promises  of  more  training,  better  housing 
for  less  money,  and  greater  chances  of  ad- 
vancement .   (JS) 


117.   SOCIAL  INNOVATION  IN  THE  CITY 

(a)  Richard  S.  Rosenbloom  and  Robin 
Marris  (eds.).   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
an  interim  report,  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  79  Garden  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.   02138,  1969,  200  pp.   $3.00 
per  copy.   (c)  Harvard  University, 
Program  on  Technology  and  Society, 
Research  Group  on  Technology,  Business, 
and  the  City,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
International  Business  Machine  Corpo- 
ration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  work,  a  consolidation  of 
fifty  papers  by  nine  writers,  makes  an  ex- 
tensive inquiry  into  the  effects  of  techno- 
logical change  on  the  economy,  on  public 
policies,  and  on  the  character  of  the  society, 
as  well  as  into  the  reciprocal  effects  of 
social  change  on  the  nature,  dimension,  and 
direction  of  technological  developments. 
The  report  explores  organizational  forms 
whose  character  is  designed  to  seek  and 
carry  out  the  required  tasks,  rather  than, 
what  is  more  common,  to  specify  particular 
tasks  and  methods  of  carrying  them  out .   The 
group  of  investigators  is  engaged  in  de- 
signing new  institutions  to  enable  cities 
to  become  viable  economic  and  political 
units  that  integrate  all  segments  of  the 
population.   The  report  concentrates  on  the 
problems  of  the  ghetto,  particularly  in 
housing  and  economic  development . 

In  the  United  States  business  has  achieved 
great  success  whereas  government  has  ex- 
perienced much  failure.   A  clue  to  the 
solution  of  the  paradox  is  seen  when  both 
are  viewed  as  aspects  of  social  technology. 
Methods  of  business  organization  and  manage- 
ment are  applied  so  as  to  stimulate  innova- 
tion in  a  domain  where  our  technology  is 
least  well  developed — that  of  public  social 
needs. 

The  report  is  divided  into  three  sections. 
The  first  serves  as  an  overview  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  ghetto  section  of  American 
capitalism  and  government.   The  main  point 
of  the  second  section  is  that  any 
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organization  aimed  at  working  with  business 
and  government  for  ghetto  enrichment  must 
be  controlled  by  the  residents  of  the  ghetto. 
The  third  section  contains  an  economic  model 
for  housing  which  is  being  tested  by  the 
Housing  Finance  Agency  in  New  Jersey.   A 
final  group  of  papers  considers  proposed 
development  corporations.   The  rationale, 
organizational  structure,  and  inherent  prob- 
lems of  these  corporations  are  studied  in 
detail.   The  present  status  and  future  pros- 
pects for  collaborative  work  with  Boston's 
Model  Neighborhood  Board,  Newark's  Urban 
Coalition,  and  New  Jersey's  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  is  also  treated.   (CM) 


118.   A  PATTERN  LANGUAGE  WHICH  GENERATES 
MULTI-SERVICE  CENTERS 

(a)  Christopher  Alexander,  Sara 
Ishikawa,  and  Murray  Silverstein.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Center  for  Environmental 
Structure,  2701  Shasta  Rd . ,  Berkeley, 
Calif.   94708,  1968,  283  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Center  for  Envi- 
ronmental Structure.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  a  prototype  for  multi- 
service center  buildings.   These  are  com- 
munity facilities  which  provide  a  variety 
of  special  services  to  citizens.   They  have 
been  started  in  many  cities  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  are  intended  to  help  solve  some 
of  the  problems  of  low-income  communities. 
This  report  deals  with  the  spatial  and  human 
organization  aspects  of  the  form  which  multi- 
service centers  should  take. 

Findings.   A  prototype,  in  the  conventional 
sense,  would  provide  guidelines  which  could 
be  applied  in  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances 
and  under  varying  conditions.   However,  no 
prototype  could  do  justice  to  the  variety 
of  conditions  that  may  be  encountered  in 
multi-service  centers.   The  investigators 
have  tried  to  reconcile  the  uniqueness  of 
each  community  with  the  fact  that  certain 
organizational  principles  are  valid  from 
one  community  to  another.   This  has  resulted 
in  a  system  of  generating  principles  which 
can  be  transformed  according  to  local  cir- 
cumstances, but  which  never  fail  to  convey 
their  essentials.   This  system  is  called  a 
pattern  language  for  multi-service  centers. 
(ML) 


119.   NEIGHBORHOOD  ORGANIZATION  FOR  COM- 
MUNITY ACTION 

(a)  John  B.  Turner  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  2  Park  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10016,  1968,  220  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  reports  a  conference  on 
citizen  self-help  organizations  held  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  15-17,  1967.   The 
project  explores  the  physical,  social,  and 
economic  problems  that  beset  neighborhood 
organizations  and  their  programs.   Phase  I 
surveys  experiences  of  neighborhood  action 
programs  in  several  cities,  focusing  on: 
(1)  goals,  organization,  strategies,  methods, 
techniques  of  action,  and  evidence  of  success 
or  failure;  and  (2)  examination  of  political 
and  socioeconomic  factors  supporting  or 
limiting  staff  service  to  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations.  Phase  II  calls  for  analysis 
and  submission  of  findings  to  a  group  of 
practitioners,  theoreticians,  and  social 
scientists . 

Ideas  emerging  from  the  workshop  are  sum- 
marized in  five  papers  dealing  with  major 
practice  issues,  including  transcripts  of 
the  discussion  of  the  issues.  The  papers 
discuss:  (1)  neighborhood  action  and  "lower 
class"  life  style;  (2)  building  a  social 
movement  among  the  poor;  (3)  influence  of 
community  setting  on  neighborhood  action; 

(4)  goals  and  means  for  social  change;  and 

(5)  staff  role  in  neighborhood  organization. 
(PHRA) 


120.   CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  IN  URBAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

(a)  Hans  B.  C.  Spiegel  (ed.).   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  National  Training 
Laboratories  (NTL)  Institute  for 
Applied  Behavioral  Science,  1201 
Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20036,  1968,  291  pp.   $3.95 
per  copy.   LC  68-8752.   This  book  is 
Volume  I,  subtitled,  "Concepts  and 
Issues,"  and  is  to  be  followed  by 
Volume  II,  subtitled,  "Cases  and 
Programs."   (c)  NTL  Institute  for 
Applied  Behavioral  Science,  Center 
for  Community  Affairs.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   This  book  is  a  reader,  containing 
works  of  nineteen  contributors,  and  focuses 
on  the  efforts  of  urban  residents,  especial- 
ly those  in  low-income  neighborhoods,  to 
improve  their  community  and  individual  con- 
ditions through  group  actions.   Stress  is 
on  the  theoretical  and  valuative  aspects  of 
the  topic.   (The  second  volume  will  examine 
concrete  situations  and  attempted  solutions.) 
The  book's  approach  is  multi-disciplinary, 
and  its  contributors  are  sociologists, 
planners,  action  leaders,  and  government 
officials. 

The  book  is  organized  into  five  sections: 
(1)  "An  Overview,"  (2)  "Housing  and  L'rban 
Renewal,"  (3)  "The  Anti-Poverty  Program," 
(4)  "Alinsky,"  and  (5)  "Implications  for 
Community  Decision  Making."   There  is  a 
wide  range  of  interpretation  of  the  data. 
For  example,  in  one  chapter,  James  Q.  Wilson 
submits  that  the  poor  are  more  likely  to 
have  a  limited  time-perspective,  a  greater 
difficulty  in  abstracting  from  concrete  ex- 
perience, an  unfamiliarity  with  and  lack  of 
confidence  in  city-wide  institutions,  a 
preoccupation  with  the  personal  and  the 
immediate,  and  few  (if  any)  attachments  to 
organizations  of  any  kind,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  churches.   But  Edgar  S.  and 
Jean  Camper  Cahn  believe  that  citizen  par- 
ticipation— real,  genuine,  meaningful, 
total — is  probably  the  only  guarantee,  frail 
though  it  may  be,  that  people  will  be  willing 
to  abide  by  the  terms  of  today's  social 
contract  and  have  sufficient  faith  in  the 
system  to  feel  that  it  is  in  their  best  in- 
terest to  wait  for  the  next  round  of  nego- 
tiations to  press  for  still  better  terms 
within  the  framework  of  orderly  dialogue 
and  negotiation.   (CK) 


New  York  City,  April  15  and  16,  1967,  to 
explore  the  problems  of  urban  society  in 
relation  to  the  Puerto  Ricans  of  New  York, 
and  to  develop  a  design  for  improving 
existing  conditions.   The  Puerto  Ricans 
participating  stressed  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  threaten  or  to  beg,  but  to  per- 
suade and  to  participate  in  decision  making 
and  in  the  political  process.   The  subjects 
covered  included  education,  recreation, 
housing,  Puerto  Rican  culture,  welfare, 
legal  justice,  consumer  education,  civil 
rights,  discrimination,  voter  registration, 
police-community  relations,  poverty  and 
economic  development,  health,  and  upward 
mobility . 

Method.   Over  a  period  of  three  months, 
meetings  were  held,  research  undertaken, 
and  papers  prepared  to  develop  the  material 
that  served  as  a  basis  for  the  conference 
discussions.   Panels  dealt  with  the  topics 
mentioned  above  and  concluded  with  recom- 
mendations for  solutions.   Conference  atten- 
dants and  participants  included  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay,  other  city  officials,  as  well 
as  professional  and  lay  people  from  various 
fields. 

Findings .   The  conference  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations of  each  of  the  panels,  and  for- 
warded them  to  the  Mayor,  with  the  request 
that  action  be  taken  by  the  City  Council, 
Board  of  Estimate,  and  the  appropriate  city, 
state,  and  federal  agencies.   Every  area 
was  found  to  be  rife  with  unsolved  problems, 
though  some  progress  was  noted.   One  of  the 
most  important  problems  was  education,  though 
the  need  for  poverty  programs,  voter  regis- 
tration, and  above  all,  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  planning  solutions,  were  also 
stressed.   (CK) 


121.   PUERTO  RICANS  CONFRONT  PROBLEMS  OF 

THE  COMPLEX  URBAN  SOCIETY:   A  DESIGN 
FOR  CHANGE 

(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by  the 
Human  Resources  Administration,  38 
Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10038, 
1968,  534  pp. ,  mimeo.   Price  not  in- 
dicated,  (c)  Human  Resources  Admin- 
istration, under  sponsorship  of  Mayor 
of  New  York  City,  John  V.  Lindsay. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  summarizes  the 
proceedings  of  and  presents  the  recommenda- 
tions emerging  from  a  conference  held  in 


122.   SEEKING  MORE  EFFECTIVE  MEANS  TO 
OVERCOME  POVERTY 

(a)  Sylvan  J.  Kaplan  and  David  E. 
Lindstrom  (eds.).   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Re- 
search and  Extension  Divisions, 
Blacksburg,  Va.   24061,  January,  1969, 
231  pp.  +  appendices  and  index.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  The  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.   (d)  For  related  research, 
see  15:1-162. 

Problem.   This  is  a  report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Appalachian  Conference  on  Research 
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in  Poverty  and  Development,  July,  1968.   Much 
of  the  impetus  for  this  conference  arose  from 
ideas  generated  by  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty, 
The  People  Left  Behind.   (See  15:1-162)   It 
was  felt  that  too  many  of  the  research 
findings  therein  were  generalized,  frag- 
mented, and  insufficiently  coordinated  to 
provide  effective  support  to  those  who  are 
working  with  problems  of  poverty  in  Appala- 
chia.   Furthermore,  it  appeared  that  univer- 
sities, and  federal,  state,  and  local  agen- 
cies often  have  insufficient  knowledge  of 
what  others  are  doing  and  of  the  significance 
of  their  respective  research  efforts  in  the 
same  field.   The  Appalachian  Conference, 
then,  attempted  to  provide  a  way  for  inter- 
ested individuals  to  consider  together  ways 
of  promoting  greater  communication,  collab- 
oration, and  cooperation  among  those  working 
in  the  Appalachian  Region. 

Participants  came  from  many  disciplines  in 
universities  and  colleges,  from  federal, 
regional,  and  state  agencies,  and  from  among 
those  in  the  local  communities  who  were 
actively  working  with  the  poor.   The  confer- 
ence consisted  primarily  of  discussion  among 
the  participants,  with  only  three  lectures 
and  one  panel  discussion.   The  problems  dis- 
cussed included:   how  to  improve,  in  Appala- 
chia,  economic  conditions,  education  and 
training,  housing,  community  services  and 
programs,  health,  welfare,  agricultural  prac- 
tice, industry,  and  county,  state,  and  re- 
gional planning. 

Among  conclusions  drawn  were  those  of  the 
local  community  representatives,  who  at  the 
conference  were  called,  "Reactors,"  as  they 
were  expected  to  "react"  to  the  commentaries 
of  the  more  technically  oriented  conferees. 
The  "reactions"  included:   (1)  whatever  re- 
search is  being  done  may  fall  far  short  of 
what  is  needed  and  thus  fail  to  provide  an 
overall  point  of  view  to  guide  action  groups. 
(2)  Little  evidence  was  given  that  the  dis- 
ciplines represented  had  translated  research 
into  a  form  that  the  people  of  the  region 
could  use  in  solving  their  problems.   In 
fact,  there  was  the  suspicion  that  in  some 
cases  research  was  undertaken  to  avoid 
taking  action. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  made  by  these 
local  people  were:   (1)  Develop  a  sound  pat- 
tern of  interdisciplinary  and  interinstitu- 
tional  research.   (2)  The  universities  in- 
volved should  not  assume  that  their  respon- 
sibility ends  with  research,  but  instead, 
they  should  be  the  total  change  agent  in 


bringing  other  resources  to  bear  on  the 
solution  of  the  problems  that  have  been  re- 
searched.  (3)  In  future  research  efforts, 
there  should  be  greater  community  involve- 
ment in  identifying  the  problems  and  sug- 
gesting solutions,  so  that  there  will  be 
the  necessary  motivation  among  area  people 
to  implement  the  recommended  solutions.   (CK) 


123.   THE  ROLES  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  PLANNER 
IN  THE  MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 

(a)  Carl  Patton.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians  Exchange 
Bibliography  No.  73.   Available  from 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians,  P.  0. 
Box  229,  Monticello,  111.   61856, 
April,  1969,  17  pp.   $1.50  per  copy, 
(c)  University  of  Illinois,  Department 
of  Urban  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography  was 
developed  at  the  University  of  Illinois  from 
two  urban  planning  seminars  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  Model  Cities  Program. 
Both  seminars  were  guided  by  Louis  B.  Wetmore. 

The  Model  Cities  Program  was  examined  from 
several  broad  contexts:   (1)  the  basic  social 
issues,  (2)  the  content  of  the  program,  and 
(3)  the  role  of  the  professional  planner. 
The  basic  social  issues  were  viewed  as  they 
are  related  to  the  reform  movement  and  the 
increasing  social  awareness  which  brought 
the  Model  Cities  Program  into  existence. 
The  goals  of  the  Model  Cities  Program  were 
examined,  and  the  objectives  which  are  in- 
tended to  start  trends  towards  those  goals 
were  brought  to  light.   The  content  of  the 
program  was  then  examined  both  in  regard 
to  scope  and  methods  involved.   Of  particular 
interest  were  the  experiments  attempted,  the 
innovations,  and  their  successes  and  failures. 
The  contributions  and  roles  of  the  profes- 
sional planner  were  also  viewed  as  elements 
of  a  strategy  to  improve  the  quality  of 
urban  life.   The  third  context,  the  role  of 
the  planner,  permitted  examination  of  the 
profession  in  relation  to  the  demands  of 
social  and  policy  planning.   This  permitted 
defining  new  roles  for  the  professional 
planner  implied  by  the  broadened  scope  of 
planning,  and  by  recognition  of  the  demand 
for  an  intergovernmental  planning  structure. 
(CP) 
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124.   INTEREST  GROUP  CONFRONTATION  ON 
LOCATIONAL  ISSUES 

(a)  Julian  Wolpert  and  Ralph  Ginsberg. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Regional 
Science,  under  sponsorship  of  Social 
Science  Research  Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  for  a  selected  class  of 
urban  locational  issues  the  process  of  threat 
formation  and  individual  and  collective  re- 
sponses as  these  are  distributed  among  the 
affected  population. 

Developmental  planning  for  the  location  of 
facilities  at  alternative  sites  constitutes 
a  form  of  communication  between  "legitimate 
authorities"  and  affected  populations  which 
may  engender  and  generate  threat  because  of 
possible  dislocation  or  other  harmful  ef- 
fects.  The  cost-benefit  tableaux  of  policy- 
makers and  impacted  groups  may  not  correspond 
and  the  planned  development  may  contain  the 
seeds  of  its  own  opposition. 

A  secondary  objective  is  the  development  of 
a  document  center  on  urban  conflict  resolu- 
tion to  provide  abstracted  accounts  of  loca- 
tional strategies  and  their  parameters. 

Method.   The  project  will  examine  the  evolu- 
tion of  conflicts  of  interest  and  the  cycling 
of  threat  and  response  between  policy-makers 
and  impacted  populations.   A  variety  of 
modeling  procedures,  both  analytic  and 
heuristic,  are  employed  to  extend  the  method- 
ology of  location  theory  so  as  to  include 
processes  of  interdependence  in  locational 
decisions  in  which  there  are  conflicts  of 
interest  and  opportunity  costs  of  opposition. 
(JW) 


•  HOUSING 


125.   SIX  HOUSING  STUDIES  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

(a)  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Chairman.   (b) 
Completed  1968  and  1969.   Findings 
issued  as  reports  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Urban  Problems.   The  six  re- 
ports are:   Research  Report  No.  4, 
Walter  Smart,  Walter  Rybeck,  and  Howard 
E.  Shuman,  The  Large  Poor  Family — A 
Housing  Gap,  July,  1968,  28  pp.   Price 
not  indicated;  No.  7,  Nathaniel  Keith, 


Housing  America's  Low-  and  Moderate- 
Income  Families,  September,  1968,  30 
pp.   $.40  per  copy;  No.  8,  George 
Schermer  Associates,  More  than  Shelter, 
September,  1968,  213  pp.   $1.75  per 
copy;  No.  9,  Allen  D.  Manvel,  Housing 
Conditions  in  Urban  Poverty  Areas, 
October,  1968,  21  pp.  $.35  per  copy; 
No.  10,  Frank  S.  Kristof,  Urban 
Housing  Needs  Through  the  1980's:   An 
Analysis  and  Projection,  1968,  92  pp. 
$1.00  per  copy;  and  No.  16,  Elsie 
Eaves,  How  The  Many  Costs  of  Housing 
Fit  Together,  1969,  103  pp.  $1.00  per 
copy.   All  are  available  from  the  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402.   (c)  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems.   (d)  14:2-302; 
15:1-355;  15:2-112;  15:2-222  and  16:1- 
169. 

Problem.   The  Large  Poor  Family — A  Housing 
Gap.   The  following  major  points  are  de- 
veloped in  this  study:   (1)  In  the  seven 
cities  studied,  of  the  103,000  large  families 
who  could  not  afford  decent  private  housing, 
only  20,000  were  provided  for  in  public 
housing.   (2)  Architects  face  a  special 
challenge  to  design  housing  that  combines 
privacy  in  sleeping  quarters,  adequate  study- 
recreation  space  for  four,  five,  six,  or 
seven  children,  and  economy  of  total  area. 
(3)  Too  many  public  programs  have  become 
encrusted  with  laws  and  administrative 
rulings  which  discourage  the  building  of 
adequate  dwellings.   Such  barriers  should 
be  replaced  with  incentives  to  spur  the 
closing  of  the  large-family  gap. 

Housing  America's  Low-  and  Moderate-Income 
Families.   Since  the  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  the  official  national  goal  of 
the  U.  S.  has  been  the  achievement  of  a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family,  but  the 
scale  of  accomplishment  has  been  appreciably 
below  the  needs.   The  author  feels  that  the 
1968  Act  is  the  most  decisive  advance  to 
date  for  expanding  the  housing  supply,  but 
whether  the  pace  envisaged  is  achieved 
depends  on  the  favorable  reaction  of  in- 
vestor-builders, the  solving  of  local  and 
federal  political  problems,  and  the  over- 
coming of  prejudice. 

More  Than  Shelter.   The  author's  major  con- 
clusion is  the  absolute  need  to  continue 
public  housing  as  the  one  best  way  to  pro- 
vide for  the  lowest  income  segment  of  the 
population.   However,  though  public  housing 
provides  safe  and  sanitary  shelter,  it  is 
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deficient  in  strengthening  individual,  fam- 
ily, and  community  life.   The  principal 
cause  of  failure  both  in  quantitative  and 
qualitative  terms  has  been  an  absence  of 
national  and  local  commitment.   To  improve 
the  federal  effort,  the  report  recommends  a 
vast  increase  in  the  production  of  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families;  the 
fostering  of  a  sense  of  community;  use  of 
special  programs  to  cope  with  severe  be- 
havioral problems  so  that  no  family  be  denied 
housing  for  this  reason;  and  acceleration  of 
the  use  of  new  approaches  for  public  housing. 
Some  of  these  proposals  would  be  advanced  by 
carrying  out  recent  directives  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
as  well  as  certain  provisions  in  the  1968 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 

Housing  Conditions  in  Urban  Poverty  Areas. 
There  has  been  a  dearth  of  hard  facts  about 
neighborhoods  which  are  called  "slums," 
"blighted  areas,"  "ghettos."  This  report 
assembles  data  from  the  Census  Bureau's 
recent  detailing  of  "poverty  areas"  in  major 
metropolitan  areas,  using  the  1960  Censuses 
of  Population  and  Housing.   The  author  delib- 
erately limits  his  report  to  a  presentation 
and  summary  explanation  of  the  statistics, 
but  the  findings  have  an  important  bearing 
on  public  policy  in  dealing  with  urban 
housing  and  ghetto  problems.   The  statistics 
show  that  in  1960,  the  poverty  areas  had  six 
times  as  high  a  proportion  of  substandard 
housing  units  as  other  parts  of  the  cities; 
more  than  twice  as  high  a  proportion  of  over- 
crowded units;  and  eight  times  as  high  a 
proportion  of  nonwhites.   The  most  striking 
contrast  is  between  these  poverty  areas  and 
conditions  in  the  suburbs. 

Urban  Housing  Needs  Through  the  1980' s. 
Sound  calculations  of  the  number  of  dwellings 
and  the  effects  of  government  action  on  the 
housing  market  are  hampered  by  the  dearth 
of  meaningful  data.   This  report's  assess- 
ment is  based  on  refined  Census  data  of 
dilapidated  units,  those  without  adequate 
plumbing,  overcrowding  in  standard  units, 
and  a  vacancy  allowance.   Because  of  defi- 
ciencies in  the  basic  Census  definitions, 
the  projections  may  appear  overly  optimistic. 
But  even  with  this  possible  underestimation 
of  our  needs,  the  author  states  that  a  10- 
year  government  program  is  needed  to  produce 
at  least  400,000  new  and  100,000  rehabili- 
tated dwelling  units  annually,  in  addition  to 
the  leasing  of  100,000  units  in  private  struc- 
tures for  the  lowest  income  families. 


How  The  Many  Costs  of  Housing  Fit  Together. 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  record 
basic  average  or  median  housing  costs  for 
single  houses  and  for  apartments;  to  provide 
a  framework  that  defines  what  it  cost  in 
1966  to  buy,  finance,  build,  and  operate 
housing;  and  to  indicate  the  upward  pressures 
on  costs  since  1966.   The  necessity  to  reduce 
costs  is  opening  up  opportunities  to  try 
new  approaches  in  these  areas:   materials, 
construction  methods,  combinations  and 
assemblies,  systems  analysis,  cost  control 
techniques,  land  use,  and  financing. 

The  Commission's  position  is  that  if  all 
cost-cutting  paths  are  vigorously  followed, 
no  matter  how  minor,  the  savings  can  be 
very  significant.   (CK) 


126.   A  DECENT  HOME:   THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON  URBAN 
HOUSING 

(a)  Howard  R.  Moskof,  Virginia  P. 
Banister,  Sol  Ackerman,  Robert  C. 
Ellickson,  Anita  S.  Martin,  Jane  M. 
Pasachoff,  Steven  E.  Silvert,  and 
Theodore  D.  Small.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Urban 
Housing.   Available  from  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402,  December,  1968,  219  pp. 
+  appendices.   $2.00  per  copy.   (c) 
The  President's  Committee  on  Urban 
Housing.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  find  a  way  of  applying  the 
productive  power  of  America  to  the  most 
pressing  unfulfilled  need  of  our  society-- 
the  need  to  provide  the  basic  necessities 
of  a  decent  home  and  healthy  surroundings 
for  every  American  family  now  imprisoned 
in  the  squalor  of  the  slums.   The  two  basic 
goals  of  the  study  are:   (1)  rapidly  accel- 
erating and  increasing  the  production  and 
rehabilitation  of  decent  housing  for  the 
poor;  and  (2)  attracting  the  fullest  pri- 
vate participation  in  developing,  sponsoring, 
and  managing  federally  subsidized  housing. 

Findings .   The  following  general  principles 
drew  concurrence  from  all  members  of  the 
Committee:   (1)  There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
speeding  up  and  expanding  the  federal  pro- 
grams for  housing  the  urban  poor.   (2)  Pri- 
vate enterprise  can  best  provide  the  muscle, 
the  talent,  and  the  major  effort,  when  there 
are  opportunities  to  earn  reasonable  profits 
and  to  function  at  maximum  efficiency.   (3) 
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Federal  housing  assistance  is  essential  for 
millions  of  families  unable  to  afford  the 
market  price  of  standard  housing.   (4)  Erad- 
ication of  urban  blight,  in  itself,  will  not 
eliminate  city  slums.   (5)  Blocks  of  over- 
crowded houses  and  dilapidated  tenements  are 
only  the  readily  seen  manifestations  of  an 
amalgam  of  slum-producing  problems.   Many  of 
them  reach  deep  into  the  nation's  social, 
political,  and  economic  structures. 

Recommendations  include:   (1)  a  ten-year 
goal  of  26  million  more  new  and  rehabilitated 
housing  units,  including  at  least  6  million 
for  lower-income  families;  (2)  a  program  for 
substantially  increased  government  support 
of  research  in  the  housing  field;  (3)  strong 
enforcement  of  federal  and  local  open  occu- 
pancy laws  to  end  discrimination  in  housing; 

(4)  effective  means  for  eliminating  subtle 
or  unintentional  federal  and  local  impedi- 
ments to  construction  of  subsidized  housing; 

(5)  facilitating  and  encouraging  rehabili- 
tation of  substandard  housing  for  low-income 
families;  and  (6)  establishing  a  National 
Housing  Partnership  to  provide  another  route 
for  business  entry  into  the  production  of 
housing.   (ML) 


127.   AN  ANALYSIS  OF  TWELVE  EXPERIMENTAL 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

(a)  J.  F.  Bernheisel,  K.  R.  Drummond , 
J.  Ifft,  A.  C.  Johnson,  J.  Nicholls, 
L.  Radner,  and  J.  W.  Roach.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  MITRE  Corporation,  Route 
62,  Bedford,  Mass.   01730,  December, 
1968,  79  pp.,  including  illustrations. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  MITRE  Corpo- 
ration, under  contract  with  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Office  of  the  Secretary.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  providing,  within 
the  next  decade,  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  twenty-six  million  housing  units, 
of  which  six  million  should  be  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.   This  goal  was 
reaffirmed  by  Congress  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  studied  twelve  contemporary, 
innovative  research  and  development  projects 
expected  to  have  an  impact  on  the  provision 
of  low-cost  housing.   Projects  include  six 
Low-Income  Housing  Projects,  initiated  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 


Development  (HUD)  ;  five  FHA  Experimental 
Housing  Projects,  also  conducted  by  HUD;  and 
Habitat:   Expo  '67,  built  as  a  dramatic  ex- 
hibit of  new  urban  housing  concepts  for  the 
Montreal  World's  Fair  of  1967. 


Method. 


The  files  of  each  project  were 


studied  in  detail,  field  visits  made  where 
a  project  had  physical  existence,  and  com- 
prehensive discussions  held  with  the  prin- 
cipals involved.  Projects  were  grouped  by 
technological  similarity  and  compared  with 
other  applications  of  similar  techniques. 

The  sections  of  the  report  cover:   (1)  Mobile 
Home  Technology,  (2)  Precast  Concrete 
Modules,  (3)  Post  and  Slab  Components,  (4) 
Rehabilitation  Projects,  and  (5)  Cost  Anal- 
ysis. 

Findings.   The  conclusions  drawn  are  variable 
and  point  to  the  need  for  more  research  and 
experience  before  the  goal  of  decent  housing 
for  all  will  be  practicable.   Defects  in 
design,  insufficient  time  to  test  the  effi- 
ciency of  some  projects,  too  high  costs, 
hostile  communities,  and  other  factors  made 
the  drawing  of  firm  conclusions  impossible 
at  this  time. 

The  one  project  that  received  high  praise 
was  initiated  by  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  Research  Institute  (IITRI) .   A 
systems  analysis  was  conducted  of  alternative 
techniques  and  a  precast  three-dimensional 
module  construction  system  was  developed. 
(See  Digest  report  15:2-115.)   (CK) 


128.   RAPID  REHABILITATION  OF  OLD  LAW 
TENEMENTS 

(a)  Charles  P.  Boyce  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  55  W.  44th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10036,  September,  1968, 
88  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Institute  of  Public  Administration 
for  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Office  of  Urban 
Technology,  Low-Income  Housing  Demon- 
stration Program.   (d)  12:2-48  and 
14:1-82. 

Problem.   The  rapid  rehabilitation  demon- 
stration project  was  undertaken  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  providing  housing  in  rehabili- 
tated old  law  tenements  (officially  disap- 
proved in  1901  as  obsolete  in  design  and 
inadequate  as  to  standards  of  health  and 
comfort)  for  low-income  families  in  New 
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York  City.   This  was  to  be  done  through  a 
speedy  and  economical  rehabilitation  system 
combining  advanced  engineering  techniques 
and  use  of  preassembled  components.   The 
project  introduced  a  number  of  innovations, 
including  kitchen  and  bathroom  units  preas- 
sembled off-site,  precut  interior  wall, 
floor,  and  ceiling  coverings,  and  prefabri- 
cated windows. 

Findings.   The  project  ran  into  many  unfore- 
seen complications,  such  as  obtaining  mort- 
gage funds  and  acquiring  buildings,  adminis- 
trative difficulties  with  federal  and  local 
inspectors,  and  union  strikes.   The  high 
costs  emerging  from  this  demonstration  limit 
its  applicability  to  most  situations. 

The  demonstration  project  was  successful, 
though,  in  demonstrating  that  a  systems  ap- 
proach can  cut  the  time  required  for  the 
main  physical  work  of  rehabilitation.   These 
results  suggest  that  a  more  feasible  ap- 
proach, in  areas  where  old  law  tenements 
predominate,  is  the  staged  replacement  of 
such  buildings  with  new  buildings  of  moderate 
size.   (ML) 


129.   INDUSTRIALIZED  HOUSING 

(a)  James  W.  Knowles  and  Richard  F. 
Kaufman  (eds.).   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as  a 
Joint  Committee  Print,  Subcommittee  on 
Urban  Affairs,  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, 91st  Congress,  1st  Session.   (c) 
U.  S.  Congress,  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs, 
(d)  15:1-174. 

Problem.   This  document  presents  a  collection 
of  articles  and  materials  by  specialists  who 
have  studied  the  application  of  industrial- 
ized housing  techniques  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Europe,  and  the  United  States.   The  work  was 
designed  to  familiarize  Congress  with  the 
efforts  of  other  nations  to  use  mass  produc- 
tion techniques  in  the  residential  housing 
industry. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  faced  with 
a  critical  shortage  of  decent  housing  for 
low-income  families.   Whether  we  are  willing 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  meeting  this 
shortage,  and  other  long-range  needs,  through 
industrialized  housing  is  an  important  pub- 
lic policy  question.   The  technological 
problems  of  applying  the  principles  of  in- 
dustrial production  to  the  housing  industry 
have  been  largely  solved,  but,  important 


political  and  economic  problems  remain. 
(ML) 


130.   HOUSING  SURVEYS:   PARTS  1  and  2 

(a)  Warren  A.  Lasko  and  Theodore  H. 
Levin.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  in  two  parts: 
"Occupants  of  New  Housing  Units"  and 
"Mobile  Homes  and  the  Housing  Supply," 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   Available  from 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  November, 
1968,  152  pp.   $1.25  per  copy.   (c) 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Two  surveys  of  housing  market  de- 
velopments are  analyzed  in  order  to  obtain 
measures  of  progress  within  the  framework 
of  the  ten-year  program  projected  for  achieve- 
ment of  the  national  housing  goal  proposed 
by  the  President  and  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1968.   Both  of  these  surveys  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  types  of  households  whose  needs 
are  being  met  through  the  operation  of  mar- 
ket forces. 

Findings.   The  data  and  analyses  identify 
two  channels  for  the  provision  of  housing 
which  apparently  serve  segments  of  the  mar- 
ket that  are  more  complementary  than  identi- 
cal.  They  point  out  the  features  of  new 
conventional  housing  and  of  mobile  homes 
which  serve  families  of  different  income, 
age  and  size  composition,  and  geographic 
location.   The  information  derived  thus 
indicates  not  only  the  housing  needs  that 
are  being  met  but  the  market  categories  in 
which  there  is  an  effective  demand  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  housing.   (ML) 


131.   A  LANDMARK  DECISION  ON  SEGREGATION 
IN  HOUSING:   JONES  v.  MAYER 

(a)  Sol  Rabkin.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith,  315  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10016,  n.  d. ,  96  pp.   $1.50 
per  copy.   (c)  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  chronicles  a 
case  of  discrimination  in  housing  which 
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resulted  in  an  historic  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court.   The  case  was  brought  by  a 
Negro,  Joseph  Lee  Jones,  who  charged  that 
the  defendants,  Alfred  H.  Mayer  Company, 
were  building  a  community  of  individual  homes 
in  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  had 
refused  to  sell  to  him  solely  because  he  is 
a  Negro.   This  violated  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment which  abolished  slavery  and  granted  all 
citizens  the  right  to  inherit,  purchase, 
lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  per- 
sonal property.   The  Supreme  Court  decided 
7  to  2  that  all  racial  discrimination,  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public,  in  the  sale  or  rental 
of  property  was  unlawful.   The  decision  has 
laid  a  constitutional  basis  for  federal 
action  against  racial  discrimination  in 
housing. 

Much  of  the  publication  is  devoted  to  appen- 
dices which  contain  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
concurring  opinion,  and  dissenting  opinion. 
(ML) 


132.   TRAINING  NEEDS  IN  MANAGING  HOUSING 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

(a)  Frederic  M.  Vogelsang.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  findings  published  in 
Journal  of  Housing,  No.  10,  November, 
1968,  pp.  514-518,  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials, 
2600  Virginia  Ave. ,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20037.   $1.00  per  copy.   (c) 
National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Administration 
on  Aging.   (d)  13:2-100. 

Problem.   (1)  To  project  to  1970  and  to  1980 
the  need  for  staff  to  manage  and  operate 
publicly-assisted  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  the  kind  and  amount  of  training  needed 
to  prepare  them;  (2)  analyze  existing  staff 
positions  in  such  housing  and  the  education, 
training,  background,  and  experience  of 
persons  currently  holding  these  positions; 
and  (3)  provide  a  national  description  of 
publicly-assisted  housing  for  the  elderly 
in  terms  of  location,  type,  sponsorship, 
cost  of  occupancy,  nature  and  source  of  pub- 
lic assistance,  and  special  facilities  and 
services  provided. 

Method.   A  questionnaire  survey  was  made  of 
public  housing  for  the  elderly  and  of  all 
housing  for  the  elderly  built  under  other 
types  of  public  assistance:   direct  loan, 
state  aid,  and  mortgage  insurance. 


Tabulated  data  yielded  current  staff,  housing, 
and  services  information.   Projected  housing 
supply  in  1970  and  1980  and  projected  elderly 
population  in  those  years  that  by  income, 
health,  and  independent  living  status  form 
the  sector  of  the  elderly  population  needing 
this  type  of  housing,  were  applied  against 
projected  need  and  supply  at  three  levels: 
actual  need,  projection  of  current  trends, 
and  what  it  is  possible  to  achieve  through 
special  attention. 

Findings.   Staffing  patterns  in  publicly- 
assisted  housing  for  the  elderly  reflect 
the  fact  that  development  of  this  kind  of 
housing  is  recent  and  no  single  formula  for 
staffing  has  been  widely  accepted.   In  pub- 
lic housing,  only  in  individual  instances 
are  local  housing  authorities  evolving  new 
staff  and  management  patterns  that  give 
cognizance  to  the  concept  that  management 
of  housing  for  the  elderly  might  be  a  special- 
ized area  of  housing  management  in  general. 
In  projects  other  than  public  housing,  spon- 
soring groups  usually  have  no  practical 
housing  management  experience  and  are  without 
the  management  traditions  that  have  evolved 
in  the  public  housing  program. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  additional 
training  is  nearly  unanimous.   However,  there 
is  confusion  among  currently-employed  per- 
sonnel at  the  management  level  as  to  just 
what  training  is  needed  and  how  to  get  it. 
In  some  cases,  personal  experience  or  contact 
with  elderly  persons  is  given  as  much  weight 
as  a  component  of  training  as  is  formal 
schooling  or  direct  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  elderly.   Loss  of 
time  on  the  job,  costs  of  travel  and  tuition, 
and  distances  from  available  training  re- 
sources, are  cited  as  chief  barriers  to  en- 
rolling for  additional  training. 

Projections  of  need  for  trained  personnel 
to  manage  housing  for  the  elderly  indicate 
that  the  current  40,500  persons  employed 
at  all  levels  in  all  kinds  of  publicly- 
assisted  projects  for  the  elderly  will  rise 
to  97,300  by  1980.   This  is  a  minimum  figure, 
based  on  a  continuance  of  the  present  staff- 
to-housing-units  ratio  currently  in  effect. 
If  the  ratio  changes — as  it  should,  according 
to  the  responses  to  this  survey — the  staff 
need  will  rise  to  as  high  as  122,000  persons 
in  1980. 

The  development  of  a  sizable,  easily-available 
training  program  for  present  and  future 
managers  and  staff  of  publicly-assisted 
housing  for  the  elderly  is  an  immediate 
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necessity,  if  housing  developments  for  the 
elderly  are  to  remain  economically  sound  and 
socially  productive  over  their  full  spans  of 
usable  years.   (FMV) 


133.   CONGRESS  AND  AMERICAN  HOUSING  1892- 
1967 

(a)  Asher  Achinstein.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C.   20402, 
February,  1968,  50  pp.   $.20  per  copy, 
(c)  U.  S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  a  listing  and  brief 
explanation  of  housing  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  since  1892.   The  print  also  con- 
tains a  listing  of  special  reports  on  housing 
and  urban  development  matters  published  as 
a  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  document 
on  a  committee  print.   The  legislation  is 
presented  in  chronological  order  and  one 
receives  an  idea  of  how  legislation  in  this 
field  has  evolved  over  a  seventy-five  year 
period.   (CM) 


•  EDUCATION 


134.   NEW  LOOK  AT  EDUCATION:   SYSTEMS 

ANALYSIS  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

(a)  John  Pfeiffer.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Odyssey  Press,  North  Road,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.   12601,  1968,  162  pp.   $1.00 
per  copy.   LC  68-24074.   (c)  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume  address  the  problem 
of  how  to  avoid  depersonalization  in  mass 
education,  including  something  we  do  not  yet 
have — the  attainment  of  individualized  in- 
struction for  all.   The  author  feels  the 
solution  may  lie  in  the  application  of  sys- 
tems analysis  to  educational  problems.   He 
regards  the  systems  approach  as  a  disciplined 
way  of  using  specialists  in  a  variety  of 
fields  to  analyze,  as  precisely  as  possible, 
sets  of  activities  whose  interrelationships 
are  very  complicated,  and  of  formulating 
comprehensive  and  flexible  plans  on  the 
basis  of  the  analysis.   The  frame  of  refer- 
ence is  the  real  world. 


However,  throughout  the  book,  he  stresses 
that  in  the  end  there  is  no  substitute  for 
judgment,  for  the  unique  contribution  of 
the  human  being  shaping  major  policies. 
The  essential  power  of  the  systems  approach 
is  that  it  offers  a  solid  objective  founda- 
tion for  these  human  decisions. 

The  study  is  based  on  the  investigator's 
examination  of  systems  analysis  and  models 
at  various  institutions,  and  in  such  areas 
as  school  bussing,  traffic  flow,  library 
information  retrieval,  military  problems, 
and  elementary  schooling.   He  warns  that 
experience  gained  in  economics,  industry, 
or  military  affairs  is  often  not  relevant 
to  school  problems,  because  though  all  are 
concerned  with  efficiency  and  budgets,  the 
educator  must  value  human  needs  above  all. 
The  approach  is  new  in  education,  having 
begun  only  within  the  last  few  years.   The 
use  is  increasing  rapidly,  however,  both 
here  and  throughout  the  world.   (CK) 


135.   CLASS,  STATUS  AND  POVERTY 

(a)  Peter  H.  Rossi  and  Zahava  D.  Blum. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  as  Report  No.  15,  The 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Social  Organi- 
zation of  Schools,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Md .   21218,  March, 
1968,  41  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  Johns  Hopkins  University,  The 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Social  Organi- 
zation of  Schools.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  considers  the  ways  in 
which  the  poor  differ  from  the  rest  of 
society,  how  these  differences  arise,  and 
how  they  are  maintained.   The  poor  are  des- 
cribed in  terms  of  labor  force  participation, 
occupation,  interpersonal  relations,  commu- 
nity characteristics,  relationship  to  larger 
society,  and  value  orientations. 

Findings.   Though  the  poor  show  higher  rates 
of  many  disabilities,  their  characteristics 
are  differences  of  degree  rather  than  of 
kind.   An  explanatory  model  distinguishes 
among  three  processes:   (1)  direct  effects 
of  socioeconomic  variables;  (2)  reactions 
to  class  position;  and  (3)  processes  which 
maintain  class  differences. 

Subcultural  and  situational  interpretations 
of  the  poor  differ  in  viewing  how  character- 
istics of  the  poor  are  generated  and  how 
they  may  be  changed ;  the  subcultural  view- 
point stresses  the  family,  while  the 
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situational  viewpoint  stresses  the  occupa- 
tional system  as  the  point  to  which  the 
levers  of  social  policy  should  be  applied. 
Stigmatizing  processes  in  the  occupational 
system  and  in  discriminatory  practices  of 
institutions  should  be  removed,  and  a  floor 
of  income  and  self-respect  provided  for  all 
members  of  society.   (PHRA) 


136.   EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  COMMUNITY 
CONTROL 

(a)  Marilyn  Gittell  and  Maurice  R. 
Berube.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  the  Institute 
for  Community  Studies,  Queens  College, 
153-10  61st  Rd.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
11367,  November,  1968,  12  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Queens  College, 
Institute  for  Community  Studies,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  the  main  arguments  for 
local  control  of  public  schools.   The  rela- 
tionship of  pupil  achievement  to  both  local 
control  and  teacher  and  pupil  attitudes  is 
emphasized. 

Method.   The  arguments  presented  to  indicate 
the  desirability  of  local  control  are  drawn 
from  other  studies  conducted  over  the  last 
thirty  years. 

Findings.   The  unifying  theme  of  a  vast 
number  of  studies  is  condemnation  of  the 
destructive  effect  produced  by  large  cen- 
tralized school  systems.   These  studies, 
plus  certain  psychological  factors,  consti- 
tute the  case  for  local  control. 

Community  control  of  city  schools  will  en- 
hance educational  quality,  generally,  and 
in  black  urban  ghettos,  will  promote  in  the 
pupils  the  necessary  qualities  of  security, 
identity,  and  purpose.   (CM) 


137.   PROFILES  OF  THIRTY  AMERICAN  CITIES 

(a)  Margot  Louria  and  Margurite  C. 
Stokes.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  the  Office 
of  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  330  Independence  Ave.,  S.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.   20201,  May,  1968, 
160  pp.,  mimeo.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
Office  of  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  selected  demographic 
data  which  tell  of  the  particular  educational 
needs  and  related  problems  facing  these  30 
metropolitan  areas.   The  significant  features 
of  each  city  are  described  in  summary  form, 
and  detailed  data  are  presented  on  urban 
poverty,  unemployment,  and  crime.   These 
detailed  profiles  on  the  socioeconomic  and 
educational  make-up  of  each  city  are  intended 
to  inform  federal  administrators  of  the 
trends  and  developments  in  each  of  the  30 
cities,  and  of  certain  relationships  among 
them.   The  data  will  be  used  in  the  planning 
of  federal  programs  for  urban  populations. 
(ML) 


138.   HARVARD  URBAN  EDUCATION  PROJECT 

(a)  James  E.  Teele.   (b)  In  process. 
A  two-year  project  initiated  June, 
1967.   (c)  Harvard  University,  School 
of  Public  Health,  Department  of 
Maternal  Health  (Boston)  ,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  a  report  of  a  school 
integration  project  formed  in  1965  and 
known  as  Project  Exodus,  Inc.   It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  parents  of  the  children  in- 
volved and  is  being  studied  to  assess  the 
effects  of  the  project  on  both  the  parents 
and  the  children.   In  this  project,  Negro 
parents  use  the  open  enrollment  plan  of  the 
Boston  School  Department  for  their  children, 
who  are  transported  from  nearby  all-Negro 
schools  to  more  racially  balanced  schools. 
The  program  is  unique  in  three  factors:   (1) 
private  financing;  (2)  intra-city  bussing; 
and  (3)  the  initiative,  organization,  and 
industry  of  a  group  of  predominantly  working- 
class  ghetto  residents.   (SIE) 


139.   COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  EXTENSION:   THE 
URBAN  EXTENSION  MODEL 

(a)  V.  P.  Deines  and  G.  A.  Duggar. 

(b)  In  process.  Additional  publica- 
tions issued  since  last  Digest  report 
are:   (1)  V.  Deines  and  S.  Thompson, 
a  preliminary  investigation  of  struc- 
tural-functional framework  of  urban 
extension,  reported  in  Proceedings  of 
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the  First  Annual  Kansas  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development,  Center  for  Community 
Planning  Services  and  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan, 
Kans.   66502,  May  10,  1967;  and  (2)  a  proto- 
type case  study  of  urban  extension  program 
at  Kansas  State  University,  reported  in  "The 
Center  that  Serves.  .  .  Kansas  Communities," 
Kansas  Business  Review,  April,  1969,  Vol.  22, 
No.  4,  Center  for  Regional  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  at  the  same  address,  pp.  3-8 
(tentative).   (c)  Kansas  State  University, 
Center  for  Community  Planning  Services,  and 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Graduate  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs,  under 
partial  sponsorship  of  National  Science 
Foundation.   (d)  14:1-86. 

Problem.   To  delineate  the  interrelationships 
of  urban  studies,  research  education,  and 
extension  in  universities.   The  diversity 
of  types  of  urban  extension  centers,  as  well 
as  the  many  programs  in  urban  extension, 
indicate  the  need  for  a  study  of  organiza- 
tional structure  and  functions  in  urban  ex- 
tension. 

Method.   The  study  includes:   (1)  a  litera- 
ture investigation  to  document  general 
historical  development  of  the  various  types 
of  extension  and  to  formulate  the  basic 
typology  of  extension;  and  (2)  empirical  case 
study  to  describe  urban  extension,  including 
a  tentative  model (s)  and  general  evolution. 

An  analysis  of  key  trends  and  events,  as 
well  as  the  structural-functional  framework, 
of  urban  extension  is  underway.   Policies 
and  programs  at  the  federal  level  relevant 
to  higher  education  and  urban  extension  are 
being  evaluated.   Additional  study  is  being 
conducted  on  the  institutional-building 
framework  in  the  study  of  organizations  in 
"enterprises."   (VPD) 


140.   SOURCES  OF  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION:   EXPERIMENTAL  SYSTEMS  FOR 
A  NATIONAL  INFORMATION  NETWORK 

(a)  Rowan  A.  Wakefield,  Walter  F. 
Dunne,  and  Frederick  Kirch.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  The  Research  Foundation  of 
State  University  of  New  York.   Avail- 
able from  Communication  Service  Cor- 
poration, 1333  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.   20036,  December, 
1968,  79  pp.  +  appendices.   $3.50 
per  copy.   LC  76-625231.   (c)  State 
University  of  New  York  (Washington 


Office) ,  under  sponsorship  of  The  Research 
Foundation  of  State  University  of  New  York. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  feasibility  of  using 
an  automated  data  processing  system  to  pro- 
vide information  on  federal  programs  of 
interest  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  new  interdisciplinary  approaches  to 
problem  solving  are  directed  towards  finding 
solutions  to  complex  national  sociological- 
technical  problems,  such  as  environmental 
pollution  and  mass  transportation.   These 
areas  offer  new  opportunities  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  federal  government  and  state 
universities,  and  also  create  new  information 
sources,  new  communication  channels,  new 
application  procedures,  and  new  regulations 
for  administration  of  sponsored  programs. 
These  developments,  along  with  the  enormous 
increases  in  the  numbers  of  students,  faculty, 
administrators,  and  campuses,  and  in  the 
costs  of  higher  education,  account  for  the 
increased  demand  for  information  on  federally 
funded  programs  in  higher  education. 

Findings.   This  report  concludes  that  we 
are  moving  rapidly  toward  the  stage  where 
information  on  a  wide  range  of  federal 
activities,  including  programs  offering 
financial  assistance  to  the  State  University 
of  New  York,  will  be  stored  and  retrieved 
in  machine-readable  form  in  federal  computer 
systems.   A  network  of  computer-connected 
communication  lines  will  be  developed 
enabling  information  to  be'  sent  throughout 
the  State  University  system.   The  report 
proposes  three  experimental  pilot  operations 
which  would  continue  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  information  transmission  between 
Washington  and  the  State  University.   (ML) 


141.   SELECTED  REFERENCES  FOR  PLANNING 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

(a)  Kenneth  R.  Widdall  (ed.).   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tional Facility  Planners,  29  W. 
Woodruff  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio   43210, 
1968,  95  pp.   $2.50  per  copy.   LC  68- 
27285.   (c)  Council  of  Educational 
Facility  Planners.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  document  presents  ideas  and 
lists  numerous  planning  resources  for  per- 
sons seeking  general  or  specific  information 
on  planning  facilities  for  institutions  of 
higher  education.   Chapters  are  included 
on  the  following  subject  areas:   Orientation 
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to  Educational  Facility  Planning;  Developing 
a  Master  Plan  for  Plant  Extension;  Planning 
the  Individual  School;  Planning  the  Techni- 
cal Aspects;  and  Administering  the  Plant 
Extension  Program.   (ML) 


142.   BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  SCHOOL  BUSING 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  an  unannotated 
bibliography  on  school  busing,  compiled  by 
Dorothy  Christiansen.   Informal  articles, 
such  as  those  appearing  in  popular  magazines, 
and  formal  studies  from  educational  journals, 
governmental  agencies,  and  school  boards,  are 
included.   The  focus  is  on  the  problems, 
successes,  and  failures,  in  various  U.  S. 
communities,  of  busing  to  achieve  integra- 
tion.  Copies  of  most  bibliography  items 
are  in  the  Library  of  the  Center  for  Urban 
Education. 

Available  from  Center  for  Urban  Education, 
105  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016, 
February,  1969,  7  pp.,  mimeo.   Price  not 
indicated.   (CK) 


HEALTH 


143.   THE  POLITICS  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 

(a)  Ralph  W.  Conant .   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Public  Affairs  Press,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20000,  1968,  137  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  National  Commis- 
sion on  Community  Health  Services. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   In  an  effort  to  determine  why  some 
U.  S.  communities  have  enjoyed  outstanding 
success  in  providing  acceptable  health  ser- 
vices for  their  citizens,  this  study  ana- 
lyzed:  (1)  whether  metropolitan  and  regional 
health  planning  are  politically  feasible; 
(2)  what  constraints  there  are  on  metropol- 
itan and  regional  health  planning;  and  (3) 
to  what  extent  lessons  of  successful  health 
planning  are  transferable. 

Method.   Analysis  was  made  of  five  communi- 
ties with  long  records  of  achievement  in 
health:   Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Lincoln,  Nebraska; 
State  of  Maryland;  Rochester,  New  York;  and 
San  Mateo  County,  California. 

Findings.  The  plethora  of  political  obsta- 
cles and  pitfalls  any  broad-based  community 
health  planning  effort  faces  provides 


convincing  ground  for  a  pessimistic  forecast, 
Most  places  that  try  comprehensive  metropol- 
itan-level community  health  planning  may 
expect  meager  results,  simply  because  an 
optimum  combination  of  essential  elements 
will  not  be  obtained  in  many  places.   The 
major  constraints  on  metropolitan  community 
health  planning  are  political,  although 
public  and  private  funds  for  health  purposes 
are  still  surprisingly  scarce  in  many  areas. 
US) 


144.   A  DECADE  LATER:   A  FOLLOW-UP  OF 
SOCIAL  CLASS  AND  MENTAL  ILLNESS 

(a)  Jerome  K.  Myers  and  Lee  L.  Bean. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
605  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016, 
1968,  250  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  work  examines  the  influence 
of  social  class  upon  the  outcome  of  psychi- 
atric treatment  and  the  adjustment  of  former 
patients  in  the  community.   Treatment  out- 
come, the  probability  of  readmission  to 
treatment,  and  adjustment  in  the  community 
after  treatment  are  considered.   The  focus 
is  on  the  relationships  between  social  class 
and  what  happened  to  the  patient  in  the 
ten  years  following  the  original  study. 

Previous  Research.   This  study  is  a  follow- 
up  to  Hollingshead  and  Redlich,  Social  Class 
and  Mental  Illness. 

Findings.   There  were  social  class  differ- 
ences in  (1)  treatment  status  at  follow-up 
in  1960;  (2)  the  patients'  treatment  and 
readmission  experiences  during  the  ten-year 
period;  and  (3)  the  adjustment  of  former 
patients  in  the  community.   Additional 
questions  are  raised  about  psychiatric  prac- 
tice and  its  future  development.   (PHRA) 


145.  COSTING  SECTORAL  OUTPUTS  IN  A  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL:  A  GENERAL  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 
APPROACH 

(a)  Robert  E.  Kuenne.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Discussion  Paper  No.  27,  by  the 
Regional  Science  Research  Institute, 
GPO  Box  8776,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19101, 
March,  1969,  75  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  Regional  Science  Research 
Institute,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service.  (d) 
None. 

Problem.   The  immediate  purpose  of  this  dis- 
cussion paper  is  to  develop  a  conceptual 
framework  that  will  be  capable  of  empirical 
fitting  to  cost  observations  in  a  general 
hospital.   The  project  is  part  of  a  larger 
one  whose  purpose  is  to  develop  methods  to 
obtain  well-defined  cost  functions  which 
are  useful  in  general  hospital  administration 
and  health  service  economics  by  costing  the 
final  outputs  of  the  hospital  as  a  business 
firm  would  desire  to  cost  its  products. 

Findings.   The  method  presented  in  this  paper 
treats  the  general  hospital  as  an  integrated, 
reasonably  self-contained  economic  entity, 
whose  component  departments  are  involved,  in 
an  interdependent  way,  in  the  production  of 
intermediate  and  final  outputs.   Cost  esti- 
mates for  the  component  departments  that 
produce  final  outputs  and  those  that  produce 
intermediate  outputs  are  synthesized.   (ML 
and  JS) 


146.   EMERGENCY  AMBULANCE  SERVICE 

(a)  Mathias  L.  Spiegel  and  E.  S.  Savas. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Office  of  the  Mayor, 
Office  of  Administration,  City  of  New 
York,  250  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10007,  March,  1968,  71  pp.,  mimeo . 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  City  of  New 
York,  Office  of  the  Mayor,  Office  of 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  New  York  City's  emergency 
ambulance  system  with  a  view  toward  improving 
the  level  of  service.   The  report  details 
immediate  actions  that  should  be  taken,  and 
through  the  use  of  computer  simulation  and 
cost-benefit  techniques,  describes  proposals 
for  improved  emergency  ambulance  services. 

Findings.   Recommendations  for  immediate 
action  that  have  already  been  implemented 
are:   establishment  of  a  Kings  County 
Satellite  Ambulance  Station;  a  test  of 
direct  radio  communications;  improvement  of 
supervision;  and  restoration  of  siren  use. 
Other  recommendations  include  improved 
screening  of  calls;  interchangeability  of 
ambulance  crew  members;  consideration  of 
overtime  pay;  and  improvement  of  patient 
acceptance  procedures. 

Proposals  that  are  currently  being  evaluated 
in  detail  are:   (1)  separating  the  emergency 


ambulance  service  from  its  historical,  but 
perhaps  obsolete,  link  to  hospitals;  (2) 
placing  the  emergency  ambulance  service 
under  direct,  centralized  control;  (3)  dis- 
patching ambulances  directly  from  the  Police 
Communications  Bureau;  (4)  abandoning  the 
entire  concept  of  hospital  districts  as  far 
as  ambulance  service  is  concerned;  (5)  dis- 
tributing ambulances  in  a  widely  dispersed 
geographic  pattern,  rather  than  grouping 
them  in  garages;  and  (6)  locating  ambulances 
at  on-the-street  stations  rather  than  in 
garages.   (ML) 


147.   CONSUMER  PARTICIPATION  IN  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE HEALTH  PLANNING 

(a)  William  Boothe,  Mary  Alice  Beetham, 
and  Marvin  Strauss.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians  Ex- 
change Bibliography  No.  72.   Available 
from  Council  of  Planning  Librarians, 
P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello,  111.   61856, 
March,  1969,  7  pp.   $1.50  per  copy, 
(c)  Ohio  Health  Department,  Office  of 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning,  and 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Department 
of  Community  Planning,  Health  Planning 
Program.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography  was 
prepared  for  a  workshop  on  "Consumer  Partic- 
ipation in  Comprehensive  Health  Planning," 
held  February  10-12,  1969,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.   It  contains  approximately  85  entries 
on  poverty  programs,  politics,  social  change, 
community  organizations,  slums,  community 
leadership,  ombudsmen,  and  community  im- 
provement, and  their  relationship  to  com- 
prehensive health  planning.   (ML) 


148.   POPULATION,  SPACE,  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 

(a)  John  B.  Calhoun.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  Laboratory  of  Psychology,  Unit 
for  Research  on  Behavioral  Systems, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  make  a  content  analysis  study 
of  literature  and  other  written  documents 
encompassing  many  professional  approaches 
to  the  topics  of  population,  space,  and 
mental  health.   An  attempt  is  being  made 
to  assess  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
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and  attention  paid  to  developing  a  theory 
and  methodology  of  content  analysis  which 
will  permit  (1)  developing  a  network  of  re- 
lationships among  concepts,  (2)  determining 
the  consensus  of  opinion  about  any  concept, 
and  (3)  relating  concepts  with  the  view  to 
maximizing  the  origin  of  new  insights.   A 
number  of  methodologies  and  computer  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  which  assist  in 
realizing  these  goals.   (JBC) 


reliance  on  traditional  welfare  measures. 
The  drive  for  more  equality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  income  in  England,  France,  and  other 
countries  has  abated  to  a  certain  extent. 
Government  power,  however,  can  be  used  as 
an  instrument  of  income  redistribution, 
generally  with  the  dual  objectives  of  greater 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  money  income, 
and  a  guarantee  of  some  minimum  standard  of 
well-being  for  all  citizens.   (CM) 


WELFARE 


149.   GUARANTEED  MINIMUM  INCOME  PROGRAMS 
USED  BY  GOVERNMENTS  OF  SELECTED 
COUNTRIES 

(a)  Martin  Schnitzer.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Paper  No.  11  of  a  series  of  study 
papers  on  Economic  Policies  and  Prac- 
tices, for  use  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  90th  Congress,  2nd  Session. 
Available  from  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402,  1968,  87  pp.   $.30  per  copy. 

(c)  U.  S.  Congress,  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  with  partial  support  from 
the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

(d)  None. 


Problem. 


To  present,  for  the  sake  of  com- 


parison, information  about  income  maintenance 
programs  in  various  western  European  coun- 
tries, to  better  understand  how  these  pro- 
grams function  within  the  framework  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.   Knowledge  of  what 
these  countries  are  doing  about  contemporary 
problems  can  help  in  evaluating  and  improving 
U.  S.  domestic  programs. 

Findings.   The  first  section  of  the  report 
presents  a  brief  description  of  four  plans 
for  a  negative  income  tax  in  the  U.  S.: 
The  Friedman,  Ripon,  Lampman,  and  Tobin  plans. 
This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  family 
allowance  programs  in  various  countries. 
Subsequent  chapters  analyze  existing  welfare 
schemes  in  France,  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Canada.   Particular  attention 
is  placed  on  the  method  of  financing  various 
welfare  programs  and  their  income  distribu- 
tion effect. 

Well-defined  programs  to  eliminate  poverty 
do  not  exist  in  western  European  countries, 
because  there  has  been  no  preoccupation  with 
the  subject  of  poverty.   Negative  income 
taxation  is  not  used.   Rather,  there  is  a 


150.   THE  MULTI-SERVICE  NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTER 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  in 
two  parts:   Part  I,  "Four  Case  Studies," 
and  Part  II,  "Federal  Resources,"  by 
the  Community  Relations  Service,  U.  S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  1707  H  St.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20006,  March,  1968, 
11  pp.  and  4  pp.,  respectively.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  Community  Relations  Service, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  potential  capabil- 
ities of  the  new  multi-service  centers  as 
socializing  institutions  for  migrants  from 
rural  areas  and  newer  immigrants  from  Latin 
America. 

Part  I  of  the  report  describes  the  functions, 
operating  procedures,  and  program  emphases 
of  the  centers,  and  presents  four  case 
studies  of  multi-service  center  operations. 
Part  II  presents  background  information  on 
the  federal  programs  associated  with  multi- 
service centers,  including  policies  and 
procedures,  program  funding  and  characteris- 
tics, pilot  programs,  and  federal  legisla- 
tion.  (ML) 


151.   VALIDITY  OF  INTERVIEW  RESPONSES  OF 
WELFARE  MOTHERS 

(a)  Carol  H.  Weiss.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Reprint  No.  A-558,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia 
University,  605  W.  115th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10025,  February,  1968,  92  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Columbia 
University,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  increase  the  understanding  of 
the  response  of  low-income  people  to  research 
interviewing;  to  reveal  the  extent  of  total 
error,  direction  of  error,  and  sources  of 
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error  in  responses  to  interviews.   The  re- 
spondents were  Negro  women  with  children  in 
school  who  were  receiving  assistance  in  New 
York  in  April,  1966. 

Hypothesis.   Bias  is  increased  by  (1)  re- 
spondents' extensive  involvement  with  service 
bureaucracies;  and  (2)  disparity  in  status 
between  interviewer  and  respondent. 

Findings.   Only  the  first  hypothesis  was 
supported,  and  that  to  a  limited  degree. 
Status  similarity,  rather  than  disparity, 
is  associated  with  bias  of  response.   Rapport 
shows  a  stronger  effect:   when  the  inter- 
viewer rates  the  respondent  as  confiding, 
answers  are  more  biased.   Error  varied  by  the 
topic  in  question.   Most  of  the  errors  were 
in  the  biased  direction,  i.  e. ,  the  respon- 
dents claimed  greater  social  acceptability 
than  facts  warranted.   There  was  also  con- 
siderable confusion  error. 

A  premise  of  the  investigation  was  that  the 
behavior  of  low-income  people  in  a  research 
interview  is  a  sample  of  their  behavior  to 
society  in  general;  however,  this  study  pro- 
vides no  evidence  of  more  rejection,  with- 
drawal, manipulation,  or  alienation  among 
the  welfare  sample  than  among  other  groups 
whose  responses  have  been  validated.   Re- 
spondents save  face  by  bias  when  they  ap- 
proach middle-class  value  norms.   The  lower- 
class-oriented  respondent  is  candid.   (PHRA) 


152.   COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION  IN  MISDEMEAN- 
ANT PROBATION 

(a)  Thomas  E.  Koschtial,  Keith  J. 
Leenhouts,  Richard  Knox,  Gerald 
Rosenbaum,  and  James  Grisell.   (b)  In 
process.   Completion  expected  June, 
1969.   Copies  of  the  report  to  be 
available  from  Project  Misdemeanant, 
200  Washington  Sq.  Plaza,  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.   48069.   (c)  District  Court  No. 
44  (Royal  Oak,  Mich.),  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  whether  intensive 
community  participation  in  the  treatment  of 
misdemeanants  would  reduce  the  occurence  of 
felonies,  lower  recidivism,  and  rehabilitate 
the  young  offender.   Traditional  probation 
services,  where  they  exist,  have  proven  to 
be  ineffectual  in  rehabilitation  of  the  of- 
fender. 

Hypothesis.   Establishment  of  treatment  pro- 
grams in  the  lower  courts,  where  some  90 


percent  of  all  felons  initially  come  into 
contact  with  the  law,  can  successfully  reduce 
youth  crimes.   Citizen  volunteers  can  reha- 
bilitate young  offenders  by  acting  as  coun- 
selors under  the  supervision  of  their  local 
municipal  court.   The  basic  concept  is  to 
insert  into  the  life  of  the  offender  an 
inspirational  personality  who  serves  as  both 
model  and  friend.   Frequent  probation  contact, 
intensive  treatment,  including  psychotherapy 
and  group  counseling  where  needed,  are  essen- 
tial ingredients  of  the  program. 

Method.   The  Royal  Oak  program  was  compared 
with  that  of  a  comparable  court  where  only 
traditional  services  were  available.   To 
control  for  normal  changes  with  age,  a  group 
of  high  school  students  from  Royal  Oak  were 
selected  for  study.   The  study  included  only 
white  males  age  17  to  25.   Evaluation  was 
accomplished  by  administering  a  carefully 
composed  battery  of  psychological  tests  and 
social  data  gathering  devices  at  the  start 
and  end  of  the  18-month  study  period.   The 
battery  was  designed  to  measure  aggresive- 
ness,  hostility,  and  social  attitudes.   Con- 
viction records  were  checked  before  and 
after  testing  to  determine  recidivism  rates. 

Findings.   The  results  support  the  hypothesis 
that  community  participation  in  probation 
significantly  increases  socialization  and 
decreases  recidivism  in  young  adult  misde- 
meanants.  The  test  data  and  the  major 
hostility  scales  show  significantly  improved 
scores  at  the  end  of  the  study  in  the  case 
of  the  Royal  Oak  group.   In  general,  the 
test  data  suggest  that  the  Royal  Oak  group 
more  closely  approximated  the  high  school 
students  at  the  end  of  the  study  by  showing 
a  significant  decline  in  hostility  and  acting 
out,  coupled  with  an  increase  in  anxiety. 
The  other  major  finding  shows  a  significantly 
lower  rate  of  recidivism  for  the  Royal  Oak 
group  over  the  Control  Court  (22%  vs.  46%). 
Reduced  recidivism  found  in  the  community 
probation  program  was  associated  with  reduced 
hostility  and  increased  anxiety.   Another 
main  effect  was  the  consistent  finding  that 
the  Royal  Oak  sample  showed  significantly 
greater  initial  pathology  than  either  of 
the  control  groups  at  the  start  of  the  study. 
In  light  of  this,  the  improved  test  scores 
and  lower  recidivism  rate  in  the  Royal  Oak 
group  are  all  the  more  striking.   It  appears 
that  frequent  contacts  with  volunteers  tend 
to  develop  interpersonal  confrontations  in 
the  young  offender  which  produce  more  per- 
sonal conflict  and  anxiety  and  less  anti- 
social behavior.   (TEK) 
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153.   AN  AGENCY'S  EFFORT  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
FUTURE  OF  ADOLESCENT  BOYS  IN  THE 
INNER-CITY 

(a)  Martin  Gold.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
University  of  Michigan,  Department  of 
Psychology,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration, Manpower  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  and  assess  an  experi- 
mental program  of  the  Chicago  Boys  Club  that 
sought  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency  from 
1961-1966.   In  addition  to  the  Club's  tradi- 
tional building-centered  recreational  activ- 
ities, the  program  provided  academic  and 
vocational  counseling,  and  job  placement, 
and  worked  with  community  institutions  to 
increase  vocational  education,  apprentice- 
ship, job  and  recreational  opportunities  for 
adolescent  boys  in  two  inner-city  areas. 

Method.   During  the  program,  detailed  data 
were  gathered  on  the  boys'  aspirations,  per- 
ception of  opportunities,  current  plans  and 
efforts  to  prepare  themselves  for  future 
employment,  and  school  attitudes  and  perfor- 
mance.  Two  control  areas  with  matching 
demographic  characteristics  were  constructed 
from  surrounding  census  tracts.   Variables 
relevant  to  the  condition  of  the  populations 
and  goals  of  the  program  were  measured  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  program.   Data 
were  collected  through  interviews  with  rep- 
resentative samples  of  the  boys  in  each 
area  who  were  and  were  not  participating  in 
the  program,  their  mothers,  community 
leaders,  and  personnel  throughout  the  Chicago 
Boys  Club  organization.   Further  material 
was  gathered  from  police,  and  court  and 
school  records  on  the  behavior  and  perfor- 
mance of  the  boys  in  the  study.   (SIE) 
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154.   RECREATION  IN  THE  NATION'S  CITIES: 
PROBLEMS  AND  APPROACHES 

(a)  Peter  D.  Veillette,  Lawrence  A. 
Williams,  and  Eddie  M.  Young.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  Department  of  Urban  Studies, 
City  Bldg.,  1612  K  St.,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   20006,  December,  1968, 
50  pp.  +  appendices.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  National  League  of  Cities, 
Department  of  Urban  Studies,  for  U.  S. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  identify  municipal  recreation 
problems  and  needs;  to  examine  various  solu- 
tions to  the  recreation  problems  existing 
in  cities,  with  particular  emphasis  being 
given  to  intergovernmental  approaches ,  to 
full  utilization  of  resources,  and  to  new 
and  imaginative  approaches;  and  to  outline 
the  various  planning  methods  used  in  city 
recreation  departments.   Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  emerging  role  of 
citizens  in  the  formation  and  review  of 
park  and  recreation  development  plans. 

Method.   Information  was  obtained  from  15 
cities  on  the  basis  of  geographical  loca- 
tion and  population  size,  as  well  as  on  a 
preliminary  examination  of  their  recreation 
programs.   This  information  included  sta- 
tistical data  on  finances  and  staffing, 
data  collected  from  county  and  municipal 
administrators,  and  data  collected  by  inter- 
views with  community  leaders,  civic  asso- 
ciations, and  others  with  an  interest  in 
recreation. 

Findings.   (1)  Location  of  parks  and  rec- 
reation facilities  is  a  primary  factor 
affecting  the  success  of  recreation  pro- 
grams.  (2)  City  expenditures  for  park  and 
recreation  purposes  have  increased  substan- 
tially in  recent  years.   (3)  Cities  must 
look  increasingly  to  state  and  federal 
governments  for  the  additional  financial 
assistance  necessary  to  sustain  the  desired 
level  of  recreation  programs.   (4)  Optimum 
utilization  of  potential  recreation  re- 
sources is  not  being  achieved  in  most  of 
the  nation's  cities.   (5)  Lack  of  communi- 
cation among  city,  county,  and  private 
agencies  is  a  major  problem  preventing  the 
optimum  utilization  of  existing  recreational 
facilities  and  programs.   (6)  Cities  must 
take  into  consideration  the  recreation 
needs  of  special  segments  of  the  population — 
the  aged,  the  young,  the  handicapped,  the 
economically  and  socially  deprived — in 
developing  priorities.   (7)  Residents  of 
deprived  urban  neighborhoods  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  public  recreation 
facilities,  whereas  residents  of  more 
affluent  neighborhoods  have  a  wide  range 
of  recreational  alternatives.   (8)  Residents 
of  urban  slum  neighborhoods  frequently 
charge  that  too  much  effort  is  directed 
toward  park  and  recreation  facilities  for 
the  middle-  and  upper-income  groups,  and 
that  recreation  planning  is  being  performed 
by  persons  having  no  real  knowledge  of  the 
needs  or  desires  of  the  deprived.   (ML) 
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V.  Land  Use  and  Transportation 


•  URBAN  DESIGN 


155.   CHECKLIST  FOR  CITIES 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Design,  1735  New  York 
Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20006, 
1968,  26  pp.  +  appendix.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  The  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  Committee  on  Urban 
Design.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects offers  here  its  services  in  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  improve  the  design  quality 
of  America's  ailing  urban  environment.   The 
guide  is  designed  as  a  checklist  of  signifi- 
cant factors  common  to  most  cities  in  the 
United  States.   While  the  bulk  of  the  check- 
list information,  the  report  states,  is  not 
new,  and  should  be  available  in  most  commu- 
nities, its  importance  lies  in  the  new  way 
it  is  structured.   This  new  way  should  yield 
two  results:   (1)  It  will  reveal  how  these 
factors  interrelate  to  make  up  the  form  of 
the  city.   (2)  As  an  action-oriented  frame- 
work, it  will  reveal  the  decision-making 
process  by  which  the  form  of  the  city  is 
actually  determined. 

The  checklist  is  organized  under  four  basic 
headings.   These  are:   (1)  Environmental 
Matrix:   The  setting  of  the  city,  including 
historic  and  geographic  factors,  regional 
economic  base,  inter-urban  transportation, 
and  other  basic  conditions  in  the  environ- 
ment that  affect  the  city's  social  and 
physical  fabric.   (2)  Urban  Fabric — Social: 
The  life  of  the  city,  including  patterns  of 
movement  and  congregation  of  citizens,  pat- 
terns of  living,  recreation,  shopping  and 
working,  traditions,  attitudes,  and  institu- 
tions— in  short  the  social  form,  the  fully 
dimensioned  form  of  human  activity  which  is 
the  proper  basis  for  appraising  the  physical 
setting — within  which  this  activity  occurs. 
(3)  Urban  Fabric — Physical:   An  inventory 
of  the  physical  elements  of  the  city,  in- 
cluding transportation,  the  streetscape, 
historic  features,  visual  features,  func- 
tional concentrations  for  employment,  shop- 
ping and  recreation,  residential  patterns, 


and  terminal  facilities.   (4)  The  Formal 
Influences:   The  decision  making  that  in- 
fluences the  physical  and  social  form  of 
the  city.   Included  here  are  such  questions 
as  who  makes  the  decisions,  public  and  pri- 
vate?  What  institutions  enable  these  deci- 
sions?  How  are  the  decision  makers  orga- 
nized?  What  are  the  goals  of  the  decision 
makers  and  their  enabling  institutions? 
This  section  will  provide  insights  into  the 
forces  that  now  are  shaping  the  city,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  resources  that  must  be 
mobilized  for  the  implementation  of  the 
action  group's  recommendations.   (CK) 


156.   ARCHITECTURAL  ENVIRONMENT  AND  OUR 
MENTAL  HEALTH 

(a)  Clifford  B.  Moller.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Horizon  Press,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10010,  1968,  154  pp.  + 
bibliography.   LC  68-23529.   (c)  Indi- 
vidual research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  volume,  the  author,  an 
architect  and  former  industrial  designer 
and  inventor,  attempts  to  broaden  the  concept 
of  what  architecture  is.   He  integrates  in- 
sights from  sociology,  psychiatry,  and  plan- 
ning, and  states  that  the  psychic  health  of 
each  individual  depends  upon  a  beneficial 
interaction  with  other  human  beings  and  also 
upon  the  need  for  privacy.   Everyone  is  also 
engaged  in  constant  interaction  with  the 
architectural  spaces  which  make  up  his 
physical  environment.   These  spaces  exert 
a   profound  influence  on  the  communication 
among  those  who  use  them — person  with  person, 
family  with  family,  individual  with  group, 
and  group  with  other  groups. 

Architects  and  planners  do  not  have  all  the 
answers  for  creation  of  an  ideal  environment. 
It  is  only  when  the  best  trained  minds  of 
many  disciplines  are  actively  engaged  to 
better  it,  that  anything  resembling  such  an 
ideal  can  be  realized.   The  book  states  that 
current  plans  to  spend  millions  in  rehabili- 
tating slums  are  likely  to  accomplish  simply 
that — patch  up  the  worst  cases,  but  permit 
the  perpetuation  of  essentially  the  same 
conditions  of  psychological  stress  that  have 
made  the  area  a  slum  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  not  only  the  poor  who  suffer  from  a 
damaging  sense  of  isolation,  but  the  more 
"privileged"  classes  are  also  impoverished 
by  separation  from  the  former.   The  dehuman- 
ization  of  man  is  furthered,  too,  by  neglect 
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of  individual  needs  in  the  work  environ- 
ment, carving  up  of  cities  by  speedways, 
proliferation  of  apartment  buildings  and  row 
housing,  and  the  monotony  of  suburbs.   Most 
of  today's  planners  are  well  aware  of  the 
inadequacies  of  schematized  solutions,  but 
are  faced  with  demands  for  speed  and  economy 
that  leave  out  human  needs.   (CK) 


157.   GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION 

(a)  William  J.  Bowman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016,  1968, 
207  pp.  +  index.   $9.95  per  copy. 
LC  67-29931.   (c)  Individual  research. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  increasing  complexity  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  information  has  produced 
a  corresponding  gap  between  this  body  of  fact 
and  the  core  of  general  understanding  within 
our  culture;  graphic  communication  offers  a 
universal  language  to  convey  ideas  beyond 
their  specialized  fields. 

This  book  integrates  the  different  fields  of 
graphic  practice  under  a  common  visual  phi- 
losophy by  identifying  the  range  of  ideas 
which  can  be  visually  presented,  describing 
the  elements  of  visual  language  offering  a 
design  methodology  to  translate  ideas  into 
visual  statements,  and  including  an  organized 
collection  of  design  models  which  serves  as 
a  working  library  of  ideas  in  industrial  or 
classroom  situations.   The  book  is  intended 
for  use  by  anyone  concerned  with  clear  pre- 
sentation of  ideas,  whether  he  is  an  illus- 
trator, designer,  technical  author,  research- 
er, editor,  or  educator.   (CK  and  JS) 


158.   BOSTON  TELEVISION  CURRICULUM  ON  OPEN 
SPACE 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  approved  a  grant  to  Boston 
educational  television  station  WGBH  for  de- 
velopment of  a  television  curriculum  for 
nationwide  school  use,  as  well  as  family 
viewing,  on  open  space,  urban  beautif ication, 
and  historic  preservation  in  cities.   The 
grant  will  be  matched  with  an  equal  sum  by 
a  consortium  of  five  national  foundations: 
Ford  Foundation,  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation, 
Old  Dominion  Foundation,  American  Conserva- 
tion Association,  Inc.,  and  Twenty-One  Inch 
Classroom.   The  demonstration  project  will 


be  the  first  public  education  program  spon- 
sored by  the  federal  government  designed  to 
improve  public  awareness  of  the  relationship 
of  the  urban  environment  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  aesthetic  and  historical  values. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  project  will  help  improve 
citizen  participation  in  these  efforts  and 
stimulate  private  and  voluntary  efforts  to 
upgrade  the  urban  environment. 

For  further  information,  contact:   Robert 
Larsen,  Director,  Education  Division, 
WGBH-TV,  125  Western  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02134.   (CK) 


159.   PUBLIC  CONTROL  OF  ROADSIDE  ADVERTIS- 
ING AND  JUNKYARDS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
Final  reports  to  be  issued  following 
completion.   (c)  Donald  T.  Sutte,  Jr., 
and  Associates  and  the  Real  Estate 
Research  Corporation,  under  contract 
with  the  Highway  Research  Board.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  study  consists  of  two  proj- 
ects:  Public  Control  of  Roadside  Advertis- 
ing Signs  Project,  by  Donald  T.  Sutte,  Jr., 
and  Associates;  and  Public  Control  of  Junk- 
yards Project,  conducted  by  Real  Estate  Re- 
search Corporation.   Both  projects  are  based 
on  the  major  federal  policy  changes  regarding 
control  of  roadside  advertising  signs  and 
junkyards  incorporated  in  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification  Act  of  1965.   These  changes  af- 
fected state  and  local  programs  to  the 
degree  that  valuation  and  other  legal  re- 
search is  needed. 

The  Roadside  Advertising  Signs  Project  will 
review  cases  and  discuss  the  elements  of 
compensation  for  elimination  of  signs,  and 
develop  a  general  statement  regarding  all 
applicable  valuation  principles  and  concepts 
pertaining  to  the  special  purpose  nature  of 
billboards . 

The  Public  Control  of  Junkyards  Project  will 
review  all  decided  cases  regarding  compen- 
sation paid  for  the  relocation,  removal, 
and  disposal  of  junkyards,  and  will  organize 
a  valuation  research  phase  to  consider  al- 
ternative methods  of  estimating  junkyard 
compensation.   (ML) 
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160. 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 
LANDSCAPE  DESIGN 


(a)  Ian  R.  Stewart, 
and  published  under 
Council  of  Planning 
Bibliography  No.  68 
Council  of  Planning 
Box  229,  Monticello 
February,  1969,  20 
(c)  Cornell  Univers 
City  and  Regional  P 


(b)  Completed 
the  above  title  as 
Librarians  Exchange 

Available  from 
Librarians,  P.  0. 
111.   61856, 
pp.   $2.00  per  copy, 
ity,  Department  of 
lanning.   (d)  None. 


Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography  was 
originally  prepared  for  an  investigation  of 
the  public  parks  movement  of  19th  century 
America,  but  it  also  includes  entries  on  the 
history  of  American  city  planning,  landscape 
architecture  and  design,  and  municipal  re- 
form.  The  time  span  is  from  approximately 
1840  to  1910,  with  special  emphasis,  by 
necessity,  on  the  work  of  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted.   (ML) 


161.   HISTORY  OF  HUMAN  SETTLEMENTS  AND 
URBAN  DESIGN 

(a)  Gideon  Golany.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians  Exchange 
Bibliography  No.  77.   Available  from 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians,  P.  0. 
Box  229,  Monticello,  111.   61856, 
April,  1969,  51  pp.   $5.00  per  copy, 
(c)  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Department  of  Urban  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography  con- 
tains 688  entries  pertaining  to  the  history 
and  development  of  human  settlements  from 
the  early  ages  and  the  evolution  of  civili- 
zation to  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 
Entries  are  arranged  historically,  and  geo- 
graphically where  applicable,  under  such 
section  headings  as:   The  Evolution  of  Civi- 
lization; The  Nomadic  Society;  The  Ancient 
Middle  East,  City  and  Society;  Roman  Civili- 
zation and  Settlement;  Medieval  Ages;  Pre- 
Industrial  City;  The  City  in  Europe  Before 
the  19th  Century;  East  and  South-East  Asia, 
Civilization  and  City;  American  Culture  and 
City;  and  Architecture  and  Art  through  the 
Centuries.   (ML) 


162.   HISTORIC  PRESERVATION:   A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(a)  Gary  L.  Menges.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians  Exchange 
Bibliography  No.  79.   Available  from 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians,  P.  0. 
Box  229,  Monticello,  111.   61856,  May, 
1969,  61  pp.   $5.00  per  copy.   (c) 
Cornell  University,  Fine  Arts  Library, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography, 
containing  778  entries,  focuses  on  the  pre- 
servation of  historic  buildings,  sites,  and 
towns.   Though  references  to  work  in  many 
other  countries  are  included,  emphasis  is 
on  preservation  in  the  United  States.   Entries 
are  classified  under  the  following  headings: 
bibliographies;  directories;  periodicals; 
general,  subcategorized  by  country  or  state; 
architectural  surveys,  subcategorized  by 
state;  legal  aspects;  restoration  and  main- 
tenance; environmental  aesthetics;  and  addi- 
tional references.   (ML) 


163.   A  GENERAL  BOOKLIST  ON  URBAN  DESIGN 

(a)  Roger  Montgomery.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians  Ex- 
change Bibliography  No.  84.   Available 
from  Council  of  Planning  Librarians, 
P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello,  111.   61856, 
May,  1969,  10  pp.   $1.50  per  copy, 
(c)  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Designed  to  cover  ideas  an  urban 
designer  should  know,  this  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy is  eclectic,  and  aims  at  providing 
an  overview  of  civic  design  thought  and 
practice  since  the  late  19th  century.   It 
also  contains  references  to  the  housing  and 
city  planning  movements  which  have  contri- 
buted to  the  recent  evolution  of  urban  design 
practice.   However,  the  author  has  deliber- 
ately omitted  many  areas  of  concern,  such 
as  environmental  psychology,  quantitative 
"scientific"  design  methods,  and  many  of 
the  perspectives  on  civic  design  drawn  from 
social  science  and  economics.   This  booklist 
is  an  effort  to  define  the  "culture"  of  many 
in  an  older  generation  of  urban  designers. 
(CK) 
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URBAN  RENEWAL 


164.   BENEFIT-COST  APPLICATIONS  IN  URBAN 

RENEWAL:   SUMMARY  OF  THE  FEASIBILITY 
STUDY 

(a)  Philip  H.  Friedly,  Jerome 
Rothenberg,  Jon  E.  Burkhardt ,  and 
James  L.  Hedrick.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Resource  Management  Corporation. 
Available  from  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402, 
August,  1968,  35  pp.   $.45  per  copy, 
(c)  Resource  Management  Corporation, 
for  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Office  of  Economic 
and  Market  Analysis.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  document  is  a  summary  of  a 
report  by  Resource  Management  Corporation 
embodying  the  results  of  a  feasibility  study 
of  benefit-cost  analysis  as  a  tool  for 
evaluating  urban  renewal  projects.   The 
study  undertook  to  assess  the  applicability 
of  benefit-cost  analysis  to  three  specific 
types  of  urban  renewal  decisions,  to  iden- 
tify the  factors  and  variables  that  must  be 
included  in  a  benefit-cost  analysis  of  re- 
newal undertakings ,  and  to  examine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  variables  and  factors 
can  be  accurately  measured  or  predicted. 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  summary  is  to 
present  a  list  of  welfare  indicators — signs 
of  movement  toward  broad  social  welfare 
goals — that  could  be  used  in  a  benefit-cost 
approach  to  urban  renewal  evaluations. 
These  indicators  include  housing  market 
price,  quantity,  preference,  and  quality, 
changes;  changes  in  neighborhood  environment; 
private  investment  response;  impact  of  re- 
locatees  on  new  neighborhoods;  economic 
redistributions;  population  redistributions; 
and  the  social  costs  of  slum  living. 

Findings.   The  welfare  indicators  represent 
a  first  approximation  of  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  evaluation  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  and  urban  renewal  and  Model  City 
policy  evaluations.   They  are  most  effec- 
tive when  used  to  provide  reliable  esti- 
mates on  which  to  base  a  decision  and  to 
provide  an  understanding  of  the  effects  of 
renewal  activities.   (ML) 


165.   WATERFRONT  RENEWAL 


(a)  Donald  F.  Wood  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 


above  title  by  the  Bureau  of  State 
Planning,  Department  of  Administration, 
State  of  Wisconsin,  1  W.  Wilson  St., 
Madison,  Wise.   53702,  October,  1968, 
64  pp.  +  appendices.   No  charge.   (c) 
State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of 
Administration,  Bureau  of  State  Plan- 
ning, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Urban  Renewal  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  is  concerned  with  the 
application  of  renewal  techniques  to  urban 
waterfronts,  based  on  a  study  of  20  port 
and  harbor  communities  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Mississippi  River.   A  waterfront 
renewal  program  consists  of  recognition  and 
definition  of  waterfront  problems  and  the 
creation  of  a  comprehensive  community  pro- 
gram to  attack  and  overcome  them.   The  first 
chapter  of  the  report  discusses  these  prob- 
lems and  summarizes  the  causes  of  water- 
front blight.   Chapter  II  discusses  urban 
waterfront  planning  and  goals,  and  uses  of 
waterfront  land.   Chapter  III  lists  actions 
which  local  governments  can  take  and  refers 
to  specific  examples  in  Wisconsin. 

Findings.   (1)  Surface  water  pollution  is 
the  most  important  water-related  cause  of 
urban  waterfront  deterioration.   (2)  Greater 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  placing  of 
expressways  parallel  to  urban  waterfronts; 
they  serve  to  sever  the  waterfront  from  the 
rest  of  the  city.   (3)  Most  ports  are  unable 
to  accommodate  the  physical  dimensions  of 
vessels  now  in  use.   (4)  Undeveloped  shore- 
line is  being  developed  for  uses  ranging 
from  heavy  industry  to  cottages.   Frequently 
this  occurs  where  rural  units  of  government 
have  inadequate  controls  on  lot  size,  waste 
disposal,  or  new  construction.   (5)  Stricter 
controls  are  needed  for  maintenance  of  shore- 
line structures.   (6)  Public  ownership  of 
shoreline  parcels  should  be  considered. 
(7)  Billboard  controls  should  be  considered 
for  waterfront  areas.   (8)  Waterfront  plan- 
ning and  renewal  should  be  practiced  within 
the  planning  agency.   (ML) 


•  LAND  USE 


166.   TWO  LAND  USE  REPORTS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

(a)  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Chairman.   (b)  Com- 
pleted in  1968.   Findings  issued  as 
reports  prepared  for  the  consideration 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
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Problems.   The  two  reports  are:   Re- 
search Report  No.  12,  Allen  D.  Manvel , 
Robert  H.  Gustafson,  and  Ronald  B. 
Welch,  Three  Land  Research  Studies, 
1968,  72  pp.   $.70  per  copy;  and  No. 
13,  Grace  Milgram,  U.  S.  Land  Prices 
— Directions  and  Dynamics,  1968,  70 
pp.  +  bibliography.   $.75  per  copy. 
Both  available  from  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402.   (c)  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems.   (d)  14:2-302;  15:1- 
355;  15:2-112  and  222;  and  16:1-169. 

Problem.   The  first  of  the  Three  Land  Re- 
search  Studies,  Allen  D.  Manvel,  "Trends  in 
the  Value  of  Real  Estate  and  Land,  1956  to 
1966,"  is  based  largely  on  findings  of  the 
periodic  Census  of  Governments  regarding 
real  estate  subject  to  property  taxation. 
The  author,  through  a  careful  estimating 
process,  fully  explained  in  the  report, 
derived  figures  covering  substantially  all 
privately  owned  realty  in  the  nation.   The 
results  indicate  that:   (1)  Between  1956 
and  1966,  the  value  of  such  taxable  real 
estate,  including  land  and  structures,  rose 
from  $697  to  $1,261  billion.   (2)  Taxable 
land,  alone,  rose  from  $269  to  $523  billion. 
(3)  There  was  a  rise  in  the  value  of  taxable 
urban  land  from  $157  to  $320  billion.   (4) 
The  average  value  of  lots  underlying  single- 
family  urban  houses  rose  53  percent;  and  the 
average  value  of  vacant  lots  rose  86  percent. 
Since  land  makes  up  a  sizable  part  of  the 
cost  of  housing,  the  relevance  of  these 
figures  to  our  national  housing  problem  is 
obvious. 

The  second  study,  by  the  same  author,  "Land 
Use  in  106  Large  Cities,"  is  based  on  a 
survey  conducted  for  the  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems  by  the  Government's  Divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which 
obtained  geographic  data  from  most  of  the 
cities  with  populations  exceeding  100,000. 
This  study  concluded  that:   (1)  Although 
most  large-city  planning  agencies  have  some 
statistics  on  land  use,  the  figures  are 
often  several  years  old,  and  commonly  lack 
separate  detail  for  some  significant  property 
classes.   (2)  These  large  cities  have  much 
more  undeveloped  land  than  all  the  area 
being  used  for  commercial  and  industrial 
purposes.   (3)  About  one-third  of  the  area 
of  large  cities  is  devoted  to  public  uses, 
with  streets  alone  taking  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  land.   (4)  Residential  use  typically 
accounts  for  less  than  one-third  of  all 
large-city  land;  commercial,  industrial,  and 
railway  uses  between  8  and  16  percent. 


The  last  of  the  studies  in  this  report, 
Robert  H.  Gustafson  and  Ronald  B.  Welch, 
"Estimating  California  Land  Values  from 
Independent  Statistical  Indicators,"  des- 
cribes an  experimental  effort  to  determine 
how  the  market  value  of  taxable  land  in 
California  could  best  be  estimated  by 
reference  to  such  other  measures  as  popula- 
tion, school  enrollment,  retail  sales, 
personal  income,  and  wage  payments.   The 
experiment  made  extensive  use  of  background 
data  and  computer-applied  statistical  opera- 
tions originally  developed  by  the  California 
State  Board  of  Equalization  as  part  of  its 
regular  program  for  intercounty  equalization 
of  property  tax  assessments.   The  findings, 
the  author  warns,  should  not  be  considered 
automatically  transferable  to  other  areas 
or  time  periods,  but  suggests  it  may  be  possi- 
ble for  other  states  to  make  advance  estimates 
of  land  value  increases  by  methods  similar 
to  those  used  in  California. 

The  major  point  of  Report  No.  13,  Grace 
Milgram,  U.  S.  Land  Prices — Directions  and 
Dynamics,  is  the  surprising  lack  of  detailed, 
solid  information  about  land  values.   This 
leaves  a  number  of  questions  unanswered  and, 
at  present,  unanswerable.   Part  of  this 
vacuum  has  been  filled  by  the  studies  des- 
cribed above,  and  Mrs.  Milgram  has  been  able 
to  use  some  of  those  findings. 

The  gaps  in  theory  and  data  arise  from  the 
many  variables  which  create  value  in  land, 
ranging  from  fertility  and  closeness  to 
markets  in  agricultural  areas  to,  in  urban 
land,  population  patterns,  change  in  land 
use,  and  the  unpredictability  of  future 
changes  in  such  use.   The  author  feels  that 
expansion  of  the  Census  of  Governments' 
survey  of  market  transactions  to  include 
acreage  and  more  specific  locational  classi- 
fications would  be  a  major  step  toward 
obtaining  data  which  would  permit  develop- 
ment of  a  land  price  index — an  important 
tool  for  further  analysis. 

However,  while  research  continues,  govern- 
ments must  act.   Among  other  suggestions, 
one  the  author  feels  might  be  most  effec- 
tive is  building  up  a  land  reserve,  by  state 
or  federal  action,  if  metropolitan  bodies 
cannot  be  established.   Such  a  land  bank 
would  buy  land  in  the  open  market,  on  the 
edge  of  development  and  beyond,  could  then 
resell  or  lease  it  on  terms  which  encouraged 
both  low-cost  housing  and  desirable  develop- 
ment patterns.   Further  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  creating  such  a  land  reserve  is 
strongly  recommended.   (CK) 
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167.   JOBS,  PEOPLE  AND  LAND 
SIMULATION  STUDY 


BAY  AREA 


printouts  of  population  projections,  and 
describe  programming  considerations  in  rela- 
tion to  computer  availability.   (JGP) 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
The  Center  for  Real  Estate  and  Urban 
Economics,  Institute  of  Urban  and  Re- 
gional Development,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Calif.   94720, 
1968,  447  pp.   $5.00  per  copy.   (c) 
University  of  California  (Berkeley) , 
Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional  De- 
velopment, Center  for  Real  Estate  and 
Urban  Economics,  with  partial  support 
from  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  aims  of  this  project  are  to: 

(1)  analyze  the  impact  of  changes  in  employ- 
ment on  land  use  in  the  nine-county  (later 
extended  to  thirteen)  San  Francisco  Bay  Area; 

(2)  analyze  the  impact  of  major  transporta- 
tion investment  on  the  pattern  of  urban  land 
use;  (3)  evaluate  the  impact  of  current  urban 
renewal  programs  on  land  use;  and  (4)  project 
future  urban  growth  patterns  in  the  Bay  area. 

The  study  evaluates  current  (up  to  1962)  land 
use/transportation  models  and  describes  the 
test  run  of  a  prototype  model  of  Santa  Clara 
county.   A  county  model  was  designed  to 
predict  employment  and  land  use  to  2020, 
using  several  linked  submodels  of  (1)  employ- 
ment and  population  structure,  (2)  migration, 

(3)  employment  location,  (4)  retail  develop- 
ment, and  (5)  residential  location.   Fore- 
casts of  regional  employment  by  major  indus- 
trial categories  and  of  population  are  made 
exogenously,  the  existing  pattern  of  labor 
availability  and  site  characteristics  is 
analyzed  and  employment  allocated  within  the 
study  area  accordingly.   Residences  are 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  this  employment 
distribution,  and  finally,  employment  and 
residential  data  are  used  to  generate  pres- 
sures which  modify  land  use  in  succeeding 
iterations  of  the  model.   Six  forecasting 
techniques  used  in  previous  metropolitan 
economic  and  land-use  studies  are  compared 
with  a  view  to  developing  the  final  BASS 
model. 

Each  integral  submodel  is  treated  extensive- 
ly, presenting  its  underlying  assumptions, 
methodology,  the  system  of  programming  equa- 
tions, and  flowcharts.   The  submodel  inputs 
and  outputs  are  evaluated  independently, 
and  the  composite  BASS  forecasts  compared 
with  other  planning  projections  in  the  Bay 
area.   The  appendices  to  the  report  contain 


168.   WHERE  NOT  TO  BUILD: 
SPACE  PLANNING 


A  GUIDE  FOR  OPEN 


(a)  Edward  0.  Moe ,  Delbert  B.  Ward, 
and  Morris  E.  Johnson.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Technical  Bulletin  No.  1,  by  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  April,  1968,  96  pp. 
+  appendices.   Available  from  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402.   $1.00  per  copy.   (c) 
University  of  Utah,  Institute  of  Urban 
Studies  and  Services,  under  contract 
with  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  handbook  has  been  prepared 
to  provide  a  working  basis  of  concept  and 
application  in  open-space  planning.   The 
authors  seek  to  establish  the  concept  of 
open  space  as  a  functional  land  use,  and 
give  an  outline  of  how  such  space  may  be 
classified  as  a  functional  land  use,   coor- 
dinated with  the  classification  of  land 
uses  of  building  or  development  use.   They 
also  suggest  how  open  space  may  be  used  as 
a  control  for  planning,  and  give  some  guides 
to  follow  in  open-space  planning  as  part  of 
comprehensive  planning.   If  land  is  disposed 
of  without  a  planned  use,  past  errors  will 
continue  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  such  mistakes. 

The  emphasis  in  this  study  is  primarily  on 
the  impact  of  urban  growth  on  open  space, 
used  and  unused.   The  principles  and  classi- 
fication system  developed,  however,  may  be 
applied  at  any  scale,  and  to  rural  as  well 
as  urbanized  and  urbanizing  areas.   (CK) 


169.   ENVIRONMENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS  PLAN- 
NING 

(a)  Jacob  Kaminsky.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Regional  Planning  Council,  701  St. 
Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md .   21202,  July, 
1968,  45  pp.,  mimeo.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  Regional  Planning  Council 
(Baltimore) ,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Urban  Planning  Assistance 
Program.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   The  report  discusses  the  need  for 
a  change  from  conventional  land  use  planning, 
and  presents,  as  an  alternative,  the  concept 
of  environmental  characteristics  planning. 
In  addition  to  a  general  description  of  the 
concept,  a  specific  proposal  for  the  Balti- 
more Region  is  set  forth.   This  proposal 
describes  environmental  characteristic  types 
and  a  framework  for  land  development  regula- 
tion at  the  regional  level.   However,  the 
concept  is  applicable  to  all  levels  of  plan- 
ning and  land  development  regulation.   While 
planning  is  done  on  local,  regional,  and 
state  levels,  land  development  controls 
exist  only  at  the  local  level.   Effort  by 
regional  agencies  in  preparing  regional  land 
development  regulations  has  been  concen- 
trated, to  date,  in  the  preparation  of  model 
zoning  ordinances  for  local  agencies.   Ful- 
fillment of  regional  plans  requires  imple- 
mentation, including  land  development  regu- 
lations at  the  local  level.   Such  regulations 
are  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of  the 
plan. 

The  content  of  conventional  regional  plans 
is  identical  to  local  plans,  i.  e. ,  a  break- 
down of  areas  by  use.   This  existing  concept 
of  plans  and  conventional  controls  affects 
development  patterns  which  have  in  many 
instances  created  unsatisfactory  environ- 
ments.  The  report  briefly  points  out  the 
factors  contributing  to  that  condition.   It 
proposes  a  concept  in  which  the  plan  and 
implementing  regulations  can  be  prepared  at 
regional  as  well  as  local  levels,  with  each 
differing  from  the  other  while  interrelating 
in  a  manner  appropriate  to  each  level  of 
planning.   (JK) 


170.   NON-URBAN  PATTERNS  OF  LAND  UTILIZA- 
TION, 1963-1968 

(a)  Betty  Baxtresser.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Library  List  No.  93,  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  National 
Agricultural  Library,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20250,  September,  1968,  39  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  National  Agri- 
cultural Library.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  annotated  bibliography  pre- 
sents selected  references  on  current  and 
projected  patterns  of  non-urban  land  utili- 
zation and  the  effects  of  these  patterns  on 
rural  growth,  transportation,  land  values, 
public  lands,  forest  resources,  natural 


resource  conservation,  and  regional  planning. 
While  the  material  cited  essentially  concerns 
the  United  States,  foreign  publications  (in 
English)  are  included  if  they  cover  general 
land  utilization  problems  and  possible  solu- 
tions common  to  all  nations.   Selections  are 
from  periodical  literature  and  books  published 
between  1963  and  1968. 

Author  and  subject  indexes  are  included. 
(BB) 


171.   DECENTRALIZATION  OF  BUSINESS  ACTIVI- 
TIES IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

(a)  Fred  A.  Tarpley,  Jr.,  Lawrence  S. 
Davidson,  and  David  D.  Clark.   (b) 
In  process.   Preliminary  summaries 
available;  final  draft  reports  in  proc- 
ess,  (c)  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, School  of  Industrial  Manage- 
ment, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  shifting  of  business 
operations  away  from  the  central  city. 

Hypothesis.   Technological  advances  in  com- 
munications are  allowing  firms  to  decentral- 
ize their  operations  to  reach  improved  labor 
markets. 

Method.   Survey  methods  are  being  used  to 
obtain  data  for  two  related  studies.   One 
study  deals  with  the  relocation  of  office 
activity  to  suburban  areas.   In  this  study, 
a  questionnaire  developed  from  personal 
interviews  with  executives  in  suburban  of- 
fice parks  was  sent  to  900  offices  randomly 
selected  from  buildings  and  parks  in  the 
sample  area.   Data  were  related  according 
to  the  type  of  office  located  in  the  study 
area,  the  functions  that  these  offices 
performed,  previous  locations,  and  the  major 
reasons  for  choosing  a  suburban  location. 

In  the  second  study,  basic  data  were  obtained 
from  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
concerning  labor  markets,  capital  expendi- 
tures, and  personnel  differences  between 
operator  facilities  in  downtown  Atlanta  and 
in  suburban  and  exurban  locations.   In  addi- 
tion, census  data  were  used  to  show  labor 
market  differentials. 


Findings.   From  the  first  study,  these  ten- 
tative findings  emerged:   (1)  offices  that 
locate  in  suburban  areas  were  typically 
small  and  predominantly  sales  offices;  (2) 
traffic  and  parking  were  the  reasons  given 
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most  frequently  for  choosing  a  suburban 
location;  (3)  many  of  the  agglomeration 
economies  frequently  associated  with  down- 
town areas  apply  for  offices  within  office 
parks;  and  (4)  dispersal  away  from  downtown 
locations  had  certain  labor  market  benefits 
in  terms  of  both  clerical  and  nonclerical 
workers. 

The  moving  of  telephone  exchange  operations 
to  suburban  and  exurban  locations  was  a 
result,  in  large  part,  of  labor  market 
differentials.   It  was  found,  for  example, 
that  labor  turnover  rates,  especially  in 
the  first  six  months,  were  significantly 
less  for  suburban  and  exurban  location 
than  for  the  central  business  district. 
(FAT) 


172.   CHANGING  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CENTRAL 

BUSINESS  DISTRICT  IN  SMALL  URBAN  AREAS: 
A  CASE  STUDY  OF  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 

(a)  W.  L.  Grecco  and  S.  T.  Roweis. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Purdue  University, 
Joint  Highway  Research  Project,  under 
sponsorship  of  Indiana  State  Highway 
Commission.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  functions  performed  by 
the  central  business  district  (CBD)  of 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  during  the  period  1950- 
1967;  develop  a  simplified  methodology  for 
analyzing  CBD  functional  changes  in  small- 
sized  urban  areas. 

Method.   The  CBD  was  delimited  on  the  basis 
of  the  predominance  of  nonresidential  uses. 
Within  the  CBD,  a  central  core  was  distin- 
guished from  a  fringe  on  the  basis  of  land 
values.   For  the  area  thus  delimited  for 
1950,  1957,  1960,  1963,  and  1967,  detailed 
data  were  collected  on  three  major  CBD 
functional  aspects:   space-use,  assessed 
valuations,  and  employment.   More  general 
information  on  the  three  aspects  were  ob- 
tained for  the  urban  area  at  large.   Two 
aspects  of  CBD  functional  changes  were 
analyzed:   (1)  the  changing  importance  of 
the  CBD  in  the  urban  area,  and  (2)  the  in- 
ternal CBD  functional  changes. 

Findings.   The  CBD  in  the  urban  area  declined 
significantly  during  the  study  period.   How- 
ever, it  still  performed  an  essential  role 
as  a  tax  base  and  as  an  employment  center. 
(WLG) 


173.   THE  LAW  OF  AIRSPACE 


(a)  Robert  R.  Wright.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  and  New 
York,  1968,  575  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated.  LC  67-30526.   (c)  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Law  School.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  deals  with  the  law 
affecting  use  of  airspaces.   The  scarcity 
of  land  in  the  growing  cities  of  the  United 
States  requires  increasing  emphasis  on  use 
of  space  over  railroad  tracks,  highways  and 
freeways,  and,  in  some  cases,  space  above 
existing  buildings.   The  problems  of  regu- 
lation, ownership,  and  transfers  of  owner- 
ship of  interest  in  airspace  are  important 
issues  affecting  the  growth  of  our  urban 
areas. 

In  this  volume,  the  author  develops  proce- 
dures and  instruments  necessary  to  trans- 
fer interest  in  airspace  and  establishes 
their  legal  basis;  discusses  cases  and 
statutes  for  establishing,  maintaining,  and 
transferring  interests  in  space;  and  devel- 
ops the  history  of  the  use  of  this  resource. 
In  addition,  problems  directly  involved  in 
aviation  and  airport  activities  are  explored. 

Topics  covered  include:   space  in  an  urban 
society;  the  English  background;  usque  ad 
coelum  in  America,  its  early  development 
and  application;  the  upper  chamber  in  the 
condominium;  aviation  and  airspace  ownership; 
airspace  ownership  in  modern  America;  social 
economic  growth  and  the  principle  of  change; 
some  particular  legal  problems  in  space 
utilization  over  or  under  rights  of  way; 
valuation  of  airspace;  air  transactions  and 
conveyances;  and  airspace  utilization  of 
used  policies  and  problems.   A  bibliography, 
table  of  cases,  and  appendix  are  included. 

This  historical  and  practical  treatment  of 
airspace  law  should  be  of  direct  benefit  to 
attorneys,  urban  planners,  and  municipal 
administrators.   (CWF) 
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174.   METROPOLITAN  PLAN  EVALUATION  METHOD- 
OLOGY 

(a)  David  E.  Boyce,  Norman  D.  Day, 
and  Chris  McDonald.   (b)  Completed 
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March,  1969.   A  mimeographed  8-page 
summary,  under  the  above  title,  is 
being  distributed  in  advance  of  the 
reproduction  and  distribution  of  the 
complete  130-page  report.   Requests 
for  copies  of  the  full  report  should 
be  directed  to  Carl  N.  Swerdloff, 
Land  Use  Planning  Branch,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20591,  or  David  E.  Boyce,  Regional 
Science  Department,  Wharton  School, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.   19104.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  University  of  Pennsylvania,  In- 
stitute for  Environmental  Studies, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Transportation,  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.   (d)  None. 

Problem.    (1)  Review  the  plan-making  process 
in  general,  and  evaluate  methodology  in 
particular,  of  the  major  land-use  and 
transportation  planning  programs.   (2) 
Formulate  guidelines  on  the  use  and  eval- 
uation of  alternative  plans  in  a  continuing 
planning  process,  and  recommend  research 
priorities. 

Method.   Thirteen  planning  programs  were 
reviewed,  including  those  of  most  large 
U.  S.  metropolitan  regions.   Evidence  that 
land-use  and  transportation  alternatives 
were  central  to  the  plan-making  process 
was  the  main  criterion  for  including  a 
program  in  this  review.   A  few  programs 
were  selected  because  of  their  particular 
methodological  strengths. 

Findings.   (1)  Many  of  the  methods  for  pre- 
paring alternatives  that  had  been  envisaged 
for  these  programs  were  substantially  more 
difficult  to  implement  than  expected.   This 
conclusion  applies  to  both  computer  models 
of  urban  development,  and  to  the  refinement 
of  plan-form  concepts  for  preparing  alter- 
natives.  (2)  The  land-use  and  transporta- 
tion alternatives  prepared  were  much  less 
different  from  what  had  been  expected, 
given  the  variation  in  the  number  and 
range  of  policies  and  the  assumptions  exam- 
ined.  (3)  The  subsequent  evaluation  of 
alternative  plans  has  been  less  successful 
than  expected  in  terms  of  providing  an 
adequate  basis  for  decisions. 

Although  some  guidelines  for  planning  agen- 
cies that  could  be  implemented  immediately 
are  recommended,  the  report  indicates  that 
a  substantial  amount  of  research  is  needed 
in  three  general  areas:   (1)  A  more  detailed 


specification  of  the  continuing  planning 
process  is  necessary.   (2)  New  procedures 
are  required  to  prepare  alternatives  to 
implement  fully  the  cyclic  learning  process 
described.   (3)  Plan  characteristics  suit- 
able for  evaluation  need  to  be  defined  in 
more  operational  terms,  and  incorporated 
into  evaluation  methods  appropriate  for 
cycles  of  various  levels  of  refinement  and 
precision. 

Tables  within  the  text  of  this  report  graph- 
ically organize  the  method,  findings,  and 
recommendations.   (CK) 


175.   FACTORS  INFLUENCING  MODAL  TRIP 
ASSIGNMENT 

(a)  Frederick  C.  Bock.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  National  Cooperative  Highway 
Research  Program  Report  57.   Available 
from  Highway  Research  Board,  2101 
Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20418,  1968,  78  pp.   $3.20 
per  copy.   (c)  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  Research  Institute, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  the  main  factors  that 
jointly  influence  the  utilization  of  multi- 
modal urban  transportation  facilities  and 
develop  techniques  of  analysis  and  predic- 
tion to  aid  in  the  planning  of  future  fa- 
cilities. 

Method.   Existing  modal  split  models  were 
reviewed  and  data  sources  and  methods  of 
data  acquisition  surveyed.   Characteristics 
of  the  five  metropolitan  areas  in  the  U.  S. 
that  have  rail  rapid  transit  service  were 
studied.   A  multiple-mode  transportation 
network  was  modeled  to  study  the  influence 
of  a  variety  of  factors  such  as  travel 
time,  monetary  costs,  levels  of  comfort, 
safety,  and  convenience.   These  factors 
were  then  related  to  the  user's  socioeco- 
nomic status  expressed  in  family  income, 
residential  density,  automobile  availability, 
and  travel  distance. 

Findings.   Relatively  uncomplicated  modal 
assignment  models  can  incorporate  nearly 
all  the  predictive  power  inherent  in  an 
extensive  set  of  independent  variables. 
It  was  found  that  the  following  factors 
influence  the  choice  of  modal  travel: 
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travel  time,  comfort,  cost,  car  necessity, 
walking  distance,  and  parking  availability. 
The  researcher  recommended  that  further 
work  be  completed  on  the  dynamic  interaction 
among  alternative  travel  modes  and  on  the 
development  and  application  of  appropriate 
statistical  models  and  methods  in  the  field 
of  multi-modal  trip  assignment.   (MEL) 


176.   THE  QUEENS-LONG  ISLAND  TRAFFIC 
DEMAND  MODEL 

(a)  Seymour  Kashin,  Albert  J. 
Syvertsen,  and  Marvin  L.  Landsman. 

(b)  Completed  and  available  from 
Peat,  Marwick,  Livingston  and 
Co.  (formerly  Traffic  Research 
Corporation),  219  E.  44th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10017,  April,  1968,  87 

pp.  +  appendices.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  Peat,  Marwick,  Livingston  and 
Co.  for  the  Queens-Long  Island  Mass 
Transportation  Demonstration  Program, 
under  sponsorship  of  City  of  New 
York,  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York 
City  Transit  Authority,  Nassau  County, 
Tri  State  Transportation  Commission, 
and  Long  Island  Railroad  with  partial 
support  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  and  apply  a  traffic 
demand  model  capable  of  providing  realistic 
estimates  of  travel  on  all  major  travel 
facilities  serving  the  Queens-Long  Island 
sector.   While  the  model  was  to  concentrate 
mainly  on  trips  from  Queens,  Nassau,  and 
Suffolk  Counties  into  the  mid-Manhattan 
central  business  district  (CBD) ,  it  was 
also  to  include  trips  to  and  from  lower 
Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and  other  portions  of 
the  metropolitan  region,  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  provide  usable  demand  estimates 
on  travel  facilities  joining  the  areas  of 
prime  concern.   The  model  was  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  effects  of  socioeconomic  factors, 
user  characteristics,  and  transportation 
system  variables  on  usage  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  (LIRR) ,  New  York  City  rail  tran- 
sit, bus,  and  private  automobile  facilities 
serving  the  study  area. 

Method.  A  model  was  constructed  which 
allows  the  estimation  of  interchange  vol- 
umes between  travel  analysis  zones  in  the 
study  area,  and  the  assignment  of  these 
trip  volumes  to  travel  facilities  to  pro- 
duce estimated  flows  of  persons  and  vehi- 
cles in  present  and  future  years.   The 


model  consisted  of  four  basic  elements: 
(1)  determination  of  travel  routes  and 
accessibilities;  (2)  trip  generation  and 
modal  split;  (3)  trip  interchange  volumes 
by  mode;  and  (4)  trip  assignment  by  mode 
and  route. 

Findings.   It  was  concluded  that  the  model 
is  a  suitably  sensitive  and  sufficiently 
reliable  model  to  be  used  for  transporta- 
tion planning  purposes  in  the  study  area. 
While  specifically  designed  for  the  New 
York  situation  described  in  the  report, 
the  model  has  a  number  of  features  that 
make  it  applicable  to  other  urban  areas. 
These  features  include  the  reliance  that 
can  be  placed  on  census  data,  the  ability 
to  split  trips  between  more  than  two  modes, 
and  the  use  of  standard  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  computer  programs  for  most  model 
operations.   These  characteristics  may 
fit  it  uniquely  to  planning  situations  in 
some  cities  that  cannot,  perhaps,  be  met 
using  other  available  traffic  models. 
(MEL) 


17  7.   NEW  CONCEPTS  IN  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS 

(a)  Ralph  Warburton  (ed.).   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  as  a  special  issue  of 
The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
by  The  Franklin  Institute  Research 
Laboratories,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Parkway  at  20th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.   19103,  November,  1968,  177  pp. 
$3.00  per  copy.   (c)  The  Franklin 
Institute  Research  Laboratories, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  articles  in  this  issue  of 
the  Journal  describe  the  award  winning 
entries  in  the  "Design  Awards  for  Urban 
Transportation"  competition  sponsored  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   Materials  are  arranged  under 
two  main  headings,  "Systems  Design"  and 
"Component  Design."   The  first  includes 
articles  on  rapid  transit  in  Atlanta; 
design  determinants  in  Seattle  and  New 
York;  design  procedures  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area;  the  Market  Street  East 
transportation  mall  in  Philadelphia;  and 
the  central  city  aerial  distribution  for 
Pittsburgh.   "Component  Design"  contains 
articles  on  design  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transit  Authority;  City  Hall  West 
Plaza/  15th  St.  Station,  Philadelphia; 
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La  Brea  Station,  Los  Angeles;  mass  transpor- 
tation; the  Transit  Expressway  in  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania;  the  Puget  Sound  Super- 
ferries;  and  an  article  on  the  sociological 
aspects  of  mass  transportation.   The  issue 
also  presents  guest  editorials  on  the  role 
of  the  federal  government  and  systems  design 
for  urban  transit. 

The  issue  aims  at  being  more  than  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  HUD  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Design  Awards  Program;  it  aims  at  being  an 
indicator  of  the  present  state  of  the  art 
of  functional  urban  design.   (CM) 


178.   A  REPRESENTATIVE  LIST  OF  U.  S.  GOVERN- 
MENT R&D  REPORTS  ON  TRANSPORTATION 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Clearing- 
house for  Federal,  Scientific,  and 
Technical  Information,  Springfield, 
Va.   22151,  May,  1968,  60  pp.   $3.00 
per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Institute  for  Applied  Technology.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  list  of  transportation  re- 
search and  development  (R&D)  reports  covers 
land,  including  high  speed  ground  transpor- 
tation; air,  including  supersonic  transport; 
sea;  and  systems  analysis.   There  is  also  a 
miscellaneous  section  which  includes  such 
subjects  as  international  traffic  of  radio- 
active materials,  prediction  of  sonic  boom 
characteristics,  and  other  areas  difficult 
to  classify.   (CK) 


179.   PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  AND 
DESIGN 

(a)  John  W.  Dickey.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians  Ex- 
change Bibliography  No.  78.   Available 
from  Council  of  Planning  Librarians, 
P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello,  111.   61856, 
May,  1969,  16  pp.   $1.50  per  copy, 
(c)  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
The  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  unannotated  bibliography  pre- 
sented here  is  intended  to  be  a  very  general 
one.   The  author  anticipates  that  it  will 
be  of  value  to  the  planner  or  engineer  who 


is  coming  into  contact  with  the  passenger 
transportation  field  for  the  first  time,  and 
needs  to  know  some  of  the  major  sources  of 
information.   The  bibliography  is  categorized 
according  to  the  general  steps  in  the  trans- 
portation planning  process.   (JWD) 


180.   TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  SYNTHESIS 

(a)  John  W.  Dickey.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians  Exchange 
Bibliography  No.  80.   Available  from 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians,  P.  0. 
Box  229,  Monticello,  111.   61856,  May, 
1969,  17  pp.   $1.50  per  copy.   (c) 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Center 
for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography 
offers  references  to  literature  concerning 
the  use  of  operations  research  and  manage- 
ment science  in  the  creation  or  synthesis 
of  public  transportation  systems.   A  trans- 
portation system  is  viewed  in  its  component 
parts  as  well  as  a  major  factor  in  land-use 
development.   References  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  arranging  land  use  to  suit  trans- 
portation are  presented  as  well.   Materials 
are  arranged  under  the  headings:   general; 
vehicles;  networks  and  guideways;  controls; 
terminals;  flow,  travel,  and  shipment  pat- 
terns; and  land-use  development  and  arrange- 
ment.  (JS) 


181.   TRAFFIC  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  FOR  URBAN 
AREAS 

(a)  John  W.  Dickey.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians  Ex- 
change Bibliography  No.  81.   Available 
from  Council  of  Planning  Librarians, 
P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello,  111.   61856, 
May,  1969,  21  pp.   $1.50  per  copy, 
(c)  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
The  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  unannotated  bibliography, 
the  investigator  presents  references  con- 
cerning procedures  for  timing  traffic  sig- 
nals.  His  aim  has  been  to  locate  the  rele- 
vant literature  in  widely  scattered  sources 
and  reduce  the  overlap  that  necessarily 
occurs  in  such  an  area  where  much  has  been 
written  by  being  highly  selective.   References 
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are  grouped  under  these  headings:   general; 
characteristics  of  vehicles  and  geometric 
design  related  to  traffic  signal  operation; 
undersaturated,  isolated  pretimed  signals; 
isolated  traffic  actuated  signals;  oversatu- 
rated  signals;  unique  control  schemes  for 
isolated  signals;  phasing  for  minor  move- 
ments; linear  (linked)  systems  of  signals; 
network  systems;  television  and  computer 
control  systems;  and  others.   (CK  and  JS) 


•  TRANSPORTATION— HIGHWAYS 


182.   COORDINATED  DATA  SYSTEM  FOR  HIGHWAY 
PLANNING 

(a)  William  E.  Blessing.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Highway  Planning  Technical  Report 
No.  7,  by  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   20591,  May,  1968,  21  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  describes  a  system 
that  should  result  in  more  efficient  use  of 
computers  to  process  planning  data.   A  re- 
view of  highway  planning  electronic  data 
processing  in  43  state  highway  departments 
over  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  revealed 
that  planners  have  not  been  sufficiently 
familiar  with  computer  systems  analysis  for 
programming  techniques  and  that  until  about 
two  years  ago,  many  planning  divisions  had 
access  only  to  computer  systems  that  essen- 
tially restricted  users  to  card  input  and 
output . 

The  Coordinated  Data  System  described  here 
contains  these  features:   (1)  It  provides  a 
flexible  procedure  by  which  to  collect, 
record,  and  code  data  in  an  easy,  uncompli- 
cated way.   (2)  Data  can  be  collected  as  it 
exists,  without  having  to  consider  how  a 
user  needs  the  data.   (3)  Data  values  are 
stored  in  a  computer  file  in  the  way  they 
exist  in  relation  to  one  another  along  a 
route.   (4)  Data  can  be  retrieved  according 
to  the  user's  specifications.   (5)  The  sys- 
tem is  modular.   It  can  be  developed  one 
file  at  a  time.   Additional  files  (that  is, 
new  data)  can  be  added  to  the  system  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  any  other  file. 
Such  additions  would  also  require  develop- 
ment of  new  computer  programs.   (CK) 


183.   RESEARCH  NEEDS  IN  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
National  Cooperative  Highway  Research 
Program  Report  No.  55.   Available  from 
the  Highway  Research  Board,  Publica- 
tions Department  805,  2101  Constitu- 
tion Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20418,  66  pp.   $2.80  per  copy.   (c) 
Bertram  D.  Tallamy  Associates  and 
Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates,  under 
contract  with  the  Highway  Research 
Board.   (d)  16:1-150. 

Problem.   In  response  to  concern  of  admin- 
istrators and  researchers  over  the  sometimes 
fragmented  and  uncorrelated  highway  trans- 
portation research  efforts  of  the  past,  the 
Tallamy-Smith  team  set  up  overall  objectives. 
They  identified  major  national  transportation 
research  goals,  followed  by  subordinate, 
compatible  goals  for  highway  transportation 
research. 

Under  national  transportation  goals  are 
listed:   (1)  Serve  national  commerce  and 
defense  by  developing  an  efficiently  func- 
tioning and  integrated  national  transporta- 
tion system.   (2)  Improve  national,  regional, 
and  community  development  through  the  best 
possible  transportation  service,  and  through 
the  integration  of  these  transportation  fa- 
cilities with  the  community.   (3)  Foster 
national  health  and  welfare,  as  affected  by 
transportation,  through  increased  safety 
and  convenience,  reduction  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  noise  abatement,  and  improved 
well-being  of  users  and  non-users  of  trans- 
port facilities. 

Highway  transportation  goals  include:   (1) 
Improve  highway  planning,  design,  and  con- 
struction as  part  of  an  integrated  trans- 
portation system.   (2)  Improve  the  role  of 
highway  transportation  in  intelligent  land 
use  and  urban  development  by  improving  the 
safety,  serviceability,  and  operations  of 
the  present  highway  system.   (3)  Foster  the 
integration  of  the  highway  with  the  community 
through  improved  identification  and  quanti- 
fication of  sociological,  political,  economic, 
and  aesthetic  factors  in  highway  transporta- 
tion. 

Under  each  of  these  goals,  the  consulting 
firms  placed  13  relatively  broad,  researchable 
problem  areas  that  are  currently  affecting 
attainment  of  the  goals.   Such  problem  areas, 
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notes  the  report,  should  be  reviewed  regu- 
larly and  updated  as  required.   (HRB) 


184.   COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  TRAFFIC  AS- 
SIGNMENT TECHNIQUES  WITH  ACTUAL  HIGH- 
WAY USE 

(a)  Matthew  J.  Huber,  Harvey  B. 
Boutwell,  and  David  K.  Witheford.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  National  Cooperative  Highway  Re- 
search Program  Report  No.  58.   Available 
from  the  Highway  Research  Board,  Publica- 
tions Department  805,  2101  Constitution 
Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20418, 
1968,  85  pp.   $3.60  per  copy.   LC  68- 
67235.   (c)  Yale  University,  Bureau 
of  Highway  Traffic,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  in  cooperation  with 
U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  had  two  objectives: 
(1)  to  compare  the  accuracy  of  predicted 
traffic  use  with  actual  use,  testing  the 
method  used  and  other  current  methods  being 
used;  (2)  to  prepare  a  plan  for  further 
testing  of  forecasting  and  assignment  proce- 
dures, including  development  of  measures  of 
change  in  traffic  patterns  of  a  network 
brought  about  by  a  new  facility. 

Method.   Forecasting  and  assignment  were 
treated  in  this  project  as  separate  aspects 
of  predicting  future  traffic  use.   Data  from 
two  states  (Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania) 
were  used  in  analyzing  assignment  techniques 
and  making  preliminary  analyses  of  forecast 
techniques.   Four  assignment  techniques  were 
used  to  test  assignments  to  an  isolated 
rural  highway  facility.   These  were  the  AASHO 
direction  curve,  the  California  diversion 
curve,  the  all-or-nothing  method,  and  a 
difference-ratio  method  (called  Easy) . 

Five  different  techniques  were  used  to  assign 
an  origin-destination  table  to  an  urban  net- 
work.  The  results  of  the  assignments  by 
these  five  methods,  Smock,  BPR,  Schneider, 
TRC,  and  Free,  were  then  compared  to  observed 
volumes  on  two  networks,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Findings.   The  analysis  of  assignments  on 
isolated  facilities  substantiated  previous 
observations  that  travel  time  is  a  better 
parameter  than  travel  distance.   Projecting 
1956  0-D  data  to  1963  proved  unsatisfactory 
because  the  only  basis  for  projection  over 
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the  7-year  period  was  population  growth,  and 
these  data  were  not  sufficient  to  give  the 
desired  results.   Projections  based  on  the 
changes  in  surveyed  trip-ends  proved  satis- 
factory, but  such  data  were  not  available 
to  the  forecaster  in  1956. 

Evaluation  of  assignment  techniques  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Raleigh  networks  showed  that 
when  comparing  assigned  to  observed  vehicle- 
miles  and  vehicle-hours  of  travel,  the  Free 
assignment  is  inferior  to  the  other  four 
techniques.   Still,  not  one  of  these  four 
is  clearly  superior  to  any  of  the  others. 
The  investigators  recommended  that  the 
Schneider  method  be  used  when  computer  costs 
and  adequacy  of  results  are  considered. 

Other  recommendations  were  made  concerning 
specific  aspects  of  assignment  such  as  the 
effects  of  changing  0-D  patterns  or  construc- 
tion of  major  facilities.   Also,  an  analysis 
of  errors  yielded  a  series  of  three  rela- 
tionships that  provides  a  range  of  errors 
which  might  be  expected  when  assigning  an 
0-D  table  to  a  network.   (MEL) 


185.   LOCATION  CRITERIA  AND  COMMUNICATION 
FRAMEWORKS  FOR  HIGHWAY  AND  SCHOOL 
PLANNERS 

(a)  Charles  Thomas  Moore  and  Joseph 
Barry  Mason.   (b)  Completed.   Findings 
to  be  published  as  a  monograph  in  the 
Spring  of  1969,  and  available  from 
J.  F.  Tribble,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Development,  Alabama  State 
Highway  Department,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
36104.   No  charge.   (c)  University  of 
Alabama,  Graduate  School,  under  spon- 
sorship of  State  of  Alabama,  Highway 
Department,  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Development,  and  U.  S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.   (d)  None.   (For  related  re- 
search, see  Digest  report  16:2-186, 
below. ) 

Problem.   The  major  aim  of  this  study  is  to 
delineate  the  goals  of  both  highway  and 
school  planners  and  to  develop  a  common  com- 
munication framework  for  resolution  of  con- 
flicts between  the  two  groups.   Highway 
planners  must  consider  the  educational  process 
because  highway  location  and  design  can  af- 
fect school  zoning,  school  construction, 
pupil  attendance  and  mobility,  existing 
school  structures,  and  neighborhood  integ- 
rity.  Inversely,  planning  and  investment 
decisions  of  the  school  planner  can  affect 
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highway  capacity,  movement,  cost,  and 
access. 

The  projects's  specific  objectives  are  to: 
(1)  determine  major  and  minor  goals  of  high- 
way and  school  personnel  in  order  to  analyze 
the  congruity  and  conflicts  resulting  from 
existing  and  planned  investments  of  both 
groups;  (2)  determine  the  standards  or  cri- 
teria on  which  planners  base  their  goals; 
(3)  determine  a  communication  and  evaluation 
system  which  will  permit  the  maximization 
of  social  and  economic  benefits  and  costs 
for  the  society  which  the  planner  serves; 
and  (4)  determine  and  evaluate  highway  and 
school  planners'  subsystems  of  goals  for 
safety  within  areas  near  existing  or  planned 
investments  in  schools  or  highways. 


Method, 


Interviews  were  conducted  with 


selected  members  of  state  and  division  high- 
way department  staffs  and  with  administrators 
of  urban  and  nonurban  school  systems.   Res- 
pondents were  asked  to  rank  a  series  of 
working  goals  in  the  areas  of  fiscal  and 
economic  goals,  physical  goals,  and  social 
and  aesthetic  goals.   These  goals  were  ranked 
via  a  forced  choice  process  on  an  ordinal 
scale.   Respondents  also  ranked  these  goals 
in  terms  of  their  ideal  importance.   Criteria 
designed  to  lead  to  the  attainment  of  these 
working  goals  were  also  ranked.   Nonpara- 
metric  statistical  techniques  were  applied 
in  analyzing  the  data.   Specifically,  these 
techniques  included  the  Spearman  rank  order 
coefficient  of  correlation,  the  Kendall  co- 
efficient of  concordance,  and  the  Mann- 
Whitney  U  Test  for  independence  of  samples. 

Findings.   (1)  Levels  of  agreement  as  to 
the  importance  of  such  intrinsic  goals  as 
safety,  health,  and  beauty  were  high.   (2) 
Levels  of  agreement  relative  to  instrumental 
or  working  goals  were  somewhat  less  high, 
but  were  statistically  significant  as  to 
the  importance  of  specified  social  and 
aesthetic  goals  and  economic  and  fiscal 
goals.   Significant  disagreement  was  found 
to  exist  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
specified  physical  goals.   (3)  The  highest 
levels  of  agreement  relative  to  criteria 
were  for  criteria  designed  to  implement 
working  goals  in  the  areas  of  safety  and 
health.   (4)  The  highway  officials  depicted 
higher  levels  of  agreement  in  terms  of  the 
importance  of  specified  working  goals  than 
did  the  school  officials.   (CTM) 


186.   THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CRITERIA  AND 

GUIDES  FOR  COMMUNITY  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
HIGHWAY  LOCATION,  PLANNING,  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

(a)  Charles  Thomas  Moore  and  Joseph 
Barry  Mason.   (b)  In  process.   Com- 
pletion expected  December,  1969. 
Findings  to  be  published  and  available 
from  J.  F.  Tribble,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Development ,  Alabama 
State  Highway  Department,  Montgomery, 
Ala.   36104.   No  charge.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  Graduate  School, 
under  sponsorship  of  State  of  Alabama, 
Highway  Department,  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Development,  and  U.  S.  Department 
of  Transportation,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  research  is  basically  an 
extension  of  an  earlier  research  effort, 
"Location  Criteria  and  Communication  Frame- 
works for  Highway  and  School  Planners:   The 
Development  of  Coordinated  Planning  Programs 
for  Highway  and  School  Safety"  (see  Digest 
report  16:2-185,  above).   Creation  of  plan- 
ning rapport  or  communication  structures 
within  and  among  groups  of  highway  and 
school  planners  will  provide  one  major  link 
for  the  Alabama  Highway  Department  within 
the  community  framework.   Compelling  evi- 
dence points  out  that  the  highway  planner 
will  be  required  to  communicate  with  and 
obtain  agreement  from  the  total  community 
if  planning,  location,  and  development  of 
highways  are  to  continue  in  the  1970' s. 
Community  acceptance  of  planning  efforts 
will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  planners 
to  anticipate  the  significance  of  social 
values  or  objectives  to  private  persons, 
businesses,  political  office  holders,  and 
others  within  the  community.   Evidence 
pointing  out  that  a  highway  location  is 
economically  feasible  from  the  user  point 
of  view  will  be  only  one  part  of  the  total 
package  for  planning  purposes.   The  effects 
of  the  new  or  improved  highway  on  non-users 
will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  deci- 
sion process  and  may  in  fact  determine 
whether  or  not  new  highways  will  be  con- 
structed. 

Hence,  the  specific  objective  of  this  pro- 
posal is  to  determine  the  social  values  of 
highway  transportation  as  perceived  by  power 
structures  and  opinion  leaders  in  manufac- 
turing and  marketing  firms,  within  the 
financial  community,  in  professional  men's 
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and  women's  organizations,  among  political 
office  holders,  professional  and  union 
leaders,  other  types  of  planners,  and  among 
other  selected  social  groups. 

This  study  is  exploratory  in  nature  and  rep- 
resents the  first  stage  of  the  total  re- 
search objective  which  will  be  to  obtain 
criteria  and  measures  of  social  benefits  and 
costs  as  derived  from  the  statements  of 
social  values  or  objectives. 

Method.   The  study  involves  identification 
of  power  structures  and  opinion  leaders  in 
small  and  large  community  areas  within  the 
state  of  Alabama.   Following  the  identifi- 
cation process,  in-depth  interviewing  will 
be  undertaken  with  selected  samples  of  the 
opinion  leaders  within  community  areas. 
These  individuals  will  be  asked  to  identify, 
scale,  weight,  and  number  their  perceived 
social  values  of  highway  transportation. 
Analysis  of  the  data  will  be  based  on  power 
structure  and  community  classification,  and 
congruity  and  conflict  of  social  values  will 
be  revealed  by  the  findings.   Research  tech- 
niques from  sociology,  psychology,  and  eco- 
nomics will  be  used  in  the  research  study. 
(CTM) 


187.   ROADSIDE  HAZARDS 

(a)  John  A.  Blatnik  and  Charles  W. 
Prisk.   (b)  Completed.  Available  from 
the  Eno  Foundation  for  Highway  Traffic 
Control,  Inc.,  Sougatuck,  Conn.   06880, 
1968,  28  pp.  +  collection  of  photo- 
graphs.  Price  not  indicated.   LC  68- 
8616.   This  publication  contains  ab- 
stracts of  findings  which  developed 
from  hearings  on  this  subject  held  by 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Program,  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  U.  S.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives.  The  findings  are  reported 
fully  in  Highway  Safety,  Design  and 
Operat ions --Roadside  Hazards  (90-21), 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  90th 
Congress,  1st  Session.   Available  from 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  1968.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  The  Eno  Foundation 
for  Highway  Traffic  Control,  Inc.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  publication  abstracts  and 
summarizes  some  of  the  significant  findings 
on  roadside  hazards  that  emerged  from 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program. 


The  first  portion  of  the  booklet  discusses 
the  need  for  highway  safety  consciousness, 
the  second  evaluates  roadside  hazards  on  the 
Interstate  System,  such  as  the  guardrail, 
signs  and  supports,  curbs,  drainage  elements, 
bridges,  transition  from  roadway  to  bridge 
sections,  bridge  railing,  shoulders  and 
slopes,  and  lighting. 

Signs  of  shortcomings  in  some  present  prac- 
tices are  demonstrated  to  increase  awareness 
of  what  things  constitute  roadside  hazards. 
Equal,  if  not  greater,  attention  is  given 
to  recognizing  examples  of  good  design. 
Corrective  procedures,  accomplishable  by 
operations  and  maintenance  forces  of  high- 
way agencies,  are  suggested  to  deal  with  the 
varied  types  of  existing  hazards.   Recommended 
design  practices  are  noted  for  the  benefit 
of  highway  planning  and  design  staffs  in 
preparing  future  projects  for  construction. 
(MEL  and  JS) 


188.   A  PROPOSAL  TO  MODIFY  PRESENT-DAY 
STANDARDS  FOR  THE  WIDTH  OF  LOW- 
VOLUME  RURAL  ROADS 

(a)  C.  H.  Oglesby  and  M.  J.  Altenhofen. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Stanford  University, 
Stanford,  Calif.   94305,  1968,  28  pp. 
+  tables  and  bibliography,  mimeo. 
Price  not  indicated.   This  is  a  con- 
densation of  part  of  a  larger  report, 
The  Economics  of  Design  Standards  for 
Low-Volume  Rural  Roads,  being  published 
by  the  Highway  Research  Board,  2101 
Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20418.   (c)  Stanford  University, 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering.   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   In  this  paper,  the  investigators 
examine  the  standards  for  width  of  low- 
volume  rural  roads,  analyze  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  various  roadbed  widths,  and  of- 
fer a  proposal  to  modify  the  standards. 
Low-volume  is  defined  as  less  than  400  ve- 
hicles per  day;  yet  some  two  million  miles 
of  rural  road,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total 
in  the  U.  S.,  fall  within  this  category. 

The  paper  first  examines  current  standards 
for  roadbed  width  (shoulder  break  to  shoulder 
break)  for  roads  of  comparable  volumes  and 
shows  the  wide  diversity  among  them.   It 
then  explores  the  rationale  underlying  these 
standards  and  finds  they  have  almost  no 
scientific,  engineering,  or  economic  base. 
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Rather,  they  are  blended  from  past  practices, 
political  considerations,  and  the  financial 
"facts  of  life."  Also,  standards  such  as 
those  of  AASHO,  that  are  imposed  by  higher 
levels  of  government,  are  usually  among  the 
most  exacting. 

The  investigators  next  present  a  set  of 
derived  costs  and  benefits  to  highway  agen- 
cies and  highway  users  through  a  range  of 
roadbed  widths  and  demonstrate  that,  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  there  is  little  or 
no  justification  for  wide  roadbeds  and  none 
for  shoulders.   They  explore  accidents  and 
accident  costs  as  justification  for  wider 
roadbeds  or  shoulders,  either  on  economic 
or  humanitarian  grounds.   It  is  found  that: 
(1)  wider  roadbeds  do  not  improve  the  acci- 
dent experience  of  low-volume  rural  roads, 
and  (2)  that,  even  if  such  improvements 
eliminated  all  accidents  of  given  classes, 
the  savings  would  be  trivial  in  amount. 

The  paper  concludes  that  present-day  stan- 
dards for  low-volume  rural  roads  that  are 
expected  to  remain  rural  in  character  should 
be  modified  as  follows:   (1)  Abandon  the 
concept  of  continuous  constant  width  cross 
sections;  they  are  costly,  since  they  re- 
quire that  a  road  be  reconstructed  from  end 
to  end.   Substitute  standards  based  on  spot 
improvements.   (2)  If  there  are  to  be  stan- 
dards for  roadbed  width,  they  should  stipu- 
late maximums  rather  than  minimums,  and 
encourage  the  use  of  narrower  roadbeds  where 
they  can  be  shown  to  be  economical.   (CHO 
and  MJA) 


189.   TWO  STUDIES  ON  IMPACT  OF  HIGHWAYS 
ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  VALUES 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process,  (c) 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Urban  Systems  Laboratory,  and  Daniel, 
Mann,  Johnson,  and  Mendenhall.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   In  an  attempt  to  develop  a  prac- 
tical method  to  evaluate  objectively  the 
immediate  and  long-range  effects  of  high- 
ways on  environmental  values,  two  research 
studies  have  been  placed  under  contract  by 
the  Highway  Research  Board-administered  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Highway  Research  Program 
(NCHRP). 

The  Urban  Systems  Laboratory  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Los 
Angeles-based  consulting  firm  of  Daniel, 
Mann,  Johnson,  and  Mendenhall  have  each 


been  awarded  contracts  to  develop  a  study 
design  (PHASE  I)  for  means  of  improving  the 
integration  of  the  highway  with  the  community, 
A  projected  in-depth  research  program  (PHASE 
II)  will  be  conducted  later  under  another 
NCHRP  contract. 

Although  ultimately  the  results  of  this  early 
research  will  be  used  to  develop  a  scope 
covering  all  types  of  highways  and  their 
design  features,  the  present  study  will  be 
limited  to  consideration  only  of  urban  high- 
ways.  Each  research  team  will  operate  inde- 
pendently to  obtain  a  different  methodology. 
The  common  objectives  are  to:   (1)  identify 
and  define  environmental  values  in  which 
there  exist  individual,  group,  neighborhood, 
community,  regional,  or  national  interests 
likely  to  be  affected  by  highway  or  street 
improvements;  (2)  identify  design  features 
believed  to  affect  environmental  values, 
such  as  location,  cross-section,  partial  or 
limited  access,  roadside  beautif ication, 
and  scenic  easements;  and  (3)  select  the 
most  practicable  way  to  evaluate  objectively 
those  environmental  values  affected  by  high- 
way location,  type,  and  design  features  in 
urban  areas.   (HRB) 


190.   STUDY  OF  THE  OPERATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF 
ONE-WAY  AND  TWO-WAY  STREETS 

(a)  Nejad  Enustun.   (b)  In  process. 
An  interim  report  has  been  published 
under  the  above  title  as  Report  TSD- 
TR-101  (I)-69,  by  Department  of  State 
Highways,  State  of  Michigan,  Highways 
Bldg.,  P.  0.  Drawer  K,  Lansing,  Mich. 
48904,  January,  1969,  157  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  State  of  Michigan, 
Department  of  State  Highways,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.   (d)  12:2-54;  14:1-94. 

Problem.   The  study  is  a  before-and-af ter 
evaluation  of  the  traffic  operation  in  some 
Michigan  cities  where  a  state  trunkline 
serving  two-way  traffic  has  been  converted 
to  one-way  operation,  and  another  parallel 
street  in  the  vicinity  has  been  improved  to 
handle  traffic  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  present  interim  report,  by  the  inves- 
tigator listed  above,  pertains  to  the  studies 
completed  in  the  cities  of  Lansing  and 
Kalamazoo. 

Findings.   Findings  indicated  that  after 
conversion,  travel  speed  increased  3  to  5 
m.  p.  h. ;  travel  delay  was  reduced  30-50 
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percent;  and  traffic  volume  increased  sub- 
stantially, drawing  traffic  from  other 
streets  in  the  system,  thus  helping  to  alle- 
viate congestion  there.   However,  the  two 
cities  did  not  indicate  conclusive  trends 
in  safety  aspects.   (JS) 


cases.   (8)  "Practical  Aspects  of  Inverse 
Condemnation,"  by  E.  E.  Level,  discusses 
the  practical  aspects  of  a  new  field  of  law 
dealing  with  hardship  cases  for  which  tradi- 
tional eminent  domain  principles  offer  no 
suitable  relief.   (ML) 


191.   SELECTED  PROBLEMS  IN  EMINENT  DOMAIN 
LAW 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  as  High- 
way Research  Record  No.  258,  by  the 
Highway  Research  Board,  Publications 
Department  805,  2101  Constitution 
Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20418, 
1969,  74  pp.   $2.40  per  copy.   (c) 
Highway  Research  Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  is  concerned  with 
the  growing  body  of  law  relating  to  land 
acquisition  for  public  use  through  the  power 
of  eminent  domain.   It  covers  a  number  of 
areas  in  which  the  principles  and  practices 
of  eminent  domain  law  are  currently  under- 
going growth  and  evolution. 

The  work  consists  of  eight  papers  as  follows: 

(1)  "Land  Acquisition  and  Land  Use  Control 
in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program,"  by 
Bamford  Frankland  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  discusses  the  effects 
that  50  years  of  federal-state  cooperative 
efforts  through  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram have  had  on  the  fundamental  relation- 
ship between  these  two  levels  of  government. 

(2)  "Leasehold  Interests  in  Eminent  Domain," 
by  F.  Taylor  and  J.  P.  Walters  of  the  Okla- 
homa Department  of  Highways,  describes  the 
problem  of  handling  the  leasehold  interests 
in  land  being  condemned  for  public  use,  a 
problem  of  growing  severity  in  urban  areas. 

(3)  "The  Gallant  Case:   A  New  Look  at  Just 
Compensation,"  by  W.  J.  McCormack  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Transportation,  and 

(4)  "Fixtures  in  Condemnation,"  by  C.  H. 
Lehmann,  Jr.  of  the  State  Roads  Commission 
of  Delaware,  deal  with  the  handling  of  fix- 
tures to  real  property.   (5)  "Some  Views  on 
the  'Larger  Tract'  Doctrine,"  by  J.  L. 
Droege  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Highway  Com- 
mission, and  (6)  "Just  Compensation  in 
Texas — The  Carpenter  Case  Revisited,"  by 

E.  M.  Rams  of  Urban  Research  Associates, 
discuss  the  treatment  of  severance  damages 
in  condemnation.   (7)  "Inverse  Condemnation 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Sovereign  Immunity," 
by  D.  R.  Mandelker  of  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  considers  the  doc- 
trinal problem  of  eminent  domain  law  in  such 


192.   SELECTED  MATERIALS  ON  HIGHWAY  LAW 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Bibliography  No.  49,  by  the  Highway 
Research  Board,  Publications  Depart- 
ment 805,  2101  Constitution  Ave., 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  20418,  1968, 
57  pp.   $2.00  per  copy.   (c)  Highway 
Research  Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  a  selection  of  writings 
in  legal  periodical  literature  and  the  pro- 
ceedings and  publications  of  various  special 
conferences  dealing  with  the  legal  aspects 
of  highway  transportation.   The  references 
are  listed  alphabetically  by  major  subject 
area,  and  are  cross-referenced. 

Previous  Research.   This  bibliography  is  the 
result  of  an  original  draft  prepared  in  1962, 
a  supplement  issued  in  1963,  and  the  periodic 
additions  compiled  and  published  in  the 
Highway  Research  Board's  Highway  Law  Com- 
ment" circulars.   (ML) 


193.   COMPUTATION  OF  HIGHWAY  IMPACTS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians  Ex- 
change Bibliography  No.  67.   Available 
from  Council  of  Planning  Librarians, 
P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello,  111.   61856, 
February,  1969,  28  pp.   $2.50  per  copy. 

(c)  Alan  M.  Voorhees  &  Associates,  Inc. 
and  Colombian  Research  Corporation. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography 
contains  250  entries  in  the  field  of  high- 
way planning  in  the  United  States,  including 
studies  on  marginal  effects,  effects  of  local 
value,  economic  effects  on  users  and  neigh- 
boring users  (those  who  own  property  along 
the  highway  or  road)  ,  and  global  economic 
effects.   In  addition,  there  is  a  section 
on  observations  and  recommendations  based 
on  the  bibliographic  entries  included. 
(ML) 
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•  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 


194.   DESIGN  AND  PERFORMANCE  CRITERIA  FOR 
IMPROVED  NONRAIL  URBAN  MASS  TRANSIT 
VEHICLES  AND  RELATED  URBAN  TRANSPOR- 
TATION SYSTEMS 

(a)  Donald  S.  Berry,  Chairman,  and 
others.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title,  as  PB  178  804. 
Available  from  Clearinghouse  for  Fed- 
eral, Scientific  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation, Springfield,  Va.   22151,  May, 
1968,  109  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  Highway  Research  Board,  under 
direction  of  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,  (d)  14:1-64. 

Problem.   Develop  criteria  for  improved  non- 
rail  transit  vehicles  and  related  urban 
transportation  systems.   It  was  envisioned 
that  the  criteria  would  provide  a  basis  in 
subsequent  studies  for  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  prototype  vehicles  whose  effec- 
tiveness could  be  tested  and  evaluated  in 
various  urban  environments.   One  stipulation 
was  that  the  criteria  be  attainable  with 
present  (1967)  technology. 

Method.   The  project  staff  members  were  aided 
by  a  large  number  of  people  appointed  as 
members  of  an  advisory  committee,  of  tech- 
nical panels,  and  as  consultants.   Most  of 
the  material  in  this  report  was  first  dis- 
cussed at  one  or  more  committee  or  panel 
meetings,  augmented  and  organized  by  con- 
sultants, and  finally,  edited  by  the  staff. 

Findings.   The  report  is  summarized  from 
two  standpoints:   (1)  major  concerns  that 
served  as  general  guidelines  for  project 
activities,  and  (2)  conclusions. 

Major  concerns  were  these:   (1)  Criteria 
must  be  responsive  to  human  desires  and 
limitations.   (2)  General  goals  that  would 
benefit  the  people  affected  by  the  changes 
must  be  considered.   These  include:   (a) 
improvement  of  service  and  amenities  for 
present  bus  users  and  all  persons  dependent 
on  public  transit  for  access  to  jobs,  stores, 
health  services,  and  recreation;  (b)  reduc- 
tion of  congestion  through  transit  use  as 
an  alternative  to  automobiles;  (c)  reduction 
of  urban  decay  attributable  to  air  pollution 
and  noise;  and  (d)  development  of  more  indi- 
vidualized transit  service  wherever  smaller 
vehicles  are  appropriate.   (3)  There  should 


be  a  suitable  degree  of  structure  and  order 
associated  with  criteria  development.   (4) 
The  present  study  should  be  regarded  as  only 
the  first  phase  in  research  and  development 
for  improving  nonrail  transit  vehicles. 

Over  100  service  and  vehicle  characteristics 
are  identified  in  the  project.   The  study 
concludes  that  vehicles  presently  available 
from  manufacturers,  when  equipped  with  acces- 
sories and  features  that  are  also  now  avail- 
able, can  meet  over  80  percent  of  the  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  technical  panels. 
Thus  substitution  of  new  high-performance 
vehicles  for  older  inadequate  ones  is  held 
back  far  more  by  economic  than  by  technologi- 
cal considerations.   However,  there  are  some 
characteristics  whose  criteria  make  it  likely 
that  new  designs  will  be  needed.   These 
include  general  appearance  of  the  vehicle; 
route  or  destination  display;  windshield 
glare,  reflection,  and  frost;  height  of 
entry  steps;  operation  of  doors;  accessibil- 
ity and  orientation  of  seats;  handholds  for 
standees;  visibility  for  drivers  and  standees; 
heating  and  cooling;  information  system  for 
drivers  and  users  both  on  and  off  the  vehi- 
cles; and  fare  collection  characteristics. 

Improvements  in  service  characteristics  are 
likely  to  be  more  effective  in  attracting 
riders  and  serving  those  who  now  have  no 
access  to  transit  than  changes  in  the  vehi- 
cles themselves.   Delays  are  due  to  economic 
rather  than  technological  reasons.   However, 
service  characteristics  may  be  affected  by 
vehicle  design  and  vice  versa. 

Economic  factors  influence  design  and  there- 
fore the  characteristics  of  transit  services 
and  vehicles.   More  study  is  needed  to  devel- 
op procedures  for  evaluating  consequences 
of  alternative  designs,  in  terms  of  transit 
service  quality,  use,  and  costs. 

It  is  recommended  that  specific  studies  be 
made  of  the  characteristics  of  information 
systems,  fare  collection  systems,  ingress- 
egress  systems  for  the  physically  handicapped, 
motivation  factors  that  affect  modal  choice, 
and  methods  of  financing  transit  service 
improvements.   (JS) 


195.   REPORT  ON  COMPUTER  SIMULATION  STUDIES 
OF  THE  LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Transportation  Systems,  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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15235,  November,  1966,  approx.  70  pp. 
+  2  appendices  published  separately. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation,  Transportation 
Systems,  for  the  Queens-Long  Island 
Mass  Transportation  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram, under  sponsorship  of  City  of  New 
York,  Borough  of  Queens.   New  York 
Transit  Authority,  Nassau  County,  Tri 
State  Transportation  Commission,  and 
Long  Island  Railroad,  with  partial 
support  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  a  systematic  program 
for  finding  both  short-range  and  long-range 
solutions  for  a  critical  problem  of  the 
Queens-Long  Island  sector  of  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  region — how  to  break  the  bottle- 
neck of  rush  hour  transportation  into  and 
out  of  the  city — by  means  of  computer  simu- 
lation. 

Hypothes  is .   That  a  computer  simulation 
study  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  can  be 
used  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  simu- 
lating a  commuter  railroad  on  a  digital  com- 
puter. 

Method.   In  this  study,  train  movement  was 
the  item  of  chief  concern  and,  therefore, 
the  model  used  to  perform  the  simulation 
was  based  on  those  characteristics  important 
in  the  study  of  train  movement.   The  model 
was  broken  down  into  three  parts — a  track 
model,  a  train  model,  and  a  train  movement 
model.   The  track  model  described  the  layout 
of  the  tracks  and  the  interlockings  with 
their  stations  and  interlockings.   The  train 
model  assigned  numbers  to  the  important 
characteristics  of  trains  such  as  relative 
performance,  LIRA  number,  routing  and  sched- 
uled stops,  and  source  of  origination  and 
disposition  at  the  end  of  the  run.   The 
train  movement  model  consists  of  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  computer  for  moving  the  trains 
of  the  train  model  through  the  track  of  the 
track  model. 

Findings.   This  project  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  possible  to  simulate  a  complex 
commuter  railroad  operation,  such  as  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  on  a  digital  computer. 
(MEL) 


196.   SHUTTLE  BUS  SERVICE— HUNTERS  POINT 
AVENUE  TO  MANHATTAN 

(a)  Wilbur  S.  Smith.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 


by  Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates,  1212 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10036,  March,  1968,  77  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Wilbur  Smith 
and  Associates,  for  the  Queens-Long 
Island  Mass  Transportation  Demonstra- 
tion Program,  under  sponsorship  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Borough  of 
Queens,  New  York  Transit  Authority, 
Nassau  County,  Tri  State  Transporta- 
tion Commission,  and  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  with  partial  support  from 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   A  serious  congestion  problem 
existed  at  the  Hunters  Point  Station  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  in  Queens,  New  York, 
where  commuters  transferred  from  the  railroad 
to  the  subway  in  order  to  get  to  the  East 
Side  of  Manhattan.   The  Hunters  Point  Avenue 
Shuttle  Bus  Service  was  conceived  to  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  alleviating  a 
portion  of  the  congestion  by  transferring 
passengers  to  surface  transportation.   An- 
other objective  was  to  establish  new  trans- 
portation links,  strategically  located  to 
increase  the  effective  carrying  capacity  of 
the  existing  transit  network. 


Method. 


Buses  from  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Surface  Transit  Operating  Authority  were 
used  on  the  shuttle  service  which  ran  from 
the  Hunters  Point  station  to  Manhattan  East 
Side  via  the  Queens  Midtown  Tunnel.   The 
bus  schedule  was  arranged  to  coincide  with 
the  railroad  timetable.   Buses  made  five 
stops  along  Third  Avenue  in  the  morning 
and  picked  up  passengers  at  five  locations 
along  Lexington  Avenue.   Fare  for  the  ride 
was  set  at  $0.15,  the  predominant  charge 
on  most  transit  facilities  in  New  York  in 
1965. 


Findings.   Operation  of  the  shuttle  bus 
improved  peak  hour  travel  conditions  across 
the  East  River.   It  was  expected  that  many 
employees  of  Manhattan's  East  Side  would 
change  their  commuting  habits,  either  to 
save  travel  time  or  to  travel  more  com- 
fortably.  Thus,  passenger  volume  trends  of 
alternate  modes  connecting  Hunters  Point 
Avenue  with  Midtown  Manhattan  were  collected 
and  evaluated.   Furthermore,  two  question- 
naire surveys,  conducted  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  shuttle  bus,  were  analyzed  and 
yielded  valuable  information  on  the  motiva- 
tion of  passengers'  choice  of  travel  modes. 

Service  provided  by  the  Hunters  Point  Avenue 
shuttle  bus  had  to  be  terminated  eventually, 
since  the  financial  burden  incurred  for  its 
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duration  did  not  warrant  extension  of  ser- 
vice.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
the  wave  of  protests  which  ensued  in  April, 
1966,  when  termination  of  the  program  was 
discussed.   This  implies  that  the  shuttle 
bus  service  had  become  an  integral  part  of 
passengers'  travel  patterns  between  Queens 
and  Manhattan,  and  was  favorably  accepted 
by  a  great  number  of  commuters.   (MEL) 


197.   A  METHOD  OF  PERFORMING  TRANSIT  TRAF- 
FIC SURVEYS  ELECTRONICALLY 

(a)  Elias  Seg.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
West  Virginia  University,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  New  York 
Transit  Authority.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  method  by  which  to  con- 
duct transit  traffic  surveys  electronically, 
and  to  process  the  data  automatically,  in 
order  to  achieve  partial  computer  scheduling 
of  transit  services.   One  objective  is  to 
apply  more  advanced  technology  and  mathe- 
matics to  enable  transit  systems  to  collect, 
analyze,  and  respond  more  quickly  to  opera- 
tional data  about  passenger  demand  for  ser- 
vice.  A  method  more  satisfactory  than  is 
presently  used  is  required  for  counting 
passengers, and  converting  these  counts  auto- 
matically into  transit  system  vehicle,  sche- 
dule, and  headway  decisions.   (SIE) 


198.   OPTIMUM  DESIGN  OF  A  SURFACE  TRANSIT 
SYSTEM 

(a)  D.  Hartgen.   (b)  In  process. 
Final  report  in  preparation.   (c) 
State  of  New  York,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Planning  and  Research  Bu- 
reau, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  technique  by  which  to 
define  optimum  surface  transit  route  loca- 
tions, headways,  and  route  structures,  given 
fixed  investment  and/or  operating  constraints 
on  budget  and  policies,  and  a  fixed  response 
to  a  given  level  of  transit  service.   The 
technique  will  guide  transit  planners  in 
allocation  of  resources  to  transit  systems 
components. 

Method.   The  theory  of  this  research  has 
been  developed  using  mathematical  program- 
ming techniques.   Its  use  in  small 


hypothetical  regions  has  been  tested, 
(DTH) 


199.   CHANGES  IN  RAILROAD  TOWNS  SINCE  WORLD 
WAR  II 

(a)  William  D.  Warren.   (b)  Completion 
expected  by  early  summer  of  1969.   (c) 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Department  of  Geography,  under 
sponsorship  of  National  Science  Founda- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  impact  of  changes 
in  technology,  operating  procedures,  and 
demands  for  railway  service  upon  railroad 
towns  in  the  post-World  War  II  period. 
Changes  in  population  and  employment  struc- 
ture are  being  determined  and  these  changes 
related  to  such  factors  as  size,  region, 
type  of  railroad  town,  and  changing  railroad 
technology  and  operating  procedures. 

Method.   Over  350  towns  have  been  designated 
as  having  an  orientation  towards  railroad  em- 
ployment activity.   The  selected  towns  range  in 
size  from  Marysville,  Michigan  with  a  1950  popu- 
lation of  2,534  to  Omaha,  Nebraska  with  a 
population  of  310,291. 

Findings.   Over  50  percent  of  the  selected 
urban  centers  lost  population  during  the 
1950-1960  census  period.   The  towns  present 
a  distinct  distribution  pattern.   Some  states 
such  as  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware are  devoid  of  railroad  towns.   On  the 
other  hand,  Pennsylvania  has  34  railroad 
towns.   Generally  speaking,  the  railroad 
town  presents  a  pattern  of  concentration 
that  is  oriented  to  Northern  Appalachia  and 
to  the  western  portion  of  the  Middle  West. 
(CEB) 


TRANSPORTATION— AIR 


200.   AIR  TRANSPORTATION  1975  AND  BEYOND: 
A  SYSTEMS  APPROACH 

(a)  Bernard  A.  Schriever  and  William 
W.  Seifert.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title,  and  sub- 
titled "Report  of  the  Transportation 
Workshop,  1967."  Available  from  The 
M.  I.  T.  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02139,  1968,  516  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Transportation  Workshop. 
(d)  None. 
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Problem.   The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
analyze  the  air  transportation  problem.   It 
has  been  forecast  that  by  1980  the  number  of 
domestic  revenue  passengers  carried  by  air- 
line will  grow  four  times  over  current  levels 
and  that  air  cargo  will  grow  as  much  as  ten 
times.   However,  existing  facilities  do  not 
possess  adequate  capacity  to  handle  these 
projected  volumes.   The  causes  of  this  dilem- 
ma, both  existing  and  projected,  are  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  possible  means  of  solving 
the  various  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Method.   The  air  transportation  problem  was 
structured  by  using  the  systems  approach. 
This  technique  was  helpful  in  understanding 
the  problem  because  it  permitted  the  entire 
problem  to  be  divided  into  its  key  subsystems 
and  allowed  each  of  these  subsystems  to  be 
examined  in  depth.   There  are  three  major 
subsystems  of  the  air  transportation  prob- 
lem— the  air  vehicle,  enroute  services  (air- 
ways, navigation,  approach  control,  meteo- 
rology, and  radiation  monitoring),  and  the 
airport  terminal  with  its  access  and  egress 
systems.   These  subsystems  are  interdependent 
and  deficiencies  in  any  one  not  only  affect 
all  the  rest,  but  also  influence  demand. 
Also  affecting  this  system  are  constraints 
(financial,  legal,  and  environmental)  and 
controls  (government,  noise,  and  safety). 
Six  different  committees  were  formed  to 
analyze  the  components  of  the  problem.   These 
were  entitled:   socioeconomic,  air  vehicle, 
air  traffic  control,  airports  and  terminals, 
mixed-mode  airport  collection  and  distribu- 
tion, and  government  policies  and  trends. 

Findings.   The  committee  mentioned  above 
considered  many  opinions  and  recommendations 
in  an  attempt  to  optimize  the  performance 
of  the  air  transportation  industry.   Con- 
cerning the  airport  problem,  they  suggested 
that  a  system  of  passenger-processing  satel- 
lites strategically  located  throughout  the 
urban  complexes  be  instituted  to  ease  the 
terminal  congestion  problem.   This  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  large  passenger 
and  baggage  handling  facilities  at  airports 
and  would  free  this  space  for  other  opera- 
tive-oriented purposes.   It  would  require 
some  new  innovative  thinking  in  regard  to 
airport  financing.   They  also  recommended 
the  following:   implementing  ground  trans- 
portation and  air  system  demonstration 
projects,  establishing  acceptable  noise 
standards,  reviewing  the  impacts  of  general 
aviation,  developing  new  air  traffic  control 
systems,  organizing  adequate  financial  data 
to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  new  fiscal 


policies,  instituting  new  planning  studies 
oriented  toward  the  air  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  establishing  modern  policy  guide- 
lines under  which  the  transportation  system 
can  develop.   (MEL) 


201.   AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  TERMINAL  CAPACITY 
DEVELOPMENT  ANALYSIS,  DEFINITION  AND 
DOCUMENTATION 

(a)  R.  Primeau.   (b)  In  process.   A 
Development  Project  Plan  responding 
to  the  requirement  is  completed  in 
draft  form  and  will  be  presented  to 
management  for  review,  coordination, 
and  approval  in  order  to  provide  a 
basis  for  funding  and  programming 
toward  completion  of  the  project.   (c) 
U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  project  is  a  subprogram  of 
a  larger  one,  and  provides  for  the  opera- 
tional and  technical  definition,  documenta- 
tion, and  support  of  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
(ATC)  Terminal  Capacity  Development  Program. 
It  provides  for  analysis  of  operational  and 
technical  aspects  of  prior  work,  such  as 
Computer-Aided  Approach  System,  Final  Ap- 
proach Spacing  for  ARTS,  and  other  pertinent 
concepts  and  techniques  relating  to  automa- 
tion of  transition/terminal  control  functions 
including  flow  control,  scheduling,  se- 
quencing, and  final  approach  spacing.   In 
system  design,  consideration  will  be  given 
to  identified  environmental  factors  affecting 
terminal  capacity  to  assure  compatibility 
of  operational  objectives  with  technical 
design  techniques  of  the  modular  expansion 
levels  for  radar  tracking  and  digital  data 
processing  and  display  efforts  of  the  overall 
ATC  Terminal  Capacity  Development  Program. 
As  defined  herein,  this  effort  is  contingent 
on  a  high  level  of  support  from  NAFEC  re- 
sources including  development  of  a  digital 
computer  simulation  laboratory  environmental 
capability. 

Method.   The  ATC  Development  Division  will 
be  responsible  for  study,  analysis,  and 
definition  of  operational  aspects  of  tech- 
niques to  achieve  increased  capacity  in- 
cluding description  of  work  requests  for 
contractor  support  services,  if  required. 
This  responsibility  includes  determination 
of  operational  aspects  involved  in  hardware 
and  software  design,  organization  of  opera- 
tional documentation  work  groups,  provisions 
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of  required  operational  inputs  related  to 
system  development  and  operational  implemen- 
tation.  This  effort  also  provides  for  eval- 
uations, demonstrations,  and  subsequently, 
for  the  acquisition  and  implementation  of 
add-on  improvements  to  terminal  facility 
environments.   (FAA) 


VI.  Government 


GENERAL 


202.   BUILDING  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 

(a)   Paul  H.  Douglas,  Chairman,  David 
L.  Baker,  Hugo  Black,  Jr.,  Lewis  Davis, 
John  DeGrove,  Anthony  Downs,  Ezra 
Ehrenkrantz,  Alex  Feinberg,  Jeh  V. 
Johnson,  John  Lyons,  Richard  W. 
O'Neill,  Richard  Ravitch,  Carl  E. 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Chloethiel  Woodard 
Smith,  Tom  J.  Vandergrif f ,  and  Coleman 
Woodbury.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  the  "Report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,"  U.  S. 
House  Document  No.  91-34,  91st  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session.   Available  from 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  1969,  504 
pp.   $4.50  per  copy.   (c)  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems.   (d) 
14:2-302;  15:1-355;  15:2-112;  15:2-222; 
and  16:1-169. 

Problem.   On  March  2,  1965,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  in  his  message  to  Congress,  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  study 
building  codes,  housing  codes,  zoning,  local 
and  federal  tax  policies,  and  development 
standards.   President  Johnson  envisaged  that 
such  a  commission  would  provide  useful  data 
and  conclusions  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  slums,  urban  growth,  sprawl,  and  blight, 
and  to  insure  decent  and  durable  housing. 

Congress  approved  the  President's  request, 
and  on  January  12,  1967,  President  Johnson 
named  the  Chairman,  Paul  H.  Douglas,  and 
members  of  the  Commission,  and  charged  it 
with  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  a 
variety  of  studies  aimed  at  improving  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation.   The  basic 
premise  of  the  studies  is  that  local 


authorities  must  "be  encouraged  and  aided 
to  prevent  slums,  blight,  and  sprawl, 
preserve  natural  beauty,  and  provide  for 
decent,  durable  housing  so  that  the  goal 
of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family  may  be 
realized  as  soon  as  feasible." 

In  order  to  analyze  the  issues  raised  and 
to  validate  the  basic  premise,  three  broad 
studies  were  undertaken.   The  first  analyzes 
the  structure  of  state  and  local  urban  and 
suburban  housing  and  building  laws,  standards, 
codes,  and  regulations,  and  their  impact  on 
housing  and  building  costs;  how  they  can 
be  simplified,  improved,  and  enforced  at  the 
local  level;  and  what  methods  might  be  adopted 
to  promote  more  uniform  building  codes  and 
the  acceptance  of  technical  innovations  in- 
cluding new  building  practices  and  materials. 

The  second  study  analyzes  state  and  local 
zoning  and  land-use  laws,  codes,  and  regula- 
tions to  find  ways  by  which  states  and 
localities  may  improve  and  utilize  them  in 
order  to  obtain  further  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  third  study  examines  the  structure  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  tax  policies  with 
respect  to  their  effect  on  land  and  property 
cost,  and  their  effect  on  incentives  to  build 
housing  and  make  improvements  in  existing 
structures. 

These  studies  were  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  because  these  processes  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  times,  and  have  stunted  growth 
and  opportunity  in  their  respective  fields; 

(2)  to  determine  how  local  property  owners 
and  private  enterprise  can  be  encouraged  to 
contribute  their  resources  to  the  total 
housing  and  building  needs;  (3)  to  determine 
how  federal,  state,  and  local  government 
assistance  can  be  so  directed  as  to  place 
greater  reliance  on  local  property  owners 
and  private  enterprise,  and  enable  them  to 
serve  a  greater  share  of  housing  and  urban 
problems;  and  (4)  to  recommend  solutions 

to  urban  problems  in  the  fields  of  housing 
and  building,  zoning,  code  enforcement,  and 
regulation,  urban  development,  and  tax  and 
fiscal  policy. 

The  over-all  aim  of  the  Commission's  under- 
taking was  to  recommend  ways  in  which  the 
efforts  of  the  federal  government,  private 
industry,  and  local  communities  can  be 
marshalled  toward  the  solution  of  urban 
problems,  and  specifically  channeled  towards 
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increasing  the  supply  of  low-cost  decent 
housing. 

Method.   The  Commission  pursued  four  avenues 
of  investigation  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report:   inspections,  hearings,  research, 
and  meetings.   (1)  Members  of  the  Commission 
inspected  the  problems  of  the  cities  by 
visiting  the  ghettos  as  well  as  the  suburbs 
of  22  cities  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
They  studied  not  only  the  critical  areas, 
but  also  viewed  the  solutions  that  had  been 
or  were  being  applied.   (2)  The  Commission 
set  up  hearings  in  these  cities,  listening 
to  private  citizens,  professionals,  and  of- 
ficials.  The  witnesses  were  asked  to  testify 
on  matters  specifically  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mission, but  were  also  invited  to  speak  on 
related  matters  which  they  considered  urgent. 
The  transcripts  of  these  hearings  have  been 
published  in  five  volumes,  all  of  which  were 
published  in  1968  and  are  available  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office.   (See  Digest 
report  16:1-169.)   (3)  The  Commission  staff, 
with  the  assistance  of  outside  consultants, 
investigated  a  number  of  specific  areas  and 
prepared  over  40  detailed  research  reports 
which  established  a  sound  factual  basis  for 
the  Commission's  final  report,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations.   Many  of  these  reports 
lent  themselves  to  separate  publication,  and 
are  also  available  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office.   (See  Digest  report  16:1- 
169.)   (4)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
held  meetings  on  more  than  70  days  to  direct 
and  review  the  research  effort,  and  to  frame 
recommendations  on  the  specific  problems  that 
emerged.   While  all  of  the  recommendations 
in  the  report  have  the  majority  approval  of 
the  Commission's  members,  differing  view- 
points were  expressed  on  a  number  of  issues 
and  recommendations.   In  most  instances, 
though,  the  dissenters  did  not  register 
their  differences  in  separate  statements, 
and  the  entire  report  does  have  the  general 
approval  of  the  Commission  members. 

Findings.   After  gaining  a  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  the  most  notorious  slums  and  ghettos 
of  the  U.  S. ,  the  Commission  concluded  that 
what  is  happening  in  the  central  cities  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  kind  and  pace  of 
growth  in  the  suburbs.   The  people  in  the 
slums  are  the  symptoms  of  the  urban  problem, 
not  the  cause.   "The  urban  problem  can  be 
described  as  the  big-city  slum,  and  as  the 
white  suburban  noose,  but  also  as  all  the 
problems  of  growth  and  population  shifts  and 
sprawl  and  public  expenses  connected  with 
them."   Shortages  of  housing,  difficulties 
of  urban  financing,  jurisdictional  gaps  and 


conflicts  among  local  governments,  harmful 
zoning  and  land-use  policies  all  arise 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  increasing 
number  of  people,  their  residential  locations, 
and  their  ability  to  move  to  other  locations. 
Much  of  the  problem  has  resulted  from  a  lack 
of  political  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
larger  society  to  do  anything  really  construc- 
tive for  and  about  the  disadvantaged. 

As  the  Commission  investigated  housing  and 
building  codes,  land-use  policies,  inter- 
governmental cooperation,  federal  housing 
programs,  and  tax  policies  that  affect  city 
growth  patterns,  it  was  found  that  an  inter- 
related web  of  shortcomings  combined  to 
deny  decent  housing,  job  opportunities,  and 
urban  services  to  the  poor. 

The  concentration  of  low-income  groups  in 
the  central  city  further  places  an  inordinate 
burden  on  the  city  to  provide  the  necessary 
services.   The  central  cities  experience  a 
sharp  rise  in  demand  for  revenue  for  services 
at  the  same  time  that  their  ability  to  produce 
revenue  is  either  static  or  declining  because 
of  out-migration  of  upper-income  groups  and 
businesses. 

Metropolitan  areas  are  also  hampered  in  urban 
problem  solving  by  the  proliferation  of  local 
governments,  all  with  differing  viewpoints, 
within  these  areas.   The  Commission  believes 
that  a  restructuring  of  local  government  is 
both  necessary  and  possible.   The  state  is 
the  most  likely  governmental  entity  for 
effecting  such  reorganization,  but  local 
Councils  of  Government  have  already  been 
established  in  various  metropolitan  areas 
and  are  making  real  progress  in  reorganizing 
local  government. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  national  goals 
must  be  met  both  in  terms  of  units  to  be 
constructed  and  the  costs  of  building  and 
operating  that  housing.   The  Commission  has 
concluded  that  housing  costs  can  and  must 
be  reduced,  and  that  substantial  savings 
can  be  made  without  the  introduction  of 
revolutionary  new  systems.   Costs  can  be 
cut  by  attacking  individual  items  of  cost 
in  housing;  by  large-scale  production  in 
the  use  of  the  most  progressive  existing 
products  and  techniques;  by  federal  subsi- 
dies, simplifying  federal  programs,  and 
reducing  the  time  for  planning  and  construc- 
tion; by  altering  the  property  tax;  and  by 
reforming  and  making  uniform  building  codes. 
The  most  important  step,  though,  is  to 
eliminate  restrictive  building  codes  and 
practices,  subdivision  regulations,  and 
zoning  ordinances,  and  to  remove  the  barriers 
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to  large-scale  production  and  distribution 
of  low-cost  housing. 

Zoning  procedures  must  be  reformed  to  elimi- 
nate economic  and  racial  exclusion;  building 
code  jurisdictions  are  in  need  of  drastic 
revisions,  both  technically  and  among  various 
levels  of  government,  to  produce  uniformity 
and  modernization  at  local  levels;  housing 
codes  must  be  enforced  embracing  higher  stan- 
dards and  tied  in  with  environmental  stan- 
dards; a  new  system  of  codes  and  standards  is 
needed  to  free  the  building  industry  from  a 
maze  of  restrictions;  and  there  must  be  a 
strong  political  commitment  on  land-use  deci- 
sions to  achieve  orderly  urban  growth. 

In  another  area,  revenue  sharing,  property 
tax  modernization  and  federal  income  tax 
revision  can  be  applied  to  the  financial 
solution  of  urban  problems.   Also,  the  bias 
against  large  cities  and  urban  counties  in 
federal  and  state  grant  programs  must  be 
eliminated,  with  an  increased  reliance  placed 
upon  major  multipurpose  governments  in  large 
urban  areas. 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission is  to  inspire  local  governments,  and 
then  give  them  the  authority  and  the  money 
to  effectively  combat  urban  problems.   The 
Commission  also  urges  the  consolidation  of 
tiny  jurisdictions  and  special  districts 
into  more  efficient  bodies.   State  govern- 
ments, too,  should  assume  new  leadership 
in  dealing  with  urban  problems  by  adoption 
and  strengthening  of  open  housing  legisla- 
tion; use  of  eminent  domain  power  for 
building  low-income  housing;  and  operation 
of  state-wide  housing  programs.   By  using 
the  powers  they  already  possess,  by  assuming 
new  authority  when  necessary,  and  in  pro- 
viding funds,  the  states  can  play  a  major 
role  in  urban  problem  solving. 

The  specific  assignments  of  the  Commission 
were  heavily  weighted  toward  the  technical 
side — zoning  and  land  use,  building  codes, 
housing  codes,  development  standards,  taxes, 
and  housing  for  low-income  families.   But, 
the  Commission  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
relationships  between  these  technical  matters 
and  the  social  problems  that  are  associated 
with  them.   These  technical  issues  must  be 
resolved  before  the  critical  housing  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  can  be  effectively  over- 
come.  The  Commission  also  stresses  the 
need  for  easing  the  tension  between  central 
city  and  suburb,  between  rich  and  poor,  and 
especially  between  black  and  white.   "Too 
few  have  recognized  that  these  basic  demo- 
cratic issues  are  related  to  local 


government  structure  and  finance,  to  zoning 
policies,  land  and  housing  costs,  or  to 
national  housing  policies." 

Based  on  inspections,  hearings,  reports,  and 
meetings,  the  Commission  makes  more  than 
75  recommendations  on  such  subjects  as 
housing  programs,  orderly  urban  development, 
building  codes,  housing  codes,  development 
standards,  urban  government,  federal  aid, 
state-local  cooperation,  taxation  and  fi- 
nancing, and  reducing  housing  costs.   (ML) 


203.   CRISIS:   THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN CITY 

(a)  Donald  Canty  (ed.).   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Urban  America  Inc.,  1717  Massachu- 
setts Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20036,  1968,  63  pp.   $1.00  per  copy. 
(c)  Urban  America  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  examines  the  crisis 
in  American  cities,  its  genesis,  and  its 
possible  solutions.   "Crisis,"  in  this  con- 
text, has  a  variety  of  meanings.   It  means 
the  prospect  of  immense  growth  in  metropoli- 
tan areas;  the  present  condition  of  the 
slum-ghettos  in  major  cities;  the  financial 
squeeze  in  which  the  cities  find  themselves; 
the  fractioning  and  malfunction  of  local 
governments;  the  unplanned  and  unhealthy 
state  of  the  physical  environment.   This 
booklet  examines  each  of  these  meanings  in 
relation  to  the  others,  and  to  possible  ways 
of  easing  the  crisis  which  they  comprise. 
It  was  prepared  for  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  contents  were 
developed  in  a  series  of  seminars  involving 
Urban  America's  principal  staff  and  members 
of  the  National  Board  and  staff  of  the 
League.   Materials  are  organized  under  these 
chapters:   "People,"  "Slum-Ghettos,"  "Money," 
"Power,"  and  "Environment." 

In  summing  up,  the  book  attributes  the  short- 
comings of  the  urban  environment  and  society 
to  a  common  root — the  loss  of  a  sense  of 
community.   The  economist,  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  is  quoted  as  suggesting  that  the 
20th  century  city  itself  be  regarded  as  an 
"urban  household"  in  which  concern  for  the 
members  of  the  household  is  assumed  and 
money  spent,  without  apology,  for  the  needs 
of  the  family  as  a  whole.   Such  a  city,  he 
says,  "will  be  itself  a  planning  instrument, 
not  merely  the  reluctant  object  of  the  atten- 
tions of  a  planning  board.   It  will  have  a 
far  larger  budget,  for  its  test  of  service 
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will  be  what  improves  life,  not  what  mini- 
mizes cost.   And  it  will  take  responsibility 
for  those  who  must  look  to  it  for  sustenance 
and  well-being." 

Galbraith  does  not  regard  his  vision  as 
Utopian:   "In  most  cities  of  the  United 
States  one  sees  the  stirrings — redevelopment 
of  space,  support  for  more  services,  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  community  welfare, 
even  some  esthetic  concerns — which  once  were 
foreign  to  thought."   Indeed,  the  most  hope- 
ful current  fact  about  urban  America,  the 
booklet  adds,  may  be  the  dissatisfaction  of 
its  residents;  the  feeling  among  many,  not 
just  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  slums  and 
ghettos,  that  somehow  they  are  being  poorly 
served  by  both  their  environment  and  their 
society.   (CK) 


204.   URBAN  STUDIES: 
TIVE 


A  CANADIAN  PERSPEC- 


(a)  N.  H.  Lithwick  and  Gilles  Paquet 
(eds.).   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  Methuen  Pub- 
lications, 145  Adelaide  St.  West, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  1968,  274 
pp.  +  bibliography  and  index.   $4.95 
per  copy,  cloth;  $2.50,  paper.   LC 
68-8670.   (c)  Carleton  University,  Re- 
search Seminar  in  Urban  Economics, 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and  Re- 
gional Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Urban  Studies  emerged  from  an  ex- 
periment in  cross-disciplinary  work  launched 
in  Ottawa  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian 
Political  Science  Association  (Ottawa  Chap- 
ter).  During  the  academic  years  1965-1967, 
a  series  of  seminars  dealing  with  problems 
of  Canadian  cities  and  regions  was  presented 
at  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  a 
study  group  directed  by  the  editors.   This 
book  is  a  compendium  of  those  papers.   It 
is  a  pioneering  work,  dealing  with  the  forces 
underlying  urban  expansion  and  the  lack  of 
coordinated  knowledge  for  coping  with  this 
growth  and  its  attendant  problems.   The 
approach  attempts  to  lead  toward  a  global, 
rather  than  fragmented,  concept  of  the  city. 

To  approach  globality,  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  aggregative  unit  be  separated 
into  three  stages:   (1)  aggregation  within 
disciplines — which  involves  moving  from 
individual  elements  to  collective  elements; 
(2)  integration  of  many  disciplines,  espe- 
cially with  the  use  of  systems  analysis; 


and  (3)  a  shift  from  superficial  analogies 
to  basic  functional  homologies  among  the 
various  dimensions  of  the  urban  phenomenon. 

An  overall  theme  is  the  question  of  urban 
policy,  as  well  as  a  pointing  up  of  the 
reality  and  seriousness  of  the  urban  prob- 
lem.  Concomitantly,  current  political  and 
administrative  efforts  to  cope  with  the 
problem  are  studied,  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  that  there  is  a  policy  vacuum.   (CK) 


205.   A  STRATEGIC  APPROACH  TO  URBAN  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT:   SOCIAL  AND 
BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE  CONSIDERATIONS 

(a)  Raymond  A.  Bauer,  Chairman, 
Alexander  L.  Clark,  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  August,  1968,  findings 
issued  as  a  preliminary  report  pre- 
ceding publication,  133  pp.  +  appen- 
dices, mimeo.   (c)  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Committee  on  Social  and 
Behavioral  Urban  Research,  under  con- 
tract with  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  Committee  on  Social  and  Be- 
havioral Urban  Research  (COSBUR)  is  working 
along  parallel  lines  with  the  Committee  on 
Urban  Technology  (CUT)  on  the  following 
tasks  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD) :   (1)  Identifying 
alternative  and  complementary  strategies 
available  for  encouraging  industry  to  develop 
and  use  cost-reducing  technologies  and  ap- 
proaches to  urban  and  housing  problems;  (2) 
specifying  social,  economic,  political,  and 
institutional  questions  that  must  be  raised 
and  answered  to  establish  long-range  research 
and  development  programs;  (3)  delineating 
the  kinds  of  research  capabilities  which 
HUD  should  either  strengthen  or  establish; 
(4)  assuring  that  the  behavioral  and  social 
science  research  capabilities  of  academic 
institutions  are  effectively  organized  and 
used  to  help  HUD;  and  (5)  making  recommenda- 
tions not  only  to  define  urban  problems  more 
sharply  but  also  to  mobilize  and  augment 
the  capabilities  now  available  for  solving 
these  problems,  i.  e. ,  consider  the  appli- 
cability of  a  "total  systems  approach." 
It  is  the  last  four  that  COSBUR  deals  with, 
the  first  falling  more  appropriately  within 
the  competence  of  CUT. 

Federal,  state,  and  local  governments  have 
drawn  only  to  a  limited  extent  upon  social 
and  behavioral  science  knowledge.  Had  the 
launching  of  urban  programs  been  accompanied 
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by  the  understanding  that  it  is  virtually 
as  important  to  learn  about  the  nation's 
cities  as  to  do  something  for  them,  they 
might  not  be  in  their  present  plight.   It 
has  taken  too  long  to  perceive  and  respond 
to  the  heavy  human  costs  of  inadequate  pub- 
lic services,  antiquated  tax  systems,  under- 
employment, absentee  ownership,  physical 
congestion,  and  racial  separatism. 

The  social  and  behavioral  sciences  make  pos- 
sible a  shift  from  an  emphasis  on  "bricks 
and  mortar"  questions  to  a  systematic  empha- 
sis upon  questions  which,  when  answers  are 
forthcoming,  will  illuminate  processes  of 
social  change,  provide  information  about 
human  consequences  of  urban  problems,  and 
point  to  new  options  for  social  action. 

Method.   COSBUR  and  CUT  initially  met  to 
discuss  the  five  tasks  noted  above,  then 
divided  the  work  between  them.   COSBUR  pre- 
pared working  papers  on:   policy-oriented  re- 
search needs;  a  strategy  for  research  and 
development  in  HUD;  urban  ethnography  and 
sociometry;  and  social  research  and  the 
problems  of  cities.   Later  working  papers 
by  ad  hoc  subcommittees  were  prepared  on: 
systems  analysis  and  model  building;  the 
kinds  of  legal  research  needed  to  facilitate 
implementation  of  new  programs;  and  identi- 
fication of  the  critical  measures  of  the 
impact  of  federal  programs  on  city  people. 

Findings.   To  develop  the  major  social  and 
behavioral  science  research  efforts  needed 
by  the  nation's  cities  and  by  HUD  will  take 
at  least  five  years  under  favorable  condi- 
tions.  HUD's  present  research  and  develop- 
ment program  is  limited  in  scale  and  inten- 
sity of  effort  by  insufficient  funds  and  an 
inadequate  research  and  development  capabil- 
ity. 

The  Committee  made  these  recommendations. 
HUD's  guiding  principle  should  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  research  and  development 
priorities  consistent  with  the  requirement 
that  available  and  potential  resources 
— such  as  the  universities,  the  nonacademic 
private  sector,  industry,  governmental 
agencies,  and  the  Urban  Institute  and  other 
institutes  to  be  initiated  by  HUD — all  be 
mobilized  through  coordinated  development 
of  HUD's  total  program  which  aims  at  keeping 
capabilities,  management,  and  funding  care- 
fully in  phase.   (CK) 


206.   URBAN  GROWTH  AND  PROBLEMS— GOVERNOR' S 
SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON  URBAN  PROBLEMS 
(MICHIGAN) 

(a)  James  0.  Wright,  Chairman.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, State  of  Michigan,  Lansing, 
Mich.   48903,  1968,  84  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   Related  supplemental  re- 
ports and  data  have  been  filed  with 
the  Governor's  office.   (c)  State  of 
Michigan,  Office  of  the  Governor, 
Special  Commission  on  Urban  Problems, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  contains  the  findings 
of  the  Special  Commission  on  Urban  Problems, 
appointed  by  Governor  George  Romney  in 
December,  1966,  and  charged  to  recommend, 
in  context  with  its  evaluation  of  the  nature, 
scope,  and  magnitude  of  Michigan's  urban 
problems,  the  role  that  state  government 
should  play  in  contributing  to  their  solu- 
tion. 

Findings .   The  Commission's  work  was  appor- 
tioned among  six  committees  whose  findings 
and  recommendations  are  reported  here:   Gov- 
ernment Organization  and  Structure;  Planning, 
Socioeconomic  Problems;  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  Transportation;  and  Finance. 
Many  of  the  recommendations  can  be  imple- 
mented without  delay.   Others  call  for  gov- 
ernmental reorganization  or  legislative 
action. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission 
stressed  greater  use  of  the  educational  re- 
sources and  the  study  and  research  capabili- 
ties of  Michigan's  universities  in  finding 
solutions  to  urban  problems,  and  in  the 
education  and  development  of  urban  special- 
ists in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  in  which 
there  is  a  growing  scarcity  of  qualified 
personnel.   They  recommended  establishment 
of  one  or  more  Centers  for  Urban  Study  with 
multi-university  involvement,  to  conduct 
urban  research,  train  urban  specialists, 
provide  guidance  and  assistance  in  resolu- 
tion of  specific  problems,  and  build  an  ex- 
haustive and  readily  available  urban  library 
and  data  bank  to  provide  quick  access  to  the 
rapidly  accumulating  store  of  literature, 
research  documents,  and  other  information 
bearing  on  urban  problems.   (JS) 
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207, 


CITY  POLITICS  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 


(a)  James  Q.  Wilson  (ed.)  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  605  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10016,  1968,  300  pp.   Price  not  in- 
dicated.  LC  67-30636.   (c)  Indi- 
vidual research  by  various  authors, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  overall  thrust  of  this  book 
is  to  determine  how  local  government  makes 
public  policy  decisions;  explain  why  one 
goal  rather  than  another  is  served  by  govern- 
ment, and  the  consequences  of  serving  that 
goal  in  particular  ways.   The  work  consists 
of  12  individual  papers  which  deal  with  the 
relationship  of  politics  to  community  de- 
velopment, public  finance,  education,  law 
enforcement,  health,  and  welfare. 

Some  of  the  major  issues  considered  are: 
(1)  the  extent  to  which  local  government 
has  an  independent  effect  on  public  policy 
in  ways  that  can  be  associated  with  the 
characteristics  of  that  government;  (2)  the 
conception  of  local  politics  as  an  inter- 
vening variable  between  community  character- 
istics and  public  policy;  (3)  the  relation- 
ship between  political  decision  and  adminis- 
trative choice;  (4)  the  "political  culture" 
of  the  community  and  its  effect  on  public 
policy;  and  (5)  policy — the  issue  of  coping 
with  the  tradeoff  between  power  and  respon- 
siveness, between  a  capacity  for  innovation 
and  a  sensitivity  to  citizen  interests.   The 
papers  report  empirical  findings  on  a  com- 
parative basis  of  the  policy  outcomes  of 
various  local  political  systems.   (ML) 


208.   THE  STUDY  OF  POLICY  FORMATION 

(a)  Raymond  A.  Bauer  and  Kenneth  J. 
Gergen  (eds.).   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by  the 
Free  Press,  New  York,  N.  Y. ,  1968, 
392  pp.,  $9.95  per  copy.   LC  68-10789. 
(c)  National  Planning  Association, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  seeks  to  determine 
what  knowledge  is  needed  about  the  policy- 
making process  in  order  to  feed  more  useful 
information  into  that  process,  and  to  clarify 
the  existing  state  of  the  art  and  suggest 
steps  that  could  be  used  to  improve  the 
policy-making  process. 


A  series  of  position  papers  serve  as  the 
background  for  the  design  of  empirical  re- 
search on  the  process  of  policy  formation. 
These  nine  original  papers  constitute  the 
nine  chapters  of  the  book.   Four  are  con- 
cerned with  the  theory  of  decision  and  policy 
formation,  two  with  the  methodology  of  re- 
search on  policy  making,  and  three  deal  with 
the  application  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
first  six  chapters  to  substantive  problems. 
The  first  part  provides  both  a  synthesis  of 
past  approaches  and  an  account  of  contem- 
porary ones.   Of  the  chapters  on  methodology, 
the  first  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
identifying  key  factors  influencing  policy, 
and  the  second  with  the  different  research 
techniques  such  as  participant  observation, 
the  face  to  face  interview,  experimental 
field  methods,  and  role  analysis.   The  three 
applications  are  on  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion, the  problem  of  technology  transfer, 
and  the  role  of  information  in  decision 
making  on  foreign  aid.   Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  theories  of  economic  decision 
making,  research  on  decision  making  in  or- 
ganizations, and  work  on  social  power  and 
process  models  of  policy  formation.   The 
book  is  intended  for  use  by  political  scien- 
tists, sociologists,  psychologists,  and 
administrators  concerned  with  the  policy- 
making process.   (CM) 


209. 


THE  POLICY-MAKING  PROCESS 


(a)  Charles  E.  Lindblom.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.  Y.   07632,  July,  1968,  115  pp.  + 
appendix,  bibliography,  and  index. 
$4.95  per  copy,  cloth;  $2.25,  paper. 
LC  68-27390.   This  book  is  one  of 
Prentice-Hall's  Foundations  of  Modern 
Political  Science  Series.   (c)  Indi- 
vidual research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  explores  a  series  of 
questions  concerning  the  underlying  process 
by  which  policy  is  made,  the  intelligence 
of  the  policy-making  process,  democracy  in 
policy  making,  possible  institutional 
rigidities  and  irrationalities,  and  alter- 
native policy-making  systems.   The  policy- 
making process,  the  author  points  out,  has 
not  been  one  of  the  standard  fields  of 
political  science,  but  today  it  reflects 
a  converging  curiosity  on  the  part  of  social 
scientists,  philosophers,  mathematicians, 
and  psychologists. 
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Besides  the  introductory  chapter,  "Policy 
Making  and  Political  Science,"  the  remaining 
twelve  chapters  are  categorized  into  three 
parts:   (1)  "Analytic  Policy  Making,"  (2) 
"The  Play  of  Power,"  and  (3)  "Overview." 
(CK) 


210.   THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  CITY 

(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  in 
Daedalus ,  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  97, 
No.  4,  Fall,  1968,  $2.50  per  copy. 
LC  12-30299.   (c)  The  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  issue  of  Daedalus,  entirely 
devoted  to  "The  Conscience  of  the  City,"  is 
the  second  in  a  series  of  publications 
growing  out  of  a  study  initiated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  entitled 
1976:   Planning  the  American  Future. 

The  study  has  three  objectives:   (1)  to  ask 
questions  about  our  present  urban  situation; 
(2)  to  indicate  different  opinions  on  certain 
critical  matters;  and  (3)  to  suggest  programs 
and  policies  that  might  be  instituted  in  our 
society  to  alter  a  physical  and  social  en- 
vironment that  is  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  accept. 

This  collection  of  essays  is  divided  into 
five  parts:   (1)  The  Traditional  City  in 
Transition;  (2)  Processes  and  Goals  for 
Change;  (3)  New  Functions  in  Urban  Communi- 
ties; (4)  Ways  Out  of  the  Ghetto;  and  (5) 
Urban  Policy. 

Previous  Research.   "America's  Changing  En- 
vironment," Daedalus ,  Fall,  1967,  is  the 
first  in  the  series  of  publications  emanating 
from  1976:   Planning  the  American  Future. 
(ML) 


211.   URBAN  RESEARCH  INVENTORY— NEW  YORK 
CITY 

(a)  William  Wells.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Office  of  University  Relations, 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  250  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10007,  February, 
1969,  118  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  The  City  of  New  York,  Office  of 
the  Mayor,  Office  of  University  Rela- 
tions,  (d)  None. 


Problem.   This  inventory  lists  research  and 
data  gathering  projects  being  carried  out 
in  New  York  City  agencies,  and  on-going 
urban  problem  research  and  data  gathering 
projects  being  conducted  by  members  of  the 
staffs  of  the  City's  universities  and 
colleges.   This  is  the  first  edition  of  the 
Inventory,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  serve 
as  an  information  exchange.   (ML) 
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212.   POLITICAL  PARTICIPATION 

(a)  John  A.  Hannah,  Chairman,  Frank 
R.  Parker,  Howard  A.  Glickstein,  David 
Rubin,  and  others.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as  a 
report  by  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  May,  1968,  191  pp.  +  appen- 
dices.  $.75  per  copy.   Available  from 
the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402.   (c)  U.  S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  is  a  study  of  the 
participation  by  Negroes  in  the  electoral 
and  political  processes  in  ten  southern 
states  since  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.   The  Commission  sought  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  unregistered 
southern  Negroes  have  since  registered;  the 
extent  to  which  the  newly  registered  are 
voting;  whether  those  who  are  voting  are 
encountering  obstacles  because  of  their 
race;  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  obsta- 
cles confront  Negro  candidates  for  public 
and  party  office;  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  participating  fully  in  party  af- 
fairs.  The  objective  was  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  in  federal  law  or  policy 
are  necessary  to  guarantee  to  Negroes  in 
the  South  the  right  to  vote  and  participate 
fully  and  freely  in  political  activity. 

Method.   Beginning  in  November,  1966,  Com- 
mission attorneys  and  other  staff  members 
visited  55  counties  in  the  ten  southern 
states.   They  interviewed  Negro  political 
and  civil  rights  leaders,  candidates  for 
office,  voters,  and  leading  party  officials 
at  the  state  and  county  level  in  each  state 
visited.   The  Commission  staff  also  inter- 
viewed U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  officials, 
and  officials  of  national,  state,  and  local 
political  parties,  and  reviewed  Department 
of  Justice  files,  federal  observer  reports, 
and  judicial  opinions,  pleadings,  and 
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evidence  in  pending  litigation  relating  to 
the  subject  of  Negro  political  participation. 
The  study  does  not  purport  to  be  a  complete 
catalogue  of  all  progress  or  obstacles  in 
the  problem  under  study.   The  incidents  des- 
cribed are  intended  to  characterize  the 
typical  current  political  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  blacks  in  the  South. 

Findings.   The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  resulted 
in  a  great  upsurge  in  voter  registration, 
voting,  and  other  forms  of  political  partici- 
pation by  southern  Negroes.   In  many  areas 
there  has  been  voluntary  compliance.   Never- 
theless, many  new  barriers  to  full  and  equal 
political  participation  have  arisen,  in- 
cluding measures  or  practices  diluting  the 
votes  of  Negroes,  preventing  them  from  be- 
coming candidates,  discriminating  against 
Negro  registrants,  poll  watchers,  and  their 
appointment  as  election  officials.   Intimi- 
dation and  economic  dependence  in  many  areas 
of  the  South  continue  to  prevent  them  from 
exercising  their  franchise  or  running  for 
office  fully  and  freely.   They  still  are 
excluded  from  the  affairs  of  many  state  and 
local  party  organizations  or  feel  unwelcome. 
Neither  the  Democratic  nor  the  Republican 
national  party  organization  has  taken  ade- 
quate steps  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Recommendations  to  correct  these  inequities 
are  made  covering:   (1)  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act;  (2)  federal  pro- 
grams of  affirmative  assistance  which  ac- 
tively encourage  registration  and  voting; 
(3)  federal  programs  to  reduce  the  economic 
dependence  of  Southern  Negroes  on  the  white 
race;  (4)  full  participation  of  all  races 
in  the  national  political  parties;  and  (5) 
new  legislation  to  prevent  discrimination 
and  intimidation.   (CK) 


213.   METROPOLITAN  POLITICS  AS  THE  ALLOCA- 
TION OF  SOCIAL  ACCESS 

(a)  Oliver  P.  Williams.   (b)  Comple- 
tion of  manuscript  expected  by  July, 
1969.   To  be  published  by  Free  Press, 
(c)  University  of  Pennsylvania,  De- 
partment of  Political  Science,  under 
sponsorship  of  Social  Science  Research 
Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  research  examines  metropoli- 
tan politics  as  the  allocation  of  social 
access.   The  urban  process  is  conceived  as 
the  use  of  location  to  achieve  social  access 
and  urban  politics  as  the  allocation  of 
access  through  the  social  control  of 


location.   The  basic  unit  of  analysis  is 
identified  as  a  socio-spatial  unit.   Such 
units  are  social  structures  which  employ 
location  as  a  means  of  achieving  access 
goals  of  role  occupants  of  the  structure. 
This  basic  formulation  is  applied  descrip- 
tively to  explain  local  political  decisions, 
centralizing  and  decentralizing  tendencies 
of  governments  in  metropolitan  areas,  and 
the  interaction  between  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States.   Its  application 
for  the  analysis  of  urban  politics  generally 
is  also  presented.   (OPW) 


214.   MICRO-CITY:   STUDY  OF  PROBLEMS  OF 
SMALLER  CITIES 

(a)  Edward  L.  Henry  and  others.   (b) 
In  process.   Planned  publications  in- 
clude:  (1)  an  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  a  medium-size  city,  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota,  to  be  published  Fall 
of  1969;  (2)  a  general  analysis  of 
the  problems  of  smaller  cities  (i.  e., 
under  50,000),  to  be  published  Spring 
or  Summer  of  1970.   Both  books  will 
be  edited  by  E.  L.  Henry.   Other  re- 
ports and  articles  will  be  published 
in  professional  journals.   (c)  St. 
John's  University,  Micro-City  Project, 
under  sponsorship  of  Ford  Foundation, 
(d)  None.   (For  reports  on  subprojects, 
see  Items  215,  216,  and  217,  below.) 

Problem.   The  Micro-City  project,  initiated 
in  June,  1968,  is  a  multi-faceted,  inter- 
disciplinary investigation  of  the  problems 
of  cities  with  10,000  to  50,000  population. 
These  cities  have  been  generally  neglected 
in  past  urban  research  due  to  focus  on 
larger  metropolitan  areas.   Subprojects 
include  consideration  of  these  topics:   (1) 
what  specific  administrative,  structural, 
and  other  characteristics  of  micro-  and 
macro-cities  condition  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness in  the  provision  of  city  services; 
(2)  what  is  the  relationship  of  city  size 
to  the  orientations,  percepts,  attitudes, 
and  behaviors  of  elites  and  citizens;  (3) 
are  present  models  of  population  change 
applicable  to  the  micro-city  and,  if  not, 
what  alternative  models  are  there;  (4)  what 
is  the  nature  of  community  leadership  in 
the  micro-city;  and  (5)  what  are  the  rela- 
tive impacts  on  the  development  of  regional 
planning  of  such  variables  as  city  govern- 
mental leadership,  legislative  composition, 
and  economic  and  geographical  constraints. 
(RPD) 
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215.   THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  CITY  SIZE  TO  CITY 
AND  CITIZEN  CHARACTERISTICS 

(a)  Richard  P.  Devine.   (b)  In  process. 
Publication  expected  Fall  of  1969  or 
early  1970,  probably  in  book  form, 
(c)  St.  John's  University,  Micro-City 
Project,  under  sponsorship  of  Ford 
Foundation.   (d)  None.   (this  is  a 
subproject  of  a  larger  study.   See 
Item  214,  above  .  ) 

Problem.   Investigate  the  relationship  of 
city  size  to  diverse  sociological  variables. 
Such  variables  include  demographic ,  atti- 
tudinal,  and  behavioral  characteristics  of 
individuals  and  populations  as  well  as  global 
variables  characterizing  cities,  themselves 
(e.  g.,  tax  income,  expenditures,  and  levels 
of  pollution) . 

Method.   Review  selected  publications  in 
sociology  and  allied  social  sciences  as  well 
as  analyses  of  responses  to  questions  from 
national  and  state  surveys  undertaken  in 
both  large  and  small  cities.   The  survey 
data  have  been  obtained  from  the  Roper  Cen- 
ter of  Williams  College.   (RPD) 


216.   MICRO-CITY:   ATTITUDE  SURVEY  OF  THREE 
MINNESOTA  CITIES 

(a)  Richard  P.  Devine,  Laurence  Falk, 
and  James  Cecil.   (b)  In  process.   Pub- 
lication of  results  for  St.  Cloud  ex- 
pected in  book  form  by  Fall  of  1969; 
results  for  other  cities  to  be  pub- 
lished in  journals  or  a  separate  book, 
(c)  St.  John's  University,  Micro-City 
Project,  under  sponsorship  of  Ford 
Foundation.   (d)  None.   (This  is  a 
subproject  of  a  larger  study.   See 
Item  214,  above . ) 

Problem.   The  Attitude  Survey  will  provide 
information  concerning  residents  of  micro- 
cities  (10,000  to  50,000  population).   Spe- 
cifically, the  survey  will  determine:   what 
social  and  physical  aspects  of  the  city  are 
most  visible  to  its  residents;  the  relative 
levels  of  satisfaction  with  various  city 
services;  types  of  action  the  respondent 
has  attempted  in  order  to  affect  city  ser- 
vices; the  priorities  for  city  expenditures 
and  improvements;  the  citizens'  attitudes 
toward  the  city,  state,  and  national  govern- 
ments; and  what  level  of  information  respon- 
dents possess  concerning  city,  state,  and 
national  politics. 


Method.   Respresentative  samples  of  three 
Minnesota  cities — Bemidji,  Moorhead ,  and 
St.  Cloud — with  sample  sizes  of  300,400, 
and  400,  respectively,  will  be  interviewed. 
Two  forms  of  the  questionnaire,  differing 
by  question  and  answer  order,  will  be  ad- 
ministered to  alternate  respondents  to 
provide  validity  and  reliability  checks. 
A  number  of  questions  on  the  interview  sche- 
dule are  adapted  from  previous  state  and 
nationwide  studies  to  allow  comparisons  with 
past  results  from  similar  studies.   Analyses 
will  include  tabulation  and  cross-tabulation 
of  citizen  characteristics  for  each  city  and 
comparisons  between  cities.   In  addition  to 
estimating  population  values,  analyses  will 
be  made  of  the  effect  of  independent  vari- 
ables such  as  age,  income,  occupation,  edu- 
cation, political  and  organizational  activ- 
ity, level  of  information,  liberalism-con- 
servatism, and  length  of  residence  on  the 
primary  dependent  variables  of  attitudes, 
percepts,  and  behavior  in  regard  to  the  city 
and  city  government.   (RPD) 


217.   COUNCILS  AND  COUNCILMEN  IN  MINNE- 
SOTA'S MICRO-CITIES 

(a)  Thomas  Edward  Trisko.   (b)  Field 
work  completed.   Publication  of  arti- 
cles in  political  science  journals 
expected  in  mid-1969  with  complete 
and  final  study  published  as  part  of 
the  Micro-City  Project  in  mid-1970, 
(c)  St.  John's  University,  Micro-City 
Project,  under  sponsorship  of  Ford 
Foundation.   (d)  None.   (This  is  a 
subproject  of  a  larger  study.   See 
Item  214,  above.) 

Problem.   The  Council  Survey  is  an  attempt 
to  analyze  the  men  and  the  behavior  that 
characterize  the  city  councils  in  Minnesota's 
micro-cities.   This  analysis  includes  both 
measures  of  the  council  itself  and  measures 
of  the  city  through  the  councilmen's  know- 
ledge of  it.   The  measures  of  the  council 
are:   (1)  the  socioeconomic  characteristics 
of  members;  (2)  their  attitudes  toward  poli- 
tical objects;  (3)  their  motivation  for 
political  involvement;  (4)  their  perception 
of  what  the  council's  role  is  and  should  be 
in  the  community  decision-making  process. 
Measures  of  the  city  include:   (1)  the 
councilmen's  perceptions  of  the  city's  prob- 
lems and  potential;  (2)  their  perceptions 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  people  of  the 
community;  and  (3)  the  identification  of 
community  leadership,  both  individuals  and 
groups . 
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Method.   Interview  schedules  were  administered 
to  councilmen  of  twelve  cities  selected  out 
of  fourteen  available  outstate  (non-suburban) 
Minnesota  micro-cities  according  to  geographic 
criteria.   (TET) 


218.   ANATOMY  OF  A  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 

(a)  Basil  J.  F.  Mott.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  one  of  the  Contemporary  Community 
Health  Series,  by  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.   15213, 
1968,  235  pp.  +  appendix,  bibliography, 
and  index.   $6.95  per  copy,  cloth; 
$2.95,  paper.   LC  68-13934.   (c)  Indi- 
vidual Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  Basil  Mott's  study  of  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  interagency 
councils,  he  asks  these  questions:   How  do 
such  councils  handle  conflicts  of  interest 
among  their  members?   Under  what  conditions 
do  the  member  agencies  engage  in  cooperative 
behavior?   How  is  their  operation  affected 
by  the  organizational  needs  of  the  member 
agencies?   How  are  such  mechanisms  influenced 
by  environmental  factors?   In  what  ways  are 
they  effective  or  ineffective  instrumentali- 
ties?  The  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  which 
employs  the  case  study  method,  is  twofold: 
(1)  to  describe,  analyze,  and  appraise  the 
operation  of  a  particular  council;  and  (2) 
in  so  doing,  to  illuminate  some  of  the  or- 
ganizational exigencies  that  influence  the 
functioning  of  coordinating  councils.   A 
major  objective  is  the  development  of  a 
fruitful  approach  for  the  analysis  of  such 
instrumentalities  and  to  suggest  hypotheses 
that  may  explain  their  performance.   This 
aspect  of  the  study  is  exploratory. 

The  specific  interagency  council  studied 
was  the  Interdepartmental  Health  and  Hospital 
Council  (IHHC)  of  New  York  State.   It  was 
selected  because,  unlike  many  coordinating 
councils,  it  showed  many  signs  of  success. 
It  was  active  for  two  decades,  and  had  a  high 
degree  of  acceptance  by  the  participants 
and  others  concerned  with  it.   As  a  case 
study,  the  research  was  concerned  with  dis- 
cerning the  operating  characteristics  of 
an  organization  of  organizations  that  at- 
tempted to  coordinate  relations  among  its 
members  without  benefit  of  formal  authority. 
The  concern,  therefore,  was  with  the  behavior 
of  individuals  as  organized  representatives 
or,  in  other  words,  with  those  aspects  of 
their  behavior  that  were  determined  by 
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organizational  considerations  in  contradis- 
tinction to  differences  in  personality. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:   (1) 
a  section  on  basic  considerations  setting 
forth  the  conceptual  approach,  study  proce- 
dures, and  the  principal  dimensions  of  the 
Council;  (2)  a  section  presenting  an  analy- 
sis of  the  operation  of  the  mechanism;  and 
(3)  a  final  section  evaluating  the  Council 
and  setting  forth  the  conclusions  and  hy- 
potheses developed  from  the  study.   (CK) 


219.   A  MANUAL  FOR  ZONING  ADMINISTRATORS, 
BOARDS  OF  ADJUSTMENT,  AND  COUNTY 
PLANNING  AND  ZONING  COMMITTEES  IN  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  FLOOD  PLAIN  AND 
SHORELAND  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Division  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion, Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Extension 
Division,  1  W.  Wilson  St.,  Madison, 
Wise.   53702,  August,  1968,  61  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Extension  Division,  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  Division 
of  Environmental  Protection.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  instructional  manual  was 
developed  to  assist  Wisconsin  county  offi- 
cials in  the  administration  of  a  flood 
plain  or  shoreline  management  program.   In 
the  preparation  of  this  report,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  county  agencies  have  already 
adopted  the  zoning  ordinances,  sanitary 
codes,  and  subdivision  regulations  specified 
by  the  State  Water  Resources  Act  which  pro- 
vided for  the  control  of  development  along 
the  shorelines  of  lakes  and  streams  and 
within  flood  plains.   These  component  parts 
of  such  a  program  are  briefly  discussed, 
but  the  majority  of  the  manual  is  devoted 
to  a  review  of  the  complex  process  of  is- 
suing permits,  inspecting  construction  work, 
correcting  violations,  and  authorizing 
necessary  changes  in  the  regulations. 

The  three-point  administrative  program 
necessary  to  enforce  flood  plain-shoreland 
regulations  is  outlined.   This  program  con- 
sists of  an  executive  office  (the  Zoning 
Administrator),  an  agency  of  the  County 
Board  (the  County  Planning  and  Zoning  Com- 
mittee) ,  and  a  semi-judicial  body  (the  Board 
of  Adjustment).   The  functions,  duties,  and 
operating  procedures  for  each  of  these  units 
are  discussed  in  detail.   An  outline  of  the 
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whole  process  of  adopting,  amending,  and  en- 
forcing protective  ordinances  is  also  in- 
cluded.  (MEL) 


services  and  programs,  fostering  orderly 
urban  growth  and  development  patterns,  and 
demonstrating  new  and  imaginative  techniques 
to  improve  the  quality  of  urban  life.   (ML) 


220.   REORGANIZATION  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT: 
A  SELECTIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(a)  Karen  A.  Chase.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies, 
University  of  California,  109  Moses 
Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif.   94720,  March, 
1968,  18  pp.,  mimeo.   $1.00  per  copy. 
20  percent  discount  for  orders  of  ten 
or  more  copies.   (c)  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  Institute  of 
Governmental  Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Organized  alphabetically  by  state, 
this  bibliography  on  state  governmental  re- 
organization contains  periodical  articles, 
"little  Hoover  Commission"  studies,  consul- 
tants' reports  from  45  states,  and  general 
literature  on  the  subject.   (IGS) 
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221.   COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  TRAINING  AND 
URBAN  INFORMATION  AND  TECHNICAL  AS- 
SISTANCE:  100  OUTSTANDING  PROGRAMS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  and 
available  from  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Relations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20410,  June,  1968,  48  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Of- 
fice of  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  Planning  Assistance.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  offers  summary 
descriptions  of  100  outstanding  programs  and 
projects  funded  by  HUD's  Community  Develop- 
ment Training  program  and  its  Urban  Informa- 
tion and  Technical  Assistance  program.   These 
particular  programs  were  selected  with  two 
purposes  in  mind:   (1)  to  single  out  innova- 
tive and  superior  proposals;  and  (2)  to  ac- 
quaint designated  agencies,  local  officials, 
and  other  interested  groups  with  the  wide 
variety  of  activities  that  are  ongoing.   The 
proposals  were  selected  to  include  such  na- 
tional HUD  objectives  as  support  of  improved 
local  government  management  capability, 
meeting  housing  needs,  coordinating  local 


222.   MUNICIPAL  POPULATION  AND  SERVICE 
STUDIES 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  The  RAND  Corporation,  under  con- 
tract with  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  systematic  approaches 
that  will  be  useful  to  city  governments  in 
improving  and  balancing  the  distribution  of 
their  municipal  services.   Two  related  proj- 
ects will  be  initiated  to  determine  how 
American  cities  distribute  such  municipal 
services  as  fire  and  police  protection, 
health,  housing,  and  welfare,  and  how  they 
use  population  information  to  help  make  such 
determinations.   The  studies  will  supply 
urban  authorities  with  reliable  information 
about  the  detailed  needs  for  municipal  ser- 
vices and  with  more  adequate  criteria  for 
deciding  how  and  where  to  provide  them. 

Method .   RAND  will  attempt  to  develop  analyt- 
ical methods  and  computer  models  of  direct 
assistance  to  municipal  agencies  in  choosing 
the  most  effective  means  of  distributing 
their  services  in  response  to  the  changing 
patterns  of  demand.   They  will  develop  general 
deployment  models  and  test  them  using  data 
and  experience  obtained  in  New  York  City. 
(ML) 


223.   LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING: 
AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(a)  Ronald  M.  Stout  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany,  Sayles  Hall,  179 
Partridge  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.   12203, 
April,  1968,  79  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated.  LC  67-65592.   (c)  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Albany,  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  Government  Affairs 
Foundation,  Inc.  (Albany,  N.  Y.). 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  annotated  bibliography  lists 
references  on  local  government  in-service 
training,  training  generalist  officials  and 
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administrators,  and  training  personnel  in 
functional  fields.   The  services  that  local 
governments  must  provide  today  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  various  programs  are  so  com- 
plex, that  the  training  of  local  officials 
and  local  government  employees  offers  un- 
limited potential  for  strengthening  and  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  local  govern- 
ments in  their  efforts  to  respond  adequately 
to  these  demands.   References  include  a 
survey,  description,  or  analysis  of  training 
needs,  resources,  and  programs;  works  dealing 
with  the  purpose,  development,  organization, 
or  evaluation  of  training  programs;  tech- 
niques of  training;  and  bibliographies  on 
local  government  in-service  training.   (ML) 
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224.   DISCOURAGING  CRIME  THROUGH  CITY  PLAN- 
NING 

(a)  Shlomo  Angel.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Working  Paper  No.  75,  by  the  Center 
for  Planning  and  Development  Research, 
Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional  De- 
velopment, University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.   94720,  February, 
1968,  33  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  University  of  California  (Berkeley) , 
Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional  De- 
velopment, Center  for  Planning  and 
Development  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  discuss  the  general  relationship 
of  urban  design  to  crime  control,  and  specif- 
ically the  concept  of  environmental  preven- 
tion and  the  possibilities  for  discouraging 
crime  through  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  opportunities  to  commit  offenses. 
Oakland,  California,  is  used  as  a  case  study 
area. 

Findings.   One  explicit  conclusion  from  this 
study  is  that  environmental  factors  have  a 
demonstrable  and  direct  relevance  to  the 
matters  of  crime  control  and  prevention. 
Flowing  from  this  is  the  principle  that 
police  officials — and  others  working  in  the 
crime  prevention  area — should  increase  their 
awareness  of  the  influence  of  these  environ- 
mental factors — both  social  and  physical. 
Implicit  in  the  study  is  the  suggestion  that 
police  officials  should  take  a  more  active 
role  in  the  urban  planning  process. 

The  number  and  intensity  of  criminal  oppor- 
tunities can  be  reduced  through  the  direct 


manipulation  of  the  physical  environment — 
the  spatial  configuration  of  the  city  and 
its  buildings.   The  physical  environment 
exerts  a  direct  influence  on  crime  settings 
by  delineating  territories,  reducing  or  in- 
creasing accessibility,  creating  and  elimi- 
nating boundaries  and  circulation  networks, 
and  facilitating  surveillance  by  police  and 
citizens.   It  has  an  indirect  influence  on 
crime  settings  through  the  creation  of  social 
contexts.   (ML) 


225.   THE  NEXT  MOVE— PLANNING  FOR  LESS 
CRIME 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Council  of 
Local  Governments,  900  Glenn  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.   30303,  49  pp.  +  appen- 
dices, December,  1968.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Metropolitan  Atlanta 
Council  of  Local  Governments,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  develop  a  program  design  for 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  setting 
forth  prototype  designs  to  serve  area-wide 
needs  in  the  Atlanta  SMSA.   The  study  is  to 
demonstrate  how  the  planning  process  may 
be  applied  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice. 

The  report  begins  with  a  description  of 
existing  conditions.   The  criminal  justice 
system  is  described  in  terms  of  the  people, 
the  police,  the  courts,  and  the  corrections. 
Problems  and  needs  are  identified  in  terms 
of  the  same  four  categories.   A  list  and 
brief  description  of  all  agencies  concerned 
with  the  problem  is  given.   The  second  sec- 
tion of  the  study  concerns  proposals  for 
action.   Planning  studies  are  proposed  in 
the  area  of  records,  police  distrust,  police/ 
community  relations,  police  operations, 
police  personnel,  the  courts,  juvenile 
courts,  probation,  prison  facilities,  and 
citizen  participation.   A  set  of  priorities 
is  given,  the  establishment  of  a  Planning 
and  Research  Unit  receiving  top  priority. 
A  schedule  is  set  forth  and  the  report  con- 
cludes with  a  discussion  of  the  financial 
requirements.   (CM) 
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226.   SHAPING  AN  URBAN  FUTURE:   ESSAYS  IN 
MEMORY  OF  CATHERINE  BAUER  WURSTER 

(a)  Bernard  J.  Frieden  and  William  W. 
Nash,  Jr.  (eds.).   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
The  MIT  Press,  50  Ames  St.,  Bldg.  19, 
Rm.  714,  Cambridge,  Mass.   02142, 
January,  1969,  222  pp.   $7.50  per 
copy.   LC  68-27423.   (c)  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning  and  Harvard 
University,  Graduate  School  of  Design, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  series  of  papers  explores  the 
choices  open  to  us  in  planning  and  building 
tomorrow's  urban  environment.   In  the  first 
of  seven  papers,  Lisa  Peattie  proposes  new 
policies  for  dealing  with  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.   Drawing  on  her  experiences 
of  squatter  housing  in  Venezuela  and  slums 
in  American  cities,  she  concludes  that  ex- 
panded opportunity  could  take  root  in  Ameri- 
can slums  if  our  rigid  and  formal  housing 
policies  were  relaxed  and  made  sensitive 
and  responsive  to  all  the  factors  that  in- 
fluence social  morale. 

In  the  second  paper,  Charles  Abrams  proposes 
a  restructuring  of  national  and  local  housing 
policy  that  will  lead  to  a  larger  degree  of 
home  ownership  for  low-income  persons.   The 
third  paper,  by  Thomas  F.  Pettigrew,  attacks 
the  problem  of  racial  inequality  by  proposing 
strategies  on  a  metropolitan-wide  basis, 
and  by  blending  physical  planning  strategies 
with  other  policy  proposals.   Edward  P. 
Eichler,  in  the  fourth  paper,  reports  the 
findings  of  his  study  of  more  than  40  new 
communities  being  built  by  private  corpora- 
tions.  His  conclusion  is  that  these  commu- 
nities are  not  providing  an  alternative  to 
suburbia  as  rich  social,  cultural,  and  racial 
mixtures,  but  are  becoming  suburbs,  them- 
selves. 

In  the  fifth  paper,  Lowdon  Wingo,  Jr.  con- 
siders the  relationship  between  central  plan- 
ning and  local  and  regional  development, 
and  the  forces  of  urbanization  in  developing 
countries.   The  sixth  paper,  by  Norman 
Beckman,  focuses  on  the  changing  structure 
of  government  in  urban  areas  of  the  United 
States.   In  the  final  paper,  Britton  Harris 
takes  an  overall  view  of  the  problems  of 
planning,  itself,  stressing  the  planner's 
inability  to  cope  with  the  mounting  problems 
of  metropolitan  growth  and  recommending  a 
new  type  of  planning  to  invent  the  future 
metropolis.   (ML) 


227. 


ECONOMIC  PLANNING  IN  VENEZUELA 


(a)  Fred  D.  Levy,  Jr.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  Ill 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10003, 
1968,  157  pp.  +  appendices.   $12.50 
per  copy.   LC  68-14160.   (c)  Individual 
research,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Foreign  Area  Fellowship  Program.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  present  a  case  study  of  a  newly 
initiated  planning  system,  in  a  developing 
country,  and  specifically,  to  focus  major 
attention  on  the  anticipated  difficulties 
of  introducing  an  effective  planning  system, 
into  the  tradition-hardened  structure  of 
Venezuela's  public  administration. 

If  the  planners  are  to  have  any  influence 
at  all,  they  have  to  work  their  way  gradually 
into  a  position  of  influence  in  the  decision- 
making process.   The  administrative  reforms 
being  contemplated  are  certain  to  clash  with 
vested  interests  and  tradition-bound  people. 

This  volume  describes  the  position  and  role 
of  the  planning  agency  as  it  evolved  in  the 
years  1959-1963,  and  the  political  and 
economic  environment  of  the  period.   It  also 
considers  the  process  by  which  the  national 
government  determines  the  allocation  of  its 
sizable  capital  resources,  plan  implementa- 
tion, and  the  specific  budgetary  and  planning 
processes. 


Method. 


Interviews  were  conducted  with 


more  than  100  practitioners  and  observers 
of  public  administration  in  Venezuela. 

Findings.   After  discussing  the  impact  of 
planning  in  Venezuela,  and  reviewing  the 
prevailing  planning  theory,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  not  only  are  political  considera- 
tions an  inevitable  part  of  the  planning 
process,  but  that  they  also  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  objective  rationality 
of  public  decision-making.   (ML) 


228.   PLANNING  THE  CANADIAN  ENVIRONMENT 

(a)  L.  0.  Gertler  (ed.).   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Harvest  House  Ltd.,  1364  Greene 
Ave.,  Montreal  6,  P.  Q.,  Canada, 
September,  1968,  311  pp.   $10.00 
per  copy.   LC  68-57715.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   The  papers  presented  in  this  volume 
are  selections  from  the  first  five  years  of 
PLAN,  Canada,  the  journal  of  the  Town  Plan- 
ning Institute  of  Canada.   The  selections 
span  a  period  from  1959-1965  and  were  chosen 
to  illustrate  the  evolution  of  planning  in 
the  Canadian  environment.   The  papers  are 
assembled  under  five  topic  headings:   (1) 
The  Evolution  of  Planning  in  Canada;  (2)  The 
Background  Ideas;  (3)  Land,  as  Resource  and 
Space;  (4)  Developing  and  Planning  the  Re- 
gions of  Canada;  and  (5)  Perspectives  for 
Regional  Planning.   (ML) 


229.   CITIES  AND  PLANNING  IN  THE  ANCIENT 
NEAR  EAST 

(a)  Paul  Lampl.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
one  of  the  series,  Planning  and  Cities, 
by  George  Braziller,  Inc. ,  One  Park 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016,  1968, 
128  pp.   $2.95  per  copy.   LC  68-24699. 
(c)  Individual  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  cities  and  of  planning  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  ancient  Near  East.   "Planning" 
in  this  context  is  defined  as  the  disposition 
and  organization  of  structures  and  open 
spaces  according  to  a  conceptual  order  fol- 
lowing pre-established  rules  of  function, 
ritual,  or  aesthetics.   "Cities"  in  the 
ancient  Near  East  are  defined  as  large,  per- 
manently settled,  organized  communities  of 
people  bound  together  by  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  interests.   This  study 
describes  planning  and  cities  in  Mesopotamia, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Persia.   Maps 
and  illustrations  are  included.   (ML) 


230.   MEDIEVAL  CITIES 

(a)  Howard  Saalman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  one  of  the  series,  Planning  and 
Cities,  by  George  Braziller,  Inc., 
One  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016, 
1968,  45  pp.  +  illustrations,  index, 
and  appendices.   $2.95  per  copy.   LC 
68-24702.   (c)  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume  takes  a  critical  look 
at  what  a  European  medieval  city  is  or  was, 
at  the  structures  and  spaces  which  were  its 
characteristic  components,  and  at  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  forces  which 


gave  this  complex  its  shape.   The  investi- 
gator emphasizes  the  general  features  that 
medieval  cities  have  in  common,  rather  than 
the  diversity  which  distinguishes  one  town 
from  another.   This  is  not  a  survey  of 
medieval  cities,  nor  an  attempt  to  trace  the 
history  and  origins  of  medieval  cities.   (ML) 


231.   VILLAGE  PLANNING  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE 
WORLD 

(a)  Douglas  Fraser.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
one  of  the  series,  Planning  and  Cities, 
by  George  Braziller,  Inc.,  One  Park 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016,  1968, 
124  pp.  +  index.   $2.95  per  copy.   LC 
68-24701.   (c)  Columbia  University, 
Institute  of  African  Studies,  School 
of  International  Affairs,  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  Ford  Foundation.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   All  societies  reveal  themselves 
by  their  manipulation  of  habitable  space — 
in  the  choices  made  and  why  they  come  about. 
However,  planning,  in  the  early  days  of 
man's  history,  contrasts  with  modern  plan- 
ning, in  that  the  former  functioned  primarily 
as  a  mechanism  of  socio-political  or  religious 
control.   The  author  of  this  book  has  used 
a  structural-functional  method  to  try  to 
detect  unforeseen  relationships  among  various 
institutions  and  to  single  out  underlying 
attitudes  and  value  patterns  behind  them. 
He  examines  the  village  plans  of  the  Mbuti 
Pygmies;  Bushman;  Cheyenne  Indians;  Haida 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest;  Mailu,  New  Guinea; 
Trobriand  Islanders,  New  Guinea;  South  Nias 
Islanders,  Indonesia;  and  Yoruba,  Nigeria. 

Only  cultures  having  clear-cut  geometric 
plans  are  discussed,  and  these  are  arranged 
in  a  sequence  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
complex.   The  selection  is  an  arbitrary  one 
based  largely  on  the  availability  of  de- 
scriptive literature. 

Findings .   Planning,  as  opposed  merely  to 
plans,  existed  in  the  "primitive"  world. 
(The  author  stresses  that  "primitive"  does 
not  denote  a  qualitative  judgment,  but  is 
used  merely  as  a  conventional  designation.) 
The  examples  studied  indicate  a  correlation 
between  the  level  of  economic  development 
and  the  complexity  of  planning  schemes 
evolved.   Military  and  political  factors 
also  gain  importance  with  the  growth  in 
wealth.   There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "primi- 
tive" approach  to  planning.   Each  society 
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has  worked  out  a  solution  that  is  in  harmony 
with  its  own  particular  circumstances. 

The  book  contains  an  abundance  of  illustra- 
tions.  (CK) 


232.   ANALYSIS  FOR  PLANNING  PROGRAMMING 
BUDGETING 

(a)  Mark  Alf andary-Alexander  (ed.). 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Washington  Opera- 
tions Research  Council,  11017  Picasso 
Lane,  Potomac,  Md.   20854,  1968,  174 
pp.   $6.80  per  copy.   LC  68-2946.   (c) 
Washington  Operations  Research  Council. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  papers  in  this  collection 
were  originally  given  at  the  Second  Cost- 
Effectiveness  Symposium  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  Operations  Research  Council  on 
March  13  and  14,  1967.   The  symposium  was 
concerned  with  the  extension  of  Planning, 
Programming,  and  Budgeting  (PPB)  and  cost- 
effectiveness  analysis,  a  component  of  PPB, 
to  agencies  outside  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.  The  papers  covered  the  following 
specific  topics:   (1)  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  structure  of  its  operations  and  the 
types  of  analytical  issues  it  presents;  (2) 
a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  education;  (3)  a 
mathematical  model  for  evaluating  costs  of 
implementing  community  projects;  (4)  hazard- 
ous highway  locations,  the  use  of  cost- 
effectiveness  to  evaluate  methods  of  iden- 
tifying, and  the  programming  of  improvements; 
(5)  industry;  (6)  loan  and  insurance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  (7)  the  economics  of  the  SST 
(supersonic  transport)  program;  (8)  cost- 
benefit  analysis  and  social  planning;  and 
(9)  the  science  and  technology  component  of 
a  research  and  development  budget.   Papers 
on  the  limitations  and  implications  of  PPB 
are  also  included. 

Previous  Research.   The  First  Cost-Effec- 
tiveness Symposium  considered  the  rapid 
spread  of  cost-effectiveness  analysis 
throughout  the  Defense  Department  in  de- 
fense-oriented research,  and  in  defense 
contracting.   Proceedings  were  published 
by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  Ill  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10003,  1967.   (CM) 


233.  STATE  AGENCIES  FOR  LOCAL  AFFAIRS: 
THE  INSTITUTIONALIZATION  OF  STATE 
ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

(a)  Joseph  F.  Zimmerman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Local  Government  Studies  Center, 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Affairs, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany, 
Sayles  Hall,  179  Partridge  St.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.   12203,  June,  1968,  22  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Albany,  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  Local  Gov- 
ernment Studies  Center.   (d)  13:1-151. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  public  and  state  con- 
cern with  the  capabilities  of  local  govern- 
ments to  meet  their  responsibilities;  to 
describe  the  trend  from  financial  assistance 
and  advice  by  states,  to  the  development  of 
state  agencies  for  local  affairs. 

Findings .   With  population  growth  and  shifts, 
rises  in  local  government  expenditures  and 
employment,  and  urbanization,  the  states 
realized  the  need  for  establishing  a  state 
agency  for  local  affairs  with  close  working 
relationships  with  the  state  planning  agency. 
The  creation  of  these  agencies  has  been 
stimulated  since  1966  by  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act 
which  authorizes  federal  grants  to  assist 
states  in  providing  information  and  data  on 
urban  needs  and  assistance,  and  programs  and 
activities  for  technical  assistance  to  local 
communities.   The  functions  of  the  state 
agencies  are:   (1)  providing  advice  to  local 
government;  (2)  providing  information  on 
federal  programs  and  coordination  of  federal 
grants  and  state  services;  (3)  research  on 
urban  problems;  (4)  preparation  of  statewide 
development  plans;  (5)  preparation  of  policy 
recommendations;  (6)  promotion  of  inter- 
local cooperation;  and  (7)  training  programs 
for  local  government  personnel.   (ML) 


234.   ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  SUBURBAN  GROWTH: 
STUDIES  OF  THE  NASSAU- SUFFOLK  PLAN- 
NING REGION 

(a)  Dieter  K.  Zschock  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Economic  Research  Bureau, 
State  University  of  New  York  (Stony  Brook), 
Stony  Brook,  N.  Y.  11790,  1969,  163 
pp.   Price  not  indicated.   LC  69-63010. 
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(c)  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook,  Economic  Research  Bureau. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume,  consisting  of  five 
papers,  uses  the  bi-county  area  of  Nassau- 
Suffolk  on  Long  Island  to  focus  on  several 
aspects  of  growth  and  development  in  a  sub- 
urban economy.   The  unifying  theme  in  the 
five  studies  is  the  continuing  interdepen- 
dence between  the  inner  city  of  a  metropoli- 
tan region  and  its  suburbs  while  the  latter 
are  gaining  in  identity  as  separate  economic 
entities.   The  papers  consider  population 
growth,  a  strategy  for  planning  suburban 
development,  poverty,  financing  public  ser- 
vices, and  an  analysis  of  regional  develop- 
ment.  Also  included  are  commentaries  on 
"Suburban  Growth  and  Regional  Planning"  and 
"Public  Policy  and  Suburban  Growth." 

Findings.   A  suburban  area  can  experience 
growing  economic  autonomy  in  relation  to  the 
central  city.   The  pivotal  measure  of  in- 
creasing autonomy  is  the  declining  percentage 
of  the  suburban  labor  force  working  in  the 
central  city.   But,  the  suburban  economy  is 
unlikely  to  grow  into  an  urban  complex  com- 
parable to  our  present  central  cities.   Un- 
less efforts  are  made  to  create  a  new  focus 
of  economic  and  cultural  activities  within 
the  suburban  area,  there  will  be  a  continua- 
tion of  suburban  sprawl  with  its  inherent 
constraints  upon  the  distribution  of  econom- 
ic activities . 

The  economic  and  physical  growth  process 
should  be  directed  so  as  to  maximize  welfare 
for  the  entire  New  York  Metropolitan  Region. 
However,  more  efficient  and  equitable  methods 
of  financing  suburban  development  should  also 
be  developed.   (ML) 


235.   COMMUNITY  DIRECTIONS  AND  ALTERNATIVES 

(a)  John  L.  Gann,  Jr.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.   14850,  1969,  96  pp.   $1.50  per 
copy.   (c)  Cornell  University,  New 
York  State  College  of  Home  Economics, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Design  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  York  State 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.   (d) 
None. 


Problem.   To  prepare  a  detailed  community 
study  guide  for  use  as  a  model  in  a  complete 
preplanning  process  for  smaller  communities. 
The  aim  of  the  guide  is  to  foster  community 
improvement  through  a  better  and  more  com- 
prehensive community  understanding  of  itself. 
The  guide  would  aid  in  the  determination  of 
long-range  community  goals,  suitable  direc- 
tions toward  their  attainment,  and  the  ways 
and  means  needed  to  pursue  these  directions. 

The  guide  is  intended  for  use  by  the  commu- 
nity, with  or  without  the  participation  of 
a  professional  planner.   It  is  for  use  in 
discussion  groups  and  a  separate  guide  for 
leaders  is  provided.   The  result  of  the 
process  would  be  a  product  similar  to  a 
first  iteration  of  a  long-range  policy  plan. 
There  are  four  sections  corresponding  to  the 
four  steps  in  the  process:   (1)  an  analysis 
of  community  strengths  and  weaknesses;  (2) 
goal  formulation;  (3)  determination  of  al- 
ternative directions  for  achieving  these 
goals;  and  (4)  identification  of  specific 
means  for  pursuing  the  directions.   The 
guide  has  a  workbook  format  with  space  pro- 
vided for  recording  findings.   The  program 
was  tested  in  communities  in  Broome  and 
Delaware  Counties  in  New  York  State.   (CM) 


236.   COMMUNITIES  OF  TOMORROW: 
2000 


AGRICULTURE/ 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
14th  St.  and  Independence  Ave.,  S.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20250,  November, 
1967,  31  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  document  outlines  in  broad 
terms  the  solution  to  the  imbalance  of  people 
and  opportunity  between  central  cities  and 
the  surrounding  countryside.   It  proposes 
a  new  type  of  community,  neither  urban  nor 
rural,  but  embodying  the  highest  values  of 
both — a  functional,  multi-county  community 
that  blends  the  economic  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities of  affluent  metropolitan  life  with 
the  space  and  beauty  of  the  countryside. 

This  paper  describes  established  policies 
and  methods  to  conduct  programs  in  12  areas 
related  to  new  communities:   (1)  planning; 
(2)  farming  and  ranching;  (3)  business  and 
industry;  (4)  community  facilities;  (5) 
elimination  of  poverty;  (6)  education  and 
job  training;  (7)  housing;  (8)  recreation 
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and  natural  beauty;  (9)  natural  resource 
conservation  and  development;  (10)  health  and 
welfare;  (11)  food;  and  (12)  transportation. 
(ML) 


statistical  sampling.   Some  of  the  specific 
areas  covered  were:   Utopian  thought,  French 
long-range  planning,  population,  natural 
resources,  leisure,  and  social  indicators. 
(CM) 


237.   PLANNING  FOR  DIVERSITY  AND  CHOICE 

(a)  Stanford  Anderson  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  The  MIT  Press,  Cambridge, 
Mass.   02137,  1968,  340  pp.   $12.50 
per  copy.   LC  68-14458.   (c)  The  Graham 
Foundation  for  Advanced  Studies  in  the 
Fine  Arts,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects-Princeton  University  Educa- 
tional Research  Project,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Department  of  Architecture.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  book  contains  the  papers  and 
discussions  of  a  conference  sponsored  by  the 
agencies  listed  above,  held  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  October  13- 
16,  1966,  to  examine  the  changing  patterns 
of  man's  control  of  his  environment.   Par- 
ticipants included  government  planners, 
futurists,  economists,  historians,  city 
planners,  political  scientists,  planning 
theorists,  philosophers,  and  architects. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  provide 
information  and  opinions  for  an  American 
Institute  of  Architecture-Princeton  Univer- 
sity research  project  concerned  with  the 
improvement  of  architectural  education,  in 
the  United  States.   The  underlying  question 
of  the  conference  and  the  articles  was:   Is 
there  an  emerging  theory  of  knowledge,  and 
perhaps  also  an  emerging  technique  of  infor- 
mation handling,  that  will  encourage  a  crit- 
ical utopianism  within  a  pluralistic  society? 
or,  stated  differently,  is  there  a  critical 
utopianism  that  would  involve  the  creative 
imagining  of  possible  futures,  their  criti- 
cal evaluation,  and  a  flexible  implementation 
of  those  possibilities  which  are  most  resis- 
tant to  criticism?   The  papers  and  discus- 
sions centered  on  four  themes:   (1)  Changing 
expertise,  enlarging  the  traditional  meaning 
of  architecture  and  planning  to  include  non- 
visual  and  nonmaterial  concerns;  (2)  policy 
and  decision  in  a  pluralistic  situation, 
the  conflict  between  an  elitist  and  populist 
viewpoint;  (3)  plural  planning;  advocacy  and 
criticism,  ways  in  which  advantages  and 
interests  of  all  parts  of  society  could  be 
maximized,  the  roles  of  critical  utopianism 
and  advocacy  planning;  and  (4)  the  theory  of 
pluralism,  ranging  from  abstract  epistemo- 
logical  questions  to  techniques  of 


238.   SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 

CHANGE-OVER  TO  URBAN  LONG-RANGE  PLAN- 
NING 

(a)  Donald  N.  Michael.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  University  of  Michigan,  Center 
for  Research  on  the  Utilization  of 
Scientific  Knowledge,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  National  Institute  for 
Mental  Health,  Metropolitan  and  Re- 
gional Mental  Health  Studies  Center. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Delineate  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities for  persons  and  organizations  that 
arise  as  we  shift  from  piecemeal  planning 
to  thorough,  long-range  planning  which  aims 
at  5-  to  20-year  social  goals.   The  quality 
of  the  future  will  depend,  in  great  part, 
on  how  the  change-over  is  dealt  with  in 
terms  of  the  social  and  psychological  burdens 
and  opportunities  involved. 

Method .   Examine  and  synthesize  the  litera- 
ture concerning:   experiences  of  those  in- 
volved in  long-range  planning;  social  and 
organizational  change;  and  technical  and 
political  aspects  of  long-range  planning. 
Set  these  within  the  context  of  developing 
social  and  technological  trends.   Conduct 
field  interviews  to  supplement  the  literature 
and  provide  a  basis  for  evaluating  it.   A 
work  group  and  a  working  conference  will 
also  be  organized.   (CK) 


239.   PROGRAM  BUDGETING  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
STATES  AND  SMALL  AREAS 

(a)  Kong  Chu.   (b)  In  process.   Dis- 
cussion papers  and  reprints  available, 
(c)  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
School  of  Industrial  Management,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  outline  an  approach  to  solving 
local  development  problems  through  the  use 
of  program  budgeting  techniques,  and  to 
extend  their  application  to  the  state  and 
local  level. 
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Method.   Given  local  needs,  a  model  has 
been  designed  to  forecast  expected  accom- 
plishments of  existing  government  programs. 
Econometric  methods  are  being  used  to 
estimate  parameters,  computer  simulation 
methods  to  extrapolate  the  expected  future 
results,  and  program  budgeting  methods  to 
estimate  the  additions  to  existing  programs 
needed  to  stimulate  maximum  economic  devel- 
opment.  (SLD) 


240.   STATE  PLANNING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(a)  Louis  C.  Violi.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians 
Exchange  Bibliography  No.  71.   Avail- 
able from  the  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello, 
111.  61856,  March,  1969,  27  pp. 
$2.50  per  copy.   (c)  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Commission.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography  is 
limited  to  publications,  articles,  un- 
published documents,  and  government  pub- 
lications that  are  related  to  the  nature 
of  state  planning  or,  specifically,  what 
is  being  done  by  the  states. 

The  bibliography  is  organized  by  periods 
in  the  history  of  state  planning  develop- 
ment:  (1)  1920-1932,  the  origins  of  state 
planning;   (2)  1933-1941,  organization  of  a 
National  Planning  Board  and  some  45  state 
planning  agencies;  (3)  1942-1959,  renewal 
of  the  concept  of  economic  and  industrial 
development  and  local  planning  assistance; 
and  (4)  1960-1968,  renewal  of  state  plan- 
ning with  approval  of  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954. 

Included  is  a  list  of  state  planning  agen- 
cies where  information  on  their  published 
reports  is  available.   (ML) 


241.   AN  INTERDISCIPLINARY  APPROACH  TO 
REGIONAL  PLANNING 

(a)  Julius  Gy.  Fabos,  Carl  Carlozzi, 
and  John  Foster.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  in 
one  volume  divided  into  two  parts: 
Part  I — General  References  and  Part 
II — Connecticut  River  Basin  Plan- 
ning, as  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians  Exchange  Bibliographies 
Nos.  74  and  75.   Available  from  the 


Council  of  Planning  Librarians,  P.  0. 
Box  229,  Monticello,  111.  61856, 
April,  1969,  103  pp.   $8.00  per  copy, 
(c)  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Departments  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
Forestry  and  Wildlife,  and  Agriculture 
and  Food  Economics.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Though  prepared  primarily  for  an 
Interdisciplinary  Regional  Planning  and 
Design  Course  and  related  research  projects 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  this 
annotated  bibliography  is  also  meant  to  be 
of  assistance  to  schools  conducting  regional 
planning  studies  and  to  organizations 
working  on  regional  or  river  basin  plans. 
The  bibliography  is  arranged  by  subject, 
including  natural  aspects  (such  as  clima- 
tology, forestry,  hydrology,  and  soils), 
cultural  aspects  (including  agriculture, 
history,  land  use,  recreation,  sociology, 
and  transportation),  and  visual  aspects. 
(ML) 


242.   CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  IN  PLANNING 

(a)  Julia  Ledyard.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  as 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians 
Exchange  Bibliography  No.  76.   Avail- 
able from  the  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello, 
111.  61856,  April,  1969,  14  pp. 
$1.50  per  copy.   (c)  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Commission.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography  is 
intended  to  help  citizens  interested  in  the 
decision-making  aspects  of  planning  to 
become  aware  of  planning  problems  and  to 
understand  planning  techniques  and  solu- 
tions.  It  should  also  be  of  interest  to 
professional  planners  in  understanding 
citizen  problems.   Included  are  elementary 
planning  references,  how-to-do-it  references 
and  case  studies,  and  related  readings  to 
increase  the  citizen's  awareness,  broaden 
his  outlook,  and  provide  for  group  dis- 
cussion.  (ML) 


•  PUBLIC  FINANCE 


243.   ALTERNATIVE  APPROACHES  TO  CAPITAL 
GAINS  TAXATION 

(a)  Martin  David.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
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the  Brookings  Institution,  1775 
Massachusetts  Ave. ,  N.W. ,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036,  1968,  280  pp.   $6.75  per 
copy,  cloth;  $2.50  per  copy,  paper. 
A  brief  resume  of  this  book  has  been 
completed  and  published  as  Brookings 
Research  Report  No.  91,  under  the 
title,  Capital  Gains  Taxation: 
Issues  in  Perspective,  1968,  8  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   Copies  avail- 
able from  agency.   (c)  The  Brookings 
Institution.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  preferential  tax 
treatment  granted  to  capital  gains,  and  its 
effect  on  the  equity  of  the  tax  system  as 
a  whole  and  its  impact  on  the  growth  and 
stability  of  the  American  economy,  as  well 
as  on  the  efficient  use  of  resources;  to 
examine  alternative  approaches  to  reconcile 
equity  and  economic  objectives  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  capital  gains. 

Findings .   The  study  proposes  that  these 
changes  in  the  capital  gains  tax  be  made: 
(1)  reduce  the  number  of  opportunities  for 
avoiding  the  tax;  (2)  tax  capital  gains  when 
they  are  transferred  through  gift  or  be- 
quest; (3)  tax  gains  when  they  accrue;  (4) 
postpone  tax  liability  so  long  as  the 
proceeds  of  an  asset  sale  are  reinvested; 
(5)  determine  tax  liabilities  by  a  scheme 
of  cumulative  averaging,  with  compensating 
interest  adjustments;  and  (6)  reduce  the 
impact  of  progression  that  occurs  when 
gains  accruing  over  a  long  period  are 
taxed  in  the  year  of  realization.   (ML) 


244.   FINANCES  OF  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS:   1967 
CENSUS  OF  GOVERNMENTS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Government  Finances  Report  No.  3  of 
Volume  4:   Governmental  Finances  of 
the  1967  Census  of  Governments,  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.   Available  from 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  June,  1969, 
225  pp.   $1.75  per  copy.   LC  A68-7201. 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  is  one  of  several  pub- 
lications making  up  the  1967  Census  of  Gov- 
ernments which  is  taken  periodically  at  five- 
year  intervals  as  required  by  law.   The  cen- 
sus covers  four  major  subject  areas — govern- 
mental organization,  taxable  property  values, 


public  employment,  and  governmental  finances. 
This  specific  study  analyzes  county  govern- 
ment finances,  including  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  revenues  and  expenditures,  and  a 
comparison  with  1962  and  1957  census  data. 

Findings.   During  the  fiscal  year  1966-67, 
the  3,049  county  governments  in  the  United 
States  received  $12.8  billion  in  revenue 
and  expended  $12.9  billion.   They  issued 
$1.0  billion  in  long-term  debt  and  retired 
$452  million  of  previous  debt.   At  the  end 
of  fiscal  1966-67,  their  outstanding  in- 
debtedness amounted  to  $7.9  billion. 

Some  recent  trends  that  were  revealed  by  com- 
parison to  1962  data  include:   (1)  revenue 
of  county  governments  was  47  percent  great- 
er in  1966-67  and  increased  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  8  percent  during  this  period; 
(2) total  county  expenditures  rose  from 
$8.9  billion  in  1962  to  $12.9  billion  in 
1966-67 — an  average  annual  rise  of  7.8  per- 
cent; and  (3)each  of  the  major  functions  per- 
formed by  county  governments  has  shared  in 
the  recent  upward  trend  in  expenditures.   (ML) 


245.   STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  ILLINOIS  LOCAL 
FINANCE 

(a)  Leo  Cohen.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Regional  and  Urban  Development  (RUD) 
Report  No.  1,  by  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Edwardsville,  111.  62025, 
January,  1969,  20  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Regional  and  Urban  De- 
velopment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  the  concept  of  state 
supervision  of  local  finance  as  a  means  of 
increasing  state  interest  and  responsibility 
in  the  growing  complexities  of  local  govern- 
ment; to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
restructuring  the  existing  state-local 
fiscal  relationship. 

Findings.   Any  reorganization  in  the  state- 
local  relationship  should  have  the  princi- 
pal objective  of  strengthening  the  local 
units  of  government.   State  supervision  of 
local  finance  should  help  make  local 
officials  more  competent  and  increase 
administrative  efficiency  and  organization 
of  local  units.   Effective  state  super- 
vision, concerned  primarily  with  advisory 
and  service  functions  and  its  focus  on 
minimal  standards,  should  lead  to  stronger 
local  government  and  not  state  control  of 
local  units. 
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This  study  recommends  that  a  separate 
state  agency,  such  as  a  Department  of  Local 
Government  Affairs,  be  established  with 
the  following  objectives:   (1)  supervising 
the  financial  reporting  for  all  local  units; 
(2)  prescribing  the  forms  and  minimal 
standards  for  budgeting;  (3)  providing  for 
county  budgets  and  a  budget  officer;  and 
(4)  providing  additional  flexibility  in 
local  borrowing.   (ML) 


246.   STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCES:   SIGNIFICANT 
FEATURES,  1966  TO  1969 

(a)  Frank  Tippett,  Jacob  M.  Jaffe, 
and  L.  R.  Gabler.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Washington, 
D.C.  20575,  November,  1968,  153  pp.  + 
appendices.   No  charge  for  single 
copies.   (c)  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume,  which  is  strictly 
an  informational  and  reference  document, 
represents  both  a  continuation  and  expanded 
presentation  of  previous  information  re- 
ports on  state  and  local  finances.   It 
includes  current  information  set  forth  in 
nearly  70  tables  of  expenditures,  taxation, 
debt,  and  administrative  data.   The  data 
reflect  tax  legislation  enacted  through 
November,  1968.   The  report  also  details 
the  characteristics  of  a  high-quality 
state-local  tax  system  and  offers  drafts 
of  suggested  state  legislation  on  tax  and 
fiscal  matters. 

Previous  Research.   The  following  reports 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  contain  recommenda- 
tions and  legislative  proposals  on  the 
subject  of  state  and  local  finances: 
Fiscal  Balance  in  the  American  Federal 
System  (Digest  report  14:2-291);  State  and 
Local  Taxes:   Significant  Features  1968 
(15:1-354);  and  Sources  of  Increased  State 
Tax  Collections:   Economic  Growth  vs. 


Political  Choice  (16:1-211) 


(ML) 


247.   THE  SOURCES  OF  FINANCING  FOR 

SELECTED  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
FUNCTIONS:   EDUCATION,  PUBLIC  WELFARE, 
HEALTH  AND  HOSPITALS,  AND  HIGHWAYS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Washington,  D.C.  20575, 
April,  1968,  16  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
(d)   None. 

Problem.   This  pamphlet  consists  of  two 
sets  of  tables  for  each  of  the  above 
government  functions.   The  first  breaks  down 
state  financing  of  state  and  local  expendi- 
tures from  its  own  sources,  by  state,  for 
1942,  1957,  and  1966.   The  second  breaks 
down  state  and  local  expenditures  by 
governmental  source  of  financing  (federal 
and  local,  as  well  as  state),  by  state, 
for  1966.   The  states  are  grouped  into 
geographical  regions  and  data  presented  for 
these  regions,  too.   (ML) 


248.   COUNTY  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  IN 
MISSISSIPPI:   1963 

(a)  Gordon  K.  Bryan.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Report  No.  25,  by  the  Social 
Science  Research  Center,  Mississippi 
State  University,  State  College, 
Miss.  39762,  October,  1968,  50  pp.  + 
appendices.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  Mississippi  State  University, 
Social  Science  Research  Center. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  one  of  a  series  of  annual 
analyses  of  county  revenue  sources  and 
expenditures  in  Mississippi.   Revenue  sources 
are  broken  down  to  include  taxes  (such  as 
poll,  road  and  bridge,  gasoline,  and 
severance),  state  appropriations,  federal 
aid,  and  outside  aid.   Expenditures  include 
office  and  administration,  judicial  and 
law  enforcement,  social  services,  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  purchase,  debt 
service,  and  others. 

One  result  of  these  studies  has  been  the 
emergence  of  the  thought  that  something 
should  be  done  to  improve  the  county  as  a 
unit  of  local  government  and  administration. 
Though  improved  budgetary,  accounting,  and 
auditing  procedures  are  encouraging,  much 
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remains  to  be  done  to  enable  the  county  to 
perform  its  role  more  effectively.   (ML) 


249.   FISCAL  ISSUES  IN  THE  FUTURE  OF 
FEDERALISM 

(a)  Lawrence  R.  Kegan,  James  A. 
Papke,  Karl  D.  Gregory,  Joseph  R. 
Barresi,  Roy  W.  Bahl,  Darwin  W. 
Daicoff,  Richard  P.  Nathan,  and 
George  P.  Roniger.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  477  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10022,  May,  1968,  288 
pp.   $3.00  per  copy.   LC  68-26846. 

(c)  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, Committee  for  Improvement  of 
Management  in  Government.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  fiscal  problems, 
capacities,  and  needs  of  the  lower  levels 
of  government,  and  show  how  trends  and 
policy  issues  affect  state  and  local 
government.   The  committee  focused  on  the 
intergovernmental  fiscal  problems  emerging 
in  metropolitan  areas,  the  fiscal  problems 
of  low-income  states,  and  the  fiscal 
potential  for  improvement  of  the  scope 
and  quality  of  public  services  in  the  next 
decade  with  the  revenue  available  under 
existing  conditions,  and  with  a  strengthen- 
ed revenue  structure. 

Method.   Case  studies  were  made  of  five 
metropolitan  areas,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, 
Boston,  Louisville,  and  Topeka,  and  of 
four  representative  low-income  states, 
Maine,  South  Dakota,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi.   With  regard  to  the  low-income 
states,  the  emphasis  was  on  the  present  sys- 
tem of  federal  grants-in-aid  and  the 
effects  of  a  new  general  assistance  grant. 
In  appraising  the  outlook  for  state  and 
local  finance  two  models  were  developed, 
an  expenditure  model  and  a  revenue  model. 
The  first  serves  to  indicate  what  would  be 
required  to  improve  public  services,  the 
second  determines  the  extent  to  which  the 
revenue  structure  must  be  strengthened  to 
achieve  a  given  rate  of  improvement  in 
public  services.   Neither  attempts  to 
project  public  needs. 

Findings.   The  five  case  studies  of  metro- 
politan areas  indicate  the  familiar 
problems  of  central  cities,  concentration 
of  low-income  families,  erosion  of  assessed 
property  values,  restrictions  on  taxing 
powers,  under-representation  at  state  level, 


and  excessive  fragmentation  of  local  govern- 
ment.  Problems  of  financing  an  adequate 
level  of  public  services  are  expected  to 
continue.   Federal  general  grants  to  the 
states  would  be  used  mainly  for  education 
and  for  a  reduction  in  state  tax  efforts. 
The  section  on  models  concludes  that  state 
and  local  governments  can  secure  the  funds 
necessary  to  improve  and  expand  their 
services  at  rates  more  rapid  than  in  the 
past  decade  through  attainable  higher  taxes 
and  federal  aid.   (CM) 


250.   PUBLIC  BUDGETING  AND  FINANCE 

(a)  Robert  T.  Golembiewski  (ed.). 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  F.  E.  Peacock  Pub- 
lishers, Inc.,  401  W.  Irving  Park 
Rd.,  Itasca,  111.  60143,  1968,  592 
pp.,  $9.00  per  copy.   LC  67-28512. 

(c)  University  of  Georgia.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  is  an  anthology  designed 
as  a  teaching  aid  for  students  of  public 
administration  studying  public  budgeting  and 
finance.   Public  budgeting  and  finance  is 
presented  in  its  various  contexts — 
conceptual,  institutional,  economic,  strate- 
gic, technical,  administrative,  behavioral, 
and  organizational. 

The  articles  are  grouped  into  eight  sections, 
each  relating  to  the  subject  in  a  different 
context.   In  section  I,  two  articles  dis- 
cuss the  nature  of  public  budgeting  and 
finance,  a  third  considers  the  political 
limitations,  the  fourth  and  fifth  deal  with 
control  of  public  expenditures.   Section  II 
discusses  the  setting  of  the  American 
governmental  system  as  it  relates  to  public 
budgeting  and  finance.   It  considers  its 
division  into  executive  and  legislative 
branches  as  well  as  the  various  levels — 
federal,  state  and  local.   Section  III 
emphasizes  the  usefulness  but  also  the 
incompleteness  of  economic  analysis. 
Specific  problems  are  discussed.   Section 
IV  is  devoted  to  articles  about  analytical 
models  and  actual  patterns  of  decision 
making.   The  question  of  comprehensiveness 
versus  incrementalism  is  the  main  theme. 
Section  V  is  concerned  with  diverse,  mainly 
nonlegislative  ways  of  exercising  both 
internal  and  external  control  over  public 
spending.   The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  are  given 
special  attention.   Section  VI  consists  of 
an  examination  of  human  elements,  and  the 
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differences  and  similarities  between  people. 
Section  VII  deals  with  the  problem  of  stress 
which  often  occurs  in  the  performance  of 
budgeting  and  finance  activities.   The 
articles  discuss  what  stress  does  exist 
and  the  ways  of  moderating  it.   The  last 
section  consists  of  articles  about  the 
various  tools  and  techniques  used  in 
achieving  more  effective  control.   (CM) 


251.   RELATIONSHIP  OF  TAX  AND  FISCAL 
POLICIES  TO  REGIONAL  GROWTH 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   (c)  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Economic  Development 
Administration,  Office  of  Program 
Analysis  and  Economic  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  regional  impacts 
of  fiscal  policy  in  order  to  identify 
policies  which,  while  directed  at  aggregate 
stability,  growth,  and  income  redistribu- 
tion and  financing  of  expenditures,  might 
also  yield  positive  benefits  to  lagging 
regions.   The  study  will  include  analysis 
of:   (1)  regional  implications  of  federal 
spending  programs;  (2)  effects  of  proposed 
changes  in  tax  laws  on  capital  investment; 
and  (3)  proposals  for  tax  sharing  among 
jurisdictions.   (SIE) 


252.   THE  ECONOMICS  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

(a)  Werner  Z.  Hirsch.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles) ,  Institute  of  Government 
and  Public  Affairs.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  state  and  local 
government  sector,  which  spends  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  federal  government  in 
providing  civilian  services  to  Americans. 
The  study  covers  five  basic  areas:   (1) 
the  scope  and  nature  of  state  and  local 
government  activities;  (2)  the  demand, 
pricing,  and  financing  of  state  and  local 
government  services;  (3)  the  production, 
cost,  and  supply  of  state  and  local 
government  services;  (4)  the  decision- 
making procedures  and  program  budgeting; 
and  (5)  the  application  of  analytic  tools 
to  important  public  policy  issues.   (SIE) 


•  POLICE  POWER 


253.   AMERICAN  LAW  OF  ZONING— ZONING , 
PLANNING,  SUBDIVISION  CONTROL 

(a)  Robert  M.  Anderson.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  Lawyers  Cooperative  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1968, 
4  vols.   $100.00  per  set.   (c) 
Syracuse  University,  College  of  Law. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Because  the  widespread  acceptance 
of  governmental  regulation  of  private  land 
and  property  interest  has  affected  the 
economic,  social,  and  legal  life  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  need  for  a  treatise 
on  the  substantive  and  procedural  law  of 
American  land-use  regulation. 

This  work  undertakes  to  marshal  the  signi- 
ficant cases  and  statutes  relating  to 
planning,  zoning,  and  subdivision  control, 
and  to  assemble  a  fair  sampling  of  the 
municipal  regulations  as  well  as  the 
administrative  and  judicial  forms  used  in 
these  areas  of  law.   As  planning  law  has 
not  developed  a  standard  or  orthodox 
organization,  the  materials  are  arranged  and 
finely  subdivided  in  a  manner  intended  to 
serve  the  attorney  or  planner  who  is  seeking 
an  answer  or  a  lead,  rather  than  a  person 
who  is  undertaking  to  read  a  chapter  or  more. 
The  main  focus  of  the  arrangement,  as  well 
as  the  text,  is  the  current  state  of 
planning  law,  but  some  attention  is  given 
to  the  efficiency  of  prevailing  rules  and 
the  probable  direction  of  their  develop- 
ment.  (RMA  and  CF) 


254.   ADVANCE  LAND  ACQUISITION  BY  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

(a)  Donald  C.  Shove  and  Ruth  P.  Mack. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.   Avail- 
able from  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402, 
August,  1968,  118  pp.  +  appendix. 
$1.25  per  copy.   (c)  Institute  of 
Public  Administration  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  perform  a  systematic  analysis 
of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  advance  land 
acquisition  for  public  facilities.   Advance 
acquisition  can  be  a  powerful  tool  for 
implementing  comprehensive  planning  and 
guiding  desirable  urban  growth.   It  can 
also  save  governments  substantial  amounts 
of  money  where  local  land  prices  are  sky- 
rocketing.  But  the  use  of  this  tool  is 
not  without  its  costs.   These  include  the 
cost  of  borrowing  money  or  the  "cost"  of 
current  benefits  foregone  when  funds  are 
invested  to  meet  future  needs,  the  loss  of 
tax  dollars  when  land  is  taken  out  of 
private  ownership,  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future  urban  needs  and  patterns  of 
development. 

This  study  develops  guidelines  for  localities 
to  help  them  weigh  both  costs  and  benefits 
in  making  the  decision  to  invest  in  land  to 
meet  future  needs.   The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  advance  acquisition 
programs  are  discussed  and  the  present  use 
of  such  programs  is  reviewed. 

A  major  portion  of  the  report  is  devoted 
to  a  summary  of  cost-benefit  analysis  and 
its  application  to  advance  land  acquisition. 
A  discussion  of  the  various  factors  that 
must  be  considered  in  making  the  decisions 
concerning  whether  to  undertake  advance 
acquisition  or  not,  and  how  and  when  to  do 
it  if  warranted,  is  included. 

Two  examples  of  advance  acquisition,  in  the 
county  school  site  program  of  Montgomery, 
Maryland,  and  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  are 
given.   (MEL) 


255.   LEGAL  REMEDIES  FOR  HOUSING  CODE 
VIOLATIONS 

(a)  Frank  P.  Grad.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title. 
Available  from  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402,  1968,  264  pp.   $2.00  per  copy. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  in  the 
housing  code  area.   (c)  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Analyze  the  effectiveness  of  the 
legal  tools  used  to  deal  with  housing  code 
violations:   criminal  penalties,  civil 
penalties,  orders  to  vacate  and  repair, 
demolition  orders,  injunctions,  receiver- 
ship, repair  by  the  local  government,  rent 
strikes,  tenant  unions,  and  landlord  tenant 
bargaining  agreements. 


Method .   A  nationwide  study  of  housing  code 
legislation  and  case  law  was  related  to 
studies  of  housing  conditions  in  each 
community  whose  law  was  studied. 

Findings.   (1)  The  range  of  remedies  for 
housing  code  violations  provided  by  the 
Workable  Program  is  not  wide  enough  in  most 
localities.   (2)  Civil  procedures  are  much 
more  effective  than  criminal  procedures  in 
dealing  with  housing  code  violations.   (3) 
Landlord  tenant  law  must  be  revised  to 
condition  payment  of  rent  on  the  making 
of  repairs.   (4)  In  spite  of  inadequate 
funding  in  most  states,  receivership  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  dealing  with  badly 
deteriorated  dwellings.   (5)  Training  of 
slum  tenants  to  do  their  own  repairs  could 
remove  some  of  the  housing  code  violations 
faster  than  legal  action.   (6)  Search 
warrants  for  building  inspectors  are  too 
hard  to  obtain  under  state  laws.   (LER) 


256.  ZONING  CONTROVERSIES  IN  THE  SUBURBS: 
THREE  CASE  STUDIES 

(a)  Richard  May,  Jr.,  Elsie  Woods, 
Roger  J.  Herz,  and  Stuart  Polly.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  as  Research  Report  30-11. 
Available  from  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402,  1968,  82  pp.   $.75  per  copy, 
(c)  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Study  the  social  and  political 
forces  that  shape  the  decisions  of  zoning 
officials  on  the  issues  of:   (1)  the  con- 
flict between  residential  and  industrial 
uses;  (2)  the  relationship  of  a  new  high- 
density  structure  to  existing  lower-density 
structures;  and  (3)  the  relative  advantages 
of  cluster  development  over  conventional 
development. 

Method.   Through  the  examination  of  public 
records,  correspondence,  newspaper 
articles,  and  interviews  with  the  persons 
most  intimately  concerned,  the  authors 
explore  the  behind-the-scenes  process  by 
which  three  typical  zoning  decisions  are 
made.   (LER) 
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257.   REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATE- 
URBAN  RELATIONS 

(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by  the 
Committee  on  State-Urban  Relations, 
Council  of  State  Governments,  1313 
E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60637, 
December,  1968,  16  pp.   $2.50  per 
copy.   An  appendix  to  this  report, 
published  as  a  separate  volume  and 
consisting  of  texts  of  statutes 
enacted  by  states,  legislative  pro- 
posals, a  draft  for  creating  a  State 
Office  for  Local  Affairs,  and  examples 
of  legislation  for  providing  local 
jurisdictions  with  greater  indepen- 
dence and  flexibility,  is  available 
from  the  Eastern  Regional  Office  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
36  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10036.   (c)  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, Committee  on  State-Urban 
Relations.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  define  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  nation's  urban  areas  and  make  pro- 
posals to  help  state  government  assist 
cities  with  solving  these  problems. 

Findings.   The  Committee  defined  problems 
on  migration,  transportation,  job  skills, 
rising  health,  welfare,  and  housing  renew- 
al costs,  and  the  inadequacy  of  local  fis- 
cal and  jurisdictional  powers. 

In  light  of  these  problems,  the  Committee 
made  the  following  recommendations:   (1) 
The  states  should  establish  offices  for 
local  affairs  responsible  to  the  governors. 
(2)  Federal  grant  programs  should  be 
coordinated  through  state  agencies.   (3) 
The  states  should  establish  transportation 
planning  units  and  transportation  master 
plans.   (4)  The  states  should  establish 
manpower  agencies  and  programs.   (5)  The 
states  should  provide  for  interchange  of 
government  employees.   (6)  The  states 
should  revise  welfare  payment  standards 
and  procedures.   (7)  State  justice  agencies 
should  be  established  to  coordinate  and 
establish  standards  for  local  crime  control 
activities.   (8)  The  states  should  grant 
adequate  home  rule  powers  and  tax  and 
debt  capacity  to  municipalities.   (9)  The 
states  should  adopt  statutes  coordinating 
local  housing  activities,  rehabilitation, 
and  other  renewal  activities.   (ML) 


258.   COUNTY  DEVELOPMENT  COORDINATION 

(a)  Howard  Campbell  and  Louise 
Weinstraub.   (b)  Completed.   Five 
County  Development  Manuals  have  been 
incorporated  into  booklet  form  and 
published.   Available  from  National 
Association  of  Counties  Research 
Foundation,  1001  Connecticut  Ave. , 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 
$1.00  per  copy.   (c)  National 
Association  of  Counties,  Research 
Foundation,  under  sponsorship  of  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   As  the  number  and  scope  of  federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  continue  to  increase, 
state  and  local  government  officials  are 
finding  it  more  difficult  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  opportunities  offered  local  govern- 
ment within  the  federal  aid  maze.   In 
1965,  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
proposed  that  counties  appoint  a  develop- 
ment coordinator,  to  manage  and  coordinate 
all  grant-in-aid  programs. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  prepare 
a  series  of  manuals  to  assist  local  policy- 
making officials  in  establishing  a  coordi- 
nating office.   The  manuals  explain  the 
philosophy  behind  federal  grants  and  their 
relation  to  local  officials,  the  steps 
involved  in  organizing  and  administering 
the  coordination  program,  federal  aid  in- 
formation systems,  the  effect  of  federal 
aid  programs  on  intergovernmental  relations, 
and  the  elements  of  basic  comprehensive 
planning  and  capital  programming.   (NACO) 


259.   FEDERAL  CONDITIONAL  GRANTS-IN-AID 

AND  THE  AUTONOMY  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

(a)  Peter  Douglas.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Institute  of  Government  and 
Public  Affairs,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90024,  May,  1968,  16  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles) ,  Institute 
of  Government  and  Public  Affairs, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  how  the  federal 
government  can  most  effectively  contribute 
to  the  joint  local-state-federal  efforts 
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to  solve  urban  problems;  to  determine 
whether  local  autonomy  is  threatened  by 
federal  grants-in-aid  which  pervade  the 
realm  of  state  and  local  government. 
Government  officials  at  all  levels  should 
focus  their  concern  on  the  obstructive  and 
disruptive  effect  that  continued  opposition 
to  federal-local  interaction  would  have  on 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  administration 
and  the  maximum  use  of  federal  assistance 
programs. 

Findings.   The  conditions  of  federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  have  restricted  the  auton- 
omy of  state  and  local  governments,  but 
they  have  provided  the  poorer  areas  of  the 
country  with  much  needed  governmental 
services  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
provided.   Since  federal  intervention 
through  grant  programs  is  here  to  stay,  state 
and  local  officials  should  address  them- 
selves to  the  issue  of  how  such  grants  can 
be  utilized  to  meet  the  needs  and  serve  the 
interests  of  the  community.   Effective 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  planning 
among  federal,  state,  and  local  officials 
is  the  most  reasonable  approach  to  meeting 
urban  needs.   (ML) 


260.   LEGISLATIVE  MODERNIZATION 

(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
a  "Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislative  Modernization,"  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  1313 
E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60637, 
December,  1968,  10  pp.  +  appendices. 
$2.50  per  copy.   (c)  The  Council  of 
State  Governments,  Committee  on 
Legislative  Modernization.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  document  describes  the 
recommendations  of  each  of  the  six  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  Legislative 
Modernization,  as  well  as  guidelines  to 
improve  legislative  administration  and  a 
summary  of  recommendations  of  the  Eagleton 
Institute  of  Politics  to  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly. 

Findings.   The  Committee's  recommendations 
fall  into  six  categories:   (1)  constitution- 
al aspects,  consisting  of  proposals  for 
annual  meetings  of  the  legislature,  inter- 
governmental cooperation,  and  increased 
legislative  powers  and  authority;  (2) 
legislative  procedures,  which  call  for 
greater  use  of  electronic  data  processing, 
regular  reevaluation  of  large-scale  programs, 


and  a  system  of  deadlines  for  introduction 
and  passage  of  classified  bills;  (3)  the 
changing  needs  of  legislators,  including  a 
code  of  ethics,  reevaluation  of  compensa- 
tion, development  of  expertise  in  specific 
fields,  and  adequate  office  space  and 
personnel;  (4)  the  legislature  and  its 
public  relations,  which  calls  for  press 
meetings,  mailings,  and  public  relations 
assistance;  (5)  legislative  staffing  and 
research  facilities,  including  training 
programs  and  staff  and  research  assistants; 
and  (6)  intrastate  implementation  of 
recommendations  for  change,  which  includes 
proposals  for  the  use  of  commissions, 
increased  use  of  model  state  legislation, 
and  interstate  legislative  conferences. 
(ML) 


261.   THE  STATES  AND  THE  METROPOLIS 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  University  of  Alabama  Press, 
University,  Ala.  35486,  1968,  145  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   LC  68-11549. 
(c)  University  of  Tennessee,  Bureau 
of  Public  Administration  for  the 
Southern  Regional  Training  Program  in 
Public  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume  consists  of  five 
papers  delivered  at  the  22nd  annual  lecture 
series  for  the  Southern  Regional  Training 
Program  in  Public  Administration.   The 
first  paper,  "The  Condition  of  the  States," 
by  Lee  S.  Greene  is  concerned  with  the 
situation  of  states  within  the  federal 
system.   The  second  paper,  "The  Changing 
Political  Environment  of  State  Government," 
by  Malcolm  E.  Jewell  considers  the  economic 
and  social  changes  associated  with  metro- 
politan and  industrial  growth  and  the  con- 
comitant political  changes.   In  the  third 
paper,  "The  Changing  Face  of  State 
Legislatures,"  Jewell  considers  the  emergence 
of  state  legislatures  as  a  potential  force 
for  reform  of  state  and  local  government. 
Daniel  R.  Grant,  author  of  the  fourth 
paper,  "The  Decline  of  States'  Rights  and 
the  Rise  of  State  Administration,"  examines 
the  dramatic  growth  of  state  government 
amidst  the  decline  of  states'  rights.   In 
the  final  paper,  "State  Government  and 
Metropolitan  Areas,"  Grant  examines  the 
assertion  that  the  future  role  of  the 
states  in  the  federal  system  depends  in 
large  measure  on  how  they  respond  to  the 
needs  of  metropolitan  areas.   (ML) 
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262.   EXPLORATORY  STUDY  OF  INTER- 
ORGANIZATIONAL  RELATIONS 

(a)  William  F.  Whyte,  David  Rogers, 
and  Jay  Schulman.   (b)  Completion 
expected  in  Fiscal  Year  1969.   (c) 
Cornell  University,  New  York  School 
of  Industrial  Relations,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Office  of  Manpower  Research. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  objectives  of  this  study  are: 
(1)  to  assess  the  current  state  of  knowledge 
of  interorganizational  relations  in  order 
to  better  understand  the  problems  involved 
and  to  indicate  the  most  promising  direc- 
tions of  future  theoretical  development; 
and  (2)  to  conduct  a  field  diagnosis  of 
interorganizational  problems  in  four  or 
five  larger  cities  to  determine  how  major 
problems  of  organizational  relationships 
manifest  themselves  in  certain  of  the 
agencies  involved  in  urban  development 
programs. 

The  study  is  expected  to  produce  a  pre- 
liminary analysis  of  the  ways  interorgan- 
izational problems  can  be  conceptualized 
as  a  basis  for  further  research  in  the 
area,  as  well  as  a  preliminary  report  that 
will  analyze  results  of  the  field  studies 
of  the  selected  cities.   (SIE) 


Method.   Questionnaires  are  being  sent  to  a 
number  of  state  labor  officials  in  each  of 
the  50  states  and  to  representatives  of 
business  and  labor  in  each  state  which  is  the 
recipient  of  services  from  both  governmental 
levels.   A  field  survey  will  be  conducted 
in  12  selected  states.   (SIE) 


264.   COMMUNITY  ACTION  STUDY  FOR  THE  SUPPORT 
OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completion 
expected  February,  1969.   (c) 
National  Association  of  Counties,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Economic  Development 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  5  Action  handbooks,  based 
on  25  case  studies,  to  indicate  ways  in 
which  local  officials  can  provide  support 
and  cooperation  for  multi-county  planning 
and  development  programs.   (NACO) 


Brief  Mention 


NEW  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  AND 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 


263.   FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS  IN  SELECTED 
LABOR  STANDARDS  AREAS 

(a)  Richard  W.  Kirschner  and  Richard 
Moss.   (b)  Status  not  reported. 

(c)  Kirschner  Associates,  Inc.,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Realizing  that  rapid  extension  of 
both  federal  and  state  labor  laws  in 
certain  fields  has  increased  the  area  of 
dual  jurisdiction  over  many  of  the  same 
workers  and  establishments,  this  project 
is  studying  the  impact  of  such  extension. 
Research  covers  the  areas  of  wage  and  hour 
standards,  occupational  safety,  farm  labor 
contractor  (crew  leader)  registration,  and 
research  and  statistical  programs  for 
legislative  and  administrative  purposes. 
Recommendations  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  for  policy  guidance  in  administering 
its  programs  will  be  made. 


265.   ENVIRONMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  PROGRAM, 
CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  Environmental  Psychology  area  of  spe- 
cialization provides  training  for  doctoral 
students  concerned  with  the  relationships 
between  physical  space  and  behavior  in 
given  social  contexts.   The  major  settings 
that  are  emphasized  in  both  research  and 
teaching  are  the  general  urban  setting, 
the  school,  and  the  psychiatric  hospital. 

Current  research  projects  include:   studies 
concerned  with  behavior  in  relation  to 
space  in  a  psychiatric  ward;  the  construc- 
tion of  a  college  in  an  urban  ghetto;  the 
perception  of  large-scale  environments;  the 
behavioral  consequences  of  air  pollution; 
and  investigation  of  man's  response  to  the 
natural  environment.   Additional  research 
areas  being  explored  include  studies  of 
crowding,  personal  space,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  time  and  space. 
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For  further  information,  write  Environmental 
Psychology  Program,  City  University  of  New 
York,  33  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10036.   (ML) 


266.   URBAN  STUDIES  CENTER,  TULANE 
UNIVERSITY 

The  Tulane  Urban  Studies  Center  was 
established  to  provide  an  interdisciplinary 
focus  for  research  and  training  in  urban 
and  metropolitan  problems,  particularly 
in  the  New  Orleans  area  and  the  Gulf  South 
region. 

The  general  goals  of  the  center  are:   (1) 
to  establish  a  coordinated  program  among 
the  various  colleges  of  the  university 
for  training  specialists  in  urban  affairs 
and  planning;  (2)  to  encourage  and  to 
facilitate  the  conduct  of  urban  research; 
and  (3)  to  play  an  active,  coordinated 
role  in  the  attack  on,  and  prevention  of, 
urban  problems  in  the  New  Orleans  area. 

For  further  information,  write  Urban 
Studies  Center,  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans,  La.  70118.   (ML) 


267.   NOTES  ON  URBAN-INDUSTRIAL  MISSION, 
INSTITUTE  ON  THE  CHURCH  IN  URBAN- 
INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETY 

Within  the  larger  movement  of  advancing 
techno logical- industrial-urban  society, 
there  are  two  areas  of  concern  to  which 
the  Advisory  Group  on  Urban  and  Industrial 
Missions  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  has  given  special  attention — 
training  for  urban  and  industrial  ministries 
and  literature  in  the  field  of  such 
ministry.   At  the  request  of  the  Advisory 
Group,  a  program  was  established  in 
Chicago  in  January,  1967,  to  provide  world- 
wide service  in  these  two  fields.   The 
Institute  on  the  Church  in  Urban-Industrial 
Society  was  established  to  conduct  the 
program. 

A  bulletin  has  now  been  started  by  this 
Institute,  Notes  on  Urban-Industrial 
Mission,  and  will  be  presented  three  times 
a  year.   Vol.  I,  No.  1,  November,  1968, 
contained  a  lengthy  bibliography  of 
materials  obtained  from  urban-industrial 
mission  projects  throughout  the  world. 
Reviews  of  books  were  also  included,  such 


as  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  The  New 
Industrial  State,  J. -J.  Servan-Schreiber , 
Le  Defi  America in,  and  others  on  related 
topics.   Vol.  I,  No.  2,  March,  1969, 
devotes  a  major  portion  of  its  pages  to  a 
bibliography  on  recent  materials  on 
urbanization  and  industrialization  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.   Reviews  and  an 
article  are  also  included.   Price  of  Notes 
is  not  indicated. 

For  further  information  write  Institute  on 
the  Church  in  Urban-Industrial  Society, 
800  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60614. 
Editors:   Bobbi  Wells  and  James  Armstrong. 
(CK) 
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268.   REMOTE  GRAPHIC  TERMINAL  AND  URBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 
DEMONSTRATION 

In  this  paper,  R.  D.  Hogan  describes  the 
Urban  Geographic  Information  System 
Demonstration  project  which  took  an  existing 
data  base  for  a  community  (Alexandria,  Va.) 
and  provided  a  geographic  reference  for  the 
data  elements.   The  purpose  of  the  data 
bank  is  to  satisfy  the  need  for  information 
to  accomplish  comprehensive  urban  planning, 
and  specifically,  to  solve  the  data  proc- 
essing problems  in  operational  departments 
and  for  planning  organizations  utilizing 
this  operational  data.   The  project 
demonstrated  a  data  retrieval  system  with 
access  and  output  techniques  that  are 
applicable  to  urban  planning  activities. 

For  further  information,  write  R.  D.  Hogan, 
Federal  Systems  Center,  IBM,  18100 
Frederick  Pike,  Gaithersburg,  Md.  20760. 
(ML) 


269.   CENSUS  BUREAU  PROGRAMS  AND 
PUBLICATIONS 

Subtitled  "Area  and  Subject  Guide,"  this 
publication  outlines  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Census  Bureau;  defines 
and  describes  geographic  areas  covered;  and 
describes  the  latest  statistical  information 
available  on  agriculture,  economics,  hous- 
ing, manufacturing,  population,  transporta- 
tion, government,  and  geography. 


Ill 
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In  addition,  it  contains  economic  statis- 
tics, statistical  references  and  guides, 
county  and  city  data,  congressional  dis- 
trict data,  and  historical  statistics. 

Available  from  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  $1.50  per 
copy.   (ML) 


270.   SOME  CONCEPTS  AND  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
CONSTRUCTING  AND  USING  A 
GEOGRAPHICALLY-ORIENTED  URBAN  DATA 
BASE 

In  this  paper,  Sidney  H.  Brounstein  des- 
cribes two  projects,  established  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  improved  computer-based 
techniques  for  creating  and  maintaining  a 
geographically  oriented  urban  data  base, 
and  retrieving,  analyzing,  and  graphically 
displaying  meaningful  information. 
Functional  files  of  real  property  and 
socioeconomic  data,  maintained  separately 
by  a  variety  of  governmental  departments, 
were  integrated,  and  adapted  for  use  with 
city  maps  by  coordinate  indexing  techniques. 
Methods  have  been  developed  to  facilitate 
specifying  geographic  areas  of  interest 
and  information  desired,  and  retrieving  the 
relevant  records. 

For  further  information,  write  Sidney  H. 
Brounstein,  Public  Administration  Systems 
Department,  Federal  Systems  Division,  IBM, 
18100  Frederick  Pike,  Gaithersburg,  Md. 
20760.   (SHB) 


271.   A  METHODOLOGY  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  examine  the 
logical  and  theoretical  basis  (the 
methodology)  of  social  research.   This  is 
not  only  a  survey  of  research  methods,  but 
a  recasting  of  the  research  process  into  a 
different  perspective  by  (1)  detailing  the 
impact  of  theory  upon  social  research  and 
(2)  examining  the  impact  of  the  researcher 
upon  each  step  of  the  research  process. 
The  perspectives  developed  are  used  in 
the  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  the 
procedures  involved  in  collection, 
analysis,  and  diffusion  of  social  data. 

For  further  information,  write  Gideon 
Sjoberg  and  Roger  Nett,  c/o  Harper  &  Row, 
Publishers,  Inc.,  49. E.  33rd  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10016.   (ML) 


•  NEW  PERIODICALS 


272.   UNIVERSITY-URBAN  ACTION  BULLETIN 

This  newsletter  is  a  monthly  up-to-date 
summary  of  events  affecting  the  role  of 
universities  in  our  national  urban  crisis. 
It  urges  universities  to  involve  themselves 
immediately  in  such  activities  as  the  Model 
Cities  program,  the  Urban  Observatories 
project,  and  community  schools. 

Special  features  of  the  Bulletin  deal  with 
emerging  forms  of  higher  education; 
creative  approaches  to  community  problems; 
student-faculty  trends,  urban  studies 
reports,  and  title  I  community  service  news. 

Subscriptions  are  $10-00  per  year,  per  single 
subscription;  $5.00  each  for  groups  of  10 
or  more,  mailed  to  the  same  address.   For 
further  information,  write  John  H.  Kendrick, 
Editor,  University  Urban  Action  Bulletin, 
P.  0.  Box  608,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 
02162.   (ML) 


273.   NEW  CAREERS 

New  Careers  is  a  newsletter  designed  to 
report  on  new  programs,  policies,  and 
directions  taking  place  in  the  new  careers 
movement  today.   These  developments  are 
being  powered  largely  by  the  new  careerists 
themselves,  and  influenced  heavily  by  their 
relationships  to  the  community  and  the 
community  control  movement. 

Some  of  the  issues  discussed  in  the  news- 
letter include:   implementation  of  new 
careers  programs,  manpower  policy,  new 
areas  for  new  careers,  and  a  new  ideology 
of  new  careers. 

Subscriptions  are  $5.00,  payable  to  New 
York  University.   For  information  and  sub- 
scriptions, write  New  Careers  Development 
Center,  New  York  University,  Room  238,  239 
Greene  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003.   (ML) 


274. 


•  MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CRIME 


This  pamphlet,  prepared  by  Robert  Rice, 
presents  a  brief  and  readable  summary  of  the 
principal  findings  of  the  President's 
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Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice.   The  Commission's 
report  was  published  as  The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402, 
February,  1967,  340  pp.   $2.25  per  copy. 
The  Commission  also  published  nine  task 
force  reports  on  Police,  Courts,  Correc- 
tions, Organized  Crime,  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse,  Drunkenness, 
Science  and  Technology,  and  Assessment  of 
Crime;  a  volume  of  research  reports;  and 
a  volume  of  consultant  papers.   These  are 
available  from  GPO  at  various  prices. 

The  author's  interpretation  of  the  Commis- 
sion's findings  considers  the  types  and 
amounts  of  crime,  the  social  conditions 
contributing  to  crime,  relationship  between 
police  and  community,  and  a  summary  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations. 

Available  under  the  above  title  as  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlet  425,  from  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  381  Park  Ave. 
South,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016,  28  pp. 
$.25  per  copy.   (JS) 


and  (9)  2221  South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90007.   Films  are  free.   Users  pay 
return  postage  only.   Order  by  name  and 
number.   (CK) 


275.   TWO  FILMS  ON  EDUCATION 

Two  free  loan,  28  minute,  16  mm.  films  on 
education  are  available  from  The  Center 
for  Urban  Education.   One  of  these,  No 
Little  Hope  (S-398) ,  submits  that  in 
today's  urban  environment,  the  process  of 
education  can  properly  be  understood  only 
in  a  broad  context  that  includes  parents, 
community,  the  city,  mass  media,  and  the 
schools.   The  film  shows,  as  expressed  by 
parents,  their  hopes,  frustrations,  and 
aspirations.   The  other  film,  Green  Years 
(S-399),  was  made  to  show  that  urban  educa- 
tion transcends  schools,  and  that  an 
important  area  where  teaching  and  learning 
alike  flourish  is  the  city's  parks. 

The  Center  requests  that  the  desired  film 
be  ordered  from  the  Regional  Film  Center 
nearest  you.   The  following  are  the 
addresses:   (1)  Center  for  Urban  Education, 
105  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016; 
(2)  2227  Faulkner  Rd. ,  N.  E. ,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30324;  (3)  600  Grand  Ave.,  Ridgefield, 
N.  J.  07657;  (4)  25358  Cypress  Ave., 
Hayward,  Calif.  94544;  (5)  561  Hillgrove 
Ave.,  La  Grange,  111.  60525;  (6)  1621 
Dragon  St.,  Dallas,  Tex.  75207;  (7)  490 
King  St.,  Littleton  Common,  Mass.  01460; 
(8)  324  Delaware  Ave.,  Oakmont,  Pa.  15139; 
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I.  Physical  Environment 


•  LAND 


276.   RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  HUNGARIAN 
APPLIED  GEOGRAPHY 

(a)  B.  Sarfalvi  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  Akademiai  Kiado,  Publishing 
House  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Budapest,  Hungary,  1968, 
approx.  210  pp.   Approx.  $7.50  per 
copy;  DM  30,-.  "For  further  information 
write  Distributors:   KULTURA, 
Budapest  62.  P.O.B.  149,  Hungary. 

(c)  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume  consists  of  papers 
selected  from  those  presented  at  the 
Twenty-first  Congress  of  the  International 
Geographical  Union,  Delhi,  1968.   The 
papers,  published  here  in  English,  cover 
the  following  topics:   (1)  physiographic 
landscapes  and  geomorphological  regions  of 
Hungary;  (2)  ground-water  aquifers  and 
pressure  distribution;  (3)  geomorphological 
research  and  mapping  in  strongly  eroded 
undulating  areas;  (4)  microclimatological 
investigations  and  physiographic  landscape 
research  in  Hungary;  (5)  applied  soil 
geography  and  agriculture;  (6)  water 
absorption  parameters  of  sloping  soil 
surfaces  measured  by  the  aid  of  a  "raining 
plant";  (7)  clarification  of  some  terms  used 
in  geomorphology;  (8)  various  mechanisms  of 
internal  migration  in  Hungary;  (9)  the 
Hungarian  tanya  system:   history  and 
present-day  problems;  (10)  the  collectiv- 
ization of  agriculture  and  the  tanya 


system;  and  (11)  a  geographical  study  of 
stockbreeding  in  Hungary. 

Previous  Research.   This  is  the  fifth  of 
five  volumes  of  studies  in  geography  put 
out  by  Akademiai  Kiado.   The  previous  ones 
were:   (1)  M.  Pecsi,  Ten  Years  of  Physi- 
cogeographic  Research  in  Hungary;  (2)  M. 
Pecsi  and  S.  Marosi,  Applied  Geography  in 
Hungary;  (3)  I.  Asztalos,  Gy.  Enyedi, 
B.  Sarfalvi,  and  L.  Simon,  Geographical 
Types  of  Hungarian  Agriculture;  and  (4) 
B.  Sarvalvi,  Land  Utilization  in  Eastern 
Europe.   (AK) 


II.  Demography 

and  Human  Behavior 


•  LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


277.   INDUSTRIAL  LABOR  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
SENEGAL 

(a)  G.  Pfeffermann.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  Ill 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003, 
1968,  325  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  International  Labour  Office, 
International  Labour  Documentation 
(Geneva).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  a  case  study  of 
industrial  labor  and  economic  development 
in  Senegal,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  France  in  the  decolonization 
process  of  a  developing  country.   The 
investigator  examines  the  complex  inter- 
relationships between  the  ex-metropolitan 
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and  the  ex-colonial  areas,  and  analyzes 
the  problems  of  manpower  and  employment 
policy,  trade  union  influence,  vocational 
training,  and  wage  policy.   (ILO) 


Method .   Migration  flows  in  terms  of 
variables  and  relations  susceptible  of 
modification  through  social  intervention 
are  being  simulated.   (JH) 


278.   LABOUR  ECONOMICS  (INDIA) 

(a)  B.  N.  Datar.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  as  a  monograph  by  Allied 
Publishers,  Bombay,  India,  1968, 
303  pp.  +  tables.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  International  Labour 
Office,  International  Labour  Docu- 
mentation (Geneva).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Labor  problems  in  India  is  the 
subject  of  this  monograph,  which  covers 
employment  opportunities,  unemployment, 
underemployment,  manpower  needs,  employment 
policy,  manpower  planning,  location  of 
industry,  trade  unions,  management  develop- 
ment, labor-management  relations,  wage 
policy,  wage  payment  systems,  the  impact 
of  technological  change,  and  trends  in 
social  security.   (ILO) 


279.   MIGRATION,  RECRUITMENT  AND  TRAINING 
IN  REGIONAL-NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PLANNING  (ARGENTINA) 

(a)  Mario  C.  Robirosa.   (b)  Litera- 
ture search  and  theoretical  approach 
completed.   Development  of  opera- 
tional model  in  process.   (c)  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Population  and 
Family,  Rosario,  Argentina,  affili- 
ated with  the  Latin-American  Popula- 
tion Center  (CECAP) ,  Santiago, 
Chile,  with  partial  support  from 
the  Argentine  National  Council  of 
Scientific  and  Technical  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  seeks  to  determine 
what  factors  affect  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  local  labor  markets  in  a 
regional  system,  and  to  detect  those  that 
can  be  controlled.   Differences  in  the 
structure  and  dynamics  of  local  labor 
markets  in  a  regional  system  of  urban 
centers  constitute  important  determinants 
of  internal  migration  within  the  system. 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  migration  in 
intensity,  direction  and  selectivity  to 
the  needs  of  a  development  plan,  it  is 
necessary  to  control  the  factors  that 
directly  and  indirectly  shape  the  local 
labor  markets. 


URBANIZATION 


280.   URBANIZATION  AND  URBAN  PLANNING  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA  AND  CANADA 

(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  as  Vol.  II,  No.'s  5  and  6, 
March-June,  1968,  of  the  Journal  of 
The  Interamerican  Planning  Society 
(Revista  de  la  Sociedad  Interamericana 
de  Planif icacion) ,  71  pp.   Subscrip- 
tion rate  for  this  quarterly  journal: 
Colombia,  $80.00  per  year;  other 
countries,  U.  S.,  $6.00  per  year. 
For  further  information  write  Revista 
de  la  Sociedad  Interamericana  de 
Planif icacion,  Apartado  Aereo  1738, 
Cali,  Colombia.   (c)  Interamerican 
Planning  Society  (Sociedad  Inter- 
americana de  Planif icacion) .   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   This  issue's  focus  is  on  urbaniza- 
tion, including  planning,  and  the  demographic, 
economic,  regional,  and  political  aspects 
of  urban  problems.   The  countries  studied 
are  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Venezuela,  Chile, 
Argentina,  and  Canada.   There  are  13 
articles  in  all,  one  each  devoted  to  the 
countries  being  studied  and  to  the  various 
aspects  mentioned  above.   A  concluding 
article  offers  recommendations  for  working 
with  the  total  problem. 

The  articles  are  written  in  Spanish,  but 
each  is  summarized  briefly  in  English. 
(CK) 


281.   FROM  THE  CHURCH  VILLAGE  TO  THE 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMUNITY— STUDIES  OF  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  INDUSTRIALIZATION  ON 
THE  VALUE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  WAGE-EARNER 
(WEST  GERMANY) 

(a)  0.  Neuloh  and  J.  Kurucz.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  by  G. 
Grote'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung  KG., 
Spick,  Bezirk  Kb'ln,  Germany,  1967, 
272  pp.   DM  29.-  per  copy.   (c) 
Saarbriicker  Institut  (Saarbriicken, 
Germany).   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  determine  how  industrialization 
influenced  the  value  system  of  the  wage- 
earners  in  industry. 


Method. 


The  work  is  based  on  statistical 


information  from  two  areas  of  industrial 
concentration:   Ruhr-Area  and  Saarland.   To 
be  able  to  determine  the  special  influence 
of  the  industrial  world,  one  agricultural 
community  in  each  area  was  added  to  the 
selection  of  industrial  communities.   The 
nonindustrial  occupational  groups  (farmers, 
merchants,  craftsmen)  in  these  agricultural 
communities  served  as  control  groups. 
(RL) 


Method.   The  research  will  be  concerned 
with  three  variables:   size,  location,  and 
date  of  origin  of  each  center.   It  is 
expected  that  regularities  will  be  found 
with  respect  to  two,  if  not  all  three 
variables,  which  will  correspond  to  various 
theoretical  models.   Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  elaboration  of  an  opera- 
tional definition  of  "agglomeration"  in 
ecological  terms.   (CAV) 


•  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


282.   REGIONALIZATION  AND  STUDIES  OF 
REGULARITIES  OF  SUBSYSTEMS  OF 
CENTERS  (ARGENTINA) 

(a)  Cesar  A.  Vapnarsky.   (b)  A  first 
report,  La  poblacion  urbana  de 
argentina:   revision  critica  del 
metodo  y  los  resultados  del  censo 
de  1960,  has  been  published  and  is 
available  from  Centro  de  Estudios 
Urbanos  y  Regionales,  Instituto 
Torcuato  di  Telia,  Virrey  del  Pino 
3257,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  1968. 
Price  not  indicated.   This  report 
consists  of  a  restructuring  of  the 
data  and  revision  of  the  criteria 
concerning  urban  population  in  the 
1947  and  1960  censuses.   A  second 
report,  Poblacion  metropolitana: 
criterios  para  el  relevamiento  de 
informacion  censal  en  la  Argentina, 
which  proposes  criteria  concerning 
the  relevance  of  urban  population  in 
future  censuses,  is  in  process.   A 
third  report  is  in  preparation  which 
utilizes  census  data  from  1869  to 
1960  to  carry  out  an  in-depth  study 
of  the  urban  system,  including 
regional  subsystems  of  central  places, 
(c)  Instituto  Tercuato  di  Telia, 
Centro  de  Estudios  Urbanos  y 
Regionales.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  objective  of  this  project  is 
two-fold:   (1)  to  secure  from  the  various 
censuses,  in  spite  of  the  poor  quality  of 
the  data  concerning  urban  populations, 
reliable  information  for  all  types  of 
research  on  the  subject;  and  (2)  to  analyze, 
on  the  basis  of  this  information,  changes 
in  the  configuration  of  the  national 
system  of  centers  and  the  several  regional 
subsystems. 


283.   WORKING  CLASS  COMMUNITY  (UNITED 
KINGDOM) 

(a)  Brian  Jackson.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Publishers, 
Inc.,  Ill  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10003,  1968,  184  pp.   $4.50  per 
copy.   LC  68-25543.   (c)  Cambridge 
University,  Department  of  Applied 
Economics  and  Institute  of  Community 
Studies,  with  partial  support  from 
the  Frederick  Soddy  Trust.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  work  is  a  study  and  analysis 
of  the  life  of  a  working  class  community 
in  Northern  England.   The  object  is  to 
identify  those  areas  of  working  class  life 
which  require  special  attention  from 
sociologists,  teachers,  and  planners, 
without  destroying  the  traditions  which 
these  people  value. 

This  is  not  a  family  or  neighborhood  study. 
Based  on  general  observations  of  life  in 
Huddersf ield,  the  center  of  the  woolen 
industry  in  Northern  England,  it  deals  with 
the  organization  and  traditions  of  such 
social  institutions  as  the  Brass  Band, 
Brass  Band  competitions,  the  Working  Men's 
Club,  the  game  of  Bowls,  the  "Jazz"  Club 
and  Coffee  Bar.   Strangely,  the  "Local"  or 
public  house,  which  is  the  habitual  meeting 
place  of  most  English  working  communities, 
is  not  treated.   In  a  series  of  ten  chapters, 
each  devoted  to  a  separate  institution,  the 
study  attempts,  largely  through  the  author's 
own  insight  and  extracts  from  interviews  with 
working  class  subjects,  to  show  what  it  is 
like  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  community  in 
Huddersf ield,  or  indeed  many  other  Northern 
England  cities.   This  is  not  a  controlled 
research  project,  but  rather  a  collection 
of  cameos. 
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The  final  chapter  deals  with  strategies  for 
a  more  systematic  study  of  these  essentially 
British  phenomena.   (JGP) 


III.  The  Urban 

and  Regional  Economy 

•  ECONOMIC  THEORY 


284.   THEORIES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  GROWTH 
(WEST  GERMANY) 

(a)  E.  Carell.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Duncker  and  Humblot,  Berlin,  West 
Germany,  1968,  197  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  International  Labour 
Office,  International  Labour 
Documentation  (Geneva).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  economic  implica- 
tions of  technological  change  in  West 
Germany,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
development  of  profitable  business  orga- 
nizations.  The  investigator  surveys  the 
literature  on  economic  theories,  and 
examines  capital,  investment,  income,  cost, 
control,  and  prices.   (ILO) 


285.   THE  PATTERN  OF  SERVICE  CENTRES  IN 

WARRINGAH  SHIRE,  SYDNEY  (AUSTRALIA) 

(a)  Antoinette  Logan.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Planning  Research  Centre,  The 
University  of  Sydney,  Sydney, 
Australia,  March,  1968,  56  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   The  work  is 
part  of  a  larger  study  entitled 
"Theoretical  and  Empirical  Studies 
Relating  to  the  Planning  of  Service 
Centres  in  Warringah  Shire,  Sydney." 
(c)  The  University  of  Sydney, 
Planning  Research  Centre.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  distribution  of 
suburban  service  centers  in  part  of  a 
metropolitan  city  with  the  aim  of  providing 
guidelines  for  planning.   The  hypothesis 
of  this  study  is  that  the  distribution 
pattern  of  service  centers  no  longer 
adheres  to  the  hierarchal  form  of  central 
place  theory.   The  study  also  examines  the 


effect  of  planning  policies  concerning 
the  location  of  suburban  centers  and  the 
basis  on  which  locational  decisions  are 
made. 


Method , 


The  first  step  in  the  investigation 


was  a  review  of  the  development  of  the 
general  theory  of  distribution  of  suburban 
service  centers.   Two  empirical  studies 
constituted  the  main  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion:  an  inventory  of  establishments, 
functions,  and  functional  units  in  all 
suburban  centers  of  Warringah  Shire;  and 
an  examination  of  the  changing  patterns  of 
customer  use  of  service  centers.   For  the 
latter,  a  sample  interview  was  adopted  and 
applied  in  a  case  study  area. 

Findings.   The  primary  conclusion  was  that 
central  place  theory  needs  modification  if 
it  is  to  serve  as  a  tool  in  explaining  the 
distribution  and  usage  of  suburban  service 
centers.   It  was  found  that  suburban  centers 
in  Warringah  Shire  do  form  discrete  orders 
of  increasing  functional  complexity,  however 
the  relative  relationship  between  the 
orders  in  the  hierarchy  is  changing.   The 
base  of  the  hierarchy  is  decreasing,  and 
use  and  relative  number  of  the  lowest 
order  places  is  waning.   Regional  centers 
are  attracting  customers  away  from  neighbor- 
hood centers.   There  is  no  strong  relation- 
ship between  size  of  center  and  frequency 
of  shopping  trips.   However,  because  of 
the  large  amounts  of  accumulated  capital 
investment  the  network  of  service  centers 
is  slow  to  reflect  consumer  orientation 
toward  regional  service  centers.   (CM) 


286.   THRESHOLDS  OF  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
(UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  Jurek  Kozlowski.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   (c)  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Department  of  Urban  Design 
and  Regional  Planning,  Planning 
Research  Unit.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  review  "Threshold  Theory"  and 
other  new  planning  techniques  developed 
recently  in  Poland  and  study  in  detail 
their  possible  application  to  planning 
practice  in  Great  Britain. 

Threshold  analysis  is  thought  to  provide  a 
theoretical  basis  for  almost  all  the 
analytical  part  of  the  planning  process. 
It  results  from  fundamental  research  into 
new  methods  of  preparing  long-range  plans. 
The  main  generator  of  the  theory  was  the 
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observation  that  towns  encounter  some 
physical  limitations  to  their  spatial  growth, 
i.e.,  topography  or  existing  land  uses. 
These  limitations  are  referred  to  as 
thresholds  of  urban  development.   They  can 
only  be  overcome  at  a  very  high  capital 
cost,  disproportionate  to  the  average 
increase  of  "normal"  investment  costs 
necessary  for  town  growth. 

Threshold  analysis  enables  a  comparison  to 
be  made  of  the  various  development  hypothe- 
ses for  a  single  town  or  for  a  region,  and 
aids  in  determining  broader  urban  policy 
on  a  national  level. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  threshold  analysis  is 
to  prepare  the  basis  for  a  planning  meth- 
odology that  will  determine  the  selection 
of  a  physical  plan  for  built-up  areas  which, 
in  addition  to  being  the  least  costly,  will 
satisfy  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  a 
well-functioning  urban  environment.   (JK) 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


287.   COOPERATIVE  LAND  SETTLEMENTS  IN 
ISRAEL  AND  THEIR  RELEVANCE  TO 
AFRICAN  COUNTRIES 

(a)  M.  Frank.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Kyklos-Verlag,  Basel,  Switzerland, 
1968,  168  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  International  Labour  Office, 
International  Labour  Documentation 
(Geneva).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  rural  cooperative 
settlements  in  Israel,  and  examine  the 
Israeli  experience  with  respect  to  land 
settlements  as  a  pattern  for  development 
of  agricultural  cooperatives  in  developing 
countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa.   The 
investigator  considers  the  social  and 
occupational  structure  of  the  Kibbutz,  the 
pattern  of  agricultural  settlements,  finan- 
cial aspects  of  agricultural  cooperatives, 
regional  planning,  and  the  development 
of  Arab  cooperative  societies.   (ILO) 


THE  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA,  1949- 
1962 

(a)  U.  E.  Simonis.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 


by  Duncker  and  Humblot ,  Berlin,  West 
Germany,  1968,  196  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  International  Labour 
Office,  International  Labour  Docu- 
mentation (Geneva).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  developments  in 
economic  policy  in  China  during  the  period 
1949  through  1962,  and  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  policy  formulation  and 
actual  economic  development.   Areas  of 
investigation  include  investment  policy, 
sociological  aspects  of  economic  growth, 
changes  in  economic  structure,  agricultural 
policy,  and  industrial  policy.   (ILO) 


AGRICULTURE 


289.   MODERN  AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL 
PLANNING  (UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  John  Weller.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
The  Architectural  Press,  9  Queen 
Anne's  Gate,  London  S.W.  1,  1967, 
415  pp.  +  appendices,  63s  per  copy, 
(c)  Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  demonstrate  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  a  thorough  planning  policy  govern- 
ing rural  land  use.   The  investigator 
indicates  the  need  for  a  national  plan 
covering  soil,  terrain,  agriculture,  urban 
development,  and  recreation.   The  monograph 
aims  to  serve  as  a  working  document  for 
agriculture  and  rural  planning.   It  is 
divided  into  three  sections  and  covers  the 
following  areas:   (1)  population  pressures — 
agricultural  development,  import  and  export 
of  agricultural  products,  relation  to  world 
population  and  food  trends;  (2)  land 
resources — pressures  on  agricultural  land, 
urban  expansion  and  population  mobility, 
land-use  and  ownership,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  land;  and  (3)  farming  and  marketing 
revolution — new  techniques  of  management, 
mechanization,  co-operative  farming,  and 
factory  farming.   The  author  concludes  that 
the  situation  is  critical  and  that  without 
national  controls  the  future  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  her  landscape  is  bleak. 
(CM) 
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IV.  Social  Services 


Problem, 


To  determine  whether  there  are 


SOCIAL  PLANNING 


290.   FORECASTING  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
(UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  Michael  Young  (ed.).  (b)  Com- 
pleted. Published  under  the  above 
title  and  available  from  Heinemann 
Educational  Books  Ltd.,  48  Charles 
St.,  London  W.  1,  England,  1968, 
166  pp.  Price  not  indicated.  (c) 
Social  Science  Research  Council. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume  is  a  collection  of 
papers  selected  from  those  presented  to 
SSRC's  "Next  Thirty  Years  Committee," 
concerning  problems  likely  to  emerge  in 
the  future  on  which  research  might  usefully 
be  done  by  social  scientists.   The  contrib- 
utors, drawn  from  many  disciplines,  consider 
forecasting  in  relationship  to  the  social 
sciences,  consumption,  transport,  land  use 
planning  of  towns,  and  industry.   They 
stress  the  need  for  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  in  forecasting.   The  contributors 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  large  margin  of 
error  often  exists  in  forecasting.   However, 
they  support  the  usefulness  of  forecasting 
on  the  basis  of  four  propositions:   (1) 
that  all  decisions  are  decisions  about 
what  should  happen  in  the  future;  (2)  that 
all  decisions  are  based  at  any  rate  implic- 
itly on  forecasts  of  what  will  happen  in 
the  absence  of  any  decision,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  variety  of  possible  decisions 
being  taken;  (3)  that  on  the  whole  the  more 
thought  that  can  be  given  to  the  forecasts 
in  the  time  available  before  the  decisions 
have  to  be  taken,  the  better;  and  (4)  that 
however  much  thought  is  given  to  forecasts 
they  should  always  be  treated  with 
scepticism.   (JS) 


291.   LIVING  IN  OLD  AND  NEW  NEIGHBORHOODS 
(NETHERLANDS) 

(a)  N.  C.  Schouten.   (b)  In  process. 
Field  work  completed;  data  being 
processed.   (c)  Municipal  University  of 
Amsterdam,  Sociological  Research 
Centre.   (d)  None. 


characteristic  differences  in  style  of  living 
between  families  belonging  to  homogeneous 
social  categories,  in  older  or  new  urban 
neighborhoods.   If  there  are  differences, 
are  they  wholly  or  partly  determined  by  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  micro-environments? 
In  order  to  determine  this,  a  number  of 
hypotheses  have  been  formulated  according 
to  which  differences  in  attitudes  and  habits 
are  primarily  connected  with  the  status  and 
the  measure  of  homogeneity  of  the  social 
environment,  and  not  with  the  physical  lay- 
out of  the  environment. 

Method.   A  survey  was  made  of  700  Amsterdam 
families  with  1  to  4  children,  the  head  of 
the  family  being  from  30  to  45  years  old 
and  having  occupied  the  same  dwelling  for 
at  least  3  years.   Half  of  these  families 
live  in  post-war  neighborhoods,  the  other 
half  in  neighborhoods  which  were  built 
from  about  1870  to  1920.   The  old  and  new 
neighborhoods  have  a  comparable  social 
status,  and  their  distance  to  the  city- 
center  is  about  the  same. 

Data  are  being  compared  on  population, 
attitudes,  social  contacts,  consumption 
habits,  and  leisure  activities.   A  Guttman- 
scale  will  be  used  to  measure  attachment  to 
the  neighborhood.   (NCS) 


HOUSING 


292.   OPEN  SPACE  NEEDS  AS  THE  BASIS  FOR  THE 
PLANNING  AND  THE  EVALUATION  OF  HOUSING 
AREAS  (WEST  GERMANY) 

(a)  A.  Beck.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Issue  No.  14  of  the  publication  series 
of  the  Institute  of  Landscaping  and 
Gardening,  Technical  University  of 
Berlin,  Berlin,  West  Germany,  1968, 
48  pp.  +  illustrations.   DM  12.80  per 
copy.   (c)  Technical  University  of 
Berlin,  Institute  of  Landscaping  and 
Gardening.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  basic  information  for 
planning  the  necessary  amount  and  form  of 
open  space  in  relation  to  housing  projects, 
and  to  show  ways  of  obtaining  such  informa- 
tion. 

A  new  approach  is  developed  by  which  need 
standards  are  derived — in  correspondence 
with  a  realizable  planning  project — from 
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assessed  need  factors  made  quantifiable  in 
regard  to  their  area  dependency.   The  need 
standards  are  used  to  determine  the  minimum 
quantity  and  quality  of  open  space,  as  well 
as  the  influence  of  the  design  of  the 
housing  project  on  the  usefulness  of  the 
open  space.   A  housing  development  of 
10,000  residents  is  used  as  an  example  of 
this  approach.   This  approach,  which  can 
be  used  to  determine  housing  densities, 
also  applies  to  the  evaluation  and  planning 
of  housing  areas.   (RL) 


293.   STUDIES  ON  THE  REMODELING  OF  SMALL- 
AND  MEDIUM-SIZED  TOWNS:   THE  EXAMPLE 
OF  THE  TOWN  OF  RISA  (WEST  GERMANY) 

(a)  H.  Mucke  and  R.  Immerschied.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title,  in  Issue  No.  18  of  the 
journal,  Urban  Planning  and  Architec- 
ture, by  the  German  Building  Academy 
of  Berlin,  German  Building  Informa- 
tion, 102  Berlin,  Wallstrasse  27, 
Berlin,  West  Germany,  1968,  80  pp.  + 
illustrations.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  German  Building  Academy  of 
Berlin,  German  Building  Information. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  whether  an  intra- 
urban or  a  rural  location  for  new  housing 
is  the  most  economical. 

Method.   The  benefits  from  alternative 
variables  are  evaluated,  with  particular 
attention  focused  on  housing  form,  location, 
and  surroundings. 

Findings.   Under  certain  conditions,  the 
investment  of  a  new  comprehensive  housing 
development  can  be  made  rationally  and  with 
a  higher  social  benefit  on  intra-city 
building  land  than  on  an  improved  land  at 
the  fringe  of  the  city.   The  simultaneous 
gain  of  a  higher  quality  of  urban  design 
and  planning  is  also  demonstrated.   (RL) 


294.  HOUSING  CONDITIONS  AND  HOUSING  DEMAND 
OF  SINGLE  PERSONS  AND  ENGAGED  COUPLES 
(WEST  GERMANY) 

(a)  A.  Legrady.   (b)  Published  as 
Issue  2  of  the  publication  series, 
"Werkberichte"  of  the  St'adtebauinstitut 
Niirnberg  (Institute  of  Urban  Planning 
in  Nuremberg),  85  Niirnberg, 
Karolinenstrasse  44,  West  Germany, 


1968,  122  pp.,  39  tables,  10  diagrams, 
2  maps,  1  sample  questionnaire, 
DM  10.50  per  copy.   (c)  Sta'dtebau- 
institut  Niirnberg.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  whether  the  housing 
demand  can  be  forecast  for  the  foreseeable 
future.   The  investigation  is  prompted  by 
the  fact  that  in  1967,  for  the  first  time 
after  World  War  II,  the  housing  market  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  changed 
from  a  bidder  market  to  a  buyer  market. 

Method .   Both  existing  demographic  statistics 
and  information  gathered  by  the  Stadtebau- 
institut  Niirnberg  were  evaluated.   The  new 
data  were  gained  by  interviewing  all  couples 
(335  couples)  who  gave  their  official 
wedding  notice  in  the  cities  Niirnberg  and 
Furth  during  a  time  span  of  four  weeks. 
The  questionnaire  used  contained  three  major 
sections:   (1)  general  personal  information 
(schooling,  age,  occupation,  etc.);  (2) 
housing  conditions  of  each  partner  of  a 
couple  before  the  marriage;  and  (3)  pro- 
spective housing  conditions  after  the 
marriage. 

Findings.   The  study,  being  continued, 
arrives  at  these  major  preliminary  con- 
clusions:  The  number  of  yearly  marriages 
approximates  the  amount  of  dwellings  pro- 
duced per  year.   (This  is  true  for  Germany 
as  well  as  for  other  Western  European 
countries  and  the  U.S.A.)   The  comparison 
of  respective  statistics  reveals  that  the 
local  investigation  may  be  assumed  as  rep- 
resentative for  the  whole  country.   The 
demand  of  dwellings  for  couples  will  drop, 
since  the  frequency  of  marriages  will 
decline  due  to  the  rising  age  of  marriage 
of  men  under  26  and  to  the  low  birth-rate 
years  coming  into  the  age  of  marriage 
between  1966  and  1973.   The  prolonged 
duration  of  study  further  increases  the 
student  marriages,  requiring  the  provision 
of  student  homes.   The  growing  willingness 
of  aged  widowers  and  widows  to  remarry 
because  of  higher  life  expectation  and 
escape  from  loneliness  causes  new  dwelling 
demands.   Before  marrying,  two-thirds  of 
all  people  live  with  their  parents.   The 
main  need  for  one-person  households  arises 
from  women  over  30  and  men  over  35.   Half 
of  those  who  live  independently  before 
their  marriage  occupy  one-room  apartments. 
Single  persons  prefer  the  inner  city  as  a 
dwelling  location.   Among  the  independently 
living  single  persons  the  dwelling  is 
changed  after  marriage  by  three-quarters  of 
those  housed  in  old  buildings  (built  before 
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1949)  and  by  only  one-third  of  those  housed 
in  new  buildings.   The  distribution  of 
renters  and  roomers  does  not  depend  upon 
the  social  status  of  the  single  persons. 
(RL) 


295.   RENT  AND  INCOME  (SWITZERLAND) 

(a)  Wilhelm  Vogt,  Alexander  Henz, 
and  Uwe  Wullkopf.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  METRON-Planungsgrundlagen,  Brugg, 
Switzerland,  1967,  118  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  METRON- 
Planungsgrundlagen,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Swiss  Economy.   (d)  None. 
(For  related  research,  see  Item  296, 
below. ) 

Problem.   To  find  a  relationship  between 
household  income  and  rent  by  studying 
housing  and  living  conditions  of  residents. 

Method.   A  survey  of  500  households  in  the 
area  of  Bern-Biel,  Switzerland,  was  made, 
including  such  variables  as  per  capita 
income,  economy  of  dwelling,  rent  per 
household,  housing  satisfaction,  and  pref- 
erence of  tenants.   Respondents  were  asked 
to  make  decisions  on  location  and  dwelling 
type,  and  then  had  the  opportunity  of 
choosing  alternative  modes  of  equipment 
related  to  variable  costs.   The  components 
of  the  equipment  had  been  evaluated  by  the 
investigators  according  to  their  deter- 
mination of  rent. 

Findings.   Income  of  households  seems  to 
be  an  important  determinant  of  housing 
conditions,  but  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  a  number  of  other  variables.   (CK) 


296.   DWELLING:   REALITY  AND  WISHES 
(SWITZERLAND) 

(a)  Alexander  Henz  and  Wilhelm  Vogt . 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  METRON- 
Planungsgrundlagen,  Brugg,  Switzerland, 
1967,  62  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  METRON-Planungsgrundlagen,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  World  Alliance 
Settlement  of  Work  Groups.   (d) 
None.   (For  related  research,  see 
Item  295,  above.) 

Problem.   This  is  a  continuation  of  the 
above  mentioned  study,  Rent  and  Income. 


The  focus  is  on  the  most  important  social 
and  economic  variables  determining  supply 
and  demand  of  the  Swiss  rental  housing 
market.   An  attempt  is  made  to  forecast  the 
qualitative  development  of  supply  and  demand 
in  housing. 

Method .  The  above  mentioned  survey  of  500 
Swiss  households  is  used  for  this  study  as 
well. 

Findings .   (1)  Residential  preferences  seem 
to  be  more  realistically  related  to  actual 
behavior  of  residents.   (2)  Investigations 
of  different  family  situations  show  a 
different  pattern  in  relation  to  life-cycle. 
(3)  It  is  recommended  that  future  short- 
and  long-term  changes  of  demand  be  taken 
into  account  during  the  project  stage  of 
the  building  process.   (CK) 


HEALTH 


297.   GAOUA:   THE  CONCEPTION  OF  A  HOSPITAL 
IN  AFRICA  (UPPER  VOLTA) 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  in 
Bulletin  No.  55  of  the  Secretariat 
des  Missions  d'Urbanisme  et  d'Habitat, 
11,  rue  Chardin,  Paris  16e,  France. 

(c)  Secretariat  des  Missions 
d'Urbanisme  et  d'Habitat  (S.M.U.H.). 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  article  reports  on  the  con- 
ception and  development  of  the  Gaoua 
Hospital  in  Upper  Volta.   The  problem  of 
providing  proper  medical  care  in  under- 
equipped  tropical  countries  is  one  of 
organization  of  medical  services,  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  suitable  to  the 
climate.   The  Gaoua  Hospital  has  been 
functioning  for  several  years  now,  and 
represents  a  virtually  complete  application 
of  theory  to  a  practical  achievement.   The 
hospital  is  flexible  and  adaptable,  and 
perfectly  suited  to  regions  short  of  medical 
staff  but  due  to  expand  their  medical 
services. 

The  hospital  comprises  five  principal 
single-story  buildings:   (1)  a  dispensary; 

(2)  a  maternal  and  infant  welfare  center; 

(3)  an  x-ray  and  surgical  department;  (4) 
four  hospitalization  units — one  for  medical 
and  surgical  cases,  one  for  isolation,  one 
for  the  mentally  disabled,  and  one  for 
maternity  cases;  and  (5)  two  general  service 
buildings. 
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The  architecture  of  the  buildings  is  de- 
signed for  its  adaptation  to  the  climate, 
to  economic  conditions,  and  to  man.   (ML) 


liveliness.   An  average  correlation  of  .60 
has  been  found  between  perception  of  filmed 
and  real  environment.   A  number  of  differ- 
ences have  also  been  determined.   (C-AA) 


V.  Land  Use  and  Transportation 


URBAN  RENEWAL 


•  URBAN  DESIGN 


298.   DYNAMIC  VISUAL  PERCEPTION  OF 
ENVIRONMENT  (SWEDEN) 

(a)  Carl-Axel  Acking,  Rikard  Kiiller, 
Lena  Berg,  and  Ulf  Bunke.   (b)  Status 
not  reported.   The  following  papers 
have  been  published:   "Elements  in 
Perception  of  Interiors,"  Working 
paper  No.  2,  1967  (English  summary 
available) ;  "Perception  of  an 
Interior,"  Working  paper  No.  3,  1968; 
"Elements  in  Perception  of  an 
Exterior,"  Working  paper  No.  A,  1968; 
and  "The  Importance  of  Colour  in 
Perception  of  an  Interior,"  Working 
paper  No.  5,  1968.   5  Swedish  crowns 
per  copy.   (c)  The  Lund  Institute  of 
Technology,  Architecture  Section, 
Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Aesthetics,  under  sponsorship  of  The 
National  Swedish  Council  for 
Building  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  find  methods  by  which  to 
measure  the  perception  of  environment;  to 
investigate  the  validity  of  these  methods 
for  measuring  the  perception  of  a  planned 
area  by  using  films  of  models;  and  to  find 
connections  between  different  psychical 
qualities  in  the  environment  and  the  per- 
ception of  it. 

Hypothesis.   (1)  A  person's  total  percep- 
tion of  his  environment  can  be  divided  into 
different  factors  which  are  universally 
applicable.   (2)  The  visual  perception  of 
a  filmed  model  of  any  environment  is  similar 
to  the  perception  of  the  real  environment. 

Method.   Factor  analysis  of  scale-estimated 
adjectives  and  development  of  procedures 
for  filming  different  models. 

Findings.   Four  factors  (dimensions  of 
perception)  have  been  found  to  be  consistent 
in  different  experiments:   (1)  comfort  and 
appreciation;  (2)  social  status;  (3) 
spatial  content;  and  (4)  intensity  and 


299.   THE  SOCIAL  CONTEXT  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL 
(UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  Peter  Norman.   (b)  In  process. 
A  four-year  project  initiated  October, 
1968.   (c)  University  of  Glasgow, 
Department  of  Economic  and  Social 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  relationship 
between  local  government  officers  and  local 
residents,  which  is  typically  established 
during  the  process  of  renewal  of  residential 
areas.   The  process  of  slum  clearance  or 
comprehensive  redevelopment  of  residential 
areas  permits  local  authorities  extensive 
control  over  the  lives  of  people  whose  homes 
may  be  demolished  and  replaced.   It  is  a 
process  that  affects  a  growing  number  of 
people  and  involves  heavy  investment  of 
local  resources.   Effective  urban  renewal 
requires  a  full  exchange  of  detailed 
information  between  the  planners  and  the 
"planned."   This  project  will  assess  to 
what  extent  such  an  exchange  takes  place 
and  how  it  could  be  further  improved. 

Method.   The  research  team  will  analyze 
existing  statistical  and  documentary 
material  related  to  this  topic;  interview 
local  government  officers  and  residents  of 
areas  scheduled  for  renewal;  and  select  a 
sample  of  areas  on  a  national  basis.   (PN) 


TRANSPORTATION— GENERAL 


300.   CITY  STRUCTURE  AND  BICYCLE  TRAFFIC 
(SWEDEN) 

(a)  Olof  Lb'vemark.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Lund  Institute  of  Technology, 
Department  of  Traffic  Planning.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  safety  of  bicycle 
traffic  in  central  parts  of  towns. 

Hypothesis.   A  pattern  of  streets  with 
strongly  reduced  car  use  contributes  to  a 
safe,  effective,  and  economical  solution 
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to  the  problem  of  bicycle  traffic,  as  well 
as  pedestrian  traffic  in  central  parts  of 
town. 

Method.   Studies  will  be  made  of  bicycle 
riders'  behavior  in  conflict  situations  on 
normal  street  systems,  and  on  those  with 
reduced  car  traffic.   A  test  of  reduced 
car  traffic  will  be  made  using  the  street 
system  from  outer  Malmo,  Sweden,  to  the 
central  business  district.   (OL) 


•  TRANSPORTATION — HIGHWAYS 


301.   EFFECTS  ON  GROWTH  AND  PROSPERITY  AS 
DECISION  CRITERIA  FOR  PUBLIC  HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION  INVESTMENTS  (WEST 
GERMANY) 

(a)  P.  Spary.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Duncker  and  Humblot,  Berlin,  Germany, 
1968,  266  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  effects  of  high- 
way construction  investment  on  economic 
growth  and  prosperity. 


Method. 


Isolate  the  problem  of  allocation 


and  growth  policy  making  from  the  general 
problems  of  transportation  policy  making. 
Develop  decision  criteria  for  rational 
allocation  policies  for  highway  construc- 
tion investments  by  using  a  cost-benefit 
analysis.   (RL) 


•  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 


302.   PROBLEMS  OF  URBAN  PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT  (UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  Clifford  Sharp.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Leicester  University  Press, 
Leicester,  England,  1967,  110  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  East 
Midlands  Economic  Planning  Council 
and  Ministry  of  Transport.   (d)  None 

Problem.   Using  the  Leicester,  England, 
area  as  a  case  study,  this  project 
illustrates  and  considers  the  problems  of 
urban  passenger  transport  found  in  the 
country,  with  a  view  towards  establishing 
what  improvements  might  be  made  in  the 
present  pattern  that  would  make  the  most 


efficient  and  economical  use  of  available 
resources.   It  also  examines  ways  and  means 
of  making  these  improvements  more  attractive 
to  the  traveling  public. 

Findings .   It  was  concluded  that  the  basic 
dilemma  of  urban  passenger  transport  today 
in  Britain  is  that  people  are,  more  and  more 
frequently,  choosing  the  superior  service 
which  can  be  supplied  by  private  car  owner- 
ship, while  the  community  is  unwilling,  or 
unable,  to  provide  the  road  space  required 
for  unlimited  access  to  city  centers. 

The  best  method  of  overcoming  this  problem 
is  to  encourage  car-to-bus  transfers  by 
making  the  door-to-door  travel  time  less 
by  bus. 

Three  methods  of  bringing  about  a  greater 
use  of  buses  were  investigated:   giving 
the  buses  priorities  on  roads;  imposing  a 
congestion  tax;  and  using  parking  controls. 
The  latter  was  considered  the  best  alter- 
native because  it  presents  the  fewest 
problems,  even  though  it  would  require 
extending  public  control  over  parking 
spaces. 

Other  steps  that  could  be  taken  to  improve 
the  situation  include  consolidation  of 
central  city  and  suburban  bus  services  and 
development  of  better  commuter  service  on 
the  railroads.   (MEL) 


303.   CITY  STRUCTURE  AND  MASS  TRANSIT 
(SWEDEN) 

(a)  Olof  Lovemark.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Lund  Institute  of  Technology, 
Department  of  Traffic  Planning. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  attractiveness 
of  mass  transit,  based  on  standards  of 
walking  distances  to  facilities  and  waiting 
times  for  service. 

Previous  Research.   Olof  Lovemark,  "Report 
from  Studies  of  Pedestrians  Accepted 
Distances,"  1965;  and  "Report  from  Studies 
of  Pedestrians  Time  Variation  During  a 
Year,"  1964. 

Hypothesis.   A  walking  distance  of  over  400 
meters  to  or  from  a  terminal,  including 
additions  for  differences  of  level,  loss 
of  time,  and  lack  of  shelter  to  rain,  wind, 
and  cold,  strongly  reduces  the  attractive- 
ness of  mass  transit.   A  high  frequency  of 
service  and  one-line  service  increases  the 
attractiveness  of  mass  transit. 
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Method.  Interviews  will  be  held  in  Malmo, 
Sweden,  using  various  standards  of  walking 
distance  and  frequency  of  service.   (OL) 


VI.  Government 


GENERAL 


development.   But,  transfer  of  the  govern- 
mental structure  of  Stockholm  to  another 
city  will  not  necessarily  produce  the  same 
results.   Stockholm  is  unique  in  two 
aspects:   (1)  the  relative  slowness  with 
which  demands  were  generated  in  comparison 
with  other  urban  areas;  and  (2)  the  rela- 
tively high  degree  to  which  decision-making 
procedures  have  emerged  from  gradual 
accumulation  of  experience  and  changes  in 
time.   (ML) 


304.   URBAN  GOVERNMENT  FOR  GREATER 
STOCKHOLM  (SWEDEN) 

(a)  Hans  Calmfors,  Francine  F. 
Rabinovitz,  and  Daniel  J.  Alesch. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
Publishers,  Inc.,  Ill  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10003,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  55  W.  44th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10036,  1968,  178  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   LC  68-23359. 
This  study  is  part  of  a  long-term 
project  comparing  13  urban  areas  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.   (c) 
Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
International  Urban  Studies  Project, 
(d)  14:1-80  and  15:1-359.   (For 
related  research,  see  Item  305, 
below. ) 

Problem.   The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
present  an  example  of  effective  urban  govern- 
ment, to  facilitate  a  comparative  approach 
to  urban  problems  and  ways  of  coping  with 
them  around  the  world.   Among  the  cities 
examined  in  the  larger  project,  Stockholm 
provides  an  outstanding  example  of  dynamic 
urban  government.   Urban  growth  has  pro- 
ceeded at  a  moderate  pace  and  has  been  ac- 
companied by  continuing  economic  expansion. 

Findings .   The  success  of  Stockholm's 
government  in  directing  the  course  of  urban 
development  is  the  result  of  a  number  of 
factors:   (1)  the  close  linking  of  land- 
use  and  transportation  planning;  (2)  a 
unified  communal  housing  exchange;  (3)  the 
organization  of  the  Greater  Stockholm 
Delegation,  responsible  for  conducting 
negotiations  with  neighboring  areas  on  a 
variety  of  service  problems;  and  (4)  the 
mechanisms  enabling  Stockholm  to  control 
land  prices  and  purchase  land  so  that  it 
may  be  reserved  for  future  needs  and  used 
for  control  of  the  rate  and  direction  of 


305.   URBAN  GOVERNMENT  FOR  METROPOLITAN 
LAGOS  (NIGERIA) 

(a)  Babatunde  A.  Williams  and  Annmarie 
Hauck  Walsh.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Publishers,  Inc., 
Ill  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10003,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
55  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10036,  1968,  182  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   LC  67-22285.   (c)  Institute 
of  Public  Administration,  International 
Urban  Studies  Project,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
University  of  Ife  (Ibadan),  Institute 
of  Administration.   (d)  14:1-80  and 
15:1-359.   (For  related  research,  see 
Item  304,  above.) 

Problem.   This  study  of  the  government  and 
administration  of  metropolitan  Lagos  is 
intended  to  supply  detailed  information  on 
how  a  particular  area  is  organized  to  cope 
with  expanding  needs  generated  by  urban 
growth  and  economic  development  and  to 
identify  problems  relevant  to  such  organiza- 
tion. 

Method.   The  study  is  based  on  analysis  of 
documentation  and  interviews  undertaken 
according  to  a  detailed,  uniform  field-work 
schedule.   The  field  work  was  handled  by 
a  resident  expert  familiar  with  local 
conditions . 

Findings .   Nigeria's  two  most  pressing 
problems  are  political  instability  and 
urban  poverty  in  the  context  of  extreme 
deficiencies  in  physical  facilities  and 
public  services.   The  first  problem  limits 
the  ability  to  mitigate  the  second.   The 
demands  on  urban  government  are  therefore 
of  great  urgency.   Two  major  types  of 
administrative  problems  compound  the  diffi- 
culties of  government  in  meeting  this 
challenge.   The  first  is  an  organizational 
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problem  that  is  complicated  by  political 
conflict.   The  second  is  a  shortage  of 
administrative  resources,  particularly 
experienced  professional  and  managerial 
manpower . 

Under  conditions  of  rapid  urban  growth,  one 
essential  of  effective  government  is  a 
capacity  for  innovation:   new  investment, 
new  problem  solutions,  and  new  developmental 
activities.   Also,  leadership  within  the 
government  and  bureaucracy  is  a  crucial 
factor  in  the  development  of  urban  admin- 
istration.  Another  attribute  of  effective 
government  that  is  lacking  in  Lagos  is  a 
network  of  constructive  metropolitan  re- 
lationships to  deal  with  geographically 
extensive  issues.   Political  conflict  must 
be  contained,  at  least  for  purposes  of 
major  development  projects,  and  public 
finance  must  be  expanded.   Personnel  train- 
ing and  education,  to  develop  both  specific 
skills  and  generally  practical  attitudes, 
is  of  high  priority  for  improvement  of 
urban  administration  in  developing  areas 
such  as  Lagos. 

One  conclusion  that  emerges  clearly  from 
the  study  of  Lagos  is  that  there  are  many 
advantages  to  metropolitan-scale  action  of 
several  types,  particularly  planning  and 
development  program  review,  establishment 
of  transit  systems,  and  functions  that  use 
scarce  regional  resources.   (ML) 


PLANNING 


306.   AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  THAILAND 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Community  Development  Depart- 
ment, Ministry  of  Interior,  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  July,  1967,  49  pp.,  mimeo. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Ministry 
of  Interior,  Community  Development 
Department,  Research  and  Evaluation 
Division.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  main  object  of  the  Community 
Development  Program  in  Thailand,  detailed 
in  this  volume,  is  to  speed  up  rural  as 
well  as  national  development.   The  problems 
and  plans  are  described  from  the  following 
points  of  view:   (1)  general  conditions  of 
the  rural  community;  (2)  central,  provincial, 
and  local  administration;  (3)  goals  and 
organization  of  community  development; 


(4)  the  Community  Development  Worker;  (5) 
steps  in  launching  village  development 
projects;  (6)  achievements;  and  (7)  problems. 

The  Program,  in  the  first  five  years,  has 
achieved:   (1)  a  growing  use  of  advanced 
technology;  (2)  development  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility  by  the  people  in  participat- 
ing in  the  improvement  of  their  own 
communities;  (3)  economic  growth  resulting 
from  various  steps  such  as  the  building  of 
roads  and  dams,  and  from  improved  training 
and  education  which  has  led  to  better  jobs 
and  higher  incomes;  and  (4)  improved 
social  services. 

Some  of  the  problems  still  remaining  are: 
(1)  lack  of  coordination  among  government 
agencies;  (2)  dissatisfaction  of  Community 
Development  Workers  living  in  the  villages, 
due  to  the  lack  of  cultural  amenities, 
housing,  and  adequate  transportation 
facilities;  and  (3)  the  difficulty,  despite 
improvement,  of  village  dwellers  in  learn- 
ing to  rely  upon  themselves  instead  of  the 
government.   (CK) 


307.   A  GUIDE  TO  COMMUNITY  PLANNING 
(HUNGARY) 

(a)  Ivan  Gyarfas  (ed.).   (b)  Completed 
and  published  as  Issues  No.  1  and  2, 
Bulletin  of  the  Scientific  Community 
Planning  Institute,  Department  of 
Documentation,  99,  Krisztina  Korut , 
Budapest,  1,  Hungary,  1968.   Issue 
No.  1,  50  pp.;  No.  2,  64  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Scientific 
Community  Planning  Institute,  Depart- 
ment of  Documentation  (Budapest) . 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   There  are  six  papers  published  in 
Issue  No.  1,  dealing  with  various  aspects 
of  community  planning.   The  following 
points  are  covered:   (1)  Basic  research 
methods  related  to  community  planning. 
Prerequisites  for  new  settlements  planning, 
location  of  source  materials,  and  their 
use  are  emphasized.   Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  problem  of  inner  city  and 
outer  city  dwellers  with  respect  to  the 
even  distribution  of  economic  burden  and 
taxes.   The  development  of  communal,  social, 
and  health  services  are  stressed.   (2) 
Major  reconstruction  planning  in  the  cities. 
The  writer  points  out  a  number  of  factors 
that  may  influence  the  economy  and  budgetary 
problems  of  the  city,  brought  about  by 
reconstruction.   The  transportation  system 
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is  evaluated  with  special  reference  to 
costs  for  the  city  and  its  dwellers.   (3) 
Detailed  statistics  on  the  scope  of  nation- 
wide community  developments  and  space 
utilization.   Legislative  actions  are 
revised  for  the  regulation  of  contract 
procedures,  maintenance  responsibilities, 
resources  of  building  materials,  and  new 
road  developments  to  the  new  settlements. 
(4)  Assessment  of  the  capital  value  of  the 
inner  city  parks,  lawns,  and  shrubs. 

Issue  No.  2  also  contains  six  articles. 
Synopses  of  their  contents  are  as  follows. 
(1)  This  paper  summarizes  new  inventions  or 
improved  older  inventions  related  to 
community  development.   For  example,  new 
soil  and  hydrological  testing  procedures 
have  been  invented,  new  methods  for  prop- 
erty evaluation  developed,  and  survey 
methods  improved.   (2)  General  organization 
of  new  settlement  planning,  as  well  as 
storage  and  retrieval  of  data  are  discussed. 
(3)  A  survey,  based  on  the  size  of  families 
and  their  relation  to  the  size  of  the  rooms, 
was  made  and  a  comprehensive  account  is 
given  of  the  total  number  of  houses  to  be 
demolished  region  by  region  and  city  by 
city  all  over  Hungary,  and  the  number  of 
new  apartments  needed.   (4)  The  inter- 
dependence of  research  and  the  technological 
improvements  in  community  planning  are  dis- 
cussed.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
transportation.   The  author  points  out  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  auto  industry  and 
predicts  that  this  production  will  rapidly 
surpass  the  rate  of  road  developments. 
The  author  suggests  that  ideas  in  transpor- 
tation and  road  building  be  adapted  from 
Germany  and  the  U.  S.  and  put  into  practice 
in  Hungary.   (5)  The  ecological  factors 
around  a  new  community  have  been  studied 
and  special  reference  is  given  to  sun  rays. 
A  thorough  account  is  given  of  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  ultraviolet  rays.   The 
factors  limiting  and  destroying  the  ultra- 
violet rays  are  carefully  reviewed,  e.g., 
dense  population  and  air  pollution.   The 
author  makes  suggestions  as  to  the  proper 
location  and  designing  of  apartments  in 
relation  to  these  sun  rays.   (6)  The 
natural  resources  in  Hungary  are  evaluated. 
Special  treatment  is  given  to  those  pos- 
sessing historical  or  cultural  significance, 
such  as  rare  vegetation,  rare  geological 
formations,  and  historical  monuments.   The 
writer  urges  that  all  efforts  be  made  to 
ensure  their  complete  preservation.   (SM) 


308.   SCIENTIFIC  COMMUNITY  PLANNING 
BULLETIN  (HUNGARY) 

This  periodical  is  issued  by  the  Budapest 
Technical  Institute,  City  Planning  Depart- 
ment, Hungarian  Urban  Planning  Committee, 
Budapest,  Hungary.   It  contains  articles, 
by  various  authors,  which  cover  such  sub- 
jects as  transportation,  urban  research, 
historical  town  planning,  recreation,  and 
the  psychological,  as  well  as  physical  and 
economic,  impacts  of  urban  life.   In 
brief,  the  perspective  is  broad,  and  the 
interrelationships  which  lead  to  realistic 
planning  are  carefully  studied.   English 
summaries  of  the  articles  are  included. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the 
Institute.   (CK) 


•  PUBLIC  FINANCE 


309.   SOURCES  OF  LOCAL  REVENUE  (UNITED 
KINGDOM) 

(a)  S.  H.  H.  Hildersley  and  Raymond 
Nottage.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Public  Administra- 
tion, 24  Park  Crescent,  London,  W.  1, 
England,  1968,  43  pp.  +  appendices. 
10s.6d.  net  per  copy.   (c)  Royal 
Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Local  Government  in  England,  and 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations,  the  County 
Councils  Association,  the  Urban 
District  Councils  Association,  and 
the  Rural  District  Councils  Associa- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  sources  of  local 
revenue  in  England  and  Wales;  to  consider 
recent  developments  in  public  finance  and 
the  broad  policies  that  are  expected  to 
be  adopted,  particularly  recommendations 
for  larger  units  of  local  government. 

Previous  Research.   F.  A.  Cockfield,  New 
Sources  of  Local  Revenue,  Royal  Institute 
of  Public  Administration,  1956;  and  Local 
Government  Finance  England  and  Wales 
(White  Paper)  ,  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Government  in  England,  February,  1966. 
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Findings.   In  settling  the  long-term  arrange- 
ments for  the  financing  of  local  government 
there  are  two  well-established  sources  of 
revenue  that  could  be  utilized:   taxes 
generated  by  motor  vehicles  and  the  tax  on 
personal  incomes.   The  investigators  examine 
a  wide  range  of  possible  local  taxes  in 
the  expectation  that  there  will  be  a  much 
smaller  number  of  authorities  under  any 
reorganization  and  that  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties implicit  in  varying  rates  of  tax 
for  different  local  authority  areas  will 
become  less  important  in  the  future.   This 
study  provides  a  useful  outline  of  possible 
machinery  for  operating  a  more  comprehen- 
sive form  of  local  income  tax.   (ML) 


•  POLICE  POWER 


310.   SOCIETY,  SPATIAL  ORDER,  URBAN 
PLANNING,  LAND  (WEST  GERMANY) 

(a)  A.  Bohnsack.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  and  available  from  Herbert 
Wichmann  Verlag,  Karlsruhe,  Germany, 
1967,  65  pp.   DM  13.25  per  copy.   (c) 
Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  what  proposals  for 
modernizing  land  laws  are  necessary  for 
renewal  and  development  of  the  cities  and 
their  regions. 

Findings.   From  the  angle  of  urban  planning, 
this  is  mainly  a  question  of  regulating  the 
safeguarding  of  land  for  further  develop- 
ment of  the  cities  and  their  regions  in  an 
up-to-date  manner.   The  necessary  renewal 
of  our  cities  requires  considerable  land 
demand  to  qualitatively  improve  our 
environmental  and  economic  conditions. 
This  leads  to  other  problems  which  cannot 
be  solved  by  land  reservation  authorities 
and  which  bring  land  value  assessment  back 
into  consideration.   (RL) 


Brief  Mention 


•  NEW  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  AND  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


311.   CURRENT  URBAN  PLANNING  RESEARCH  AT 
THE  BUILDING  RESEARCH  STATION 
(UNITED  KINGDOM) 

In  response  to  external  pressures  for 
planning  research  and  internal  recognition 
of  its  desirability,  the  Building  Research 
Station  (BRS)  set  up  a  new  division  in 
1966  to  conduct  urban  planning  research. 
This  Division  is  currently  making  studies 
in  a  number  of  areas:   the  location  of 
various  facilities  that  together  make  up 
an  urban  area;  the  siting  of  primary 
schools;  the  efficiency  of  groups  of 
buildings  in  use  with  urban  areas;  the  proc- 
ess of  urban  growth—including  the  growth 
of  population,  housing,  and  employment  in 
the  early  New  Towns  and  a  case  study  of 
the  New  Town  of  Washington;  the  use  of 
computer  programs  for  the  generation  and 
comparison  of  land-use  plans;  and  the 
information  needs  of  urban  planners. 

For  information  write  Building  Research 
Station,  Urban  Planning  Division,  Garston, 
Watford,  Hertfordshire  County,  England. 
(ML) 


•  NEW  PERIODICALS 


312.   PLERUS  (PUERTO  RICO) 

This  semi-annual  journal  of  the  Graduate 
Program  of  Planning,  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  serves  as  a  channel  of  communication 
between  actual  planning  and  professional 
practice  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  U.  S.,  and 
Latin  America.   Its  purpose  is  to  establish 
an  additional  dimension  to  planning 
education  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  economic, 
regional,  urban,  and  social  planning  in 
various  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  also  attempts  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  inter- 
relationships of  the  different  disciplines 
that  are  concerned  with  planning. 
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The  first  issue,  distributed  in  March,  1967, 
contained  articles  on  the  relationship  of 
social  planning  to  the  economic  process 
and  the  political  structure;  regional 
economics;  urban  design;  the  role  of  hous- 
ing in  economic  development ;  government ; 
aesthetics;  and  the  future  of  planning. 

Subscriptions  are  $2.00  per  year;  $1.25 
for  single  issues.   For  further  information 
write  Plerus,  Graduate  Program  of  Planning, 
Apartado  21878,  Estacio'n  U.P.R.  ,  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  P.R.  00931. 
(ML) 


Publication  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Sage  Publications,  Inc.,  275  S.  Beverly 
Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212.   (ML) 


313.   LATIN  AMERICAN  URBAN  ANNUAL 

The  Latin  American  Urban  Annual  is  one  of 
a  series  of  projected  annual  reviews  of 
urban  studies  on  regions  outside  the  United 
States.   The  date  of  first  publication 
is  expected  to  be  late  1969  or  early  1970, 
with  the  emphasis  on  selected  aspects  of 
Latin  American  urbanization.   The  Annual's 
aim  is  to  aid  researchers  and  policy 
planners  in  better  systematizing  comparisons 
of  many  dimensions  of  cities  and  urbaniza- 
tion in  Latin  America. 

It  is  envisioned  that  each  volume  will 
contain  an  overview  essay  on  recent  urban 
research  on  Latin  America,  reviewing 
trends  shown  in  theoretical  studies  and 
field  investigations  of  significant  urban 
problems  and  programs;  a  series  of  seven 
or  eight  articles  on  various  dimensions  of 
urban  structure,  policy,  and  process 
including  models  and  typologies  for  the 
study  of  Latin  American  cities  and 
urbanization;  reports  of  work  on  institu- 
tional, cultural,  and  environmental 
conditions,  and/or  studies  of  policies  or 
decisions  or  events;  and  a  bibliographical 
review  discussing  recent  publications  of 
interest  to  those  specializing  in  urban 
affairs  within  Latin  America. 

The  Editors  invite  submissions  in  any  of 
the  four  official  languages  of  the 
hemisphere,  although  English  is  preferred. 
Correspondence  and  manuscripts  may  be 
directed  to  either  Editor  at  the  following 
addresses:   Francine  F.  Rabinovitz,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90024;  or 
Felicity  M.  Trueblood,  Center  for  Latin 
American  Studies,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Fla.  32601. 
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•LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


314.   COMPENSATORY  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMMES: 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  COMPARISON  OF  THEIR 
ROLE  IN  STABILIZATION  AND  GROWTH 

(a)  E.  Jay  Howenstine.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
1750  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006,  and  2  rue 
Andre-Pascal,  Paris  16e,  France, 
May,  1968,  No.  22725,  481  pp.   $5.50 
per  copy.   For  information  on  prices 
in  various  countries,  write  either 
of  the  above  addresses.   (c)  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  To  review  post-war  public  works 
and  construction  experience  in  OECD 
countries  and  evaluate  their  present  role 
in  national  economic  policy,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  contribution 
to  the  promotion  of  full  employment, 
stability,  and  economic  growth. 

Method.   The  OECD  appointed  the  author,  an 
official  of  the  International  Labor  Office, 
as  project  manager.   He  visited  member 
countries  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  to  consult 
government  officials  and  representatives 
of  employers'  and  workers'  organizations 
concerned  with  compensatory  employment, 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  data  and  studies  concerning  the 


employment  characteristics  of  various  types 
of  public  employment,  appraisals  concerning 
the  possibility  and  limitations  on  the  use 
of  compensatory  employment  programmes  with 
regard  to  economic  stabilization,  and  views 
concerning  the  role  which  compensatory 
employment  programmes  should  play  in 
contemporary  full  employment  and  economic 
growth  policy.   A  preliminary  report  was 
presented  to  the  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs 
Committee  at  its  Twelfth  Meeting,  February, 
1966.   The  Committee  approved  the  convening 
of  a  Working  Party  to  consider  the  report 
in  April,  1966.   The  report  was  then  revised 
in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  at 
the  Working  Party,  and  was  approved  for 
publication  by  the  Manpower  and  Social 
Affairs  Committee  at  its  15th  Session  in 
February,  1967. 

Findings.   First,  the  report  provides  a 
solid  basis  for  questioning  both  the 
extremely  optimistic  and  pessimistic  views, 
which  prevail  in  many  quarters  concerning 
the  role  of  compensatory  public  works  policy 
in  economic  stabilization.   Secondly,  it 
indicates  that  public  works  programs  do 
have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  a  national 
economic  policy  designed  for  full  employ- 
ment and  economic  growth.   It  reveals  that 
many  potentials  in  such  a  policy  have  only 
begun  to  be  tapped.   Finally,  it  strongly 
suggests  the  need  and  value  of  applying 
further  efforts,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  in  obtaining  from  public  invest- 
ment programs  their  maximum  potential 
contribution  to  the  attainment  of  national 
policy  goals.   (OECD) 


URBANIZATION 


315.   URBANIZATION  IN  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

(a)  Ernest  Weissmann,  Symposium 
Chairman,  and  others.   (b)  Completed 
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and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  International  Union  of  Local 
Authorities  (IULA)  Publication  No. 
93,  by  Martinus  Nijhoff,  The  Hague, 
Netherlands,  1968,  177  pp.   hfl  7,50 
per  copy  (approx.  $2.50)  for  IULA 
members;  hfl  12,50  per  copy  (approx. 
$4.00)  for  non-members.   (c)  Inter- 
national Union  of  Local  Authorities, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Urbanization  in  Developing 
Countries  is  a  report  on  an  international 
symposium  organized  by  the  International 
Union  of  Local  Authorities  in  December, 
1967,  at  Noordwijk  in  the  Netherlands.   The 
symposium  was  attended  by  some  40  planners, 
government  officials,  experts  and  politicians 
from  50  countries  and  was  prepared  in  such 
a  way  as  to  continue  the  discussion  on  the 
subject  where  it  had  been  broken  off  at 
former  international  conferences  and 
seminars . 

Instead  of  looking  upon  urbanization  as  a 
process  of  urban  growth  which  causes  a 
number  of  problems  that  need  to  be  solved, 
another  approach  has  come  to  the  fore, 
namely  in  what  ways  can  this  process  of 
urbanization  be  influenced  so  as  to  bring 
about  development?   The  concept  of  urbaniza- 
tion as  a  process  of  urban  growth  is  con- 
sequently being  replaced  by  one  of  urbaniza- 
tion as  a  process  or  instrument  of  social 
change  and  development. 

This  new  approach  reflects  a  change  in 
thinking  about  development  in  general,  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  now  realized  that 
improvement  of  human  and  social  conditions 
is  a  prerequisite  for  balanced  and  even 
adequate  economic  growth.   As  the  develop- 
ment process  advances,  more  and  more  national 
development  policies  will  be  influenced, 
if  not  determined  by,  urban  development. 
One  of  the  main  conclusions  of  this 
symposium  is,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
need  to  create  national  policies  for  urban 
development  which  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  development  process. 

During  the  discussions  much  attention  was 
paid  to  the  analysis  of  the  planning  process 
for  urban  development  and  two  aspects  in 
particular  were  given  detailed  examination: 
(1)  the  need  for  coordination  of  physical 
urban  planning  with  economic  development 
planning  at  the  local,  regional,  and 
national  levels;  and  (2)  the  administrative 
structure  and  tools  and  techniques  for  the 
implementation  of  urban  development  plans. 


A  final  chapter  elucidates  the  vital  role 
which  local  authorities  (including  metro- 
politan authorities)  can  play  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  urban  planning  objectives.   (IULA) 


316.   ROLES  AND  ULTIMATE  PURPOSES  OF  TOWNS 
IN  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

(a)  Oswald  Durand  and  Jacques  Durand. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title,  originally  in  the  revue, 
Civilisations ,  and  reprinted  by  the 
Secretariat  des  Missions  d'Urbanisme 
et  d 'Habitat,  Siege  Social,  11,  rue 
Chardin,  Paris,  16e,  France,  n.d. , 

10  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Individual  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  reprint,  in  English,  questions 
the  application  of  urban  planning  methods 
and  techniques  that  are  effective  in  indus- 
trially advanced  countries  to  those  countries 
that  are  still  developing.   The  authors 
caution  that  with  the  interpenetration  of 
the  various  social  science  disciplines,  no 
research  worker  is  still  entirely  master 
of  his  domain,  and  certainly  not  in  town 
planning. 

As  an  example  of  the  difference  between 
developed  and  underdeveloped  countries, 
the  point  is  made  that  in  the  former, 
industrialization  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  the  driving  force  of  urbanization  by 
drawing  off  the  rural  population  to  industry. 
But  in  the  latter  countries,  urban  popula- 
tion grows  because  of  low  agricultural 
productivity  and  population  pressure;  the 
lure  of  apparently  higher  wages  in  towns; 
and  above  all,  the  systems  of  economic 
relations  and  structures  originally  or- 
ganized to  satisfy  the  needs  of  European 
economies. 


Each  newly  developing  country,  say  the 
authors,  has  to  discover  its  own  destiny. 
And  they  raise  the  question  whether  such 
countries  are  resisting  the  imposition  of 
modern  western  society's  standards  because 
they  are  not  convinced  of  the  decisive 
worth  or  superiority  of  such  a  civilization 
(CK) 
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facilities — public  utilities,  roads, 
communications,  and  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  amenities.   (PHRA) 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


317.   METHODS  OF  SELECTING  INDUSTRIES  FOR 
DEPRESSED  AREAS 

(a)  Leo  H.  Klaassen.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) , 
2,  rue  Andrew-Pascal,  Paris,  16e, 
France.   Available  from  OECD  Pub- 
lications Center,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006, 
1967,  152  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (Paris) . 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  explore  methods  that  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  local  industrialization 
policy;  to  study  the  role  of  local  author- 
ities in  area  development  or  redevelopment. 

Labor-oriented  growth  industries  are 
selected  for  study  because  (1)  they  make 
an  immediate  contribution  to  local  employ- 
ment; and  (2)  knowledge  of  the  clustering 
of  industries  is  limited.   The  inter- 
industry relationships  of  the  optical, 
glass,  and  electronic  components  industries 
are  studied  and  a  model  used  to  determine 
the  importance  of  the  locational  require- 
ments of  these  industries. 

Consideration  of  central  government 
activities  is  limited  to  those  supporting 
the  local  authorities. 

Findings.   A  central  government  agency 
should  study  the  growth  industries  and 
acquaint  local  areas  with  requirements. 
Local  authorities  could  then  compare  these 
requirements  with  the  structure  of  their 
areas  and  form  local  industrialization 
policies.   Local  authorities  should  carry 
out  location-simulation  studies  so  that  a 
group  of  industries  could  be  selected  for 
whichever  location  is  profitable  when  com- 
pared with  others.   Other  factors  besides 
the  location  of  the  industrial  estate  that 
should  be  considered  are  labor-supply 
problems  and  the  provision  of  necessary 


318.   TWO  PAPERS  ON  GROWTH  POLES  AND 

GROWTH  CENTRES  IN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

(a)  Antoni  R.  Kuklinski.   (b)  In 
process.   Two  working  papers  have 
been  made  available  to  the  Quarterly 
Digest .   (c)  United  Nations  Research 
Institute  for  Social  Development 
(UNRISD).   (d)  14:2-369. 

Problem.   The  first  paper,  dated  August, 
1968,  "The  Role  of  Growth  Poles  and  Growth 
Centres  in  Regional  Development,"  presents 
a  questionnaire  on  the  above  topic,  sent 
out  by  UNRISD  in  January,  1968.   Answers 
were  returned  by  experts  in  various 
disciplines  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
the  United  States. 

UNRISD  and  CEUCORS  will  sponsor  a  joint 
expert  group  in  the  Spring  of  1969,  to 
evaluate  the  role  of  growth  poles,  growth 
centers,  and  service  centers  in  regional 
development  and  planning,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  papers  be  prepared  in  advance. 

The  second  working  paper,  dated  October, 
1968,  "Growth  Poles  and  Growth  Centres  in 
Regional  Policies  and  Planning,"  contains 
remarks  by  Mr.  Kuklinski  on  the  same 
topics.   They  are  presented  as  preliminary 
notes  for  discussion,  and  the  author  would 
appreciate  a  critical  evaluation  of  them. 
(CK) 


MANUFACTURING 


319.   METROPOLITAN  ECONOMICS 


(a)  J.  Chardonnet.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Armand  Colin,  Paris,  France,  1968, 
243  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
National  Foundation  of  Political 
Sciences  (Paris).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  monograph  consists  of  de- 
scriptions of  the  industrial  regions  of 
Manchester,  England;  Rotterdam,  the 
Netherlands;  Hamburg,  Cologne,  and 
Salzgitter,  West  Germany;  Dunkerque  and 
Grenoble,  France;  Bilbao,  Spain;  Bale  and 
Zurich,  Switzerland;  Lodz,  Poland;  and 
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Zagreb,  Yugoslavia.   It  also  covers  the 
historical  and  geographical  aspects  of 
industrial  development  in  these  regions, 
their  infrastructure  and  their  industrial 
production.   (ILO) 


•  CONSTRUCTION 


320.   SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  PREFABRICATION  IN 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  International  Labour  Organisa- 
tion, International  Labour  Office, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  1968,  119  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   This  is  Report 
II  prepared  by  the  International 
Labour  Office  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  by  the  Building,  Civil 
Engineering  and  Public  Works 
Committee  for  its  Eighth  Session  in 
September,  1968.   Also  presented 
at  the  Session  were  Report  I, 
General  Report,  and  Report  III,  Social 
Problems  in  the  Construction  Industry 
Arising  Out  of  the  Industrialisation 
of  Developing  Countries.   (c)  Inter- 
national Labour  Office,  Building, 
Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works 
Committee.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  considers  prefabrica- 
tion,  one  of  the  major  means  of  indus- 
trializing the  construction  process,  from 
a  wide  perspective,  including  the  social 
effects  of  the  prefabricated  process  it- 
self, as  well  as  its  impact  on  the  con- 
struction site  and  on  the  industrial  and 
occupational  structure  of  the  whole  con- 
struction sector. 

The  report  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
Part  I  reviews  the  past,  present,  and 
future  trends  in  prefabrication.   Part  II 
examines  the  social  aspects  of  prefab- 
rication, including  these  topics:   changing 
labor  inputs;  impact  on  the  industrial 
structure  and  methods;  impact  on  the 
occupational  structure;  training;  condi- 
tions of  work;  user  requirements;  inter- 
national collaboration;  and  impact  of 
prefabrication  on  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  construction  industry.   Part 
III  contains  a  summary  with  a  suggested 
list  of  points  for  discussion. 

Findings.   The  reduction  of  onsite  labor 
requirements  involved  in  the  transfer  of 


certain  functions  from  the  work  site  to 
the  factory  will  be  accompanied  by  a  re- 
duction in  the  demand  for  traditional  craft 
skills  on  new  construction,  although  the 
demand  for  such  skills  on  maintenance  and 
repairs  will  continue  at  a  high  level. 
However,  this  development  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  reflected  in  a  net  reduction  in 
the  skill-mix  of  the  construction  labor 
force  because  demand  for  other  types  of 
skills  will  increase:   (1)  an  increased 
number  of  engineers,  technicians,  and 
supervisory  staff  is  necessary;  (2)  pre- 
fabrication requires  large  numbers  of 
specialist  laborers;  and  (3)  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  machine  operators. 

The  risks  of  redundancy  can  be  substantially 
reduced  through  studies  of  future  manpower 
requirements  in  construction,  and  by  dis- 
couraging entrance  of  new  workers  into 
trades  that  are  being  technologically  dis- 
placed. 

For  the  construction  worker,  prefabrication 
opens  the  door  to  better  working  conditions 
the  year  around.   For  management  and  pro- 
fessional staff,  such  as  the  architect  and 
engineer,  prefabrication  and  related  proc- 
esses provide  the  means  and  incentive  for 
achieving  a  high  level  of  integration  in 
construction  activities  and  for  developing 
new  structural  forms  for  serving  man's 
needs  more  efficiently.   (JS) 


IV.  Social  Services 


HOUSING 


321.   FINANCING  HOUSING 


(a)  Heinz  Umrath.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions,  37-41,  rue 
Montagne  aux  Herbes  Potageres, 
Brussels  1,  Belgium,  1968,  65  pp. 
No  price  indicated.   (c)  Inter- 
national Housing  Committee,  a  joint 
committee  of  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions, 
and  the  International  Federation  of 
Building  and  Woodworkers.   (d)  15:1- 
434. 
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Problem.   This  study  surveys  the  problem  of 
making  resources  available  for  creation  of 
a  habitable  environment  for  everybody. 
Population  growth,  wider  prosperity, 
massive  migration — both  internal  and  inter- 
national— to  rapidly  expanding  urban  agglom- 
erations have  increased  and  will  continue 
to  increase  the  need  for  housing  and 
communal  facilities.   Urban  renewal  and 
slum  clearance  must  be  given  high  priority 
in  the  scale  of  human  values.   These  tasks 
are  no  less  urgent  from  the  standpoint  of 
health  and  education,  and  thereby  the 
productivity  of  human  resources.   Finally, 
higher  standards  of  living  in  general  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  rapid  improvement  in 
the  quality  both  of  dwellings  and  of  their 
environment. 

All  this  makes  the  expansion  of  housing 
necessary  and  more  resources  must  be 
allocated  to  this  sector.   Long-term  pro- 
gramming within  the  framework  of  general 
economic  plans,  as  well  as  medium-term 
guarantees  that  the  funds  needed  will  flow 
regularly,  are  indispensable.   Experience 
has  shown  that  cooperative  and  similar 
housing  organizations  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  this  connection.   Compre- 
hensive development  must  include  an  even 
faster  growth  of  communal  facilities,  such 
as  schools,  hospitals,  sewage  installations, 
and  provision  for  recreation  and  sports,  as 
well  as  the  expensive  installations  for 
public  and  private  transport  which  are 
permanently  pushing  up  the  cost  for  resi- 
dential areas.   If  the  necessary  financial 
means  are  not  made  available,  the  people 
will  suffer  from  the  paradox  that  indus- 
trialization has  made  them  prosperous  at 
the  expense  of  making  their  environment 
not  worth  being  prosperous.   Furthermore, 
house-building  can  and  should  be  used  as 
an  incentive  for  economic  development. 

Previous  Research.   After  having  adopted 
its  first  two  reports  on  "The  Acquisition 
of  Land  for  Social  Housing"  (see  15:1-434), 
and  "Problems  of  Rent  Policy" — both  pub- 
lished by  the  ICFTU  in  1967,  the  Inter- 
national Housing  Committee  decided  at  its 
third  meeting  in  January,  1967,  to  devote 
a  new  study  to  the  question  of  "Financing 
Housing. " 

Findings.   The  study  made  these  recommenda- 
tions:  (1)  Allocate  a  higher  share  of  the 
GNP  to  housing.   (2)  Use  subsidies,  direct 
government  financing,  guarantees,  and 
insurance  schemes.   (3)  A  strong  impact 
must  be  made  on  public  opinion  in  general, 


and  in  particular  on  planning  and  finance 
experts  responsible  for  national  and  inter- 
national development  programs.   (4)  The 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
institutions,  organizations,  and  govern- 
ments must  take  steps  to  make  the  necessary 
means  available  for  a  sound  development  of 
housing  and  its  surroundings  in  all  coun- 
tries.  (CK) 


322.   THE  ROLE  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  IN  HOUSING: 
REGIONAL  TRADE  UNION  SEMINAR 

(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  1968,  207  pp. 
Price  per  copy  is  U.S.  $3,  21s., 
F/SW  fr.  12,  or  DM  10.   Available  from 
OECD  Publications  Office,  2  rue 
Andre'-Pascal,  75  Paris,  16e.   In 
U.S.,  from  OECD  Publications  Center, 
Suite  1305,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006.   (c) 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  purpose  of  this  publication 
is  to  appraise  the  contemporary  role  of 
trade  unions  in  national  housing  policy. 

At  the  request  of  its  Trade  Union  Advisory 
Committee,  the  OECD  organized  a  seminar  in 
which  participants  from  Austria,  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  took  part.   This  volume 
contains  a  statement  by  Solomon  Barkin  on 
"Main  Issues  in  Trade  Union  Housing  Policy" 
and  a  "Final  Report"  by  J.  Parry  Lewis 
covering  the  main  topics  of  the  seminar: 
shortages,  choice  and  decision;  finance; 
land;  and  manpower  and  technology. 

In  preparation  for  the  seminar,  rapporteurs 
were  designated  to  prepare  background 
papers.   These  are  included  in  the  volume: 
H.  Umrath,  "Basic  Introductory  Report"; 
P.  J.  Janssen,  "Problems  of  Financing 
Residential  Construction";  W.  Kok,  "Manpower 
Problems  in  the  Building  Industry";  J.  L. 
Seip,  "Land  Problems  and  Policies";  and 
E.  Jay  Howenstine,  "The  Role  of  Housing 
Policy  in  Economic  Growth  and  Stabilization.' 

Papers  on  the  position  in  each  of  the 
participating  countries  are  contained  in 
a  supplement.   (JS) 
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•  EDUCATION 


323.   CANDILIS-JOSIC-WOODS: 
PEOPLE 


BUILDING  FOR 


(a)  Shadrach  Woods.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  Ill 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003, 
1968,  226  pp.   $20.00  per  copy. 
LC  67-29465.   (c)  Individual  research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Drawing  upon  their  years  of 
experience,  in  this  volume  the  author 
presents  some  of  the  views  and  methods 
developed  by  him  and  his  fellow  architects, 
Georges  Candilis  and  Alexis  Josic.   Because 
they  have  concentrated  on  collective  and 
low-cost  housing,  they  are  aware  of  the 
social  implications  of  their  buildings, 
and  they  work  within  a  frame  of  town 
planning.   Their  designs  center  around 
three  varied  environmental  situations. 
Much  of  their  early  work  was  done  in  North 
Africa  on  Moslem  dwellings — introverted, 
inner-oriented  buildings  with  little 
mechanical  equipment.   They  experimented 
with  open-house  settlements  in  tropical 
zones.   In  Europe — where  the  dwelling  is 
oriented  to  the  outside  world  and  full 
of  mechanical  equipment — their  projects 
include  a  residential  town,  cultural  and 
shopping  centers,  schools,  apartment 
buildings,  town-planning  projects,  and 
university  projects. 

In  this  book,  their  works,  illustrated  by 
more  than  400  photographs,  plans,  and 
drawings,  are  presented  under  the  main 
divisions  of  housing,  ancillaries  of 
housing — such  as  schools  and  recreation 
areas — and  urban  planning,  fitting  all  the 
general  equipment  of  cities  together.   The 
book  is  divided  into  four  sections,  so 
the  same  project  is  treated  from  several 
approaches — function,  architectural  ele- 
ments, the  pattern  of  housing  units  within 
a  building  or  development,  and  the  over- 
all form  of  the  social  structure,  whether 
building  or  city. 

The  text  is  written  in  English,  French,  and 
German.   (JS) 


324.   MANPOWER  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 

(a)  George  Skorov,  Sidney  Hyman, 
Michel  Debeauvais,  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Unesco  Publications 
Center,  317  E.  34th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10016,  and  Place  de  Fontenoy, 
75  Paris,  7e,  France,  1968,  No.  HEP 
67/D.2/A,  265  pp.   $3.50  per  copy. 
There  is  a  follow-up  I. I.E. P. 
symposium  and  publication,  Qualitative 
Aspects  of  Educational  Planning. 
(c)  Unesco,  International  Institute 
for  Educational  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Identify,  examine,  and  clarify 
specific  new  problems  emerging  on  the 
frontier  of  manpower  and  education  planning. 
With  this  purpose,  the  International 
Institute  for  Educational  Planning  held  a 
symposium,  May  23-25,  1966,  on  three  broad 
topics:   (1)  employment  opportunities  for 
the  educated;  (2)  the  role  of  education 
in  rural  and  agricultural  development;  and 
(3)  the  implementation  of  educational  and 
manpower  plans. 

The  participants,  of  diverse  professional 
and  cultural  backgrounds,  came  from  all 
over  the  world,  but  particular  attention 
was  given  to  African  problems,  on  which 
the  Institute  had  recently  done  a  series  of 
research  studies.   What  was  said  of  Africa 
was  amplified  and  related  to  the  problems 
of  all  countries. 

The  discussion  found  a  slow  but  growing 
movement  away  from  a  narrow  and  fragmentary 
concept  of  manpower  planning  toward  a 
larger  conceptual  view  of  the  over-all 
development  of  human  resources.   It  was 
felt  that  more  stress  should  be  put  on  the 
qualitative  as  well  as  the  quantitative 
aspects  of  education.   One  way  to  do  this 
would  be  to  broaden  the  concept  of  educa- 
tional planning  to  include  not  only  formal 
education,  but  also  training  on  the  job, 
literacy  training,  agricultural  extension 
and  community-development  services,  and 
apprenticeship  schemes.   (No  country  in 
the  world  seems  to  have  such  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  at  present.)   Also,  the  joint 
efforts  of  educators,  sociologists,  ethnol- 
ogists, economists,  and  manpower  planners 
are  needed  to  adapt  the  content  and  form  of 
education  to  the  conditions  in  which  people 
live  and  work. 
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The  symposium  placed  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
altering  attitudes  through  schooling,  but 
at  the  same  time  warned  that  this  would 
fail  unless  the  environment,  and  society's 
institutions  are  changed.   Without  this, 
there  will  continue  to  be  grave  social 
conflict.   Three  main  reasons  were  cited 
for  the  non- implementation  of  educational 
and  manpower  plans:   (1)  the  plans  were 
unrealistic;  (2)  there  was  no  real  will 
to  implement  them;  and  (3)  policy  instru- 
ments and  administrative  machinery  were 
lacking.   Successful  implementation  depends 
also  on  the  way  plans  have  been  prepared, 
and  there  was  general  agreement  that  the 
broadest  possible  participation  of  people 
in  planning  was  preferable  to  the  more 
rapid  and  apparently  more  efficient  work  of 
an  isolated  small  team  of  technicians. 
New  and  continuing  research  in  this  whole 
field  was  urged.   (CK) 


325.   THE  WORLD  EDUCATIONAL  CRISIS:   A 
SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 

(a)  Philip  H.  Coombs.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  1968,  241  pp.   LC  68- 
29716.   (c)  Unesco,  International 
Institute  for  Educational  Planning, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Within  this  volume  is  an  analysis 
of  the  root  facts  about  the  world  crisis 
in  education,  the  explicit  tendencies 
inherent  in  the  facts,  and  suggestions  for 
developing  strategies  for  dealing  with 
them.   The  book  presents  a  method  of  look- 
ing at  an  educational  system,  not  piece- 
meal, but  as  a  true  system. 

Analytical  terms  and  concepts  drawn  from 
economics,  engineering,  and  sociology  are 
used  to  clarify  and  demonstrate  the  com- 
plexity of  the  educational  crisis. 

The  material  is  organized  under  seven 
Chapters:   (1)  "Angle  of  Vision";  (2) 
"The  Inputs  of  Educational  Systems";  (3) 
"The  Outputs  of  Educational  Systems: 
Fitness  for  Needs";  (4)  "Inside  the 
Educational  System";  (5)  "Nonformal 
Education:   To  Catch  Up,  Keep  Up  and  Get 
Ahead";  (6)  "International  Cooperation:   A 
Key  to  Meeting  the  Crisis";  and  (7) 
"Conclusions  for  Strategy."   An  epilogue, 
entitled  "How  World  Educational  Leaders 
View  The  Crisis,"  is  included.   (AFG) 


HEALTH 


326.   PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  THE 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

(a)  m.  Roubier.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Secretariat  des  Missions 
d'Urbanisme  et  d'Habitat,  Siege 
Social,  11,  rue  Chardin,  Paris,  16e, 
France,  n.d.,  10  pp.   No  price  given, 
(c)  Secretariat  des  Missions 
d'Urbanisme  et  d'Habitat.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Applications  of  the  scientific 
method  in  the  realm  of  health  care  have 
been  so  successful  that  they  help  cause 
the  potential  overpopulation  of  the 
globe.   Are  there  then,  still  public  health 
problems,  particularly  in  the  developing 
countries?   Are  methods  of  handling  health 
problems  sufficient  in  kind  and  quality? 

Dr.  Roubier,  in  studying  these  questions, 
sees  much  yet  to  be  done.   His  particular 
stress  is  on  the  need  for  preventive 
medicine.   The  main  hindrance  to  providing 
this  is  economic  considerations.   For 
example,  in  a  country  where  a  quarter  of 
the  population  suffers  from  tuberculosis, 
if  a  vaccination  program  for  all  the 
children  were  set  up,  it  would  cost 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  public 
health  budget  has.   Yet  even  with  budge- 
tary restrictions,  preventive  medicine 
programs  can  be  set  up  and  can  be  very 
effective. 

Hospitals,  in  fact,  which  provide  curative 
rather  than  preventive  care,  cost  far  more 
than  the  latter,  which  requires  little 
building,  little  expensive  equipment,  and 
few  specialized  staff.   Though  preventive 
medicine  is  most  important  in  human  terms, 
allowing  each  person  to  live  his  life 
effectively,  it  also  contributes  to  the 
economic  progress  of  a  country,  since  a 
well  person  can  work  productively.   Dr. 
Roubier  points  out,  among  other  examples, 
how  the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
nearly  stopped  by  yellow  fever. 

A  preventive  medicine  scheme,  the  author 
concludes,  should  be  part  of  a  country's 
general  economic  and  social  development 
plan.   (CK) 
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327.   INTERNATIONAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY  REVIEW 

The  quarterly  International  Social  Security 
Review  is  published  in  English,  French,  and 
German,  and  contains  articles,  studies,  and 
the  latest  information  on  the  development 
of  social  insurance  throughout  the  world. 
A  typical  issue  consists  of  a  lead  article — 
i.e.,  "Inventory  of  Measures  and  Services 
Designed  to  Promote  Rehabilitation  in 
Social  Security  News,"  which  reports  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  social  insur- 
ance in  various  countries.   Subscriptions 
are  $6.00  per  year;  single  issues,  $1.80 
per  copy. 

For  further  information,  write  International 
Social  Security  Association,  154,  rue  de 
Lausanne,  Geneva,  Switzerland.   (ML) 


V.  Land  Use  and  Transportation 


•  LAND  USE 


328.   STUDY  ON  URBAN  LAND  USE  POLICIES  AND 
LAND  CONTROL  MEASURES 

(a)  Various.   See  below.   (b)  In 
process.   Under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  study  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  following  individ- 
uals and  institutions  by  geographic 
regions:   (1)  South  America — Jorge 
E.  Hardoy,  Director,  Centro  de 
Estudios  Urbanos  y  Regionales 
asociado  al  Instituto  Torcuato  di 
Telia,  Argentina;  (2)  Africa — Michael 
Safier,  Project  Director,  Makerere 
Institute  of  Social  Research,  Uganda; 
(3)  Europe — (i)  Western  Europe — 
H.  Darin-Drabkin,  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  and  Social  Research, 
Ministry  of  Housing,  Israel;  (ii) 
Scandinavian  Countries — Per  Holm, 
Director,  The  National  Swedish 
Council  for  Building  Research, 
Sweden;  (iii)  Eastern  Europe — 
Preliminary  work  has  been  initiated 
at  the  U.  N.  Centre  for  Housing, 
Building  and  Planning;  (4)  Middle 
East — V.  J.  Ram,  Director,  Social 
Section,  U.  N.  Economic  and  Social 
Office  in  Beirut,  Lebanon;  and  (5) 


Asia  and  the  Far  East — V.  Kandaswamy, 
Supervising  Officer,  The  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Thailand.   The 
draft  report  on  South  America  has  been 
completed  and  circulated  for  comment  and 
review.   Work  has  been  initiated  on  the 
African,  Western  European,  and  Middle 
Eastern  areas,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  remaining  areas.   Completion 
is  expected  by  1970,  when  it  will  appear 
as  a  U.  N.  sales  document.   (c)  United 
Nations,  in  cooperation  with  the  agencies 
listed  above.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Analyze  urban  land  policies,  land 
demand  and  supply  problems,  land  use 
control  measures,  means  of  avoiding  land 
speculation  and  misuse  of  land,  and  means 
of  correcting  undesirable  land  practices. 

Previous  Research.   Related  research  had 
been  undertaken  earlier  by  the  Economic 
Commissions  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  and 
for  Europe.   The  present  study  is  more 
comprehensive  and  will  incorporate  updated 
versions  of  these  earlier  studies. 


Method. 


The  area  studies  are  being  con- 


ducted with  varying  reliance  on  available 
material,  such  as  previous  research  and/or 
government  legislation,  survey  question- 
naires, and  direct  interviews  of  knowledge- 
able persons  in  selected  countries  repre- 
sentative of  the  area.   The  findings  will 
be  analyzed  to  identify  trends  and  to 
suggest  solutions  to  the  problems  of  urban 
land  use  and  land  control  on  a  global  basis. 
(WG) 


Brief  Mention 


NEW  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  AND  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


329.   PROGRAMME  OF  RESEARCH  ON  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  United  Nations  Research  Institute  for 
Social  Development,  at  its  meeting  on 
July  4-5,  1967,  endorsed  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  research  on  regional 
development.   (For  related  information,  see 
Digest  reports  14:2-368  and  413.)   The 
basic  task  of  the  program  is  to  promote 
research  on  regional  development  for  the 
benefit  of  the  developing  countries  and 
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the  developed  countries,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  Research-Training 
Programme  in  Regional  Development.   Re- 
search will  consider  theories  of  regional 
development,  regional  development  policies 
and  measures,  and  information  systems  for 
regional  development. 

It  is  proposed  that  in  the  years  1968-69, 
the  program  incorporate  five  projects: 
(1)  A  Worldwide  Study — Regional  Develop- 
ment:  Experiences  and  Prospects;  (2)  A 
Study  Group  on  Sociological  Aspects  of 
Regional  Development;  (3)  Information 
Systems  for  Regional  Development  Planning; 
(4)  The  Role  of  Growth  Poles  and  Growth 
Centres  in  Regional  Development;  and  (5) 
Regional  Disaggregation  of  National  Policies 
and  Plans. 

For  further  information  write  United  Nations 
Research  Institute  for  Social  Development, 
Palais  des  Nations,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
(ML) 


agenda;  requests  by  the  Committee  of 
Ministers  for  an  opinion;  draft  resolutions 
or  recommendations  tabled  by  Representatives 
to  the  Assembly;  reports  of  the  Committees 
and  any  amendments  that  have  been  tabled; 
reports  from  the  Committee  of  Ministers  to 
the  Assembly;  and  other  reports  and 
communications  from  certain  international 
organizations . 

For  further  information  write  Council  of 
Europe  Consultive  Assembly,  Librairie 
Berger-Levrault ,  Place  Broglie,  Strasbourg, 
France.   (ML) 


330.   FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  RESEARCH  DOCUMENTA- 
TION CENTER 

This  publication,  issued  under  the  above 
title,  is  one  of  a  series  listing  social 
science  research  papers  newly  added  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Research  Documentation 
Center.   These  papers  are  made  available 
on  loan  to  government  officers  through  the 
Documentation  Center  as  a  service  to  the 
member  agencies  of  the  Foreign  Area  Re- 
search Coordination  Group  (FAR) .   Papers 
are  listed  by  subject — arms  control  and 
disarmament,  demography,  developing  coun- 
tries, economics,  government  and  politics, 
military  affairs,  and  social  conditions — 
and  by  geographical  area. 

For  further  information  write  E.  Raymond 
Platig,  Director,  Office  of  External 
Research,  U.  S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20520.   (ML) 


RESEARCH  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS 


331.   DOCUMENTS:   WORKING  PAPERS  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  EUROPE  CONSULTIVE 
ASSEMBLY 

This  volume  contains  the  working  papers  of 
the  20th  ordinary  Session,  May  6-10,  1968, 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  Consultive  Assembly, 
including:   Requests  for  inclusion  in  the 
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of  Scientific  Knowledge 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES,  1001 
Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20036 

Research  Foundation 


Social  Psychological  Aspects  of  the 
Change-Over  to  Urban  Long-Range 
Planning   16:2-238 

Department  of  Psychology 

An  Agency's  Effort  to  Improve  the 
Future  of  Adolescent  Boys  in  the 
Inner-City   16:2-153 


County  Development  Coordination 

16:2-258 
Community  Action  Study  for  the 

Support  of  Economic  Development 

Districts   16:2-264 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOUSING  AND 
REDEVELOPMENT  OFFICIALS,  2600  Virginia 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20037 


Training  Needs  in  Managing  Housing 
for  the  Elderly   16:2-132 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS, 
2  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016 


CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  250  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10007 


Neighborhood  Organization  for 
Community  Action   16:2-119 


Office  of  the  Mayor,  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 
SERVICES,  c/o  Public  Affairs  Press, 
419  New  Jersey  Ave.,  S.  E. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20003 

The  Politics  of  Community  Health 
16:2-143 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE  BOARD, 
845  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10022 

Economic  Dimensions  of  Major  Metro- 
politan Areas   16:2-56 


Emergency  Ambulance  Service 
16:2-146 

Office  of  the  Mayor,  Office  of  Univer- 
sity Relations 

Urban  Research  Inventory — New  York 
City   16:2-211 

THE  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

33  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10036 

Environmental  Psychology  Program 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  CITIES,  City  Bldg., 
1612  K  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20006 


Environmental  Psychology  Program, 
City  University  of  New  York 
16:2-265 
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Department  of  Urban  Studies 

Recreation  in  the  Nation's  Cities: 
Problems  and  Approaches   16:2-154 

NATIONAL  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION,  1606  New 
Hampshire  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20009 

The  Study  of  Policy  Formation 
16:2-208 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL,  HIGHWAY 
RESEARCH  BOARD,  2101  Constitution  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20418 

Selected  Problems  in  Eminent  Domain 
Law   16:2-191 

Selected  Materials  on  Highway  Law 
and  Administration   16:2-192 

Design  and  Performance  Criteria  for 
Improved  Nonrail  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Vehicles  and  Related  Urban  Trans- 
portation Systems   16:2-194 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  LABORATORIES  (NTL) 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20036 

Institute  for  Applied  Behavioral 
Science,  Center  for  Community  Affairs 

Citizen  Participation  in  Urban 
Development   16:2-120 


THE  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 
QUEENS  COLLEGE,  153-10  61st  Rd . , 
Flushing,  N.  Y.   11367 

Institute  for  Community  Studies 

Educational  Achievement  and  Commu- 
nity Control   16:2-136 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
c/o  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
14850 

Department  of  Housing  and  Design 

Community  Directions  and  Alterna- 
tives  16:2-235 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PRES- 
ERVATION OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND,  c/o 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Building  8,  State  Campus,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
12201 

Preserving  Agricultural  Land  in 
New  York  State   16:2-105 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  1220  Washington  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y.   12226 

Department  of  Transportation,  Plan- 
ning and  Research  Bureau 

Optimum  Design  of  a  Surface  Transit 
System   16:2-198 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  DIVISION  OF  HOUSING  AND 
COMMUNITY  RENEWAL,  393  7th  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10001 

Engineering  and  Construction  Bureau, 
Estimating  Section 

The  Art  of  Estimating  Thru  Research 
and  Analyses   16:2-107 

NEW  YORK  STATE  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  COOR- 
DINATION, Broadway  Arcade  Bldg.,  488 
Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.   12207 

Central  Economic  and  Demographic 
Study  for  New  York  State   16:2-102 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AT  ALBANY, 
Albany,  N.  Y.   12203 

Graduate  School  of  Public  Affairs, 
Sayles  Hall,  179  Partridge  St. 

Local  Government  In-Service  Training: 
An  Annotated  Bibliography   16:2-223 

Graduate  School  of  Public  Affairs, 
Local  Government  Studies  Center,  Sayles 
Hall,  179  Partridge  St. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL 
HILL,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.   27514 

Department  of  Geography 

Changes  in  Railroad  Towns  since 
World  War  II   16:2-199 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

Regional  Economic  Development  Anal- 
ysis and  Policy  16:2-94 

Institute  of  Government 

Estuarine  Lands  of  North  Carolina: 
Legal  Aspects  of  Ownership,  Use 
and  Control   16:2-13 

State  Programs  for  Estuarine  Area 
Conservation   16:2-14 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  Evanston,  111. 
60201 

Departments  of  Political  Science  and 
Sociology 

The  New  Urbanization   16:2-57 


State  Agencies  for  Local  Affairs: 
The  Institutionalization  of  State 
Assistance  to  Local  Governments 
16:2-233 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AT  STONY 
BROOK,  Stony  Brook,  N.  Y.    11790 

Economic  Research  Bureau 

Economic  Aspects  of  Suburban  Growth: 
Studies  of  the  Nassau-Suffolk  Plan- 
ning Region   16:2-234 


OHIO  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT,  450  E.  Town, 
Columbus,  Ohio   43215 

Office  of  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning 

Consumer  Participation  in  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning   16:2-147 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Stillwater, 
Okla.   70474 

Research  Foundation 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  (WASHINGTON 
OFFICE),  Suite  500,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20036 

Sources  of  Federal  Support  for  Higher 
Education:   Experimental  Systems 
for  a  National  Information  Network 
16:2-140 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10003 

New  Careers  Development  Center,  Room 
238,  239  Greene  St. 


The  Determinants  of  Labor  Force 
Participation  Rates,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Ozark  Low-Income 
Area   16:2-46 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
97403 

Department  of  Sociology 

The  Microgeography  of  Metropolitan 
Areas   16:2-60 


New  Careers   16:2-273 
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PEAT,  MARWICK,  LIVINGSTON  AND  CO.,  219 
E.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017 

The  Queens-Long  Island  Traffic 
Demand  Model   16:2-176 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia, 
Pa   19104 

Department  of  Political  Science 

Metropolitan  Politics  as  the  Alloca- 
tion of  Social  Access   16:2-213 

Department  of  Regional  Science 

Interest  Group  Confrontation  on 
Locational  Issues   16:2-124 

Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 

Metropolitan  Plan  Evaluation  Method- 
ology  16:2-174 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15213 

Graduate  School  of  Public  and  Inter- 
national Affairs 

Comparative  Study  of  Extension:  The 
Urban  Extension  Model   16:2-139 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
08540 

Labor  Force  Behavior  in  the  Poverty 
Areas   16:2-47 

Department  of  Sociology 

Modernization  and  Urbanization:  Ex- 
isting and  Potential  Relationships 
in  the  "Third  World"   16:2-61 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  INC.,  381  Park 
Ave.,  South,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016 

The  Challenge  of  Crime   16:2-2  74 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY,  Lafayette,  Ind.   47907 

Joint  Highway  Research  Project 

Changing  Functions  of  the  Central 
Business  District  in  Small  Urban 
Areas:   A  Case  Study  of  Lafayette, 
Indiana   16:2-172 


QUEENS  COLLEGE 

See  The  City  University  of  New  York 

THE  RAND  CORPORATION,  1700  Main  St., 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.   90406 

Municipal  Population  and  Service 
Studies   16:2-222 

REAL  ESTATE  RESEARCH  CORPORATION,  73 
W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111.   60603 

Public  Control  of  Roadside  Adver- 
tising and  Junkyards   16:2-159 

REGIONAL  PLANNING  COUNCIL,  701  St.  Paul 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md.   21202 

Environmental  Characteristics 
Planning   16:2-169 

REGIONAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE, 
GPO  Box  8776,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19101 

Towards  a  Strategy  for  Conservation 
in  a  World  of  Technological 
Change   16:2-23 

Costing  Sectoral  Outputs  in  a 
General  Hospital:   A  General 
Economic  Systems  Approach   16:2-145 

RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION,  1875 
Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20009 

Benefit  Cost  Applications  in  Urban 
Renewal:   Summary  of  the  Feasibil- 
ity Study   16:2-164 

RESOURCES  FOR  THE  FUTURE,  INC.,  1755 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20036 

The  Quality  of  the  Urban  Environ- 
ment:  Essays  on  "New  Resources" 
in  an  Urban  Age   16:2-3 

Unemployment,  Idle  Capacity,  and 
the  Evaluation  of  Public  Expen- 
ditures  16:2-81 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER,  Rochester,   N.  Y. 
14627 

Urbanization  at  Teotihuacan   16:2-64 

ROYAL  OAK  DISTRICT  COURT  NO.  44 

See  U.  S.  District  Court  No.  44 
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ST.  JOHN'S  UNIVERSITY,  Collegeville, 
Minn.   56321 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY,  Stanford,  Calif. 
94305 


Micro-City  Project 


Department  of  Anthropology 


Micro-City:   Study  of  Problems  of 

Smaller  Cities   16:2-214 
The  Relationship  of  City  Size  to  City 

and  Citizen  Characteristics 

16:2-215 
Micro-City:   Attitude  Survey  of  Three 

Minnesota  Cities   16:2-216 
Councils  and  Councilmen  in  Minnesota's 

Micro-Cities   16:2-217 

WILBUR  SMITH  AND  ASSOCIATES,  155  Whitney 
Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn.   06511 

Research  Needs  in  Highway  Transpor- 
tation  16:2-183 

WILBUR  SMITH  AND  ASSOCIATES,  1212  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10036 

Shuttle  Bus  Service — Hunters  Point 
Avenue  to  Manhattan   16:2-196 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL,  230 
Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017 


Cultural  Adaptation  in  a  Remstal 
Village   16:2-63 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering 

A  Proposal  to  Modify  Present-Day 
Standards  for  the  Width  of  Low- 
Volume  Rural  Roads   16:2-188 

DONALD  T.  SUTTE,  JR.,  AND  ASSOCIATES, 
34  S.  Vine  St.,  Hinsdale,  111.   60521 

Public  Control  of  Roadside  Adver- 
tising and  Junkyards   16:2-159 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
13210 

Family  Migration  Between  Metropol- 
itan Areas   16:2-52 

Patterns  of  Local  Community  Leader- 
ship 16:2-66 

College  of  Law 


People  of  Rural  America   16:2-29 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  Columbia, 
S.  C.   29208 

Division  of  Advanced  Studies  and 
Research,  Bureau  of  Urban  and  Regional 
Affairs 

The  Human  Resource  Development  Po- 
tential of  the  Coastal  Plains  Re- 
gion  16:2-45 


American  Law  of  Zoning — Zoning, 
Planning,  Subdivision  Control 
16:2-253 

BERTRAM  D.  TALLAMY  ASSOCIATES,  1411 
W  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C.   20005 

Research  Needs  in  Highway  Trans- 
portation  16:2-183 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19122 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY,  Edwardsville , 
111.   62025 

State  Supervision  of  Illinois  Local 
Finance   16:2-245 

STANFORD  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE,  333  Raven- 
wood  Ave.,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.   94025 


School  of  Business  Administration, 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Re- 
search 

An  Economic  Evaluation  of  Alterna- 
tive Air  Resource  Management 
Policies:   A  Methodology  for 
Public  Policy  Making   16:2-11 


Costs  of  Urban  Infrastructure  for 
Industry  as  Related  to  City  Size 
in  Developing  Countries:   India 
Case  Study   16:2-91 


TENNESSEE  STATE  PLANNING  COMMISSION, 
C2-208  Central  Service  Bldg.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.   87203 

State  Planning  in  the  United  States 

16:2-240 
Citizen  Participation  in  Planning 

16:2-242 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE,  Knoxville,  Term. 
37916 

Bureau  of  Public  Administration 

The  States  and  the  Metropolis 
16:2-261 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS,  Austin,  Tex. 
78712 

Department  of  Economics 

Training  Programs  of  Private  Industry 
in  the  Greater  Cleveland  Area 
16:2-49 

THE  TRAVELERS  RESEARCH  CORPORATION,  250 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06103 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  v  ; 

Legislative  Branch 

U.  S.  CONGRESS,  The  Capitol,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20510 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

Federal  Programs  for  the  Development 
of  Human  Resources   16:2-110 

Guaranteed  Minimum  Income  Programs 
Used  by  Governments  of  Selected 
Countries   16:2-149 

Industrialized  Housing   16:2-129 

U.  S.  SENATE,  The  Capitol,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20510 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
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New  Programs  in  Environment  and  Air 
Improvement  Research:   The  Trav- 
elers Research  Corporation   16:2-10 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans,  La. 
70118 

Urban  Studies  Center 

Urban  Studies  Center,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity 16:2-266 

U.  S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS,  1707  H  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20006 

Community  Relations  Service 

The  Multi-Service  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ter  16:2-150 


Congress  and  American  Housing 
16:2-133 

Committee  on  Public  Works 

Waste  Management  Research  and 

Environmental  Quality  Management 
16:2-24 

U.  S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  The 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C.   20510 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 

The  Critical  Need  for  a  National 
Inventory  of  Industrial  Wastes 
16:2-17 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  10  First  St.,  S.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C.   20540 


Legislative  Reference  Service 

Congressional  White  Paper  on  a 
National  Policy  for  the  Environ- 
ment  16:2-5 


(a) 

U.  S.  Government  agencies  are  listed 

in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
United  States  Government  Organization 
Manual,  1968-1969.   Available  from  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  842  pp, 
$2.00  per  copy.   The  mailing  address  of 
the  agency  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
parent  body  except  where  otherwise  noted. 
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Judicial  Branch 

U.  S.  DISTRICT  COURT  NO.  44,  211  Williams 
St.,  Royal  Oak,  Mich.   48069 

County  Participation  in  Misdemeanant 
Probation   16:2-152 

Executive  Branch 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  2201  C  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.   20520 

Office  of  External  Research 

Foreign  Affairs  Research  Documenta- 
tion Center   16:2-330 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  The 
White  House,  Washington,  D.  C.   20506 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  1200 
Nineteenth  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20506 

Focus  on  Community  Action:  Report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Economic  Opportunity   16:2-109 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  C.  St.  between 
18th  and  19th  Sts.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20240 

Report  on  the  Status  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System 
16:2-21 


Growth  Areas  and  Centers  in  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Region 
16:2-101 

National  Agriculture  Library 

Non-Urban  Patterns  of  Land  Utiliza- 
tion, 1963-1968   16:2-170 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  14th  St.  between 
Constitution  Ave.  and  E  St.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20230 

Economic  Development  Administration, 
Office  of  Development  Planning 

Upper  Great  Lakes  Demographic  Char- 
acteristics and  Manpower  Estimates: 
1960-1967   16:2-44 

Economic  Development  Administration, 
Office  of  Program  Analysis  and  Eco- 
nomic Research 

Evaluation  of  the  ARA-EDA  Business 
Loan  Program  16:2-88 

Regional  Aspects  of  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs   16:2-98 

The  Location  of  Industrial  Facilities 
in  Blighted  Areas   16:2-100 

Relationship  of  Tax  and  Fiscal 
Policies  to  Regional  Growth 
16:2-251 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  Suitland,  Md. 
20233 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  14th  St.  and 
Independence  Ave.,  S.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20250 

Report  on  the  Status  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System 
16:2-21 

Communities  of  Tomorrow:   Agriculture/ 
2000  16:2-236 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Station, 
Beltsville,  Md.   20705 

Wastes  in  Relation  to  Agriculture 
and  Forestry   16:2-7 

Economic  Research  Service 

The  Effects  of  Taxes  and  Public 

Financing  Programs  on  Local  Indus- 
trial Development:   A  Survey  of 
the  Literature   16:2-89 


People  of  Rural  America   16:2-29 

Housing  Surveys:   Parts  1  and  2 
16:2-130 

Finances  of  County  Governments: 
1967  Census  of  Governments 
16:2-244 

Census  Bureau  Programs  and  Publi- 
cations  16:2-269 

National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Institute 
for  Applied  Technology 

A  Representative  List  of  U.  S. 
Government  R&D  Reports  on  Trans- 
portation  16:2-178 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  14th  St.  and 
Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20210 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

How  to  Make  an  Inventory  of  High- 
Level  and  Skilled  Manpower  in 
Developing  Countries   16:2-36 
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Employment  and  Earnings  Statistics  for 
the  United  States,  1909-68   16:2-41 

Employment  and  Earnings  Statistics  for 
States  and  Areas,  1939-67   16:2-42 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE,  330  Independence  Ave.,  S.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20201 

Committee  on  Administration  of  Training 
Programs 

Opening  the  Doors:   Job  Training  Pro- 
grams  16:2-37 

Public  Health  Service,  National  Center 
for  Urban  and  Industrial  Health,  Solid 
Wastes  Program 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  800  Inde- 
pendence Ave.,  S.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20590 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Air  Traffic  Control  Terminal  Capac- 
ity Development  Analysis,  Def- 
inition and  Documentation 
16:2-201 

Federal  Highway  Administration, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

Metropolitan  Plan  Evaluation 
Methodology   16:2-174 

Coordinated  Data  System  for  High- 
way Planning   16:2-182 


Solid  Wastes  Management  in  Germany 
16:2-25 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
Laboratory  of  Psychology,  Unit  for 
Research  on  Behavioral  Systems,  Bethesda, 
Md.   20014 

Population,  Space,  and  Mental  Health 
16:2-148 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
Children's  Bureau 

About  the  Poor:   Some  Facts  and 
Some  Fictions   16:2-77 

Office  of  Education,  Office  of  Programs 
for  the  Disadvantaged 

Profile  of  Thirty  American  Cities 
16:2-137 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT, 7th  and  D  Sts.,  S.  W.  ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20410 

Application  of  Component  Construction 
to  Multi-Story,  Low-Income  Housing 
16:2-108 

Housing  Surveys:   Parts  1  and  2 
16:2-130 

Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  Planning  Assistance,  1626  K  St., 
N.  W. 


Independent  Agencies 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  Smithsonian 
Institute  Bldg. ,  1000  Jefferson  Dr., 
S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20560 

The  Fitness  of  Man's  Environment 
(Smithsonian  Annual  II)   16:2-2 

Selected  Boards, 
Committees,  and  Commissions 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS,  726  Jackson  Place,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20575 

State  and  Local  Finances:   Signifi- 
cant Features,  1966  to  1969 
16:2-246 

The  Sources  of  Financing  for  Select- 
ed State  and  Local  Government 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  ISSUE 


A  friend  of  ours  once  pulled  a  book  off  a 
nearby  shelf  while  we  were  talking  and 
handled  it  lovingly.   It  was  a  book  of 
readings  he  had  used  in  college.   "There 
was  real  excitement  in  these  pages,"  he 
said. 

Much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  about  this 
and  other  issues  of  the  Digest.  Among  so 
many  fine  and  frequently  exciting  studies, 
reflecting  the  struggles  of  researchers  at 
home  and  abroad  to  come  to  grips  with  cru- 
cial issues  of  the  day  across  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  subjects,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
arbitrary,  to  highlight  only  a  few. 

So,  where  to  begin?  Our  choice  for  an  opener 
this  time  is  Item  226,  the  Final  Act  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Human  Rights. 
The  Conference  was  held  last  year  to  review 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  twenty 
years  since  the  Universal  Declaration  was 
proclaimed,  and  to  chart  the  next  steps 
ahead.   This  document  doesn't  have  to  do 
with  research  as  such,  admittedly,  but  still 
we  think  it  is  significant  enough  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.   Why? 

It  is  a  truism,  which  probably  needs  to  be 
brooded  over  more  than  it  is,  that  planning 
of  any  kind  starts  with  a  purpose.   Today, 
what  with  all  the  efforts  to  introduce  that 
child  of  the  military — PPBS — into  civilian 
affairs,  thinking  about  objectives  is,  if 
anything,  going  through  something  of  a  re- 
vival. 

Yet,  in  the  final  analysis,  what  is  it  we 
want?  What  are  we  really  after?  Regardless 
of  the  reservations  some  members  may  have 
had  a  couple  of  decades  ago  (or  may  still 
have,  for  that  matter)  when  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  proclaimed  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
fact  remains  that  that  document  continues 
to  be  the  closest  mankind  has  yet  come  to 


agreement  on  some  important  fundamentals — 
on  a  direction  of  movement  for  the  human 
race. 

So  we  think  the  Declaration  is  basic.   We 
think  everybody — rich  and  poor,  in  high 
or  humble  position — must  have  a  gut  feeling 
about  it,  what  it  stands  for,  if  the  course 
of  history  is  going  to  be  changed.   We  hope 
that  every  planner,  every  administrator, 
consulting  his  PPBS  manual,  will  also  have 
a  copy  of  the  Universal  Declaration  close 
by  and  we  put  this  abstract  in  as  a  re- 
minder. 


We  have  given  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Local  Government  in  England,  the 
so-called  Maud  Report,  (Item  236)  more  than 
our  customary  amount  of  space  because  of  its 
widespread  interest.   The  problem  of  adapt- 
ing the  structure  of  government  to  the  needs 
of  present  day  society  is,  of  course,  an 
ubiquitous  one,  and  has  long  attracted 
attention.   The  literature  on  the  subject 
is  growing,  and  a  surprising  amount  of  ex- 
perimentation and  innovation  has  also  taken 
place.   Despite  these  facts,  because  of  the 
boldness  of  its  thinking  and  recommendations, 
the  Maud  Report  seems  likely  to  attract 
attention  and  to  stimulate  lively  debate 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 


A  substantial  amount  of  work  has  been  going 
forward  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  field 
of  regional  analysis  and  regional  accounting. 
While  the  results  of  some  of  the  theoretical 
and  experimental  work  are  less  satisfying 
than  many  had  hoped,  the  practical  work 
being  done  by  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion's Center  for  Economic  Projections  has 
always  impressed  us.   In  Item  93,  we  present 
a  round  up  of  half  a  dozen  of  NPA's  most 
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recent  relevant  publications,  including  the 
latest  (January,  1969)  economic  and  demo- 
graphic projections  for  regions,  states, 
and  metropolitan  areas.   In  a  difficult 
field,  where  answers  are  not  easy,  and 
yet  guidance  is  needed,  NPA's  work  continues 
to  reflect  the  leavening  influence  of  the 
late  Gerhard  Colm,  who  was  sensitive  to 
this  situation,  and  whom  we  greatly  ad- 
mired. 

The  reports  mentioned  above  may  be  of  un- 
usual interest.   But  there  are  many  others. 
Item  1,  Our  Nation  and  the  Sea:   A  Plan  for 
National  Action,  for  example,  presents  the 
urgent  proposals  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and 
Technology,  which,  after  two  years  of  in- 
tensive study,  concluded  that  a  unified 
approach  to  our  environmental  problems 
is  needed.   Item  2,  Ian  McHarg's  Design 
With  Nature,  sets  forth  a  compelling  con- 
fession of  faith  that  the  balance  between 
man  and  nature  can  not  only  be  restored, 
but  actually  built  into  the  fabric  of  our 
environment. 


Donald  Bogue's  comprehens 
Demography  (Item  33)  dema 
least  for  his  startling  v 
the  potential  effects  of 
on  population  growth.   Is 
our  anxieties  concerning 
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However  devoutly  such  an 
desired,  the  mind  almost 
thought. 


ive  Principles  of 
nds  mention,  not 
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boggles  at  the 


There  are  a  good  many  pieces  on  human  re- 
sources development  in  this  issue,  under 
our  prosaic  title  Labor  Force,  Employment, 
and  Unemployment.   Of  these,  three  on  the 
New  Careers  Movement  (Items  40,  41,  and  42) 
cover  what  seems  to  us  an  especially  sig- 
nificant direction  for  policy  formation. 

If  New  Careers  offers  both  a  sensible  and 
an  exciting  approach  to  human  resource 
development,  exactly  the  same  thing  must 
be  said  about  the  New  System  concept  ac- 
cording to  which  the  educational  plans  for 
Fort  Lincoln  New  Town,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
are  being  developed.   As  reported  in  Item 
119,  the  researchers  and  planners  have 
assumed  a  society  in  which  no  school  system 
yet  exists,  and  have  come  up  with  proposals 
which  differ  from  current  educational  prac- 
tices in  kind  as  well  as  content.   If  only 
there  could  be  such  refreshing  thinking  and 
action  whenever  it  is  needed!   Yet,  only 


a  couple  of  abstracts  later  (Item  122)  we 
have  to  report  on  Zimmer  and  Hawley's 
findings  on  resistance  to  school  district 
reorganization,  which  do  not  bode  well  for 
the  innovative  spirit. 

A  penetrating  study  of  the  life  and  prob- 
lems of  inner-city  populations  in  Detroit 
is  reported  in  Item  48,  while  the  following 
abstract,  Item  49,  has  to  do  with  a  long 
and  hard  look  at  the  whole  problem  of  the 
quality  of  urban  life. 

In  Item  51,  Richard  Meier  reports  on  fur- 
ther research  in  connection  with  his  thesis 
that  the  wastelands  of  poor  countries  could 
provide  a  large  share  of  the  stable  diet 
needed  to  support  the  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  who  would  find  greater 
opportunities  if  they  were  to  move  to  cities. 
Bogue  and  now  Meier :   if  they  should  both 
be  right,  could  we  begin  to  be  even  a  little 
more  optimistic  about  the  future?   Whatever 
one  may  think  or  hope,  at  least  they  serve 
to  reinforce  Gunnar  Myrdal's  call  for  re- 
appraisal of  theories  basic  to  planning, 
and  a  reorientation  of  economic  and  social 
research  in  developing  areas.  (Item  85.) 

For  reasons  set  forth  in  the  abstract,  we 
thought  our  readers  would  appreciate  being 
alerted  to  Herbert  Marcuse's  recently  pub- 
lished Essay  on  Liberation  (Item  56,)  ex- 
plaining the  possibilities  of  a  new  freedom 
for  man  in  a  society  characterized  by  a 
state  of  well-being  that  can  produce  a 
significant  change  in  the  quality  of  life, 
itself. 


We  forgot  to  mention  several  things  in  the 
Highlights  column  last  time.   Most  of  them 
don't  matter  too  much,  but  one  does.   Like 
most  other  journals,  we  frequently  cadge 
material  from  others,  usually  with  their 
knowledge  and  consent.   We  do  try  to  give 
credit,  but  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  form 
of  initials  at  the  end  of  an  abstract,  our 
readers  may  not  always  get  the  signal.   BI, 
for  example,  is  likely  to  stand  for  Brookings 
Institute,  SIE  for  Science  Information  Ex- 
change, and  PHRA,  for  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary, Poverty  and  Human  Resources  Ab- 
stracts ,  a  product  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Wayne  State  University's 
Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations. 
The  solution  seems  to  be  to  print  a  key  to 
these  initials  somewhere  in  the  front  of  the 
magazine,  and  we  will  start  doing  so  in  the 
near  future.   (SK) 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


I.  Physical  Environment 


•  GENERAL  ENVIRONMENT 


1.   OUR  NATION  AND  THE  SEA: 
FOR  NATIONAL  ACTION 


A  PLAN 


(a)  Julius  A.  Stratton  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  a  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources, by  the  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402, 
January,  1969,  305  pp.  +  appendices. 
$2.75  per  copy.   (c)  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  presents  the  findings 
of  an  intensive  two-year  investigation  of  a 
broad  array  of  marine  problems  ranging  from 
preservation  of  coastal  shores  and  estuaries 
to  the  more  effective  use  of  the  vast  re- 
sources that  lie  within  and  below  the  sea  and 
recommends  the  formation  of  a  new  independent 
federal  agency  authorized  to  coordinate  and 
direct  peaceful  exploration  of  the  air  and 
water,  which  might  be  called  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency  (NOAA) .   It 
would  have  responsibility  for  the  marine 
programs  now  spread  through  various  govern- 
ment agencies  and  in  addition  would  direct  re- 
search programs  and  action,  by  both  govern- 
ment and  private  institutions,  in  such  areas 
as:   (1)  pollution;  (2)  production  of  food, 
both  animal  and  vegetable;  (3)  extraction  of 
drugs  from  sources  in  the  sea;  (4)  extraction 
of  petroleum  and  minerals;  (5)  environmental 
control,  e.g.,  weather  prediction;  (6)  rec- 
reation; and  (7)  aids  to  navigation.   The 
report  details  not  only  the  proposals  for  ac- 
tion, but  also  the  structure  and  finances  of 
NOAA,  the  necessary  changes  in  marine  law, 


and  the  ways  in  which  private  industry  could 
be  involved.   Prepared  by  the  15-member  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Resources,  appointed  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  January,  1967,  under  authority 
granted  him  in  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  the  previous  June, 
it  also  calls  for  an  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration.   (HBK) 


2.   DESIGN  WITH  NATURE 

(a)  Ian  L.  McHarg.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by  The 
Natural  History  Press,  501  Franklin 
Ave.,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
11530,  1969,  197  pp.  +  300  photographs, 
drawings,  diagrams,  plans,  and  maps. 
$19.95  per  copy;  $16.95  for  Friends 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.   LC  76-77344.   (c)  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  Conservation  Foundation 
of  Washington,  D.  C.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  book,  Ian  McHarg  describes 
the  world  as  a  "glorious  bounty"  and  then 
inquires  how  we  can  reap  this  bounty.   The 
overall  thesis  is  that,  though  pollution 
and  destruction  are  our  heritage,  the 
balance  between  man  and  nature  can  be  not 
only  restored,  but  actually  built  into  the 
fabric  of  our  environment.   The  earth  is 
a  creative  process;  man  has  a  unique  cre- 
ative role;  all  physical  and  living  processes 
are  arresting  energy  on  its  path  to  entropy 
and,  in  so  doing,  are  creating  a  self- 
perpetuating  and  evolving  system.   Man  shares 
this  process;  it  contains  his  history. 
McHarg 's  ecological  approach  is  demonstrated 
in  eight  case  studies  described  here.   This 
approach  envisions  a  balanced  and  self-re- 
newing environment,  including  biological 
prosperity,  social  cooperation,  and  spiri- 
tual stimulation. 
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The  case  studies  were  conducted  in  such 
locations  as  the  New  Jersey  Shore,  Phila- 
delphia, Staten  Island,  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  two  valleys 
near  Baltimore.   Problems  approached  in- 
cluded:  open  space  planning;  "least  social 
cost"  highways;  comprehensive  landscape 
planning;  suburbanization;  learning  and 
working  with  a  community's  own  value  sys- 
tem; and  the  relationship  of  health  to 
family,  community,  density  of  population, 
industrialization,  and  natural  environment. 

One  project,  representative  of  McHarg's 
approach  to  regional  planning,  was  the  Plan 
for  the  Valleys,  undertaken  at  the  initial 
behest  of  about  5,000  families  in  Green 
Spring  and  Worthington  Valleys  near  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  who  foresaw  and  wanted  to 
avert  the  despoliation  that  was  approaching 
within  the  urban  sprawl.   The  basic  princi- 
ples used  in  this  Valley  plan  apply  to 
every  regional  situation:   (1)  the  area  is 
beautiful  and  vulnerable;  (2)  development 
is  inevitable  and  must  be  accommodated; 
(3)  uncontrolled  growth  is  inevitably  de- 
structive; (4)  development  must  conform  to 
regional  goals;  (5)  observance  of  conser- 
vation principles  can  avert  destruction 
and  ensure  enhancement;  (6)  the  area  can 
absorb  all  prospective  growth  without  de- 
spoliation; (7)  planned  growth  is  more 
desirable  than  uncontrolled  growth,  and 
more  profitable;  and  (8)  public  and  private 
powers  can  be  joined  in  partnership  in  a 
process  to  realize  the  plan.   (CK) 


3.   THE  POLLUTION  PROBLEM 

(a)  J.  M.  Stepp  and  H.  H.  Macaulay. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  as  Analysis  No.  16  of  the 
Special  Analysis  series,  by  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Research,  1200  17th  St.,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   20036,  October,  1968, 

67  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Clem- 
son  University,  Departments  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Economics,  and 
South  Carolina  Water  Resources  Research 
Institute.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  pollution  problem  by  attempting  to 
place  its  various  facets  in  proper  perspec- 
tive and  by  analyzing  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant economic  and  political  side  effects 
of  pollution-control  measures.   This  analy- 
sis is  primarily  concerned  with  the  scope 


and  effectiveness  of  economic  incentives 
inducing  individuals  and  firms  to  treat 
their  wastes  or  modify  their  operations  to 
reduce  waste  production.   The  investigators 
state  that  if  the  private  enterprise  sec- 
tor of  our  economy — in  concert  with  our 
cities  and  counties — provided  these  eco- 
nomic incentives  in  sufficient  strength, 
there  would  be  no  economic  justification 
for  state  or  federal  government  to  assume 
an  active  role  in  pollution  control.   Pol- 
lution problems  arise  where  these  incen- 
tives are  weak  or  absent. 

Specifically,  the  investigators  deal  with 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  pollution 
problem,  its  economics,  criteria  for 
classifying  types  of  pollution,  and  possi- 
ble side  effects,  trends,  economic  effects, 
and  philosophy  of  pollution  control.   (SD) 


4.   STUDY  COMMITTEE  ON  ECOLOGY 

In  1958,  the  Ecology  Study  Committee  of 
the  Ecological  Society  of  America  was 
formed,  to  provide:   (1)  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  the  scientific  aspects  of  the 
field  of  ecology;  (2)  the  formulation  of 
plans  for  the  continued  development  of 
both  basic  and  applied  ecology;  and  (3)  im- 
provement of  communication  between  scien- 
tists working  in  basic  ecology  and  those 
concerned  with  the  practical  application 
of  ecological  principles  to  important  en- 
vironmental problems. 

The  mid-twentieth  century  has  been  marked 
by  a  growing  concern  for  man's  environment. 
The  advent  of  the  nuclear  age,  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  pollution  problems,  and 
impending  shortages  of  water,  food,  and 
other  natural  resources  have  focused  at- 
tention on  the  capacity  of  our  environment 
to  sustain  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  human  life.   The  Ecological  Society  of 
America,  the  national  society  for  ecology, 
has  a  basic  interest  and  responsibility  in 
these  major  environmental  problems. 

The  Study  Committee  meets  twice  each  year 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  order  to  maintain 
its  dialogue  between  federal  agencies  and 
congressional  staff  concerned  with  environ- 
mental problems.   It  also  conducts  programs 
in  research  and  education.   (SIE) 
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AIR 


CLEAN  AIR  AND  WATER  NEWS 


This  weekly  newsletter  is  a  compilation  of 
brief,  current  items,  providing  information 
about  developments  in  the  fields  of  air 
and  water  pollution.   Each  week,  the  news- 
letter covers  pending  federal  and  state 
legislation,  reports  on  conservation  needs, 
anti-pollution  and  cleanup  measures,  na- 
tional treaties  with  other  countries,  im- 
portant court  decisions,  new  medical  find- 
ings and  improvements  in  water  treatment, 
air  purification,  and  waste  disposal.   The 
compact  format  of  the  newsletter  is  de- 
signed for  fast  and  easy  reading.   The  May 
20,  1969  issue  contains  15  pages  with  three 
or  four  items  covered  per  page. 

Published  by  and  available  from  Commerce 
Clearing  House,  Inc. ,  4025  W.  Peterson 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.   60646.   $60  per  year 
for  52  issues.   (SD) 


6.   CENTER  FOR  STUDY  OF  THE  HUMAN  ENVIRON- 
MENT—UNIVERSITY OF  CINCINNATI 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  established 
a  Center  for  Study  of  the  Human  Environment 
to  provide  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
research  opportunities  in  a  wide  range  of 
problems  related  to  man's  environment, 
particularly  urban  and  industrial  environ- 
ments.  Projects  being  conducted  include: 
(1)  biochemical,  toxicological,  clinical, 
and  environmental  aspects  of  trace  metals, 
particularly  lead,  chromium,  cadmium, 
beryllium,  zinc,  and  copper;  (2)  environ- 
mental distribution  of  air  pollutants,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  analytical 
procedures  necessary  for  evaluation,  and 
the  micrometeorology  governing  movement  of 
pollutants  in  cities;  (3)  environmental 
and  toxicological  aspects  of  pesticides, 
especially  the  kinetics  of  movement  in  a 
representative  watershed  and  accumulation  in 
biological  models;  and  (4)  an  evaluation  of 
the  industrial  medical  problems  in  the 
Cincinnati  area. 

For  further  information  write  Edward  P. 
Radford,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Health,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio   45219.   (EPR) 


7.   FEDERAL  REPORTS  ON  AIR  POLLUTION  AND 
ITS  CONTROL 

(a)  Various.   (b)  Three  documents 
published  recently  and  reported  here 
are:   (1)  Nature  and  Control  of  Air- 
craft Engine  Exhaust  Emissions,  U.  S. 
Senate  Document  No.  91-9,  91st  Congress, 
1st  Session,  32  pp. ;  (2)  Air  Pollution 
Abatement  by  Federal  Facilities,  U.  S. 
Senate  Document  No.  91-10,  91st  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  28  pp.;  and 
(3)  Progress  in  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Air  Pollution,  U.  S.  Senate 
Document  No.  91-11,  91st  Congress,  1st 
Session,  60  pp.   Available  from  the 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20401,  March,  1969. 
Prices  not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   These  three  documents,  issued  as 
reports  by  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, pursuant  to  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967,  describe  the  federal  government's 
continuing  examination  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  and  further  progress  being 
made  to  control  the  problem. 

Findings.   The  report  on  aircraft  exhaust 
emissions  found  that:   (1)  exhaust  from 
aircraft  includes  the  same  pollutants  as 
emitted  by  highway  vehicles;  (2)  the 
present  contribution  of  aircraft  to  over- 
all air  pollution  is  small,  but  expected 
to  grow;  (3)  air  pollution  at  air  terminals 
is  comparable  to  that  of  the  community  in 
which  they  are  located;  (4)  under  heavy 
air  traffic,  loading  areas  and  cabins  of 
aircraft  waiting  in  line  to  take  off  are 
exposed  to  high  concentrations  of  contami- 
nants; and  (5)  there  has  been  adverse  pub- 
lic reaction  to  smoke  and  odor  produced  by 
jet  aircraft.   This  report  recommends  that 
action  be  taken  by  airlines  and  engine 
manufacturers  to  reduce  emissions  from  air- 
craft, which  is  deemed  by  the  report  to  be 
both  desirable  and  feasible.   It  also  sug- 
gests that  more  checks  be  carried  out  by 
the  federal  government  in  the  future  on 
pollution  levels  attributable  to  aircraft. 

The  air  pollution  abatement  by  federal 
facilities  report  reveals  that  442  remedial 
actions  have  been  taken  by  387  federal 
installations  located  in  45  states,  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam. 
These  actions  fall  largely  into  the  follow- 
ing categories:   (1)  elimination  of  open 
burning  of  refuse;  (2)  installation  and 
upgrading  of  incinerators;  (3)  reduction  of 
particulate  and  sulfur  oxide  emissions  from 
heating  and  power  plants;  and  (4)  reduction 
of  vapor  losses  from  storage  tanks. 

The  report  on  progress  in  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution  introduces 
new  activities  which  have  been  initiated 
during  the  reporting  period,  as  well  as 
provides  an  overview  of  the  federal  pro- 
gram aimed  at  restoring  and  maintaining 
the  quality  of  air  resources.   It  covers 
control  technology  research  and  development, 
control  program  support,  regional  approach 
to  air  pollution,  federal  abatement  activi- 
ties, relationships  with  other  programs, 
automotive  air  pollution,  and  pollution 
monitoring  and  measuring.   This  is  the 
second  progress  report  issued  by  HEW.   For 
coverage  of  the  first  one,  see  Digest 
report  16:1-6.   (SD) 


8.   THE  SEARCH  FOR  A  LOW-EMISSION  VEHICLE 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as  a 
Committee  Print  for  the  U.  S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  91st  Congress, 
1st  Session.   Available  from  the  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1969,  149  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  U.  S.  Senate,  Committee  on 
Commerce.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  the  U.  S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  examined  the  vehicular 
air  pollution  problem,  the  shortcomings  of 
present  control  efforts,  and  the  possibili- 
ty of  taking  a  new  approach  involving  the 
development  of  a  low-emission  vehicle.   The 
report  deals  with  the  Rankine  vehicle, 
powered  by  an  external  combustion  engine, 
its  potential  role  in  solving  the  country's 
air  pollution  problems,  and  the  obstacles 
to  innovation  in  the  automotive  field. 

Findings.   The  report  concludes  that  the 
Rankine  cycle  propulsion  system  is  a  satis- 
factory alternative  to  the  present  internal 
combustion  engine  in  terms  of  performance 
and  far  superior  in  terms  of  emissions. 
The  committee  staff  makes  these  recommenda- 
tions:  (1)  Congress  should  pass  legisla- 
tion requiring  government  procurement  of 
low-emission  vehicles;  (2)  state  and  local 


governments  should  adopt  a  similar  policy; 

(3)  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation 
should  finance  demonstration  projects 
which  test  various  transportation  applica- 
tions of  low-emission  propulsion  systems; 

(4)  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  should  devote  a  greater 
portion  of  its  research  funds  to  inherently 
low-polluting  propulsion  systems;  and 

(5)  state  licensing  and  taxing  authorities 
should  consider  creating  economic  incen- 
tives for  private  ownership  of  low-emission 
vehicles.   (SD) 


9.   AIR  POLLUTION  AND  URBAN  POPULATION 
DISTRIBUTION 

(a)  C.  Peter  Rydell,  Douglas  Collins, 
Andrew  Dedrick,  Helen  Kaminski,  and 
Gretchen  Schwarz.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Hunter  College,  695  Park  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10021,  July,  1968,  31  pp. 
+  41  pp.  appendices.   (c)  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  Hunter  College  Urban 
Research  Center,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  paper  is  the  third  in  a 
series  of  responses  to  a  current  challenge 
in  urban  location  theory  of  designing  macro 
urban  forms  to  minimize  the  impact  of  pol- 
lutants whose  generation  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  two  previous  works  considered  the  effects 
of  city  shape  and  population  density  on 
urban  air  pollution  damage.   These  reports 
found:   (1)  damage  is  minimized  if  urban 
areas  have  parabolic  boundaries  and  are 
elongated  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  prevailing  wind  direction;  and  (2)  low- 
ering the  population  density  reduces  pol- 
lution damage,  even  though  increased  auto- 
mobile travel  results  in  increased  pollu- 
tion generation.   This  third  analysis 
explores  the  previously  neglected  effect 
of  population  distribution  on  air  pollu- 
tion damage.   In  this  regard,  the  investi- 
gator considers:   (1)  population  distribu- 
tion that  minimizes  damage  from  area 
sources  with  emissions  proportional  to 
population  density;  (2)  population  distri- 
bution that  equalizes  per  capita  air  pol- 
lution damages;  and  (3)  effect  of  air  pol- 
lution on  optimal  urban  form. 

Findings.   The  investigator  found  that 
redistributing  population  from  high-density 
central  zones  to  low-density  fringe  zones 
would  reduce  total  air  pollution  damage  in 
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urban  areas.   The  greatest  amount  of  air 
pollution  damage  reduction  achieved  in  this 
way  is  about  30%.   But,  when  non  air  pol- 
lution costs  such  as  increased  transporta- 
tion needs  are  considered,  redistribution 
can  reduce  total  urban  costs  by  only  1%. 
Total  urban  costs  turn  out  to  be  relatively 
insensitive  to  population  distribution. 
(SD) 


10.   AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY: 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ON  NEW 
AND  IMPROVED  SYSTEMS 

(a)  John  H.  Ludwig.   (b)  Reprinted 
under  the  above  title  from  the  sym- 
posium, "Air  Pollution  Control," 
published  as  the  Spring,  1968,  issue 
of  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems,  a 
quarterly  of  the  Duke  University  of 
Law,  Durham,  N.  C.   27706.   $3.00  per 
copy;  $10.00  per  year,  U.  S.  and 
Possessions;  $10.50  per  year,  other 
countries.   Reprint  contains  10  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Individual 
research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  author's  goal  is  to  describe 
the  present  status  and  the  direction  of 
future  research  and  development  of  air 
pollution  control.   The  article  is  divided 
into  four  parts:   (1)  "The  Control  of 
Pollution  from  Stationary  Sources";  (2)  "The 
Control  of  Pollution  from  Vehicles"; 

(3)  "Air  Pollution  Instrumentation";  and 

(4)  "Meteorology." 

Findings.   (1)  In  the  area  of  control  of 
pollution  from  stationary  sources,  major 
research  and  development  is  now  concentrated 
on  control  of  sulfur  oxides.   In  the  future 
there  will  be  expanded  programs  for  other 
pollutants,  especially  nitrogen  oxides. 
(2)  Major  emphasis  on  control  of  emissions 
from  motor  vehicles  is  now  focused  on 
reduction  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons.  Future  efforts  will  focus  on 
control  of  nitrogen  oxides  and  particulates 
and  on  unconventional  vehicles  with  low 
pollution  potential.   (3)  Techniques  are 
now  available  for  measuring  many  pollutants, 
but  there  is  a  need  for  automated,  smaller- 
sized  instruments,  and  for  remote-type  moni- 
tors.  (4)  In  the  area  of  meteorology,  ur- 
ban diffusion  models  and  a  forecast  program 
are  now  operational;  improved  models  and 
quantitative  forecasting  methods  are  under 
development.   (CK) 


11.   AIR  POLLUTION: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A  NON-TECHNICAL 
ANNOTATED . 


(a)  Mary  L.  Knobbe.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians 
Exchange  Bibliography  No.  83.   Avail- 
able from  Council  of  Planning  Librar- 
ians, P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello,  111. 
61856,  May,  1969,  9  pp.   $1.50  per 
copy.   (c)  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  selective  bibliography  of 
current  studies  in  air  pollution  is  meant, 
not  for  environmental  engineers,  but  for 
community  local  officials  desiring  general 
information  on  the  subject.   The  listings 
include:   (1)  air  pollution  studies,  by 
city,  county,  or  state;  (2)  bibliographies, 
directories,  and  reference  works;  (3)  en- 
tries concerning  control  devices  and  meth- 
ods; (4)  information  about  legislation, 
administration,  and  economics;  (5)  source 
and  source  emission  studies:   items  per- 
taining to  models  and  use  of  computers; 
(6)  studies  of  standards  and  criteria; 
and  (7)  periodicals.   Each  study  is  briefly 
summarized,  and  in  some  cases,  evaluated. 
(CK) 


•  LAND 


12.   HYDROGEOLOGIC  DATA  FROM  FOUR  LAND- 
FILLS IN  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS 

(a)  G.  M.  Hughes,  R.  A.  Landon,  and 
R.  N.  Farvolden.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Environmental  Geology  Notes  No.  26, 
by  Illinois  State  Geological  Survey, 
Natural  Resources  Building,  Urbana, 
111.   61801,  March,  1969,  42  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Illinois 
State  Geological  Survey,  Illinois 
Department  of  Health,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  hydrogeologic 
conditions  and  effects  of  waste  disposal 
at  four  sites  in  representative  glaciated 
terrains  in  northeastern  Illinois.   This 
report  includes:   (1)  methods  of  drilling, 
sampling,  and  analysis  used  in  the  study; 
and  (2)  the  geologic  and  geochemical  data 
derived  in  the  investigation.   The  sites 
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are  located  in  DuPage  County,  Winnetka, 
Elgin,  and  Woodstock,  Illinois.   The  data 
presented  are  piezometer  and  sampling 
points,  sieve  analyses  of  earth  materials, 
clay  mineral  analyses,  chemical  analyses 
of  leachate  and  ground  water,  and  results 
of  neutron  activation  analyses  for  selected 
elements.   (SD) 


soils.   The  results  of  these  studies  will 
be  used  to  develop  a  systems  analysis 
model  of  the  soil  system  to  predict  the 
nitrate  transformations  taking  place  in 
soil-water  systems  under  variations  of 
time,  moisture  contents,  temperature, 
and  oxygen  along  a  flow  line  in  the  soil 
system.   (GRD) 


13.   MINING  IN  AN  URBAN  LANDSCAPE 

(a)  Anthony  M.  Bauer  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  University  of  Guelph, 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada,  November,  1968, 
86  pp.   $3.50  per  copy.   For  10  or  more, 
$3.00  per  copy.   (c)  University  of 
Guelph,  School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, and  the  Aggregate  Producers  As- 
sociation of  Ontario,  Canada.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Issued  as  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference,  "Mining  in  an  Urban  Landscape," 
this  publication  contains  the  papers  deliv- 
ered, as  well  as  transcriptions  of  work- 
shops held.   The  conference  was  concerned, 
not  so  much  with  errors  made  in  the  past, 
as  with  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  future 
scarring  of  the  community. 

The  three  issues  considered  in  the  discus- 
sions were  that:  (1)  the  aggregate  producing 
industry  can  be  compatible  with  an  urban 
environment;  (2)  the  industry  can  mine  with- 
out creating  "pits";  (3)  aggregate  resources 
must  and  can  be  protected  and  properly 
developed  within  an  urban  landscape.   To 
insure  wise  use  of  natural  resources,  land, 
and  the  sand  and  stone  contained  in  the 
land,  the  conference  envisioned  two  steps 
as  necessary — resources  planning,  and  re- 
pairing the  scarred  land  and  planning 
mining  operations  to  create  usable  land. 
(CK) 


14.   PREDICTING  NITRATE  CONTENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL DRAIN  WATER 

(a)  Gordon  R.  Dutt.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  University  of  Arizona,  Department 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  State  of  Arizona.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  reactions  of  NH, , 
N03,  and  C0(NH  )   fertilizers  with 


15.   ENVIRONMENTAL  GEOLOGY  STUDY  OF  DALLAS - 
FT.  WORTH  METROPOLITAN  REGION 

(a)  R.  L.  Tucker,  J.  D.  Powell,  and 
J.  F.  Skelton.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington, 
School  of  Engineering.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  conduct  a  preliminary  study 
of  environmental  and  engineering  geologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  met- 
ropolitan area.   The  first  phase  of  the 
study  includes  obtaining  and  assembling 
data  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  deter- 
mining the  needs  of  potential  users  of 
survey  results.   Special  purpose  maps  and 
reports  will  be  developed  in  the  future. 
The  results  of  the  project  will  be  useful 
in  delineating  regions  of  possible  founda- 
tion problems,  natural  resources,  and 
groundwater  sources.   (RLT) 


•  WATER 


16.   WATER 

(a)  W.  V.  Morris.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Inland  Waters  Branch,  Department  of 
Energy,  Mines  and  Resources,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  1968,  60  pp.  +  illustrations. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Canadian 
Government,  Department  of  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources,  Inland  Waters 
Branch.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  This  publication  discusses  all 
aspects  of  water:  its  relation  to  life, 
its  formation,  location,  uses,  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  it,  and  its  development 
and  conservation. 

The  world  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
water  distribution — too  much  water  in  one 
place,  not  enough  in  another — and  the 
question  of  how  long  the  earth's  supply 
of  fresh  water  will  be  adequate  to  sus- 
tain the  growing  population.   Recognizing 
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this,  in  1965,  the  United  Nations  Education- 
al, Scientific  and  Cultural  Committee 
launched  the  International  Hydrological 
Decade  to  study  the  fundamental  principles 
affecting  water  distribution  and  movement 
throughout  the  world.   Canada's  variety  of 
climatic  environments  offers  great  oppor- 
tunities for  study  of  comparative  hydrolog- 
ic  patterns.   In  each  hydrologic  region, 
from  Arctic  to  temperate  and  very  humid  to 
semiarid,  basic  and  applied  research  is 
being  carried  out  on  representative  and 
experimental  basins,  the  air-land  interface, 
surface  runoff,  water  quality,  soil  mois- 
ture, groundwater,  lakes,  snow,  ice,  gla- 
ciers, geomorphology ,  and  the  influence  of 
man's  activities  on  the  hydrologic  cycle. 
The  publication  reports  briefly  on  the 
basic  areas  of  this  Canadian  research. 
(HBK) 


17.   POTENTIAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  NUCLEAR 

EXPLOSIVES  IN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  WATER  RESOURCES 

(a)  A.  M.  Piper  and  F.  W.  Stead. 

(b)  Completed.   Findings  issued  under 
the  above  title  in  two  reports  as: 
"Principles,"  Survey  open-file  report 
TEI-857,  1965,  128  pp.  and  "Prelimi- 
nary Canvass  of  the  Ground-Water 
Environment,"  Survey  open-file  report 
TEI-873,  1968,  173  pp.,  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Geological 
Survey,  Project  Office,  WRD,  3  Sonoma 
Lane,  Carmel,  Calif.   93921.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Geological 
Survey,  Water  Resources  Division,  for 
the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  hydrologic  sit- 
uations in  which  nuclear  explosives  might 
be  used  to  advantage;  to  determine  the 
limitations  on  such  uses,  including  poten- 
tially hazardous  side  effects.   The  first 
phase  of  the  project  delineated  physical 
and  hydrologic  principles.   The  second 
phase  sought  to:   (1)  identify  type  areas 
and  sites  in  the  United  States  that  satis- 
fy technical  limitations  for  an  advanta- 
geous use  of  nuclear  explosives;  and 
(2)  evaluate  the  economic,  legal,  and  other 
non-hydrologic  limitations. 

Findings.   Although  nuclear  detonation 
appears  to  be  technically  feasible  for 
developing  or  managing  water  under  certain 
special  circumstances,  in  most  such  in- 
stances conventional  techniques  can 


accomplish  the  same  results  at  substantial- 
ly less  cost  and  with  greater  assurance. 
(AMP) 


18.   URBAN  AREA  WATER  CONSUMPTION:   ANALY- 
SIS AND  PROJECTIONS 

(a)  Robert  J.  Saunders.   (b)  Completed. 
Summary  paper  published  in  The  Quarter- 
ly Review  of  Economics  and  Business, 
Vol.  9,  No.  2,  Summer,  1969,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Re- 
search, College  of  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration,  University  of 
Illinois,  408  David  Kinley  Hall, 
Urbana,  111.   61801,  88  pp.   $2.00 
per  copy.   An  expanded  report  of  the 
complete  paper,  from  which  this  sum- 
mary paper  is  drawn,  is  being  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.   26506.   (c)  West 
Virginia  University,  Department  of 
Economics  and  Regional  Research  In- 
stitute, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  identify  those  factors  which, 
on  an  aggregate  basis,  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  level  of  water  usage  in 
urban  areas;  and,  on  the  basis  of  these 
factors,  to  make  projections  for  the  con- 
sumption of  water  supplied  by  municipal 
water  companies  in  141  urban  areas  for 
the  year  1975.   Some  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  projecting  the  demand  for  water 
in  urban  areas,  rather  than  urban  area 
water  requirements,  are  discussed,  partic- 
ularly with  reference  to  possible  changes 
in  the  price  elasticity  of  the  demand  for 
water. 

Method.   Economic,  demographic,  and  water 
data  were  collected  for  the  100  largest 
U.  S.  cities  included  in  A  Survey  of 
Operating  Data  for  Water  Works  in  1960 
(American  Water  Works  Association,  1964). 
A  cross-sectional  variation  among  the 
areas  in  water  usage  is  examined  and  eco- 
nomic and  demographic  factors  associated 
with  this  variation  are  isolated.   The 
end  result  is  the  identification  of  a  few 
factors  which  are  both  theoretically  and 
statistically  associated  with  variations 
in  the  consumption  of  water  among  urban 
areas. 

Findings.   The  most  prominent  factors 
determining  the  level  of  water  usage  are 
community  size,  climate,  the  income  or 
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assessed  valuation  level,  educational  and 
age  level,  and  specific  regional  location. 
Estimates  of  1960  water  usage  and  projec- 
tions for  1975  water  usage  are  presented 
in  tabular  form  for  141  urban  areas.   (ML) 


19.   RIVERS  AND  REGIONALISM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

(a)  Edwin  Andrus  Gere.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Bureau  of  Government  Research, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Mass.   01002,  June,  1968,  79  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Bureau  of  Government 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  principle  and 
practice  of  regional  interstate  cooperation 
and  its  significance  for  a  strengthened 
federal  system  with  respect  to  water  re- 
sources in  the  New  England  region.   The 
study  seeks  to:   (1)  identify  various  fed- 
eral forces  involved  in  the  process  of 
regional  interstate  cooperation;  (2)  dis- 
cern patterns  these  forces  may  create; 
(3)  examine  various  mechanisms  of  federal 
influence;  and  (4)  assess  their  impact. 
Using  these  findings,  the  investigator  tests 
the  hypothesis  that  rather  than  relegating 
the  states  to  a  minor  role  in  the  federal 
system,  the  federal  government  is  serving 
to  strengthen  state  government  by  openly 
influencing  the  process  of  regional  inter- 
state cooperation,  and  therefore  the  via- 
bility of  federalism  itself.   The  examina- 
tion focuses  on  water  resources  planning 
and  operations  in  New  England  from  the 
end  of  World  War  II  through  1966. 

Method.   The  project  is  based  upon  written 
documents  and  personal  interviews. 

Findings.   The  federal  government  is  help- 
ing to  strengthen  state  government  in  New 
England  by  exercising  a  vigorous,  meaning- 
ful role  in  the  process  of  interstate 
cooperation,  as  observed  in  the  water  re- 
sources field.   Federal  participation  is 
strong,  persistent,  and  many  faceted,  al- 
though there  are  no  overall  indications 
of  positive  federal  intent.   The  federal 
role  was  found  to  definitely  enhance  re- 
gionalism.  Interstate  compacts  in  New 
England  have  enjoyed  a  marked  measure  of 
success  in  many  areas,  but  some  compact 
proposals  have  failed  to  be  ratified  when 
Congress  felt  they  attempted  to  deposit 
too  much  power  with  the  states.   (SD) 


20.   PUBLIC  WATER  FOR  RURAL  AREAS  AND 
SMALL  TOWNS 

(a)  Coy  G.  McNabb  and  Melvin  G.  Blase. 

(b)  Completed.   Findings  to  be  pub- 
lished October,  1969,  and  available 
from  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
College  of  Agriculture  Extension, 
Mumford  Hall,  Columbia,  Mo.   65201. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  University 
of  Missouri,  College  of  Agriculture 
Extension,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  and  analyze  the  94 
water  distribution  systems  in  the  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  in  Missouri  which 
were  financed  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration (FHA) . 

The  project  identifies  the  major  problems 
encountered  during  planning,  organization, 
and  management  of  the  water  distribution 
systems.   Hook-up  failures,  drop-outs, 
change  in  total  water  consumption  per 
district  and  per  user,  clerical  and  main- 
tenance time  required,  and  attitude  toward 
voluntary  time  of  the  board  members  are 
discussed. 

The  purpose  of  the  publication  will  be  to 
describe  the  program  in  Missouri  and  pro- 
vide data  useful  to  lay  leaders  planning 
to  organize  a  rural  water  district.  Al- 
ternative ways  to  avoid  major  problems 
are  proposed. 

Method.   Data  were  obtained  from  the  heads 
of  the  94  organizations  and  from  FHA. 
(CGM) 


21.   EUTROPHICATION  OF  NATURAL  WATERS 

(a)  Gerard  A.  Rohlich  and  Paul 
Uttormark.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Water  Resources 
Center,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  consists  of  a 
coordinated,  multidisciplinary  research 
program  and  an  information  center  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  better  understanding 
of  the  process  of  eutrophication,  and 
solving  problems  associated  with  eutrophi- 
cation of  natural  waters.   The  specific 
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objectives  of  the  program  are  to:   (1)  de- 
termine the  cause-and-ef feet  relationship 
between  natural  aging  of  lakes  and  inadver- 
tent enrichment  which  leads  to  short-term 
changes  in  water  quality  in  terms  of  physi- 
cal, chemical,  and  biological  factors; 
(2)  develop  methods  of  forecasting  vari- 
ations in  quality  of  lake  waters  by  the 
examination  of  early  trends;  (3)  contrive 
methods  of  management  to  control  optimum 
quality  of  lake  waters  for  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  recreational 
uses  and  to  arrest  or  reverse  eutrophi- 
cation  trends;  (4)  examine  the  interrela- 
tionships among  several  variables  per- 
taining to  the  process  of  eutrophication 
and  exclude  those  which  prove  to  be  of 
doubtful  value  for  continuing  interdisci- 
plinary comprehensive  studies;  (5)  estab- 
lish a  research  program  that  will  generate 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  data  needed  for  sys- 
tems analysis  of  the  total  problem;  and 
(6)  establish  an  information  center  to  ab- 
stract pertinent  scientific  literature,  to 
provide  a  reference  service,  and  to  review 
critically  the  eutrophication  literature  on 
a  regular  basis.   (GAR) 


22.   GEOLOGY  AND  HYDROLOGY  OF  THE  PRESIDIO 
BOLSON,  TEXAS  AND  ADJACENT  MEXICO 

(a)  Charles  G.  Groat.   (b)  In  process. 
Field  work  completed.   Findings  to  be 
published  in  1970  by  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Geology,  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin  as  a  "Report  of  Investiga- 
tions."  (c)  The  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin,  Bureau  of  Economic  Geology, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  conduct  a  detailed  stratigraph- 
ic  study  of  bolson  deposits  and  the  geohy- 
drology  of  the  basin.   Bolsons  (inter-mon- 
tane desert  basins)  are  common  throughout 
southwestern  United  States,  but  only  in  a 
few  localities,  such  as  the  Presidio  Bolson, 
have  the  deposits  been  dissected  by  streams 
to  the  degree  that  affords  extensive  expo- 
sures.  Utilizing  these  exposures,  the  dis- 
tribution of  sediment  types  has  been  mapped 
and  the  sediments  described  in  detail.   This 
information  has  been  used  to  interpret  the 
geological  history  of  the  basin  and  to  ob- 
tain a  better  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships between  bolson  stratigraphy  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  ground  water  pres- 
ent.  Since  bolson  deposits  are  important 
sources  of  ground  water,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  relationships  exhibited  in  the  Presidio 


Bolson,  when  combined  with  other  data,  can 
be  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  model  to 
aid  in  ground-water  development  in  other 
bolsons.   (CGG) 


23.   WATER  RESOURCES  OF  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN, 
A  WATER-POOR  AREA 

(a)  E.  A.  Bell,  M.  G.  Sherrill,  and  R. 
S.  McLeod.   (b)  In  process.   A  four- 
year  project  initiated  in  1966.   (c) 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Water  Resources  Divi- 
sion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  distribution  and 
character  of  glacial  deposits  in  buried  bed- 
rock valleys  in  the  area  and  make  a  prelim- 
inary appraisal  of  the  potential  of  artifi- 
cial recharge  to  increase  water  availability 
in  heavily  pumped  areas.   This  research  is 
part  of  the  program  of  water  resources  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  Geological 
Survey  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Method.   Available  test  drilling  results  and 
well  logs  will  be  assembled  and  used  to  plan 
refraction-seismic  work;  further  test  drill- 
ing programs  to  delineate  buried  bedrock 
valleys  which  contain  saturated  sand  and 
gravel  deposits  will  be  conducted.   Water 
samples  will  be  analyzed  and  water  levels 
monitored  to  determine  water-level  varia- 
tions in  areas  presently  unaffected  by  pump- 
ing.  Aquifer  tests  may  be  performed  using 
municipal  wells  tapping  the  sand  and  gravel 
aquifer.   Streamflow,  especially  low-flow 
characteristics,  will  be  ascertained  to  ap- 
praise surface  water  as  a  source  of  supply. 
(EAB) 


24.   CITY  OF  JACKSON,  MISSISSIPPI  WATER 
RESOURCES  STUDY 

(a)  Carney  P.  Humphreys,  Jr.   (b)  In 
process.   A  continuing  project  initi- 
ated in  1955.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Geological  Survey,  Water 
Resources  Division.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  hydrologic  data  which 
will  enable  planners  to  design  flood  control 
measures,  supplemental  ground-water  supplies 
for  emergencies,  and  industrial  water  sup- 
plies.  This  research  is  part  of  the  program 
of  water  resources  investigations  conducted 
by  the  Geological  Survey  in  cooperation  with 
the  City  of  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
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Method.   Flood  profiles  and  flood  inundation 
maps  for  principal  streams  in  the  Jackson 
vicinity  will  be  developed.   Wells  in  the 
area  will  be  monitored  and  significant 
changes  in  ground-water  resources  reported. 
Data  on  the  color  of  water  in  the  Sparta 
Sand  and  data  for  determining  the  potential 
of  the  Wilcox  Group  for  industrial  supplies 
will  be  collected.   Site  studies  will  be 
made  where  shallow  ground  seepage  is  a  prob- 
lem in  city  construction.   (CPH) 


25.   THE  URBAN  SNOW  HAZARD 

(a)  John  Rooney  and  Duane  D.  Baumann. 

(b)  In  process.   A  two-year  project 
initiated  July,  1968.   (c)  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Department  of  Ge- 
ography, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Identify  and  measure  the  economic 
and  social  impact  of  snow  at  selected  urban 
areas,  and  analyze  the  factors  affecting 
community  adjustment  to  the  urban  snow  haz- 
ard, in  order  to  enable  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  more  efficient  urban  snow 
programs,  a  vital  need  in  our  urbanizing 
society. 

Snow,  like  floods,  is  responsible  for  ever 
increasing  property  damage  and  loss  of  life 
in  the  United  States.   This  increase  is  par- 
tially due  to  the  growth  of  urbanization  and 
mobility,  but  even  more  to  the  knowledge 
vacuum  surrounding  the  economic  and  social 
costs  of  snow  and  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  the  various  technological  and  non- 
structural alternatives  available  for  the 
reduction  of  this  hazard.   (JR  and  DDB) 


•  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


26.   PEACEFUL  USE  OF  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVES: 
SOME  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS 

(a)  David  B.  Brooks  and  John  V.  Kru- 
tilla.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title.   Available  from 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore, 
Md.   21218,  March,  1969,  56  pp.   $1.50 
per  copy.   LC  69-15904.   (c)  Resources 
for  the  Future,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  real  costs  of  using 
the  thermonuclear  (hydrogen)  bomb  for 


peaceful  purposes.   For  over  ten  years,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Plowshare  pro- 
gram has  been  investigating  ways  in  which 
this  source  of  low-cost  energy  can  be  use- 
fully tapped.   So  far,  Plowshare  has  identi- 
fied several  possible  uses  and  has  tested 
some  of  them.   They  include  excavation  of 
canals,  harbors,  and  reservoirs;  recovery 
of  minerals  from  certain  mineral  deposits; 
and  creation  of  underground  caverns  for 
storage  of  oil  and  natural  gas  or  for  waste 
disposal. 

This  study  appraises  these  operations  in 
terms  of  their  direct  and  indirect  costs, 
including  those  to  offset  possible  hazards. 
It  is  not  always  sufficient  to  compare  nu- 
clear with  conventional  energy  costs,  since 
the  amount  of  nuclear  energy  available  is 
so  huge  that  it  is  possible  to  consider 
tasks  of  an  unprecedented  scale;  no  conven- 
tional source  of  energy  could  economically 
perform  them.   In  such  circumstances  it  is 
useful  to  ask  whether  the  results  of  an  op- 
eration are  likely  to  be  worth  the  cost  of 
achievement,  and  whether  a  project  can  be 
justified  as  a  potential  commercial  appli- 
cation of  nuclear  explosive  power  or  as  an 
experimental  effort  which  might  yield  in- 
formation for  future  use. 

In  this  book,  the  investigators  make  no 
attempt  to  analyze  in  detail  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  Plowshare  projects.   But  with 
the  data  at  their  disposal,  all  of  which 
are  unrestricted,  they  ask  some  questions 
which  point  to  the  need  for  investigating 
the  economics  of  such  projects  in  the 
broadest  terms,  including  as  many  influ- 
ences and  factors  as  possible.   (RFF) 


27.   NATURAL  RESOURCE  INFORMATION  FOR 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Orris  C.  Herfindahl.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title.   Available  from  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press,  Baltimore,  Md.   21218, 
June,  1969,  232  pp.   $7.00  per  copy. 
LC  69-15762.   (c)  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  investigator  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  gathering  and  proces- 
sing information  on  the  availability  of 
natural  resources,  such  as  maps  and  forest 
and  mineral  surveys.   This  process  can  be 
extremely  costly  in  money  and  manpower,  and, 
consequently,  governments  are  called  on  to 
make  difficult  choices  among  investment 
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opportunities.   The  strategy  of  collecting 
resource  information  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  first  importance,  especially  in 
developing  countries.   What  kinds  of  data 
should  be  gathered,  in  what  amounts,  in 
what  order  of  priority,  and  by  what  methods? 
When  is  it  advantageous  to  delay  develop- 
ment programs  until  more  information  is 
available,  and  when  is  it  not?   The  author 
analyzes  the  effectiveness  of  various  cir- 
cumstances, discusses  current  techniques, 
and  offers  guidelines  which  governments 
may  find  useful  in  developing  and  executing 
programs  suited  to  their  particular  needs. 
Although  the  study  deals  primarily  with 
situations  in  Latin  America,  especially  in 
Chile  and  Peru,  it  is  designed  to  have 
transfer  value  for  other  parts  of  the 
world.   (RFF) 


28.   A  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURAL  APPROACH  TO 
RECLAMATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DEEP 
ANTHRACITE  STRIP  PITS 

(a)  E.  Lynn  Miller  and  James  R.  De- 
Tuerk.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  Department 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  University  Park,  Pa. 
16802,  n.  d.,  28  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, Department  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  formulate  a  plan  for  the  rec- 
lamation and  development  of  abandoned  strip 
pit  areas  in  the  Pennsylvania  Anthracite 
Region.   For  more  than  140  years  the  mines 
in  the  760  square-mile  area  were  actively 
maintained.   The  end  of  this  epoch,  after 
World  War  II,  was  marked  by  an  economic 
depression  and  a  mutilated  landscape. 

Findings.   The  researchers  make  suggestions 
for  the  use  and  reclamation  of  specific 
man-made  landscape  characteristics  and  ap- 
ply these  suggestions  in  proposals  for  the 
development  of  three  case  areas.   With  the 
aid  of  maps  they  demonstrate  the  possibili- 
ty of  reclaiming  two  rural  sites  for  park 
and  recreational  use  and  expanding  one 
urban  area  into  surrounding  pit  sites.   (HBK) 


29.   FORESTRY  LAW  AND  ORGANIZATION  IN 
MISSISSIPPI 

(a)  Howard  M.  McLeskey.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  as 


Report  No.  23,  by  the  Social  Science 
Research  Center,  Mississippi  State 
University,  State  College,  Miss. 
39762,  May,  1968,  32  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Mississippi  State 
University,  Social  Science  Research 
Center,  in  cooperation  with  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  Southern  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  booklet  represents  an  ef- 
fort to  classify  and  simplify  the  most 
relevant  legal  aspects  of  forestry  organi- 
zation and  forest  fire  prevention  law  in 
Mississippi.   It  is  intended  to  be  of  par- 
ticular assistance  to  groups  conducting 
forest  fire  prevention  programs.   The 
booklet  explains  the  administrative  organi- 
zation of  the  Mississippi  Forestry  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  the  provisions  of  State 
law  and  their  enforcement  which  are  applica- 
ble to  the  prevention  of  forest  fires.   (JS) 


•  WASTE  DISPOSAL 


30.   SOLID  WASTE/DISEASE  RELATIONSHIPS 

(a)  Thrift  G.  Hanks.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  "A  Literature  Survey,"  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  Na- 
tional Center  for  Urban  and  Industrial 
Health,  Solid  Wastes  Program,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  45200,  1967,  179  pp.  + 
appendices.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  Aerojet-General  Corporation,  Life 
Systems  Division,  Azusa,  Calif.   91702, 
under  contract  with  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service,  Solid  Wastes 
Program.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  review  the  scientific  litera- 
ture reporting  any  relationships  between 
disease  and  the  solid  wastes  generated  by 
the  activities  of  man. 

Method.   The  report  was  prepared  from 
1,236  selected  titles  on  waste  and  from  a 
questionnaire  on  solid  waste  disposal  sent 
to  all  cities  with  a  population  in  excess 
of  50,000  and  a  random  selection  of  cities 
with  a  population  between  20,000  and  50,000. 

Findings.   The  researchers  were  unable  to 
establish  any  quantitative  estimate  of 
solid  waste/disease  relationships;  however, 
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circumstantial  and  epidemiological  informa- 
tion supports  a  conclusion  that  solid  wastes 
bear  a  definite,  if  not  well-defined,  etio- 
logical relationship  to  some  infectious 
diseases.   The  study  indicates  the  possible 
disease  agents  which  are  contained  in  solid, 
chemical,  human  fecal  and  animal  fecal 
wastes.   It  postulates  pathways  by  which 
these  agents  may  infect  humans,  such  as 
direct  contact,  vector  transfer.   While 
further  study  is  recommended  in  all  areas 
to  determine  specific  relationships,  es- 
pecially of  chemical  wastes  to  disease 
and  of  the  high-accident  rate  among  sani- 
tation workers,  the  researchers  recommend 
that  the  wastes  be  handled  so  that  the 
pathogens  they  contain  are  destroyed  and 
that  the  carriers  of  pathogens  be  denied 
access  to  the  wastes.   (HBK) 


31.   TOCKS  ISLAND  REGIONAL- INTERSTATE 
SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  STUDY 

(a)  Frank  W.  Dressier.   (b)  In  process. 
A  three-year  project  initiated  in  1967. 
The  first  year's  program,  preparation 
of  a  study  design  using  the  systems 
approach,  was  completed  in  June,  1968. 
Copies  of  this  report  are  available 
from  Solid  Wastes  Program,  Public 
Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio   45200.   (c)  Tocks  Island 
Regional  Advisory  Council,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service,  National  Park  Service, 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission,  and  the 
Health  Departments  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Demonstrate  regional  inter- 
agency solid  waste  planning  under  the 
leadership  of  a  new  type  of  regional  agency, 
The  Tocks  Island  Regional  Advisory  Council 
(TIRAC),  an  organization  of  representatives 
from  the  six  member  counties  in  the  tri- 
state  region  affected  by  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area.   (2)  Explore 
and  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  resolving 
a  major  environmental  health  problem  (solid 
waste  disposal)  on  regional  bases — inter- 
local and/or  inter-local,  interstate  coop- 
eration and  action. 

The  study  involves  the  development  of  a 
first  generation  solid  waste  management 
model  and  the  development  of  a  regional 


plan  for  managing  solid  wastes  for  the 
period  1970-1990.   In  March,  1969,  TIRAC 
applied  for  a  one-year  continuation  of  its 
grant  to  permit  the  development  of  data 
needed  to  test  and  refine  the  model  and 
to  initiate  implementation  of  its  regional 
plan. 

Method.   The  study  will  be  conducted 
through  a  combination  of  staff  and  con- 
sultant activities  supplemented  with  infor- 
mation and  studies  provided  by  the  three 
state  health  agencies  and  by  information 
from  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
environmental  study  currently  underway. 
The  three  states  involved,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  will  undertake 
a  special  legislative  study  to  determine 
the  legal  powers  and  responsibilities  which 
exist  in  the  solid  waste  field  at  the 
state,  regional,  county,  and  local  levels 
of  government.   A  detailed  work  program 
will  investigate  a  systems  planning  ap- 
proach which  may  provide  cost  effectiveness 
data  on  various  plans  to  be  developed  and 
also  permit  the  study  to  be  updated  readily 
in  the  future.   (FWD) 


32.   COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM  FOR  SOLID 
WASTES  MANAGEMENT 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  by  June,  1970. 
(c)  National  Association  of  Counties 
Research  Foundation,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service,  National  Center  for  Urban 
and  Industrial  Health.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  a  three-phased  project 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  disseminating  community  action  guides 
on  solid  wastes  management.   Phase  one 
has  as  its  goal  the  development  of  ten 
action  guides  pertaining  to  solid  wastes 
management  in  ten  different  subject  areas. 
Phase  two  consists  of  a  review  and  revision 
of  the  action  guides  by  representatives  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  government  offi- 
cials at  a  National  Solid  Wastes  Workshop. 
In  phase  three,  20  Regional  Solid  Wastes 
Management  Institutes  will  be  organized  and 
conducted  for  discussion  and  dissemination 
of  the  guides,  which  are  to  be  published 
and  distributed  through  the  American  County 
Government  magazine.   (NACO) 
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II.  Demography 

and  Human  Behavior 


•  POPULATION 


33.   PRINCIPLES  OF  DEMOGRAPHY 

(a)  Donald  J.  Bogue.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
John  Wiley  and  Sons  Inc.,  605  Third 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016,  1969, 
917  pp.   $16.50  per  copy.   LC  68-26847. 
The  author  is  preparing,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Evelyn  M.  Kitagawa,  a  com- 
panion volume,  A  Manual  of  Demographic 
Research  Techniques.   (c)  Individual 
research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Principles  of  Demography  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  comprehensive  treatise  cov- 
ering the  entire  field  of  population 
study.   It  was  designed  to  serve  a  dual 
purpose:   as  a  textbook  and  as  a  reference 
work. 

The  book  has  four  goals:   (1)  to  present 
demography  as  a  systematic  discipline; 
(2)  to  assemble  and  formulate  generaliza- 
tions and  principles  that  have  emerged  and 
are  emerging  from  demographic  research  and 
to  present  them  as  a  set  of  quasi  theories 
or  theories;  (3)  to  promote  an  internation- 
al approach  to  demography;  and  (4)  to  in- 
tegrate demography  with  other  social  sci- 
ences.  The  author  hopes,  in  this  present 
work,  to  help  establish  demography  as  a 
unique  systematic  discipline  and  to  shake 
it  out  of  its  historic  "population  prob- 
lems" mold. 

The  use  of  Principles  as  a  text  book  has 
been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  each 
chapter  has  been  written  as  a  more  or  less 
self-contained  essay,  so  the  material  may 
be  presented  in  almost  any  sequence  de- 
sired.  In  regard  to  its  function  as  a 
reference  work,  the  individual  chapters 
are  intended  to  represent  the  major  sub- 
fields  of  demography,  and  each  chapter  is 
designed  to  be  a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
that  particular  subfield.   Whenever  possi- 
ble, key  data  are  presented  to  verify  or 
support  the  generalizations  and  principles 
stated.   The  book  is,  in  a  sense,  a  "demo- 
graphic encyclopedia,"  organized  a  little 
more  along  topical  lines  than  is  the  usual 
encyclopedia.   The  index  has  been  prepared 


with  this  use  in  mind.   At  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  there  is  a  selected  bibliography. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  author's 
optimistic  opinion  concerning  the  important 
question  of  the  population  explosion.   He 
feels  that  the  United  Nations'  estimates — 
to  take  one  example  of  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  future  in  regard  to  population — se- 
riously underrate  the  impact  of  current  ef- 
forts at  fertility  control,  and  do  not  al- 
low for  the  even  more  intensive  develop- 
ments that  will  probably  occur  in  the  next 
35  years.   He  states  that  it  is  now  tech- 
nologically possible  and  operationally 
plausible  that  the  world  population  growth 
will  slacken  at  a  pace  such  that  it  will 
equal  about  5  billion  persons  in  the  year 
2000,  and  when  this  point  is  reached  growth 
rates  in  all  of  the  major  world  regions 
will  have  declined  to  zero  or  so  very 
nearly  so  that  there  will  be  little  anxiety 
about  a  population  crisis.   (CK) 


34.   URBAN  POPULATIONS,  HOUSEHOLDS,  AND 
HOUSING:   POSTWAR  CHARACTERISTICS 
AND  GROWTH:   PERSPECTIVES  TO  1985 

(a)  Irving  R.  Silver.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Transport  Report  68-2  of  Project 
TRANSPORT,  Highway  Transportation 
Program,  Department  of  City  and  Re- 
gional Planning,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02139,  February,  1968,  55  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Department 
of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  under 
sponsorship  of  General  Motors. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  implications  of 
differences  in  growth  in  central  cities 
and  the  remainder  of  the  metropolitan 
areas;  to  make  projections  to  1985  con- 
cerning urban  populations,  households,  and 
housing.   This  report  is  part  of  a  larger 
study  of  U.  S.  metropolitan  growth,  in- 
tended as  a  basis  for  projecting  the  scope 
and  nature  of  transportation  demand. 

Findings.   The  investigator  discovered  the 
following:   (1)  As  a  share  of  the  national 
total,  metropolitan  population  will  in- 
crease from  64  percent  in  1965  to  69  per- 
cent in  1985.   A  stagnation  in  population 
growth  is  expected  in  central  cities,  with 
the  population  remaining  constant  at  59.6 
million.   During  this  period,  suburban 
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population  will  nearly  double  and  account 
for  two-thirds  of  total  metropolitan  popu- 
lation.  (2)  The  trend  in  the  ratio  of 
households  to  adult  population  is  projected 
to  taper  off,  marked  by  a  slight  increase 
in  the  suburbs  and  decline  in  the  central 
cities.   (3)  Stagnation  in  real  income  is 
not  expected  to  continue  into  the  future 
in  central  cities.   Average  income  in  metro- 
politan areas  will  rise  from  $9,576  to 
$16,000.   (4)  While  a  slow  growth  in  home- 
ownership  will  take  place  in  the  central 
cities,  it  will  expand  rapidly  in  the  sub- 
urbs.  (5)  The  increase  in  homeownership , 
coupled  with  the  projected  stable  propor- 
tion of  one-unit  structures,  indicates  a 
growth  in  suburbs  of  row  housing,  garden 
apartments,  and  condominia  in  multi-unit 
structures.   (6)  To  accomodate  the  fore- 
casted increase  in  households,  the  housing 
stock  will  be  expanded  through  new  construc- 
tion, mostly  in  the  suburbs.   (7)  The 
leader  in  regional  growth,  both  proportion- 
ately and  absolutely,  will  be  the  West 
with  a  70  percent  increase.   Following  in 
order  will  be  the  South,  North  Central,  and 
Northeastern  regions.   (8)  About  half  the 
growth  of  households  in  the  nation  is  ex- 
pected in  metropolitan  areas  with  1960 
populations  of  one  million  and  more.   (SD) 


•  LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


35.   VOCATIONAL  TRAINING,  EMPLOYMENT, 
AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

(a)  Margot  Louria  and  others.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  in  three  parts:   (1)  "National 
Trends,"  January,  1969,   29  pp.; 
(2)  "Profiles  of  the  States,"  January, 
1969,  123  pp.;  and  (3)  "Profiles  of 
Nine  American  Cities,"  May,  1969,  168 
pp.,  by  Office  of  Programs  for  the 
Disadvantaged,  Office  of  Education, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  400  Maryland  Ave. ,  S.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20202.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  Education,  Office  of  Programs  for 
the  Disadvantaged.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  purpose  of  Part  I  is  to  ana- 
lyze the  problems  of  unemployed  youth  in 


the  context  of  changing  manpower  needs, 
unemployment  and  employment  trends,  and 
federally  sponsored  vocational  training 
programs.   Part  II  surveys  the  50  states 
in  order  to  explore  the  relationship  be- 
tween net  migration,  labor  force  projec- 
tions, unemployment,  and  federal  skill 
training  programs.   Part  III  examines  vo- 
cational education  and  employment  within 
the  setting  of  industrial  change  in  urban 
America,  particularly  for  minority  youth, 
and  the  requirements  for  manpower  and 
training  programs. 

Findings.   In  Part  I,  the  investigators 
found  that  the  occupational  structure 
will  undergo  a  marked  transformation  in 
the  1970' s  in  response  to  differential 
rates  of  growth  among  industries  and  tech- 
nological innovation.   This  will  result  in 
changes  in  occupational  requirements.   Non- 
whites  will  have  to  gain  access  to  white- 
collar  and  skilled  jobs  at  a  faster  rate 
than  they  have  in  recent  years  or  serious 
unemployment  will  result.   Entry-level 
jobs  have  to  be  created  and  structured 
into  careers  so  that  the  individual  may 
know  the  skills  and  training  required  at 
each  level  of  advancement  in  terms  of  life- 
cycle  career  needs.   In-depth  counseling 
must  be  included  as  an  integral  part  of 
job  development.   Guidance  must  be  ex- 
tended to  employers  so  that  they  may  under- 
stand the  background  of  disadvantaged  youth 
and  problems  of  adjustment  to  the  work 
environment.   Top  priority  should  be  given 
to  federal  funding  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  remedy  youth  unemploy- 
ment . 

The  investigators  reveal  in  Part  II  that 
migration  to  and  out  of  states,  from  one 
county  to  another,  and  within  local  areas 
is  closely  related  to  changing  economic 
conditions  and  employment  trends.   The 
projected  growth  rate  of  the  labor  force 
varies  considerably  from  state  to  state 
in  the  periods  1960-70  and  1970-80.   In 
the  Northeast  and  North  Central  regions, 
nonwhite  workers  are  expected  to  increase 
nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  total  labor 
force.   They  found  that  in  some  states  un- 
employment is  associated  with  industrial 
change,  particularly  where  there  has  been 
dependence  on  a  single  resource  industry, 
like  mining.   Unemployment  can  also  be 
caused  by  a  geographical  shift  of  an  in- 
dustry, as  with  textiles.   They  recommend 
planning  at  the  federal  and  state  levels 
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to  influence  the  direction  of  migration  and 
assist  in  resolving  the  specific  economic 
problems  facing  each  state. 

In  Part  III,  the  investigators  show  that 
urban  employment  is  declining  in  urban 
areas,  thus  reducing  jobs  in  the  core  areas 
of  the  cities.   This  situation,  coupled 
with  technological  change,  has  moved  the 
investigators  to  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations:  (1)  innovative  education  and 
skill  programs  are  required  for  continuous 
upgrading  of  the  labor  force  to  meet  man- 
power needs  for  technically  trained  per- 
sonnel; (2)  government  and  industry  should 
make  available  to  the  schools  manpower 
specialists  experienced  in  the  education 
and  training  of  the  disadvantaged;  (3)  the 
whole  range  of  supportive  services  must  be 
incorporated  into  vocational  education 
programs  including  transportation  to  and 
from  prospective  jobs;  (4)  better  feedback 
of  tomorrow's  jobs  to  local  vocational 
administrators  is  needed,  including  the 
number  of  students  to  be  trained  for  them; 
and  (5)  schools  should  provide  more  work- 
study  experiences  in  the  public  sector  in 
order  to  familiarize  students  with  career 
opportunities.   (SD) 


36.   THE  KERNER  COMMISSION  REPORT  AND 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

(a)  Irving  H.  Siegel.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Em- 
ployment Research,  300  South  Westnedge 
Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.   49007;  and 
1101  Seventeenth  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   20036,  January,  1969,  20 
pp.   One  copy  free;  $.25  per  each 
additional  copy.   A  paper  bearing  the 
same  title  was  submitted  with  oral 
testimony  June  4,  1968,  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress,  (c)  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for 
Employment  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  implications  of 
the  Kerner  Commission  Report  for  public 
economic  policy,  especially  policy  respect- 
ing employment;  to  determine  whether  the 
Kerner  Report  is  correct  in  asserting  that, 
despite  federal  efforts  in  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training,  and  despite  sustained 
general  economic  prosperity  and  growing 
skill  demands  of  automated  industry,  the 
goal  of  full  employment  has  become  in- 
creasingly hard  to  attain. 


Method.   Pertinent  federal  manpower  legis- 
lation, programs,  and  economic  and  social 
statistics  were  reviewed  and  analyzed. 

Findings.   Although  the  Kerner  Commission's 
proclaimed  goals  were  too  ambitious  in 
scope  and  scale  for  early  or  easy  fulfill- 
ment, an  increasingly  activist  federal 
government  is  helping  to  expand  the  fron- 
tiers of  job  opportunity  for  minorities 
and  is  thus  assisting  their  economic  im- 
provement in  the  face  of  grave  difficulties 
posed  by  educational  and  other  disabilities, 
by  racial  discrimination,  by  substantial 
rural-urban  migration,  and  by  considerable 
population  growth.   The  unevenness  of 
economic  and  social  advance,  however,  has 
exposed  historical  disparities  in  status 
between  whites  and  nonwhites  to  clearer 
view.   Governmental  and  private  actions 
already  taken  indicate  that  the  "white 
society,"  from  concern  as  well  as  from 
guilt,  has  great  capacity  and  will  to  at- 
tain a  proper  participation  of  minorities 
in  the  benefits  of  our  highly  productive 
technology.   A  more  activist  interpretation 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  points 
toward:   (1)  government's  assumption  of 
greater  responsibilities  as  employer  of 
first  resort,  rather  than  last  resort; 
(2)  determined  public  "job  creation,"  not 
only  through  governmental  initiative  and 
funding  but  also  through  cooperative 
governmental-private  training  and  other 
manpower-conditioning  programs;  (3)  general 
acceptance  of  the  Beveridgean  concept  of 
"full  employment"  (i.e.,  more  vacancies 
than  jobseekers);  and  (4)  general  accep- 
tance of  a  near-term  economic  goal  of 
three  percent  unemployment  without  ex- 
cessive price  inflation.   (IHS) 


37.   PUTTING  THE  HARD-CORE  UNEMPLOYED 
INTO  JOBS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  in  two  parts  under  the 
above  title  by  the  National  Citizens' 
Committee  for  Community  Relations, 
Community  Relations  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20530,  1968,  Part  I.  "Confer- 
ence Summary,"  38  pp.   $.35  per  copy; 
Part  II,  "Case  Studies,"  104  pp. 
$.65  per  copy.   Both  available  from 
the  National  Citizens'  Committee  or 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Justice,  Community 
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Relations  Service,  National  Citizens' 
Committee  for  Community  Relations, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Part  I  summarizes  the  Business- 
Civic  Leadership  Conference  on  Employment 
Problems,  held  June  5-7,  1967,  in  Chicago, 
which  brought  together  250  employers,  edu- 
cators, and  other  civic  leaders  who  are 
pioneering  programs  to  meet  the  crucial 
domestic  problem  of  putting  hard-core  un- 
employed and  underemployed  minority  group 
members  into  jobs.   The  conference  was  a 
how-to-do-it  meeting  of  those  who  are  con- 
vinced that  a  successful  attack  on  this 
problem  benefits  not  only  minority  groups 
but  industry,  the  community,  and  the  na- 
tion. 

The  National  Citizens'  Committee  for  Com- 
munity Relations  is  a  group  of  more  than 
400  leading  Americans  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  following  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.   Its  pur- 
pose is  to  enlist  the  skills  and  strengths 
of  these  leaders  in  supporting  the  nation's 
efforts  to  assure  equality  for  all.   Func- 
tioning as  an  adjunct  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service,  which  was  created  by 
Congress  to  help  communities  cope  with  dis- 
putes and  difficulties  rooted  in  racial  ■ 
and  ethnic  discrimination,  its  basic  con- 
cern is  to  help  cities  overcome  minority 
group  deprivations  which  lead  to  conflict. 
More  than  70  specific  projects  and  activi- 
ties— some  being  undertaken  by  individual 
companies  and  others  by  community-wide  or- 
ganizations— were  described  and  discussed 
at  the  conference. 

Part  II  contains  specific  programs  and  tech- 
niques to  use  in  solving  the  problem. 
These  cover  programs  within  a  company;  em- 
ployer-community job  programs;  cooperation 
of  employers'  associations  with  private 
and  public  agencies;  and  special  tools  and 
techniques.   The  last  mentioned  includes 
basic  education  as  well  as  job  training; 
strengthening  fair  housing  laws;  job  fairs 
to  reach  people  who  seldom  get  out  of  the 
ghetto;  more  specific  matching  of  peoples' 
abilities  to  job  requirements;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  bus  routes  to  ameliorate 
transportation  difficulties.   (CK) 


by  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore, 
Md.   21218,  1968,  294  pp.  +  appendices. 
$12.00  per  copy.   LC  68-21864.   (c)  Cam- 
bridge Center  for  Social  Studies,  un- 
der sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Office  of  Manpower  Policy, 
Evaluation,  and  the  Institute  for 
Social  Science  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  sorely  needed  infor- 
mation concerning  the  characteristics  and 
scope  of  private  unemployment-benefit  plans 
and  data  on  their  operations.   This  study 
deals  with  a  group  of  plans  called  Supple- 
mental Unemployment  Benefits,  SUB,  the 
largest  private  unemployment-benefit  plan, 
covering  between  two  and  three  million 
workers.   SUB  is  closely  related  to  labor's 
long-term  goal  of  a  guaranteed  annual  wage 
and  also  to  the  public  program,  bringing 
the  public-private  issue  into  focus.   The 
investigation  covers  the  first  decade  of 
SUB's  operations,  1955  through  1965,  and 
examines  the  following  problems:   why  SUB 
plans  came  into  existence;  how  and  why 
they  have  changed  over  time;  their  degree 
of  success  in  attaining  their  objectives; 
their  cost;  impact  on  other  social  goals; 
and  relation  to  public  unemployment  insur- 
ance.  It  is  the  investigator's  hope  that 
this  information  will  shed  some  light  on 
how  the  public  and  private  spheres  should 
share  the  task  of  providing  benefits  for 
the  unemployed. 

Findings.   The  original  decisions  made  by 
the  steel  and  auto  unions  and  Ford  Motor 
Company  regarding  SUB  have  proved  sound. 
There  have  been  no  fundamental  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  core  plans.   SUB  has 
been  generally  successful  in  extending 
coverage  and  eligibility  for  benefits.   It 
has  supplemented  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  by  at  least  50  percent.   SUB  has 
not  notably  changed  the  attitude  of  labor 
or  of  employers  toward  unemployment  insur- 
ance.  As  a  protection  against  unemployment, 
SUB  seems  to  bi;  more  adequate  than  either 
the  originally  proposed  guaranteed  annual 
wage  or  the  individual-account  plan.   By 
both  internal  and  external  norms  SUB's 
first  decade  must  be  judged  a  success. 
(SD) 


38.   GUARANTEED  INCOME  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED: 
THE  STORY  OF  SUB 

(a)  Joseph  M.  Becker.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 


39.   THE  NEGRO  AND  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

(a)  Louis  A.  Ferman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
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by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc. ,  111 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10003, 
1968,  155  pp.  +  appendices.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  University  of 
Michigan-Wayne  State  University,  In- 
stitute of  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Man- 
power Policy,  Evaluation,  and  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  and  implement  employment 
practices  that  will  provide  job  opportuni- 
ties for  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups 
whose  backgrounds  may  not  have  equipped 
them  to  fit  into  conventional  employment 
situations  or  who  are  subject  to  overt  or 
subtle  forms  of  discrimination  in  hiring 
and  promotion  through  interviews,  tests, 
or  educational  requirements. 

Method.   Interviews  were  conducted  in  late 
summer  and  fall  of  1964,  with  executives, 
union  officials,  and  both  black  and  white 
workers  in  20  companies  of  various  sizes 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  all  of 
whom  had  pledged  themselves  to  action  pro- 
grams in  equal  employment  opportunity. 
The  selection  was  not  random  but  designed 
to  cover  a  variety  of,  though  not  all,  em- 
ployment situations. 

Findings.   The  investigator  found  that: 
(1)  In  the  companies  studied,  relatively 
little  had  been  done  to  open  new  jobs  to 
Negro  workers.   Most  efforts  were  concen- 
trated in  recruiting  skilled  Negroes  rather 
than  in  providing  training  or  promoting 
those  already  hired.   (2)  Management  felt 
employment  opportunities  for  Negroes  could 
be  increased  best  by  improving  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Negro  workers,  rather  than  chang- 
ing conventional  standards  that  emphasize 
efficiency,  and  by  avoidance  of  measures 
not  part  of  the  company's  normal  employment 
system.   (3)  As  a  group,  Negroes  were  rated 
as  average  workers,  although  technicians 
and  professionals  were  highly  regarded 
and  the  unskilled  were  not.   (4)  Union 
leaders  generally  are  unwilling  to  accept 
measures  that  enhance  opportunities  for 
Negroes  if  these  steps  go  against  the 
institutions  of  seniority  and  apprentice- 
ship, although  they  generally  do  not  oppose 
equal  opportunity  practices  that  are  not 
in  opposition  to  job  rights  of  white  work- 
ers.  (5)  White  workers  often  conceded 
Negroes  faced  special  problems  but  felt 
they  should  not  get  special  treatment. 
(6)  Negro  workers  generally  felt,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  that  they  were  discriminated 


against  in  hiring,  promotion,  and  training 
and  said  they  did  not  receive  much  help 
from  their  white  co-workers.   (DJN) 


40.   UP  FROM  POVERTY:   NEW  CAREER  LADDERS 
FOR  NONPROFESSIONALS 

(a)  Frank  Riessman,  Hermine  I.  Popper, 
and  others.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by  Har- 
per &  Row,  Inc.,  49  East  33rd  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10016,  1968,  332  pp. 
$7.95  per  copy.   LC  68-15995.   (c)  In- 
dividual research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Up  from  Poverty  examines  the 
present  experience  and  thinking  about  the 
New  Careers  movement  in  order  to  help  in 
the  formulation  of  future  policy.   Its  23 
chapters  are  written  by  different  authors, 
many  of  whom  are  also  the  authors  of  the 
programs  they  describe.   The  work  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  handbook  for  those  active 
in  the  field  and  a  guidebook  for  those  who 
are  not.   Its  three  sections  bring  together 
the  public  view,  the  view  from  inside,  and 
a  view  of  the  future. 

In  this  book,  the  authors  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  the  New  Careers  movement.   In 
1966,  the  Scheuer  Subprof essional  Career 
Act  added  an  amendment  to  the  poverty  law 
providing  about  35  million  dollars  to  em- 
ploy and  train  nonprofessionals  for  jobs 
in  the  public  services.   Under  its  provi- 
sions, people  hired  from  the  disadvantaged 
community  work  as  auxiliary  personnel,  and 
can  receive  time  off  from  their  jobs  for 
education  which  will  qualify  them  for  more 
responsible  positions.   All  job  classifica- 
tions within  the  participating  public  agen- 
cies are  to  be  redefined  and  restructured 
so  that  employees  may,  if  they  choose,  move 
upward  toward  semiprof essional  and  profes- 
sional levels.   That  amendment  was  the  first 
of  several  federal  laws  to  provide  direc- 
tives and  funding  for  New  Careers  projects 
in  the  public  sector. 

The  focus  on  jobs  for  the  disadvantaged 
that  contain  the  valid  possibility  of 
growth  and  advancement  have  come  to  be 
seen  by  a  wide  variety  of  citizen  groups 
as  a  key  approach  to  some  of  the  most 
exacerbated  social  problems  of  our  day. 
But  despite  the  impetus  it  has  received 
from  poverty  legislation  and  experience, 
New  Careers  is  no  longer  a  poverty  program. 
It  is  a  broadly  conceived  approach  to  the 
reorganization  and  development  of  services, 
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education,  training,  and  manpower  develop- 
ment. 

New  Careers  gives  opportunity  to  the  non- 
credentialed;  older  people;  women  wanting 
to  return  to  work;  college  students  without 
a  particular  professional  orientation;  and 
others.  Much  of  the  alienation  and  power- 
lessness  in  society  is  related  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  dearth  of  meaningful  oppor- 
tunities for  all  people  at  all  ages.   The 
Program  tries  to  overcome  these  difficul- 
ties and  aims  toward  putting  "content" 
back  into  politics.   It  is  also  based  on 
the  theme  of  class  and  racial  integration. 
Only  such  a  program,  based  upon  benefits 
for  both  groups,  will  win  support  from 
both  groups. 

The  New  Careers  concept  has  both  national 
and  neighborhood  dimensions,  and  allows 
for  an  integration  of  the  two  levels.   It 
can  give  rise  to  a  world  antipoverty  move- 
ment particularly  directed  toward  the 
developing  nations,  who  need  to  build  a 
training  and  educational  capability  while 
simultaneously  providing  services  to  their 
populations. 

Previous  Research.   Frank  Riessman  and  A. 
Pearl,  New  Careers  for  the  Poor;  Frank 
Riessman,  J.  Cohen,  and  A.  Pearl,  Mental 
Health  of  the  Poor;  and  Frank  Riessman, 
The  Culturally  Deprived  Child;  also  by 
Frank  Riessman,  New  Careers:   A  Basic 
Strategy  Against  Poverty  (see  Item  16:3-41, 
below).   (CK) 


41.   NEW  CAREERS:   A  BASIC  STRATEGY 
AGAINST  POVERTY 

(a)  Frank  Riessman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Educational 
Fund,  260  Park  Ave.  South,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10010,  n.  d.,  27  pp.   $.50  per 
copy.   (c)  New  York  University,  New 
Careers  Development  Center.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  publication,  Frank 
Riessman  offers  the  reader  a  different 
treatment  of  the  New  Careers  movement. 
(See  Item  16:3-40,  above.)  This  booklet 
examines  New  Careers  as  a  strategy  by 
which  to  provide  meaningful  employment  for 
the  poor  at  a  time  when  technological  ad- 
vances are  eliminating  unskilled  jobs  while 
placing  a  greater  burden  on  various  profes- 
sionals whose  services  are  in  greater  de- 
mand and  whose  jobs  are  becoming  more 


complex. 

The  strategy  creates  new  social  service 
type  jobs  on  the  subprofessional  level, 
similar  to  teachers'  aides  and  mental 
health  workers.   This  provides  employment 
for  relatively  unskilled  workers,  giving 
them  a  source  of  income  plus  the  skill  and 
knowledge  to  advance,  possibly  to  full 
professional  status.   These  are  careers 
which  will  not  be  automated  out  of  existence. 
Such  subprofessionals  can  perform  tasks 
that  tend  to  bog  down  the  professional, 
preventing  him  from  using  his  skills  ef- 
ficiently.  Also,  they  can  make  social  ser- 
vices more  accessible  to  the  poor  because 
they  can  reach  those  with  whom  professionals 
generally  have  no  rapport .   Use  of  such 
subprofessionals  can  help  reduce  the  man- 
power shortage  in  education,  health,  and 
social  work.   (DJN) 


42.   NEW  CAREERS—REAL  JOBS  AND  OPPORTUNI- 
TY FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

(a)  Fred  Powledge.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
No.  427  in  the  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 
series,  by  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
Inc.,  381  Park  Ave.  South,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10016,  n.  d.   $.25  per  copy. 

(c)  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  "New  Careers,"  a  pro- 
gram of  training,  work,  and  education  that 
allows  those  without  "traditional  creden- 
tials" to  become  sufficiently  skilled  to 
move  up  the  career  ladder . 

Findings.   The  program  is  designed  to  train 
individuals  from  low  economic  and  education- 
al backgrounds  as  subprofessionals  in  the 
"human  services,"  where  there  is  a  great 
manpower  need.   The  author  finds  this  pro- 
gram to  be  an  effective  weapon  against  pov- 
erty, while  at  the  same  time  releasing  the 
more  highly  trained  professionals  for  more 
creative  and  supervisory  roles.   He  cites 
certain  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
gram:  (1)  the  failure  of  sponsoring  agen- 
cies to  build  genuine  career  ladders  into 
their  programs;  (2)  difficulties  of  get- 
ting authentic  educational  and  training 
components;  and  (3)  the  emphasis  placed 
on  using  only  the  best  educated,  most 
articulate,  most  upwardly  mobile  nonpro- 
fessionals, leaving  those  on  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  and  educational  scale  un- 
touched.  He  concludes  that  training  was 
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the  key  to  success  in  New  Careers,  and  that 

the  level  of  previous  education  was  not 

a  significant  factor  in  that  success.   (SD) 


procedures  where  they  exist;  and  the  joint 
international  reform  of  educational  sys- 
tems.  (HBK) 


43.   THE  BRAIN  DRAIN 


(a)  Walter  Adams  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  866 
Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022, 
1968,  273  pp.   $6.95  per  copy. 
LC  68-19818.   (c)  Individual  research. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  book  of  essays,  a  team 
of  international  experts  debate  the  inter- 
national manpower  crisis  known  as  "the 
brain  drain"  from  every  point  of  view  and 
propose  new  measures  to  correct  it. 

Today,  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  human 
capital  is  flowing  out  of  underdeveloped 
countries  that  can  little  afford  to  lose 
it  into  economies  already  abounding  in 
trained  scientific  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel.  The  United  States,  in  particular, 
has  attracted  thousands  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, doctors,  and  professional  workers 
from  such  nations  as  well  as  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent. 

In  a  recent  survey,  it  was  determined  that 
11,000  of  41,000  interns  and  residents  in 
Unites  States  hospitals  were  graduates  of 
foreign  medical  schools.   Of  these,  8,000 
were  from  developing  nations.   Most  of 
them  are  here  to  stay.   Ninety  percent  of 
the  students  from  certain  Asian  nations 
who  come  to  the  United  States  for  training 
never  return  home. 

Most  of  the  contributors  to  The  Brain  Drain 
agree  that  the  issue  is  inextricably  tied 
up  with  the  wider  general  problem  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries'  inability  to 
provide  a  political,  social,  and  economic 
milieu  that  will  encourage  the  intellectual 
and  scientific  elite.   This  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  brain  drain  crisis  are  dramat- 
ically illustrated  in  specific  case  studies 
of  countries  representing  both  the  European 
Common  Market  and  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. 

Proposals  for  specific  corrective  action 
are  made,  among  them  embargoes  at  the 
point  of  departure  and  greater  exclusive- 
ness  at  the  destination;  adjustment  of 
salary  differentials  and  new  programs 
creating  new  professional  opportunities; 
replacement  of  antiquated  bureaucratic 


44.   ECONOMIC  ISSUES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

(a)  Arthur  M.  Okun.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  as 
a  "Seminar  on  Manpower  Policy  and  Pro- 
gram," by  the  Manpower  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  14th  and 
Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20210,  1968,  34  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Manpower  Administration, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  the  transcript  of  a 
speech,  and  the  discussion  following,  given 
February  15,  1968,  at  a  Seminar  on  Man- 
power Policy  and  Program  sponsored  by  the 
Manpower  Administration,  by  Arthur  M.  Okun, 
who  had  just  been  installed  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.   His 
primary  concern  was  to  reconcile  high  em- 
ployment with  price  stability  in  a  rising 
economy.   To  this  end  he  made  three  recom- 
mendations:  (1)  an  income  tax  surcharge 
as  a  fiscal  restraint  on  the  economy; 
(2)  voluntary  restraint  from  both  business 
and  labor  in  those  industries  where  firms 
are  large  enough  to  have  a  major  influence 
on  prices;  and  (3)  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stability,  which 
would  deal  with  the  ways  in  which  infla- 
tionary bias  is  built  into  the  economy. 
(HBK) 


•  THE  FAMILY 


45.   FAMILIES  MOVING  INTO  LOW-RENT  HOUSING 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  with 
the  subtitle,  "Statistics  on  Low-Rent 
Public  Housing"  for  the  calendar  year 
1966,  by  Statistics  Branch,  Housing 
Assistance  Branch,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
1626  K  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20410,  January,  1968,  57  pp.  +  tables 
and  charts.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Housing  Assistance 
Administration,  Statistics  Branch. 

(d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  provide  statistics  on  the 
characteristics  of  families  moving  into 
low-rent  housing  in  the  calendar  year  1966. 

Method.   The  document  was  compiled  from 
reports  submitted  for  each  quarter  of  1966 
by  local  housing  authorities. 

Findings.   More  families — over  147,000 — 
moved  into  low-rent  public  housing  than  in 
any  previous  year.   Their  median  income  was 
$2,446,  less  than  the  medians  for  1964  and 
1965  but  higher  than  those  for  earlier 
years.   In  terms  of  purchasing  power  fami- 
lies admitted  in  1966  had  less  than  those 
admitted  in  any  year  since  1951.   There  was 
a  four  percent  increase  in  elderly  families 
admitted,  the  largest  in  the  last  four  years. 
The  figures  also  show  that  the  incomes  and 
rents  for  nonwhite  families  averaged  higher 
than  those  for  white  families.   (HBK) 


•  MIGRATION 


46.   THE  CLEVELAND  SOUTHERN  IN-MIGRANT 
STUDY:   WORKING  PAPER  NO.  2 

(a)  Gene  B.  Petersen  and  Laure  M. 
Sharp.   (b)  A  three-phase  project; 
status  not  reported.   Working  Paper 
No.  2  has  been  completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  "Highlights 
from  the  Survey  Data,"  by  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Science  Research,  Inc. , 
1200  Seventeenth  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20036,  June,  1968,  37  pp.  + 
tables.   $2.00  per  copy.   (c)  Bureau 
of  Social  Science  Research,  Inc. ,  un- 
der sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor.   (d)  14:2-69. 

Problem.   The  text  and  tables  of  this  work- 
ing paper  present  selected  preliminary  find- 
ings of  the  occupational  and  social  adjust- 
ment of  recent  migrants  from  southern  states 
to  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

Method.   The  data  presented  here  are  drawn 
from  preliminary  tabulations  of  the  results 
of  1,713  interviews  in  low-income  Cleveland 
neighborhoods  with  southern  in-migrants  and 
long  term  residents  of  the  city.   This  pre- 
sentation is  limited  to  a  statistical  pro- 
file of  the  migrants,  their  involvement  in 
experiences  with  the  world  of  work  in  Cleve- 
land, and  some  of  their  views  on  life.   Par- 
allel information  gained  from  the  interviews 
with  long-term  residents  is  presented  by  way 
of  comparison. 


Findings.   Preliminary  findings  are  pre- 
sented on:   (1)  origins  of  white  and  Negro 
migrants;  (2)  previous  urban  exposure; 
(3)  patterns  of  migration;  (4)  educational 
and  training  preparation;  (5)  motives  for 
migration;  (6)  mode  of  transportation  to 
Cleveland;  (7)  the  receiving  community  and 
orientation  to  the  city;  (8)  financing  and 
living  accommodations;  (9)  plans  for  future 
residence;  (10)  pre-migration  work  status, 
occupation,  and  wages;  (11)  occupation  in 
first  Cleveland  job  and  current  occupation; 

(12)  differences  in  real  income;  and 

(13)  channels  for  finding  jobs  and  barriers 
to  employment.   (ML) 


URBANIZATION 


47.   EAST  CLEVELAND: 
CHANGE 


RESPONSE  TO  URBAN 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. ,  Acorn  Park, 
Cambridge,  Mass.   02140,  April,  1969, 
326  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  City  of  East  Cleveland  and 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  processes  of 
aging  structures  and  facilities  and  racial 
change  in  the  residential  suburb  of  East 
Cleveland  in  the  emotional  context  gener- 
ated by  racial  confrontation,  and  the 
action  programs  formulated  to  cope  with 
them. 

In  1960,  2.4  percent  of  the  residents  were 
black.   Today  the  proportion  is  about  40 
percent,  most  of  the  increase  resulting 
from  an  exodus  from  the  central  city  of 
Cleveland.   From  1963  to  1967,  East 
Cleveland  fell  prey  to  blockbusters,  who 
instilled  panic  among  the  citizens.   The 
steady  migration  of  blacks  into  the  area 
and  whites  out  of  the  area  caused  a  de- 
cline in  financial  investments,  property 
values,  and  the  city's  tax  base.   City 
leaders  responded  by  instigating  specific 
action  programs  under  the  East  Cleveland 
Community  Development  Program.   This  re- 
port covers  proposals  to  be  completed  by 
1975  at  a  cost  of  $50  million.   It  dis- 
cusses such  topics  as  the  confrontation 
with  change,  East  Cleveland's  residents  and 
development  potential,  programs  of  physical 
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development  and  community  services,  de- 
veloping capabilities  and  resources  for 
action,  and  implications  of  metropolitan, 
state,  and  federal  actions. 

The  investigators  feel  that  this  program 
should  provide  guidelines  for  other  com- 
munities.  They  list  four  significant 
features  of  the  program:   (1)  the  program 
is  a  total  approach  to  community  change, 
encompassing  physical,  social,  and  orga- 
nization change;  (2)  an  immediate  action 
program  was  launched  on  several  fronts 
simultaneously  with  research  and  planning; 
(3)  a  plan  and  process  were  developed 
specifically  in  response  to  the  phenomenon 
of  rapid  social  change;  and  (4)  resident 
task  forces  were  established  to  aid  in 
preparation  of  every  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram.  (SD) 


48.   CHANGE  AND  RENEWAL  IN  AN  URBAN 
COMMUNITY:   FIVE  CASE  STUDIES 
OF  DETROIT 

(a)  Eleanor  Paperno  Wolf,  Charles  N. 
Lebeaux,  Shirley  Terreberry,  Harriet 
Saperstein.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  as  a 
monograph  in  the  Praeger  Special 
Studies  series  in  U.  S.  Economic  and 
Social  Development,  by  Frederick  A. 
Praeger,  Inc.,  Ill  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10003,  1969,  576  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   LC  68-21158. 

(c)  Wayne  State  University,  Institute 
for  Research  in  Urban  Studies,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  City  of  Detroit. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  examines  the  proc- 
esses devised  to  meet  the  crisis  of  the 
cities.   Of  particular  interest  to  the 
investigators  were  the  life  and  problems 
of  inner-city  populations,  the  social 
effect  of  relocation,  and  the  dynamics  of 
changing  and  newly  created  neighborhoods. 
This  analysis  involves  case  studies  of 
five  areas  of  Detroit:   Part  I  considers 
stability  and  change  in  the  Bagley  area, 
a  middle-class  neighborhood;  Part  II  fo- 
cuses on  renewal  in  the  Lafayette  Park 
area  of  the  inner  city;  Part  III  studies 
the  low-income  Negro  area  of  Census  Tract 
No.  515,  and  Parts  IV  and  V  deal  with 
residents'  views  on  household  relocation 
and  owners'  views  on  business  relocation, 
respectively. 


Both  the  Bagley  area  and  Lafayette  Park 
are  examples  of  attempts  to  influence  the 
racial-social  class  mix  of  population  in 
the  urban  space.   Lafayette  Park  was  cre- 
ated under  an  urban  renewal  program  to 
improve  the  tax  base,  revitalize  the  core 
city  area,  and  recapture  middle-class 
households.   In  the  Bagley  area,  the  neigh- 
borhood responded  to  population  change  by 
attempting  through  local  voluntarism  to 
maintain  the  area  as  a  racially  mixed  but 
middle-class  neighborhood.   These  areas 
exemplify  efforts  to  discourage  the  flight 
of  white,  middle-class  households  to  the 
suburbs.   The  relocation  studies  and  the 
study  of  Census  Tract  No.  515  are  concerned 
with  the  impact  of  urban  renewal  upon  those 
most  directly  involved.   The  No.  515  study 
represents  the  "before,"  and  the  relocation 
analyses  were  the  "after." 

Findings.   Generally,  the  investigators 
found  that  attempts  to  meet  the  urban  cri- 
sis by  a  purposeful  spatial  reordering  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  areas  were  not 
very  effective.   The  Bagley  area,  partic- 
ularly, is  fast  becoming  predominantly 
Negro,  although  Lafayette  Park  has  achieved 
measured  success.   The  findings  of  the  re- 
newal studies  confirm  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  urban  renewal  and  raise  questions 
of  a  more  fundamental,  human  nature.  More 
than  ever,  urban  renewal  appears  irrele- 
vant to  basic  needs — at  best,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  do  what  can  be  done  because 
political  support  for  what  should  be  done 
is  lacking.   (SD) 


49.   THE  QUALITY  OF  URBAN  LIFE 

(a)   Henry  J.  Schmandt  and  Warner 
Bloomberg,  Jr.  (eds.).   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Vol.  3,  Urban  Affairs  Annual  Re- 
views ,  by  Sage  Publications,  Inc., 
275  South  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.   90212,  1969,  590  pp.   $20.00 
per  copy.   LC  69-18752.   (c)  Indi- 
vidual research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   A  major  purpose  of  this  book  is 
to  explore  the  diversity  of  concerns  which 
must  be  dealt  with  if  we  are  to  face  what 
we  have  created,  both  intentionally  and 
unintentionally,  and  rebuild  a  better 
society  of  cities. 

There  are  24  contributors,  from  such  fields 
as  political  science,  sociology,  planning, 
journalism,  economics,  geography,  education, 
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international  relations,  public  admin- 
istration, the  fine  arts,  and  medicine. 
The  four  parts  into  which  the  book  is  di- 
vided cover:   (1)  "Perspectives  on  the 
Urban  Milieu";  (2)  "Controlling  the  Urban 
Environment";  (3)  "Of  Problems,  Politics, 
and  Planners:   The  American  Scene";  and 
(4)  "Urban  Order,  Present  and  Potential." 

The  three  essays  of  the  first  part  have  an 
essentially  historical  perspective.   The 
second  section,  in  its  four  essays,  con- 
siders the  relationship  of  planning  and 
technology  to  the  question  of  control  over 
the  urban  environment.   The  third  contains 
seven  articles,  more  specific  in  subject 
matter,  which  cover  mental  health,  the 
performing  arts,  mass  media,  education, 
and  the  political  process.   The  five  chap- 
ters of  the  concluding  section  consider  the 
institutional  and  normative  foundations 
essential  for  enhancing  the  quality  of  ur- 
ban life. 

The  final  chapter  seeks  to  find  the  road 
to  a  better  society.   The  author's  position 
is  that  we  cannot  make  sense  of  the  complex 
and  changing  urban  world  as  long  as  we  know 
about  it  only  in  a  fragmentary  manner. 
Yet  we  must  make  sense  of  it  if  we  are  to 
be  able  to  reconstruct  it.   Technologi- 
cally, the  social  world  is  well  integrated, 
but  sociologically  and  morally — that  is, 
in  terms  of  a  common  set  of  values — it  is 
blurred  and  incongruous.   (CK) 


50.   RURAL  TO  URBAN  ADJUSTMENT 

(a)  Jane  A.  Abramson.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  ARDA  Research  report  No.  RE-4,  by 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Forestry 
and  Rural  Development,  161  Laurier 
Ave.  West,  Ottawa  4,  Canada,  May,  1968, 
160  pp.  +  appendices.   (c)  Canadian 
Centre  for  Community  Studies, 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Forestry  and  Rural  Development,  Rural 
Development  Branch.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  what  happens  when 
families  struggle  with  the  decision  to 
give  up  farming,  and  how  this  struggle 
carries  over  and  influences  adjustments 
following  migration  into  an  urban  milieu. 
These  rural  migrants  tend  to  move  into 
low-status  positions,  provide  the  basis 
for  the  mobility  of  native  urbanites,  and 
suffer  the  penalties  of  being  relatively 


poor  strangers  in  an  urban  society. 

Method.   The  researchers  conducted  per- 
sonal interviews  with  100  former  farm 
operators  who  were  living  in  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan.   In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  inclusion,  respondents  had  to:   (a) 
have  owned  or  operated  a  farm  for  at  least 
three  years  before  their  removal;  (b)  have 
left  their  farms  within  ten  years  of  the 
interview;  and  (c)  have  been  below  retire- 
ment age  and  still  in  the  labor  force  at 
the  time  of  removal. 

Findings.   Isolation  from  medical  services, 
secondary  schools,  advanced  training  fa- 
cilities, and  opportunities  for  social  con- 
tacts were  important  disadvantages  leading 
to  migration.   While  the  farm  situation 
was  one  of  material  deprivation,  it  pro- 
vided sources  of  psychic  satisfaction  which 
tended  to  delay  mobility  and  to  make  urban 
life,  by  contrast,  less  interesting  and 
rewarding.   Because  of  the  number  and  seri- 
ousness of  the  changes  that  must  be  made 
in  moving  from  farm  operator  to  city  wage 
earner,  and  because  of  the  uncertain  and 
limited  prospects  in  the  city,  the  deci- 
sion process  preceding  migration  usually 
extended  over  a  considerable  number  of 
years.   In  general,  those  for  whom  the 
decision  was  longer  and  harder  had  a  more 
difficult  period  of  adjustment.   After 
migration,  the  process  of  adjustment  ex- 
tends over  a  considerable  period  as  the 
migrant  strives  to  make  changes  in  himself 
and  in  his  situation.   Commonly,  two  years 
might  pass  before  the  family  has  achieved 
sufficient  economic  security  to  support 
types  of  positive  adjustment.   Generally, 
ability  to  do  a  variety  of  jobs,  character 
and  personality  assets,  positive  attitudes 
toward  physical  work,  stable  family  situ- 
ations, high  motivation  to  achieve  economic 
security  and  upward  mobility,  and  satis- 
faction within  the  improvement  in  their 
children's  educational  opportunities  seem 
to  have  made  many  of  them  more  successful 
in  adjusting  to  the  urban  environment  than 
might  have  been  predicted.   However,  the 
group  as  a  whole  still  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
advantaged one  within  the  city.   (HBK) 


51.   RESOURCE-CONSERVING  URBANISM  IN  SOUTH 
ASIA  III:   TWO  NUCLEAR-POWERED  AGRO- 
INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEXES 

(a)  Richard  L.  Meier.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
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as  Working  Paper  No.  85,  by  the  Center 
for  Planning  and  Development,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94720,  1968,  107  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  Institute  of  Urban  and 
Regional  Development,  Center  for 
Planning  and  Development  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
studies  that  construct  new  approaches  to 
the  design  and  development  of  cities  in 
South  Asia.   In  this  work  the  investigator 
explores  a  basic  assumption  underlying 
his  previous  two  studies:   the  wastelands 
of  poor  countries  like  India  could  provide 
a  large  share  of  the  stable  diet  needed  to 
support  the  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  who  would  find  greater  opportunities 
if  they  were  to  move  to  cities.   By  putting 
solar  energy  over  deserts  and  swamps  to 
work  in  the  production  of  food,  the  cities 
can  concentrate  on  other  goods  and  services 
necessary  for  the  elimination  of  poverty. 
To  look  into  the  viability  of  this  assump- 
tion, Meier  has  undertaken  an  analysis  of 
the  potentials  of  a  nuclear-powered  agro- 
industrial  complex  on  two  possible  sites 
in  India  and  the  Sinai. 

The  first  of  the  previous  studies  by  the 
investigator  argued  that  Western  methods 
of  building  and  operating  cities  would  no 
longer  work  in  the  Orient.   An  alternative 
proposal  showed  that  there  were  no  real 
technical  or  economic  difficulties  to  pre- 
vent a  formation  of  continuous,  polycentric 
urban  areas  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.   The 
second  study  proposed  methods  for  reducing 
the  social  costs  of  migration,  and  systems 
for  organizing  the  core  of  the  metropolis 
that  conserved  energy,  water,  land,  and 
capital.   It  concluded  that  if  Indian  pop- 
ulation exceeded  1,500  million,  the  costs 
of  the  urbanization  process  would  increase 
greatly. 

Findings.   The  investigator  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions:   (1)  Investigations 
of  the  specific  implications  of  locales  in 
India  and  the  Sinai  region  uncovered  no 
significant  difficulties  likely  to  render 
the  complex  infeasible.   Physical,  finan- 
cial, economic,  organizational,  cultural, 
and  political  constraints  were  analyzed. 
(2)  Six  new  "building  blocks"  for  the 
integration  of  the  complex  are  proposed 
for  immediate  study,  based  on  by-products 
and  co-products  associated  with  the  ear- 
lier proposal — dairy,  chicken,  fish,  paper, 


plastics,  and  tourism  industries.   (3)  The 
relationships  among  transportation,  stor- 
age, and  land  use  need  to  be  carefully 
analyzed  before  urban  and  regional  plan- 
ning can  be  undertaken.   (4)  Thorough 
legal  studies  of  the  charter  for  the 
managing  corporation,  the  appropriate 
legal  provisions  for  land  tenure,  and  em- 
ployment policy  have  a  high  priority  at 
this  stage.   (SD) 


52.   URBAN  ANTHROPOLOGY 

(a)  Elizabeth  M.  Eddy  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  Southern  Anthropological 
Society  Proceedings  No.  2,  by  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  Press,  Athens,  Ga. 
30601,  1968,  100  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  Southern  Anthropological 
Society,  under  sponsorship  of  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  Department  of  Soci- 
ology and  Anthropology.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  recent  years  anthropologists 
have  been  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
relevance  and  relationship  of  their  dis- 
cipline to  urban  studies.   This  volume  re- 
flects this  growing  interest  and  provides 
an  indication  of  the  perspectives  and 
insights  that  anthropology  can  bring  to  an 
understanding  of  urban  phenomena. 

The  papers  herein  were  presented  as  part 
of  two  symposia  and  one  voluntary  session 
of  contributed  papers  which  were  organized 
in  connection  with  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Southern  Anthropological  Society  in 
Gainesville,  Florida,  in  February,  1968. 
The  theme  of  this  Annual  Meeting  was  Urban 
Anthropology. 

The  first  paper  sets  the  keynote  for  the 
volume  by  indicating  the  empirical  dis- 
tortions that  occur  when  anthropologists 
undertaking  urban  studies  lose  sight  of 
their  holistic  perspective  and  fail  to 
see  cities  as  objects  of  study  in  them- 
selves and  establish  a  basis  for  cross- 
cultural  comparisons. 

The  second  paper  discusses  the  relevance  of 
archeology  to  urban  studies.   The  third 
warns  against  the  anti-urban  ethos  common- 
ly found  in  many  scientific  and  lay  writings 
about  the  city  and  argues  that  anthropolo- 
gists have  much  to  offer  to  the  study  of 
cities. 

The  next  paper  gives  serious  attention  to 
the  content  of  anthropological  ethnographies 
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of  cities.   The  author  is  critical  of  the 
traditional  emphasis  of  field  work  done  in 
cities,  an  emphasis  which  has  not  given 
adequate  attention  to  the  interrelated 
social  entities  of  which  the  city  is  a 
part.   The  fifth  paper  also  emphasizes  the 
need  to  view  urbanism  in  its  wider  cultural 
context,  and  points  out  the  value  of  dynam- 
ic structural  models  which  allow  rural- 
urban  connections  to  be  examined  within  or- 
ganizational processes.   In  the  following 
paper,  the  author  discusses  African  urban 
studies  and  argues  for  theoretical  models 
which  recognize  fields  of  social  interac- 
tion and  take  into  account  situational 
variations. 

The  special  contribution  that  anthropolo- 
gists can  make  to  an  understanding  of  social 
class  in  urban  settings  is  illustrated  in 
the  seventh  paper.   The  author  submits 
that  in  order  to  understand  the  process  of 
acculturation  in  Latin  American  cities, 
one  must  examine  the  rapidly  changing  ur- 
ban environment,  the  relationship  of  cities 
to  their  surrounding  countrysides,  the 
disintegration  of  traditional  urban  struc- 
tures, and  the  role  of  the  mass  media. 
The  eighth  discussion  turns  to  a  study  of 
Puerto  Limon  in  Costa  Rica.   Intracommunity, 
urban-rural,  urban-national,  and  urban- 
international  relations  are  all  examined. 

The  concluding  comments  assess  the  present 
state  of  urban  anthropology,  especially  as 
reflected  in  the  papers  in  this  volume. 
They  also  provide  a  forward  look  into 
needed  strategies  on  the  part  of  those  an- 
thropologists who  will  increasingly  devote 
their  research  skills  to  the  problem  of 
understanding  urban  phenomena.   (EME  and 
CK) 


53.   URBANIZATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Robert  T.  Holt,  Frank  Miller, 
Pertti  Pelto,  Charles  Mundale, 
Barbara  Simon,  Richard  Blue,  and 
Betty  Sherman.   (b)  In  process.   The 
Miller-Pelto  data  from  Mexico  is 
being  analyzed  with  a  proposed  volume 
of  papers  on  the  Ciudad  Sahagun  re- 
search expected  by  January  1,  1970, 
including  a  doctoral  dissertation  by 
Charles  Mundale.   Richard  Blue's  data 
from  the  Indian  site  is  in  coding 
form  with  a  monograph  expected  by 
September  1,  1969.   Completion  of 
Betty  Sherman's  Indian  data  is 


expected  by  July  1,  1969.   (c)  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Center  for 
Comparative  Studies  in  Technological 
Development  and  Social  Change,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  Doherty 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  explore  the  relationship 
between  technological  development  and 
social  change,  particularly  as  manifested 
in  urban  areas  and  their  surrounding 
hinterlands.   New  industrial  sites  in  Mex- 
ico and  India  were  chosen  for  two  major 
reasons:   (1)  developments  that  normally 
take  decades  to  appear  occur  in  a  few  years; 
and  (2)  they  provide  a  setting  where  the 
impact  of  rapid  industrialization  can  be 
examined  relatively  independently  of  the 
more  traditional  social  organizations  that 
occur  in  older  cities  built  largely  on 
traditional  handicraft  industries,  commerce, 
and  government  agencies. 

At  the  new  industrial  complex  of  Ciudad 
Sahagun  in  Mexico,  the  investigators  are 
analyzing  the  impact  of  industrialization 
at  four  societal  levels:   (1)  the  effect 
of  the  inter-village  system  of  networks 
that  surround  it;  (2)  the  effect  on  devel- 
opment of  institutional  complexity  in  the 
communities;  (3)  the  effect  on  the  social 
organization  at  the  level  of  the  household; 
and  (4)  the  effect  on  the  lives  and 
thoughts  of  individuals.   The  Indian  proj- 
ect focuses  on  aspects  of  political,  so- 
cial and  economic  development  in  the  in- 
dustrial towns  of  Bhilai  and  Faridabad. 
It  deals  mainly  with  two  problems:   (1) 
the  organization  and  function  of  voluntary 
organizations  which  the  investigators  an- 
ticipate will  be  more  like  those  found  in 
an  industrial  society  than  those  found  in 
older  cities,  since  the  cities'  populations 
have  come  from  different  regions  and  have 
no  established  social  infrastructures;  and 
(2)  state  and  federal  governmental  rela- 
tions with  the  new  towns.   (SD) 


•  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


54.   OVERLIVE:   POWER,  POVERTY,  AND  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

(a)  William  M.  Birenbaum.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  Delacorte  Press,  750  Third 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017,  1969, 
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206  pp.   $4.95  per  copy.   LC  68-9267. 
(c)  Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  book,  William  M. 
Birenbaum  discusses  the  role  of  the  uni- 
versity in  modern  American  urban  society. 
He  defines  the  American  "overlive  society" 
as  one  in  which  a  substantial  number  of  the 
citizens  do  not  share  in  the  technological 
and  industrial  success  which  is  there  for 
all  to  see;  and  in  which  many  of  those  who 
do,  fail  to  discover  any  meaning  in  the 
success.   The  restiveness  and  dissatis- 
faction which  pervade  life  in  the  United 
States  stem  from  this  "overlive"  theory. 

The  university  has  traditionally,  if  brief- 
ly, been  defined  as  "people  who  come  to- 
gether as  a  community  of  scholars  to  think." 
This  concept  has  tended  to  maintain  the 
separation  of  the  university  and  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  located.   Such  uni- 
versities, organized  according  to  academic 
disciplines,  are  not  equipped  to  handle 
the  problems  that  arise  in  the  new  urban 
society.   For  these  reasons  the  college 
campus  is  a  decaying  community. 

Findings.   To  meet  these  urban  problems 
Birenbaum  recommends  a  total  change  in  the 
educational  system  beginning  on  the  lowest 
levels.   (1)  He  maintains  that  at  14  or  15 
most  youths  today  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  various  economic,  political, 
social,  and  cultural  demands  of  the 
postschool,  adult  world  begin  to  deeply 
influence  their  formal  education  and  day- 
to-day  lives.   It  is  also  during  this  pe- 
riod that  the  existing  systems  begin  to 
close  rather  than  open  doors  for  formal 
education.   Cooperation  between  existing 
higher  and  lower  educational  systems  could 
make  the  high  school  period  a  meaningful 
one.   (2)  Since  an  academic  institution 
has  a  large  effect  on  the  community  in 
which  it  is  located,  Birenbaum  recommends 
the  establishment  of  universities  in  the 
black  urban  neighborhoods.   The  trustees 
of  these  institutions  should  be  selected 
from  the  people  living  in  or  with  a  vested 
interest  in  the  community  each  serves. 
(3)  Because  the  urban  environment  includes 
resources  relevant  to  the  various  units  of 
the  university,  these  units  should  be  built 
in  proximity  to  them,  rather  than  as  one 
monolithic,  exclusive  superblock.   (4)  It 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  people  learn 
both  by  thinking  and  by  doing.   Therefore 
the  new  urban  college,  following  the  12- 
month  urban  calendar,  should  insure  to 
every  student  part-time  employment  in  an 
internship  position  intimately  connected 


to  his  declared  professional,  educational 
goal  and/or  academic  subject  of  greatest 
interest  at  the  point  of  admission.   (5) 
Since  people  learn  best  that  which  is 
relevant  to  the  events  and  experiences 
which  they  know,  knowledge  (or  at  least 
portions  of  it)  should  be  reorganized 
around  problems  that  are  known  to  the 
students.   (6)  Students  should  be  allowed 
to  share  their  special  knowledge  with 
their  teachers.   In  the  adult  world  of 
learning,  which  a  university  should  be, 
everybody  is  a  teacher  and  everybody  is 
a  student.   That's  the  ultimate  meaning 
of  a  community  of  scholars.   (HBK) 


55.   THE  CONCEPT  OF  COMMUNITY 

(a)  David  W.  Minar  and  Scott  Greer 
(eds.).   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  "Readings 
with  Interpretations' 
Publishing  Co. ,  529  S. 
Chicago,  111.   60605,  1969,  370  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   LC  68-8150. 
(c)  Individual  research. 


by  Aldine 
Wabash  Ave, 


(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  explore  the  various  meanings 
of  "community,"  the  editors  have  selected 
readings  from  ancient  and  modern  sources 
in  political  philosophy,  empirical  social 
science,  anthropology,  sociology,  history, 
political  science,  and  literature. 

Ecologically  "community"  refers  to  a 
physical  concentration  of  individuals  in 
one  place;  but  it  may  also  refer  to  the 
social  organization  among  a  concentration 
of  individuals.   In  this  second  sense 
community  is  both  empirically  descriptive 
and  normatively  toned:   "it  refers  both 
to  the  unit  of  a  society  as  it  is  and  to 
the  aspects  of  the  unit  that  are  valued  if 
they  exist,  desired  in  their  absence." 
The  book  discusses  both  elements  of  com- 
munity placing  a  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
political  because  the  editors  feel  that 
the  two  meanings — empirically  given  and 
normatively  prescribed — come  together  only 
in  the  polity. 

Each  chapter  of  the  book  consists  of  at 
least  two  readings  prefaced  by  the  editors. 
The  selections  tend  to  provide  penetrating 
insights  into  various  aspects  of  community. 
The  roots  of  the  community  in  social  life 
are  illustrated  by  such  writers  as  George 
Homans,  William  Golding,  Ruth  Benedict, 
Isaac  B.  Singer,  Robert  Redfield,  Thomas 
Wolfe,  Scott  Greer,  H.  D.  F.  Kitto,  and 
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Thucydides.   Selections  from  Van  Wyck 
Brooks,  Thorstein  Veblen,  Henri  Pirenne, 
Charles  Dickens,  Sinclair  Lewis,  David  W. 
Minar,  Thomas  Paine,  Vernon  L.  Arnett, 
W.  F.  Cottrell,  William  J.  Goode,  Norton 
E.  Long,  and  C.  P.  Snow  point  to  the 
various  kinds  of  communities.   Aristotle, 
T.  H.  White,  William  Brammer,  William  L. 
Riordon,  Edward  Shils  and  Michael  Young, 
Leo  van  Hoey,  and  Lawrence  Durrell  speak 
of  the  relationship  of  polities  and  the 
community. 

Social  change  and  community  in  today's 
world  are  described  by  Daniel  Lerner, 
W.  F.  Cottrell,  Hans  Gerth  and  C.  Wright 
Mills,  Edward  Shils,  Anthony  Burgess,  John 
Dewey,  Robert  Penn  Warren  (including  an 
interview  with  Ralph  Ellison) ,  and  Paul 
Goodman.   (HBK) 


56.   AN  ESSAY  ON  LIBERATION 

(a)  Herbert  Marcuse.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.   10016,  February,  1969,  112 
pp.   $5.95  per  copy,  hardbound; 
$1.95,  paper.   LC  69-15591.   (c)  In- 
dividual research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Of  interest  to  our  readers  who 
are  concerned  not  only  with  immediate 
solutions  to  urban  and  regional  problems, 
but  with  a  long-range  revamping  of  man, 
himself,  is  this  rather  startling  book  by 
Herbert  Marcuse.   In  An  Essay  on  Liberation, 
Marcuse  explores  the  possibilities  of  a 
new  freedom  for  man  in  a  society  charac- 
terized by  a  state  of  well-being  that 
would  produce  a  significant  change  in  the 
quality  of  life,  itself.   He  proposes  a 
Utopian  system  based  on  a  restructuring  of 
man's  basic  needs,  directed  toward  the 
elimination  of  domination  and  exploitation 
of  man  by  man,  and  the  tools  he  has  devised 
for  these  purposes.   The  setting  for  this 
type  of  society  is  inherently  possible 
through  the  technological  forces  of  ad- 
vanced capitalism  and  socialism.   Rational 
use  of  these  forces  would  terminate  pover- 
ty throughout  the  world  in  the  near  future. 
However,  the  bureaucratic  structures  of 
capitalism  and  socialism  would  still  be 
repressive  and  maintain  the  domination 
and  exploitation  Marcuse  wants  to  eradi- 
cate. 

Marcuse  feels  his  aim  can  be  realized  only 
by  a  totally  new  approach  to  life  itself. 


The  question  will  no  longer  be  how  the 
individual  can  satisfy  his  own  needs  with- 
out hurting  others.   Rather  he  will  then 
have  to  consider  how  he  can  satisfy  his 
needs  without  hurting  himself,  without 
maintaining  through  his  aspirations  and 
satisfactions,  his  dependence  on  an  ex- 
ploitative apparatus,  which,  in  satisfying 
his  needs,  perpetuates  his  servitude.   The 
new  goals,  institutions,  and  relation  to 
the  production  of  goods  must  reflect  new 
needs,  different  from  those  prevalent  in 
an  exploitative  society.   This  change 
would  take  place  in  the  very  biological 
nature  of  the  individual,  involving  the 
instinctual  basis  for  freedom.   "Freedom 
would  become  the  environment  of  an  organism 
which  is  no  longer  capable  of  adapting  to 
the  competitive  performances  required  for 
well-being  under  domination,  no  longer 
capable  of  tolerating  the  aggressiveness, 
brutality,  and  ugliness  of  the  established 
way  of  life." 

Labor  pains  are  already  beginning  to  ap- 
pear, receiving  expression  in  all  forms 
of  societal  rebellion.   No  matter  what  the 
overt  purposes  of  these  rebellions,  no 
matter  how  remote  they  may  be  from  Marcuse 's 
system,  no  matter  how  destructive  they 
may  appear,  there  is  a  common  bond  among 
them,  the  refusal  of  their  society  as  it 
now  exists.   "It  makes  them  reject  the 
rules  of  the  game  that  is  rigged  against 
them,  the  ancient  strategy  of  patience 
and  persuasion,  the  reliance  on  the  Good 
Will  in  the  Establishment,  its  false  and 
immoral  comforts,  its  cruel  affluence." 
(SD) 


57.  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  LINKS  IN  THE 
URBAN  OCCUPATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF 
SOUTHERN  APPALACHIAN  MIGRANTS 

(a)  Mary  B.  Harmeling.   (b)  A  doc- 
toral dissertation  completed.   Copy 
available  on  loan  from  the  investiga- 
tor at  24  Marian  Drive,  Lakeside 
Park,  Covington,  Ky.   41017. 

(c)  Fordham  University,  Department 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment of  Southern  Appalachian  migrants  to 
urban  society,  focusing  on  the  early  ex- 
periences of  the  migrants  in  the  city. 
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Hypothesis.   Social  links — Appalachian 
relatives  and  friends  residing  in  the  urban 
area — and  cultural  links — similarities  and 
reciprocals  (complementary  or  intermeshing 
elements)  between  the  Appalachian  and  ur- 
ban cultures — contribute  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  migrants.   The  hypothesis  expresses 
a  basic  tenet  of  prevailing  theories  of 
assimilation,  i.e.,  that  community  strength 
is  a  central  factor  in  adjustment  and  assim- 
ilation. 

Method.   Data  were  drawn  from  interviews 
with  51  families  who  migrated  from  south- 
eastern Kentucky  to  a  northern  Kentucky 
metropolitan  county  approximately  two  years 
prior  to  the  field  work;  the  families  in- 
cluded some  who  had  returned  to  Appalachia. 
A  case  study  approach  treated  each  family 
as  a  unit  and  considered  it  in  some  inter- 
nal aspects  and  in  its  development  of  con- 
nections to  the  urban  socio-cultural  struc- 
ture.  Analysis  proceeded  according  to 
institutions,  detailing  the  families'  ac- 
tivities in  employment,  housing,  education, 
religion,  politics,  health  and  welfare, 
purchasing,  and  visiting.   Interviews 
covered  basic  information  concerning  the 
family  members,  their  Appalachian  style  of 
life,  their  migrations,  their  contacts  and 
responses  to  urban  institutions,  and  their 
continuing  associations  in  the  city.   A 
wide  range  of  descriptive  data  were  devel- 
oped from  these  interviews. 

Findings.   Social  links  were  functional 
for  some  of  the  migrants,  especially  in 
establishing  their  initial  employment  and 
housing  contacts  in  the  city.   Cultural 
links  did  not  appear  immediately,  but  a 
slight  trend  was  noted  as  the  migrants 
became  better  established  and  able  to  seek 
out  types  of  contacts  familiar  to  them. 
Neither  social  nor  cultural  links,  however, 
were  directly  related  to  adjustment,  as 
indicated  by  continuity  of  attachment  to 
and  favorable  attitude  toward  urban  insti- 
tutions or  urban  life  in  general.   The 
primary  factor  in  adjustment  appeared  as 
the  job,  which  implied  employability  of 
some  member  of  the  family  and  which  then 
served  to  keep  the  family  within  the  scope 
of  other  urban  institutions.   Further,  the 
men  who  expressed  self-confidence,  job 
optimism,  and  a  strong  work  drive  showed 
employment  continuity  unrelated  to  educa- 
tion, level  of  skill,  or  previous  experi- 
ence.  The  Appalachian  value  of  indepen- 
dence-individualism was  shown  as  a  strong 
element  in  these  employment  goals  and 
motivation.   This  value  also  appeared  as  a 


primary  element  in  the  migrants'  initiating 
other  urban  contacts — both  in  the  early 
migration  phase  and  throughout  the  study 
period.   It  was  thus  concluded  that  the 
employment  goals  and  the  reciprocal  urban 
opportunities  constitute  the  social  links. 
The  value  of  independence  can  be  admired 
by  urbanites  and  designates  the  linkage 
of  the  two  cultures.   It  is  this  value 
that  identifies  the  Southern  Appalachian 
family  and  distinguishes  its  adjustment 
from  most  American  immigrants.   The  con- 
clusion of  the  thesis,  therefore,  raises 
questions  concerning  the  general  validity 
of  the  theory  that  community  is  the  cru- 
cial variable  in  immigrant  adjustment  or 
assimilation.   The  migrant  perspective 
derived  from  the  interviews  was  utilized 
to  question  the  meaning  and  definition  of 
adjustment  and  to  propose  some  suggestions 
for  agency  programming.   (MBH) 


58.   COMMUNICATION  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 

(a)  Paul  S.  Deutschmann,  Huber 
Ellingsworth,  and  John  T.  McNelly. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  in  the  Praeger  Studies  in 
International  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment series,  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
Inc.,  Ill  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10003,  1968,  122  pp.  +  appendix. 
$10.00  per  copy.   LC  68-18922. 

(c)  Michigan  State  University,  Inter- 
national Programs,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Ford  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  explore  the  communication  of 
new  ideas  and  proposals  for  their  most 
effective  use  in  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  Latin  America. 

Method.   The  researchers  interviewed  pro- 
fessional and  technical  people  in  Latin 
America  who  had  received  training  in  the 
United  States  sponsored  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.   They  also 
interviewed  the  professional  counterparts 
of  these  people  who  had  not  had  training 
in  the  United  States. 

Findings.   The  authors  analyze  Latin 
American  attitudes  toward  change,  discuss 
the  growing  role  of  mass  media  in  the  ed- 
ucation process,  highlighting  the  need  for 
new  ways  of  exchanging  technical  informa- 
tion and  ideas.   They  suggest  that  planned 
utilization  of  specialized  media--printed 
materials,  microfilm,  tapes,  and  closed- 
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circuit  television — will  play  a  vital  role 
in  bringing  to  developing  countries  prog- 
ress through  social  change.   (HBK) 


59.   THE  DEVELOPING  CANADIAN  COMMUNITY 

(a)  S.  D.  Clark.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
Toronto,  Canada,  1968,  313  pp.   $6.50 
per  copy.   (c)  Individual  research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  demonstrate  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  society  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  examining  the  way  changes  in 
forms  of  social  organization  are  related  to 
changes  taking  place  in  the  underlying 
structure  of  the  Canadian  community. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  developments  taking  place  in 
forms  of  social  organization  in  Canada  over 
the  years  from  1600  to  1920.   The  author 
examines  the  fur  trade — farming  society  of 
New  France,  the  rural  village  society  of 
the  Maritimes,  the  backwoods  society  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  gold  rush  society  of 
British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon,  and  the 
industrial  wheat  farming  society  of  Central 
Canada  and  the  Prairies. 

In  the  second  and  third  sections  the  focus 
shifts  to  the  general  forces  in  Canadian 
society  shaping  the  character  of  institu- 
tions and  forms  of  social  life.   In  these 
essays  the  development  of  the  Canadian 
society  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
American.   Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  character  of  development  of  religious 
and  political  institutions  and  to  the 
values  and  social  class  system  of  the 
Canadian  community  of  today. 

The  book  concludes  with  four  essays  devoted 
to  an  examination  of  the  relationship  of 
sociology  to  history.   The  author  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  contribution  sociology 
can  make  to  an  understanding  of  such  prob- 
lems as  that  of  social  change  provided 
that  the  sociologist  is  prepared  to  under- 
take the  task  of  historical  investigation. 
(HBK) 


60.   THE  SEARCH  FOR  COMMUNITY  POWER 

(a)  Willis  D.  Hawley  and  Frederick  M. 
Wirt  (eds.).   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 


Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs, 

N.  J.   07632,  1968,  366  pp.  +  appendix. 

Price  not  indicated.   LC  68-54678. 

(c)  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 

Institute  of  Governmental  Studies 

and  Denison  University,  Department  of 

Political  Science.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  is  an  anthology  of 
the  major  articles  and  books  written  on 
the  concept  of  community  power.   There 
has  been  growing  interest  concerning  how 
and  by  whom  decisions  are  made  in  American 
communities.   The  many  studies  that  have 
been  undertaken  differ  in  their  conceptu- 
alizations, research  methods,  and  con- 
clusions.  The  selections  represent  a 
fairly  comprehensive  survey  of  the  nature, 
quality,  and  problems  of  community  power 
research. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  sections. 
Section  I  offers  two  commentaries  on  the 
definition  of  power.   The  first  selection, 
by  Max  Weber,  views  power  primarily  in 
institutional  terms.   However,  Weber  offers 
limitations  to  an  over-simplified  Marxist 
interpretation  of  society.   The  second 
article,  by  Herbert  Simon,  emphasizes  the 
individual  and  interactional  nature  of 
power.   Section  II  presents  some  major 
findings  on  the  nature  of  local  power 
structures  with  examples  from  the  "elite" 
school.   Included  here  are  articles  by 
Robert  and  Helen  Lynd,  and  Floyd  Hunter. 
Section  III  also  presents  major  findings 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  pluralistic  model. 
It  includes  selections  from  Dahl's  Who 
Governs?  and  Sayre  and  Kaufman ' s  Governing 
New  York  City.   Section  IV  reviews  the 
vigorous  debate  concerning  research  meth- 
odology and  community  conceptualization 
which  has  sharply  divided  many  sociologists 
and  political  scientists.   Section  V 
examines  some  of  the  special  problems  in 
the  whole  area — the  nature  of  decision 
making,  the  question  of  "issues"  and  "non- 
issues,"  and  the  measurement  of  power.   In 
the  last  section,  indications  are  given  of 
the  significant  directions  in  which  future 
research  is  moving  with  particular  empha- 
sis upon  comparative  analysis  and  general 
social  and  political  theory. 

Each  of  the  six  sections  is  introduced  by 
a  brief  essay  to  acquaint  one  with  the 
relevance  of  the  subject  dealt  with  to  the 
total  field,  and  to  relate  each  selection 
with  the  subject.   (ML) 
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SOCIAL  DISORGANIZATION 


61.   SOCIAL  CLASS  RESEARCH  AND  IMAGES  OF 
THE  POOR:   A  BIBLIOGRAPHIC  REVIEW 

(a)  Zahava  D.  Blum  and  Peter  H.  Rossi. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Social  Organization  of 
Schools,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.   21218,  March,  1968, 

94  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  National  Opinion 
Research  Center,  and  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Department  of  So- 
cial Relations,  under  sponsorship  of 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  extract  implications  for 
understanding  characteristics  of  the  poor 
from  recent  studies  dealing  with  socioeco- 
nomic status.   This  review  covers  various 
areas  of  investigation  in  which  social- 
class  differentials  have  been  found: 
community  organization  and  participation; 
morbidity,  mortality,  and  use  of  medical 
services;  delinquency;  sexual  behavior, 
fertility,  and  family  stability;  parent- 
child  relationships  and  child-rearing 
practices;  achievement,  aspiration,  and 
work  satisfaction;  personality  and  adjust- 
ment; intellectual  performance  and  linguis- 
tic behavior;  and  values  and  ideology. 

Method.   The  authors  base  their  review  on 
750  articles  and  books  gleaned  from  major 
sociological  journals,  related  publications, 
and  personal  referrals,  from  1950  to  1966, 
with  "a  bias  towards  empirical  research." 

Findings.   The  images  of  the  poor  are 
largely  substantiated  in  the  literature 
on  the  correlates  of  social  class  position. 
The  characteristics  of  the  poor  are  at 
best  exaggerations  of  conditions  which 
generally  beset  the  lower  range  of  socio- 
economic status.   There  is  little  substan- 
tiation for  the  view  that  the  poor  are 
marked  off  qualitatively  from  the  rest  of 
society.   Many  of  the  studies  indicate 
that  being  on  the  bottom  of  the  stratifica- 
tion system  generally  raises  the  chances 
that  an  individual  will  be  unhappy  with 
his  state  in  life.   The  authors  also  men- 
tion that  definitive  studies  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  poor  have  yet  to  appear 
and  are  greatly  needed.   (SD) 


62.   A  CALL  TO  ACTION 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
"Recommendations  on  the  Urban  and 
Racial  Crisis  Submitted  to  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon"  by  The  National 
Urban  League,  55  East  52nd  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10022,  January  20,  1969, 
53  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  The 
National  Urban  League.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  general  and  specific 
proposals  for  solving  the  urban-racial 
crisis  confronting  the  United  States.   The 
paper  includes  the  following  recommendations 
among  others:   (1)  Legislation  incorporat- 
ing both  the  major  and  minor  recommenda- 
tions of  existing  studies  of  the  ghetto, 
the  black  unrest,  is  needed.   (2)  An  eight- 
year  plan  for  renewing  cities,  dispersing 
ghettos,  educating  and  training  people, 
and  destroying  the  competitive  and  psycho- 
logical undergirdings  of  racism  is  needed. 
This  plan  would  include  a  list  of  tangible 
things  to  be  done  and  a  timetable  by 
which  to  measure  progress.   (3)  Clear  and 
enforceable  national  standards  for  the  use 
of  any  federal  monies  aimed  at  alleviating 
problems  central  to  the  urban-racial  crisis 
should  be  established.   (4)  Public  assis- 
tance should  be  based  on  a  single  criterion: 
need.   (5)  A  guaranteed  minimum  income 
should  be  established.   (6)  Education 
should  be  designed  to  create  quality  educa- 
tion for  low-income  and  minority  group 
children.   Wide-ranging  proposals  for 
such  education  are  included  in  these  rec- 
ommendations.  (7)  Existing  housing  and 
housing  related  programs  should  be  fully 
funded.   (8)  The  Food  Stamp  Program  should 
be  made  as  flexible  as  possible  and  stamps 
provided  free  of  charge  to  the  poorest 
families.   (9)  A  fully  funded  domestic 
"Peace  Corps"  going  far  beyond  the  outlines 
of  VISTA  should  be  created.   (10)  Youth 
Advisory  boards  involving  both  black  and 
white  activist  youth  should  work  with  the 
Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; Labor;  Agriculture;  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  and  Transportation. 

(11)  Programs  designed  to  eradicate  pover- 
ty, discrimination,  and  ignorance  should 
make  maximum  feasible  use  of  established 
organizations  dealing  with  these  areas. 

(12)  A  Social  Advisory  Council  parallel 
to  the  Economic  Advisory  Council  should 
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be  established.   It  would  be  required  to 
submit  an  annual  Social  Report  to  the 
President,  which  would  be  reviewed  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
(13)  A  White  House  Conference  to  devise 
specific  plans  for  making  police  more  re- 
sponsive to  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups,  giving  them  protection  and  reliev- 
ing them  of  harassment,  would  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order.   (HBK) 


63.   PROBLEMS  IN  RESEARCH  ON  COMMUNITY 
VIOLENCE 

(a)  Ralph  W.  Conant  and  Molly  Apple 
Levin  (eds.).   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  in 
the  series  Praeger  Special  Studies  in 
U.  S.  Economic  and  Social  Development 
by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  Ill 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10003, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Lemberg  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Violence, 
Brandeis  University,  June,  1969, 
102  pp.  +  appendix.   $10.00  per  copy. 
LC  69-19232.   (c)  Brandeis  University, 
Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study  of  Vio- 
lence,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  explore  the  problems  that 
arise  in  investigations  into  contemporary 
collective  violence  in  American  cities. 
Some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing 
researchers  in  this  area  are  those  asso- 
ciated with  race  relations.   These  include 
the  communications  gap  between  blacks  and 
whites,  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
for  white  interviewers  to  obtain  reliable 
answers  from  blacks  on  social  and  political 
issues;  the  hostility  and  suspicion  that 
blacks  feel  toward  whites  and  the  guilt 
and  paternalism  that  whites  feel  toward 
blacks,  both  of  which  interfere  with 
traditional  research  approaches;  the  out- 
spoken protest  of  black  leaders  against 
white-sponsored  research  in  the  ghettos; 
and  the  various  problems  of  training 
ghetto  residents  for  research  work.   The 
book  contains  essays  on  three  aspects  of 
such  research.   John  Spiegel  focuses  on 
the  problems  of  access  to  target  popula- 
tions:  ghetto  residents,  militant  groups, 
and  the  establishment.   Charles  Tilly  dis- 
cusses research  approaches  such  as  opinion 
and  attitude  surveys,  experiential  surveys, 
participant  observation,  and  historical 
research.   Peter  H.  Rossi  deals  with  the 
major  issues  in  the  comparative  study  of 


violence,  problems  of  data  collection,  and 
the  handling  of  qualitative  data.   (HBK) 


64.   CRIME  AGAINST  SMALL  BUSINESS 

(a)  Richard  Hellman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  "A  Report  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Transmitted  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
United  States  Senate,"  91st  Congress, 
1st  Session,  Document  91-14.   Avail- 
able from  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402, 
April  3,  1969,  279  pp.  +  appendices 
and  tables.   $1.25  per  copy.   (c) 
Small  Business  Administration.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  study  of  crime  against 
small  business  was  generated  by  a  concern 
that  rising  rates  of  everyday  burglary, 
robbery,  and  other  crimes  is  reducing  the 
ability  of  small  business  to  survive  in 
high  crime  areas  and  raising  costs  gener- 
ally.  The  report,  which  is  directed 
specifically  to  the  small  businessman, 
also  deals  with  riot  losses,  but  not  with 
organized  crime. 

Findings .   The  study  presents  statistics 
on  the  incidence  of  crime.   The  total  of 
all  ordinary  crime  against  small  business 
in  1967-68  was  $3  billion.   The  smaller 
the  business  affected  by  crime,  the  greater 
the  loss,  measured  as  a  percent  of  business 
receipts.   Ghettos  had  the  highest  crime 
losses,  rural  areas  the  least. 

The  long-term  sociological  solution  to 
crime  is  only  mentioned  in  this  report 
which  deals  primarily  with  the  immediate 
countermeasures  to  crime.   These  fall  into 
three  broad  categories  of  options:   (1) 
avoid  the  initiation  of  crime,  (2)  reduce 
the  take,  and  (3)  capture. 

Any  physical,  technological,  or  other 
housekeeping  measures  taken  by  business- 
men to  increase  the  complexity  and  time 
of  attack  on  his  premises  will  contribute 
to  the  deterrence  of  crime.   Among  the 
examples  discussed  in  the  study  are  a  new 
shatter  proof  window  which  increases  the 
time  of  breaking,  better  locks,  and  lay- 
outs which  increase  time  of  entry  and 
reaching  getaway  vehicles.   The  many  ways 
a  businessman  can  reduce  the  take,  such 
as  more  frequent  bank  deposits  and  not 
leaving  expensive,  portable  merchandise 
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in  show  windows,  are  detailed  and  elabo- 
rated in  the  report.   Once  a  crime  has 
been  initiated,  the  best  deterrence  is  on- 
site  capture,  which  also  insures  a  high 
rate  of  conviction.   The  discussion  of 
capture  includes  such  areas  as  protection 
systems,  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  police, 
and  the  use  of  the  nonlethal  bullet.   (HBK) 


increasingly  difficult.   Separation  is 
the  cause,  not  the  remedy,  for  interracial 
awkwardness.   The  attainment  of  a  viable, 
democratic  America  requires  extensive  ra- 
cial integration.   "To  prescribe  more 
separation  because  of  discomfort,  racism, 
conflict,  or  autonomy  needs  is  like  getting 
drunk  again  to  cure  a  hangover."   (SD) 


65.   RACIALLY  SEPARATE  OR  TOGETHER? 

(a)  Thomas  F.  Pettigrew.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith,  315  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10016,  1969,  27  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Harvard 
University,  Department  of  Social 
Psychology,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  explore  the  issue  as  to 
whether  future  Americans  should  live  ra- 
cially separate  or  together. 

In  the  analysis  of  this  difficult  question, 
the  investigator  examines  the  ideological 
assumptions  of  the  separatist  in  light  of 
social  psychological  theories  and  findings. 
These  assumptions  are  as  follows:   (1)  Both 
black  and  white  separatists  maintain  that 
separation  benefits  both  races  in  that  each 
feels  awkward  and  uncomfortable  in  the 
midst  of  the  other.   (2)  White  segregation- 
ists hold  that  Negroes  are  inherently 
inferior  to  Caucasians.   Black  separatists 
feel  that  white  liberals  should  confine 
their  energies  to  eradicating  white  racism 
and  stay  out  of  the  ghetto  unless  explic- 
itly requested.   It  is  no  longer  the  black 
militants'  duty  to  confront  and  absorb 
the  abuse  of  white  racists.   (3)  White 
separatists  maintain  that  interracial  con- 
tact can  never  be  mutually  beneficial,  it 
will  inevitably  lead  to  racial  conflict. 
As  long  as  white  supremacy  remains  unchal- 
lenged, strife  will  be  at  a  minimum. 
Black  segregationists  assume  that  inter- 
action can  never  be  truly  equal  and  mutu- 
ally beneficial  until  Negroes  gain  personal 
and  group  autonomy,  self-respect,  and  power, 

Findings.   Racial  isolationism  has  two 
negative  effects  which  make  interracial 
contact  difficult  to  achieve  and  initially 
tense:   (1)  isolation  prevents  each  group 
from  learning  of  the  common  beliefs  and 
values  they  do  really  share;  and  (2)  iso- 
lation leads  in  time  to  genuine  differences 
in  beliefs  and  attitudes,  making  contact 


66.   CBW:   CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 

(a)  Steven  Rose  (ed.).   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass.   02108,  1969,  209  pp. 
$7.50  per  copy.   LC  69-14603.  (c)  J. 
D.  Bernal  Peace  Library.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   CBW  is  based  on  a  collection  of 
papers  presented  at  the  Conference  on 
Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare,  held  in 
London,  February  22  and  23,  1968.   The 
aim  of  the  conference  was  to  provide  an 
authentic  assessment  of  the  present  level 
of  development  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  their  manner  of  use  in  war,  and 
the  possibilities  of  defense  against  them; 
and  to  discuss  ethical  problems,  especial- 
ly the  responsibility  of  the  scientist,  in 
relation  to  their  development  and  use. 

Both  the  conference  and  the  book  attempt 
to  separate  the  presentation  of  the  facts 
about  CBW,  as  a  potential  and  actual  war 
technology,  from  an  assessment  of  its 
implications.   The  range  of  the  arsenal 
includes  crude  chemical  gases,  psychedel- 
ics,  napalm,  biological  weapons,  defoli- 
ants, and  starvation  as  a  weapon.   Ac- 
counts are  included  of  how  these  weapons 
have  been  used,  as  in  Vietnam  and  The 
Yemen;  and  an  examination  is  made  of  the 
research  endeavors  and  policies  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  message  of  the  conference  was  felt  to 
be:   "The  enormous  repugnance  that  CBW 
arouses  in  most  people  and  its  present 
limited — though  future  enormous  and 
enormously  dangerous — potential,  would 
seem  to  make  both  the  possibility  of  and 
the  need  for  some  action  imperative." 
(CK) 
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67.   VIETNAM  AFTER  THE  WAR: 
AND  REHABILITATION 


PEACEKEEPING 


(a)  H.  Field  Haviland,  Jr.,  Larry  L. 
Fabian,  Karl  Mathiasen,  III,  and 
Arthur  M.  Cox.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as  a 
Brookings  Staff  Paper,  by  The 
Brookings  Institution,  1775  Massachu- 
setts Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20036,  1968,  116  pp.  +  appendices. 
$1.25  per  copy.   LC  69-18821.   (c)  The 
Brookings  Institution.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   When  the  fighting  in  Vietnam 
stops,  complex  new  problems  will  confront 
the  world.   The  principal  burden  of  carry- 
ing out  a  settlement  will  fall  on  the 
Vietnamese,  but  futher  assistance  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  progress  toward  sta- 
bility.  The  researchers  argue  that  the 
likelihood  of  a  continuing  atmosphere  of 
hostility  and  distrust  would  necessitate 
some  neutral  mechanism  acceptable  and 
credible  to  all  parties.   There  would  be 
a  need  for  some  central  system  to  facili- 
tate easy  and  reliable  communication  and 
negotiation  to  deal  with  a  multitude  of 
problems  that  will  inevitably  arise  in 
executing  the  settlement.   An  international 
approach  which  harnesses  together  the 
principal  interested  states,  especially 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  discourage  independent  policies. 
The  researchers  suggest  that  an  interna- 
tional organization  be  established,  under 
either  the  Geneva  framework  or  the  United 
Nations,  which  would  act  more  as  a  coor- 
dinating than  an  operating  body.   It 
would  have  two  principal  functions: 
(1)  peacekeeping  services  to  establish  a 
secure  political  environment  and  (2)  relief 
and  rehabilitation.   The  study  discusses 
the  various  possible  ways  in  which  the 
international  organization  could  be  formed 
and  the  means  by  which  it  could  operate. 
(HBK) 


68. 


CIVIL  DISORDER  CONTROL 


(a)  David  J.  Farmer.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  "A  Planning  Program  of  Municipal 
Coordination  and  Cooperation,"  by 
the  Public  Administration  Service, 
1313  East  60th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
60637,  1968,  60  pp.  +  tables.   $3.00 


per  copy.   LC  68-59218.   (c)  Public 
Administration  Service  for  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders,  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20500.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Based  upon  research  prepared 
for  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  this  monograph  suggests 
the  means  by  which  public  officials  can 
improve  their  riot  control  planning.   David 
J.  Farmer  stresses  the  need  for  prior 
planning  and  research,  both  of  which  could 
do  much  to  alleviate  the  potential  problems 
of  civil  disorder  control,  making  it  un- 
necessary to  call  in  state  and  federal 
forces.   He  emphasizes  the  need  for  uti- 
lizing nearby  city  and  county  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  provide  the  manpower 
needed  for  unusual  situations,  and  sets 
guidelines  for  implementing  such  a  pro- 
gram, listing  the  factors  that  must  be 
considered,  such  as  legal  authority, 
training,  and  formal  police  mutual  assis- 
tance agreements.   He  also  discusses  the 
need  for  intra-local  coordinated  planning, 
pointing  out  that  coordination  between 
individual  city  departments,  public  utili- 
ties, private  business,  and  service  organi- 
zations can  do  much  to  lessen  the  disrup- 
tiveness  to  a  community's  normal  activity 
brought  about  by  a  civil  disorder.   Re- 
viewing what  must  be  done  to  prepare  all 
the  important  segments  of  the  community 
to  work  in  harmony  under  such  conditions, 
he  presents  guidelines  that  should  be 
considered  and  suggests  procedures  that 
could  be  followed.   The  report  concludes 
with  specific  data  on  26  cities'  activi- 
ties in  both  inter-city  police  mutual 
assistance  agreements  and  intra-city 
coordination  of  activities  during  civil 
disorders.   (HBK) 


69.   MIDDLE-CLASS  DELINQUENCY:   AN  EXPERI- 
MENT IN  COMMUNITY  CONTROL 

(a)  Robert  M.  Carter  and  Joseph  D. 
Lohman.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  "A  Report 
to  the  President's  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  De- 
velopment on  the  Contra  Costa  County 
Demonstration  Project,"  by  the 
School  of  Criminology,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Calif.   94720, 
April,  1968,  66  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  School  of  Criminology, 
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under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  nature  of  suburban, 
middle-class  delinquency  and  suggest  an 
approach  for  its  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment.   The  demonstration  project, 
which  studied  two  California  communities, 
was  initiated  in  the  communities  themselves 
by  persons  with  both  direct  and  indirect 
involvement  in  the  problems  of  youth. 

Findings.   (1)  Programs  in  a  community 
designed  to  cope  with  problems  of  youth 
must  have  a  broad  base  of  active  and  con- 
tinuous involvement  and  support  of  inter- 
ested and  influential  individuals  and 
groups  in  the  community,  itself.   (2)  Part 
of  the  middle-class  delinquent  behavior 
may  be  a  reaction  against  those  middle- 
class  values  which  many  young  people  see 
as  having  produced  unresolvable  conflicts 
at  home  and  abroad.   (3)  The  major  process 
for  addressing  delinquency  in  the  middle- 
class  community  is  absorption.   That  is,  a 
community-wide  attempt  is  made  to  avoid 
referral  of  deviant  youth  to  official 
agencies  for  traditional  processing,  or 
where  such  referral  has  been  made,  the 
attempt  to  remove  the  deviant  from  the 
traditional  process  by  providing  alterna- 
tive strategies  for  coping  with  the  behav- 
ior.  (4)  The  direct  involvement  of  youth 
in  decision-making  activities  which  focus 
upon  youth  is  a  productive  and  beneficial 
method  for  treating  problems  of  delinquen- 
cy.  (ML) 


70.   A  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  ALLE- 
VIATION OF  JUVENILE  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS 

(a)  Glen  K.  Wallace.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of 
Education,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
73101,  August,  1968,  95  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Oklahoma  State 
Department  of  Education,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion,  (d)  15:1-200. 

Problem.   This  investigation  was  designed 
to  compare  the  effectiveness  in  alleviat- 
ing behavior  problems  by  conventional 
guidance  and  counselling  services  of  a 
public  school,  a  department  of  welfare,  a 


department  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  a  juvenile  court,  with  that  of  an 
intensive,  planned,  and  coordinated  guid- 
ance and  counselling  program  characterized 
by  interagency  action. 

Method.   Three  years  of  research  and 
analysis  were  undertaken  by  a  multi-agency 
committee.   The  cooperating  agencies  were 
the  public  schools,  Juvenile  Court,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Department,  and 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.   The  project 
attempted  to  strengthen  supportive  psycho- 
logical, sociological,  and  educational 
services  to  400  students  (experimental  and 
control) ,  in  grades  7  through  12  in  3 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  schools.   A  team  approach 
was  used;  provisions  were  made  for  super- 
vised study  for  the  experimental  group; 
critical  evaluations  of  the  agency  coun- 
sellors' roles  were  made;  and  innovations 
were  introduced  into  the  school  curricula. 

Findings.   This  investigation  did  not  es- 
tablish conclusively  the  efficacy  of  the 
latter  approach.   However,  the  coordinated 
services  were  effective  in  improving  sig- 
nificantly the  grade  point  average  for 
students  exhibiting  behavior  problems  with 
a  low  measured  intelligence  in  the  inner- 
city,  poverty  area  of  Tulsa.   It  is  felt 
that  the  interagency  program  design  does 
show  promise  for  meeting  some  of  the  new 
demands  upon  schools  in  inner-city  areas, 
and  for  assisting  youth  with  behavioral 
problems. 

An  operational  pattern  is  recommended, 
using  many  more  community  services,  such 
as  VISTA,  the  YMCA,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Salvation  Army,  Red  Cross, 
and  other  similar  groups.   If  such  a 
wide-ranging  strategy  is  started  early 
with  children,  it  should  furnish  partial 
solutions  to  three  questions  often  asked 
by  the  behavioral  scientist:   (1)  If 
school  dropouts,  delinquent  behavior,  and 
frustration  can  be  predicted  long  in  ad- 
vance, can  we  sit  idly  by  and  watch  these 
prophesies  come  true?   (2)  If  remedial 
education,  social,  and  psychological  ac- 
tions are  less  effective  in  later  years, 
can  we  indulge  in  remedial  work  with  too 
much,  too  late?   (3)  When  the  school  and 
the  adult  community  environments  are  at 
variance  with  the  home  and  peer  group, 
can  we  find  ways  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ent environments? 

The  recommendations  attempt  to  provide 
more  supportive  counseling  and  guidance 
for  the  youngster  with  problems  during 
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his  development,  in  adjusting  to  reality 
and  becoming  a  productive  citizen.   This 
multi-agency  cooperative  effort  should 
increase  our  gross  national  product,  and 
even  more  important,  save  much  human 
suffering.   (CK) 


71.   PSYCHOLOGICAL  DYNAMICS  OF  INNER-CITY 
PROBLEMS 

(a)  Ross  Stagner  and  others.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  a  "Seminar  on  Manpower 
Policy  and  Program,"  by  the  Manpower 
Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.   20210,  1968, 
35  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Wayne  State  University,  Department  of 
Psychology.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  includes  the 
speech  by  Ross  Stagner,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology  at  Wayne  State 
University,  and  the  discussion  following, 
given  March  14,  1968,  at  a  Seminar  on 
Manpower  Policy  and  Program  sponsored  by 
the  Manpower  Administration,  in  which  the 
author  discussed  his  research  concerning 
the  psychological  dynamics  of  inner-city 
problems.   He  observed  that  the  white 
majority  in  American  society  has  ignored 
recommendations  of  numerous  commissions 
set  up  to  study  racial  and  inner-city  prob- 
lems and  refused  to  make  a  significant 
effort  toward  supplying  better  jobs,  edu- 
cation, and  housing,  which  almost  all 
these  commissions  have  concluded  are  the 
key  to  solving  these  problems. 

Many  whites  share  an  irrational  outlook 
that  expanding  job  and  other  opportunities 
for  minority  groups  will  reduce  their  own 
portion,  failing  to  realize  that  their 
own  well  being  will  be  enhanced,  too. 
Many  whites  and  some  blacks  tend  to  view 
the  other  race  as  a  monolithic  group, 
rather  than  a  collection  of  subgroups, 
each  with  its  own  motives  and  perceptions 
of  reality.   Whites,  therefore,  many  be 
pushing  middle-class  and  passive  blacks 
into  militant  stands  by  refusing  them  the 
benefits  to  which  their  education  and 
income  entitle  them.   Whites  hold  up  cer- 
tain goals  in  housing  and  styles  of  living 
and  then  tell  blacks  they  cannot  have 
these  things.   The  author  also  describes 
work  at  Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit 
involving  changing  the  image  black  youths 
have  of  themselves  and  their  possibilities 


by  showing  them  films  of  successful  blacks 
and  how  they  prepared  for  their  careers. 
(DJN) 


72.   NEWS  MEDIA  AND  RACE  RELATIONS:   A 
SELF  PORTRAIT 

(a)  Woody  Klein.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
315  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10016,  1968,  16  pp.   $.35  per  copy. 
Originally  printed  in  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review,  Fall,  1968. 
(c)  University  of  Bridgeport,  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism,  under  sponsorship 
of  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  explore  the  treatment  of 
minority  groups  by  the  communications 
media  in  their  news  coverage  and  hiring 
practices. 

Method.   Questionnaires  were  sent  to  889 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio,  and  television 
executives  in  all  of  the  50  states.   Ques- 
tions covered  such  matters  as  opinion  of 
news  coverage  of  Negro  life,  the  role  of 
the  media  in  alleviating  racial  tensions, 
Negro  coverage  of  racial  stories,  number 
of  Negroes  employed  in  relation  to  the 
total  employed,  and  encouragement  and 
training  of  Negroes.   The  survey  was  con- 
ducted between  March  and  August,  1968. 
Replies  were  received  from  388  news  out- 
lets or  43.6  percent  of  those  polled. 
Responses  came  from  94  percent  of  the 
magazines,  48  percent  of  the  newspapers, 
and  41  percent  of  the  radio  and  television 
stations. 

Findings .   The  results  have  revealed  that: 
(1)  executives  believe  coverage  and  under- 
standing of  the  Negro  is  generally  inade- 
quate; (2)  blacks  constitute  4.2  percent 
of  employees  of  responding  news  media,  but 
a  majority  of  outlets  are  actively  seeking 
more  minority  group  personnel;  (3)  there 
is  a  lack  of  analysis  and  interpretation 
in  the  news  of  Negro  affairs,  but  some 
organizations  are  initiating  new  methods 
of  reporting;  (4)  the  media  see  themselves 
as  having  failed  thus  far  in  keeping 
demonstrations  and  riots  in  perspective; 
(5)  most  executives  feel  the  media's  role 
should  be  objective  and  also  should  in- 
form and  educate  the  public;  (6)  spokes- 
men feel  their  employees  do  not  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  problems  of  race 
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relations;  (7)  most  organizations  claimed 
nondiscriminatory  hiring  policies,  but 
only  a  few  said  they  were  involved  in  any 
programs  to  train  and  hire  Negroes;  and 
(8)  news  executives  want  to  improve  racial 
coverage,  but  those  who  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  regulation  or  codes  all  objected 
to  any  form  of  censorship.   (SD) 


73.   TEN  BLOCKS  FROM  THE  WHITE  HOUSE: 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  RIOTS  OF 
1968 

(a)  Ben  W.  Gilbert  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
Inc.,  Ill  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10003,  1968,  330  pp.  +  64  pp.  of 
photographs  and  maps.   $6.50  per  copy, 
hardbound;  $2.45,  paper.   LC  68-8903. 

(c)  The  Washington  Post.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  chronicle  events,  seek  patterns 
of  actions,  and  reconstruct  the  background 
of  the  rioting  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  which 
followed  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
This  report,  compiled  by  the  staff  of  The 
Washington  Post,  documents  the  activities 
preceding,  during,  and  following  the  riots. 
Interviews  were  carried  on  throughout  the 
area  during  the  disturbances  by  teams  of 
reporters  and  photographers  to  find  out  who 
the  rioters  were  and  what  motivated  them. 
Those  interviewed  included  looters,  fire- 
bombers,  revolutionaries,  and  those  out 
for  kicks.   Other  reporters  sought  out 
officials  to  determine  preparation  for 
riots  and  effectiveness  in  coping  with 
them.   Police,  firemen,  and  soldiers  were 
interviewed.   After  the  riots,  in-depth 
interviews  with  those  involved  in  all 
aspects  of  the  riots  were  held  to  give 
added  perspective  to  the  events  that  had 
transpired.   The  report  gives  a  chronologi- 
cal description  of  the  events  and  activi- 
ties surrounding  the  riots,  and  analyzes 
in  depth  the  looters,  burners,  merchants 
in  the  area,  trials  of  the  rioters,  and 
troop  occupation  of  the  city.   (SD) 


74. 


SOLVING  THE  CRISIS  IN  OUR  CITIES 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
"What  business  is  doing  ...  a 
summary  of  corporate  programs  apply- 
ing business  objectives  and  methods 


to  the  alleviation  of  urban  social 
problems"  by  American  Business  Press, 
Inc.,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10017,  1968,  28  pp.   No  charge. 

(c)  American  Business  Press,  Inc. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  describes  spe- 
cific programs  and  plans  conducted  by  the 
business  community,  particularly  the  large 
corporations,  to  provide  jobs,  training, 
education,  and  housing  for  Negroes  and 
other  minority  group  members.   A  list  of 
local,  governmental,  and  private  sources 
of  information  or  assistance,  along  with 
their  addresses,  is  appended.   (HBK) 


75.   THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  CITY 

(a)  Various.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by  Time- 
Life  Books,  Time  and  Life  Bldg. ,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10000,  1968,  160  pp. 
$1.50  per  copy.   LC  68-23082.   Avail- 
able from  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  315  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10016.   (c)  Adapted 
from  the  special  January,  1968,  issue 
of  Fortune  on  "Business  and  the  Urban 
Crisis."   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  theme  of  this  collection  of 
articles  is  that  American  business  can 
lead  the  way  to  a  better  urban  society. 
Realizing  that  optimism  is,  to  say  the 
least,  premature,  the  authors  and  the 
editors  of  Fortune ,  study  urban  unrest, 
violence,  programs  currently  in  operation, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  private 
sector  for  making  a  livable  metropolis. 
The  chapter  titles  indicate  the  range 
of  the  research:   (1)  "The  Deeper  Shame 
of  the  Cities,"  (2)  "The  New  Negro  Mood," 

(3)  "Business  Reclaims  Human  Resources," 

(4)  "More  Dollars  and  More  Diplomas," 

(5)  "The  St.  Louis  Economic  Blues," 

(6)  "The  Case  Against  the  Unions,"  (7) 
"Our  War  Was  with  the  Police  Department," 

(8)  "Systems  Engineering  Invades  the  City," 

(9)  "Mortgages  for  the  Slums,"  and  (10) 
"What  Business  Can  Do  for  the  Cities." 
(CK) 


76.   HOMELESSNESS  AND  DISAFFILIATION 

(a)  Howard  M.  Bahr.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
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Research,  Columbia  University,  605  W.  115th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10025,  August,  1968, 
291  pp.  +  appendices  (separate  volume). 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.   (d)  14:2-95  and  16:1-75. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  problems  of 
homelessness  and  disaffiliation  by  compar- 
ing affiliation  patterns  of  residents  in 
three  distinct  communities:   a  skid  row 
(the  Bowery) ,  a  custodial  institution  for 
homeless  men  (Camp  La  Guardia,  Chester, 
N.  Y.),  and  a  low-income  residential 
neighborhood  (Park  Slope,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.). 
Both  the  Bowery  and  Camp  La  Guardia  have 
skid-row  populations  while  Park  Slope  does 
not.   Fairly  late  in  the  research  program 
it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  interview  a  sample  of  high-income 
men  in  order  to  separate  the  concomitants 
of  disaffiliation  from  those  of  poverty. 
Thus,  the  same  interview  schedule  that 
was  used  in  the  first  three  areas  was  ad- 
ministered to  a  group  of  high-income  re- 
spondents living  in  the  Park  Avenue  sec- 
tion of  midtown  Manhattan.   For  the  purpose 
of  this  research,  homelessness  was  defined 
in  terms  of  minimal  affiliation  with  organ- 
izations rather  than  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  residents  of  a  particular  neighbor- 
hood. 

Method.   Life  history  data  were  gathered 
from  a  group  of  men  from  each  area.   From 
the  data,  nine  theoretical  orientations 
about  the  etiology  of  homelessness  were 
evaluated:   (1)  education  and  under-social- 
ization;  (2)  aspirations  and  anomie; 
(3)  drinking;  (4)  institutional  living; 

(5)  the  influence  of  family  structure; 

(6)  generational  retreat;  (7)  economic 
marginality;  (8)  social  marginality;  and 
(9)  multiple  factor  approaches — combina- 
tions of  elements  that  seem  related  to 
retreat  and  other  social  pathologies. 

Findings.   Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  this  study  were  that:   (1)  skid-row 
men  are  about  as  well-educated  as  other 
lower-class  men,  and  hence  their  retreat 
is  not  attributable  to  insufficient  formal 
schooling;  (2)  disaffiliation  and  skid-row 
residence  were  not  traceable  to  the  dis- 
crepancy between  respondents'  aspirations 
and  achievements;  (3)  skid-row  men  drink 
more  heavily,  but  disaffiliation  is  not 
directly  attributable  to  this;  (4)  insti- 


tutional living  and  solitary  living  is 
more  common  among  skid-row  men;  and 
(5)  skid-row  men  exhibit  a  background  of 
poor  work  history,  heavy  drinking,  poor 
marital  history,  low  standard  of  living, 
dependency,  reckless  youth,  poor  health, 
and  repeated  arrests  for  drinking  and 
far  more  serious  crimes.   (ML) 


III.  The  Urban  and  Regional 
Economy 

•  ECONOMIC  THEORY 


77.  CHOICES  FOR  THE  DOLLAR:  COSTS  AND 
BENEFITS  OF  POSSIBLE  APPROACHES  TO 
THE  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  PROBLEM 

(a)  Robert  Z.  Aliber.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Planning  Pamphlet  No.  127,  by  the 
National  Planning  Association,  1606 
New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20009,  May,  1969,  54  pp. 
$2.00  per  copy.   LC  76-88571. 

(c)  National  Planning  Association. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  the  possible  ways  in  which  the 
United  States  could  deal  with  its  payments 
deficit.   United  States'  deficits  have 
weakened  the  cornerstone  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system — the  capacity  of 
the  United  States  to  supply  gold  for  dol- 
lars to  foreign  official  institutions  at 
$35  an  ounce.   U.  S.  gold  reserves  have 
fallen  from  $24  billion  in  1948  to  $11 
billion  in  1968.   During  this  time,  for- 
eign institutions'  holdings  have  risen 
from  $6  to  $32  billion.   This  report 
analyzes  this  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem and  its  relation  to  the  whole  inter- 
national monetary  system,  while  consider- 
ing the  policies  of  other  nations  which 
affect  this  relationship. 

Part  I  describes  the  present  international 
monetary  system  and  the  implications  of 
the  recent  financial  crises  in  sterling, 
the  franc,  and  the  dollar.   Part  II  ana- 
lyzes the  failure  of  U.  S.  measures  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  payments  balance 
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and  its  implications  for  understanding  the 
defects  of  the  present  system.   Part  III 
studies  the  costs  and  benefits  of  four 
alternatives  open  to  the  United  States  for 
solving  this  problem. 

Findings.   The  imbalance  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated until  the  system  provides  a  supply 
of  reserves  which  will  meet  world  demand 
for  reserve  increases  without  U.  S.  defi- 
cits.  The  following  are  the  four  options 
available  to  U.  S.  policy  makers:   (1)  at- 
tempt to  maintain  the  $35  parity;   (2)  un- 
dertake a  small  devaluation,  raising  the 
price  of  gold  to  $40  or  $45;   (3)  increase 
the  gold  price  substantially  to  $70  or 
$80;  and   (4)  demonetize  gold.   In  terms 
of  political  and  economic  costs,  currently 
the  low  cost  option  would  be  to  maintain 
the  $35  parity;  but  this  could  fluctuate 
easily  with  domestic  and  international 
situations,  raising  the  costs  very  high. 
Economically,  demonetization  of  gold 
appears  more  attractive  than  an  increase 
in  gold  price.   From  a  political  viewpoint, 
the  reverse  is  true.   In  the  final  analysis, 
the  choice  depends  critically  on  the  rela- 
tive weight  policy  makers  give  to  political 
considerations,  including  international 
cooperation,  prestige,  and  value  of  U.  S. 
commitments,  and  economic  costs,  inflation, 
unemployment,  loss  of  income,  and  resource 
misallocation.   (SD) 


78.   RETURNS  TO  SCALE  AND  ELASTICITIES  OF 
SUBSTITUTION  BY  SIZE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT 
FOR  TWO-DIGIT  U.  S.  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES— 1958,  1963. 

(a)  Daniel  Shefer.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
Discussion  Paper  Series  No.  26,  by 
the  Regional  Science  Research  Insti- 
tute, GPO  Box  8776,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.   19101,  n.  d.,  81  pp.,  mimeo. 
$2.00  per  copy.   (c)  Regional  Science 
Research  Institute,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  paper  deals  with  the  empiri- 
cal investigation  of  economies  of  scale  in 
U.  S.  manufacturing  industries.   As  a  by- 
product of  that  analysis,  an  estimate  of 
the  elasticity  of  substitution  has  been 
obtained.   These  parameters  are  proven  to 
be  of  great  value  in  determining  the  type  of 


industries  most  likely  to  be  attracted  to 
regions  with  unemployment  and,  thus,  low 
wages. 

Planners  and  other  decision  makers  are 
concerned  with  devising  policies  aimed  at 
alleviating  disparities  among  regions. 
These  disparities  consist  of  chronic 
unemployment,  low  per  capita  incomes,  and 
low  rates  of  economic  growth.   Entrepre- 
neurs are  motivated  to  invest  in  those 
regions  where  the  greatest  profits  can  be 
secured,  given  some  prespecified  level 
of  probabilities  of  the  risk  involved. 
Agglomeration  economies  are  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  rapid  growth  of  metro- 
politan economies,  and  this  paper  is  an 
interim  report  of  a  first-step  attempt  to 
quantify  agglomeration  economies.   The 
analysis  is  a  cross-sectional  one  of  two 
time  periods — 1958  and  1963,  independently. 
(CK) 


•  ECONOMIC  ACCOUNTING 


79.   THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME 
ESTIMATES  FOR  COUNTIES 

(a)  George  Christian  Ehemann.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  "A  Study  in  Economic  Statis- 
tics" by  Bureau  of  Business  and  Eco- 
nomic Research,  College  of  Business 
Administration,  The  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240,  1969, 
128  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  The  University  of  Iowa,  College 
of  Business  Administration,  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  the  estimation  of  personal 
income  by  county  and  suggest  ways  by 
which  the  quality  of  personal  income  esti- 
mates can  be  improved.   Personal  income  is 
the  sum  of  wage  and  salary  disbursements, 
other  labor  income,  earnings  of  proprietors 
of  unincorporated  business  enterprises, 
rental  income,  interest  and  dividends,  and 
transfer  payments.   Personal  contributions 
to  social  insurance  funds  are  subtracted 
from  this  total.   The  sources  of  primary 
data  that  can  be  used  for  county  income 
estimation  are  much  smaller  in  quantity 
and  often  less  suited  for  income  estima- 
tion than  are  those  that  form  the  basis 
of  state  and  national  personal  income  es- 
timates.  The  contrasts  in  data  quality 
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necessitate  that  estimation  procedures 
in  counties  differ  from  those  on  state 
and  national  levels. 

The  researcher  shows  that  the  allocation 
method  is  best  suited  to  estimating  county 
income.   This  method  is  concerned  with  the 
distribution  of  state  personal  income 
estimates  to  counties  since  state  data 
are  more  extensive  and  more  reliable  than 
are  county  data  providing  a  superior  guide 
to  the  magnitude  of  personal  income  com- 
ponents.  Through  a  detailed  analysis  of 
county  personal  income  estimates  for  Iowa 
counties  the  researcher  demonstrates  the 
method  for  best  choosing  income  components. 
(HBK) 


80.   PERSONAL  INCOME,  1968,  AND  DISPOSABLE 
INCOME,  1929-68,  BY  STATES  AND  RE- 
GIONS 

(a)  Robert  B.  Bretzfelder,  Q.  Francis 
Dallavalle,  and  David  A.  Hirschberg. 

(b)  A  continuing  project  in  process. 
Present  findings  published  in  the 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  April, 
1969,  Volume  49,  Number  4,  by  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office 
of  Business  Economics.   Available 
from  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  32 
pp.   $1.00  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Economics.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  presents  preliminary 
estimates  of  personal  income  by  states  and 
regions  for  1968  and  comparable  estimates 
of  disposable  (after-tax)  personal  income 
from  1929  through  1968.   The  materials 
presented  include  total  and  per  capita 
personal  and  disposable  income  and  total 
personal  and  federal  personal  taxes  for 
the  years  1929,  1940,  and  1948-68.   In 
addition,  the  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rates  of  personal  income  for  1967  and  1968 
are  presented  as  well  as  a  breakdown  of 
the  percent  change  of  personal  income  from 
1967  to  1968  by  type  and  industrial  source. 

Findings.   Personal  income  in  the  United 
States  rose  nine  percent  from  1967  to  1968. 
Regional  gains  followed  the  long-run  pat- 
tern, with  larger  advances  in  the  southern 
and  western  regions  than  in  the  northeast- 
ern and  north  central  ones.   An  analysis 
of  changes  in  personal  disposable  income 
indicates  that  they  are  closely  in  line 
with  changes  in  personal  income;  so  the 


relative  rate  of  economic  growth  in  each 
state  is  about  the  same  whether  expressed 
in  personal  income  or  in  disposable  in- 
come. 

Regional  differences  in  per  capita  dis- 
posable personal  incomes  are  now  much 
smaller  than  they  were  in  1929,  because 
regions  with  the  lowest  per  capita  income 
have  shown  the  most  growth  over  the  past 
four  decades.   (HBK) 


•  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


81.   RURAL  POVERTY  AND  REGIONAL  PROGRESS 
IN  AN  URBAN  SOCIETY 

(a)  Erwin  D.  Canham  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  as  the  fourth  and  con- 
cluding report  in  a  series  of  studies 
prepared  by  the  Task  Force  on  Econom- 
ic Growth  and  Opportunity,  Chamber 

of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
1615  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20006,  1969,  268  pp.   $3.00  per  copy. 
LC  73-77090.   Previous  titles  in  the 
series  include  The  Concept  of  Poverty; 
Poverty:   The  Sick,  Disabled  and  Aged; 
and  The  Disadvantaged  Poor:   Education 
and  Employment.   (c)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  U.  S.,  Task  Force  on 
Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  rural  poverty  as 
human,  social,  and  economic  problems  of 
great  importance  to  the  nation  and  closely 
related  to  urbanization  and  metropolitan 
growth.   Because  of  the  tightly  knit  struc- 
ture of  American  society,  many  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  people  in  central  cities, 
suburbs,  towns,  and  the  countryside  are 
not  only  similar  but  also  often  interre- 
lated.  The  report  studies  the  system  of 
interdependent  communities  and  the  inter- 
relationship of  their  problems  that  are 
important  to  the  development  of  more  ef- 
fective programs  to  combat  poverty. 


Method, 


The  Task  Force  on  Economic 


Growth  and  Opportunity  commissioned  papers 
from  ten  authorities  to  outline  basic 
facts  and  issues  on  rural  poverty.   Their 
papers  are  included  in  the  report.   From 
an  analysis  of  these  papers,  the  Task 
Force  has  defined  issues,  related  prob- 
lems, and  drawn  up  a  list  of  18  recommen- 
dations. 
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Findings.   (1)  The  Congress  should  estab- 
lish a  bipartisan  commission  to  investi- 
gate and  analyze  the  basic  factors  affect- 
ing the  geographic  location  of  population 
and  industry.   Rural  poverty  could  possibly 
be  decreased  by  adopting  a  national  policy 
encouraging  the  dispersal  of  population  and 
industry.   Such  a  decision  is  not  clear- 
cut;  there  are  many  factors  which  merit 
serious  consideration  (e.g. ,  locational 
trends,  efficiency  of  production,  the 
effect  of  government  programs  on  the  lo- 
cation of  population  and  industry,  govern- 
ment installations,  and  the  government's 
role  as  a  purchaser  of  services  and  goods). 
(2)  The  grant  formula  of  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
should  be  amended  to  provide  more  nearly 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children.   The  grant  formula  should  be 
based  on  need.   (3)  The  benefits  of  pre- 
school-age programs  should  be  extended  to 
rural  and  urban  schools  where  they  do  not 
now  exist.   At  the  same  time,  better  edu- 
cation could  be  reaching  children  in  rural 
areas  through  television  and  mobile  teach- 
ing units.   (4)  Public  schools  that  enroll 
significant  numbers  of  non-English-speaking 
children,  especially  Spanish  and  Indian, 
should  develop  bilingual  and  other  special 
programs  to  overcome  the  communications 
problem.   (5)  Business,  labor,  and  school 
officials  should  join  together  to  develop 
more  work-study  programs  for  young  people. 
Such  programs  could  be  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  local  communities.   (6)  Vocational 
technical  education  courses  relevant  to 
a  changing  job  market  should  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  public  school  system. 
(7)  Where  it  is  impractical  for  public 
school  systems  to  provide  desired  vocation- 
al-technical courses,  state  and  local 
school  officials  should  explore  other 
methods  for  making  such  education  avail- 
able.  (8)  Investment  and  job  creation 
should  be  encouraged  in  small-  and  medium- 
size  cities  without  going  so  far  as  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  equalizing  regional 
growth.   (9)  Minimum  wage  laws  have 
eliminated  jobs,  stopped  the  creation  of 
new  jobs,  speeded  the  flow  of  migrants 
to  congested  urban  areas,  and  hampered 
attempts  to  develop  rural  areas  and 
lagging  regions.   Therefore,  further 
minimum  wage  increases  should  be  suspended 
to  allow  capital  flows  to  rural  and  under- 
developed regions.   (10)  Economic  develop- 
ment should  be  broadened  to  emphasize  the 
growing  service  industries,  since  manufac- 
turing is  not  a  realistic  objective  for 


all  rural  areas.   (11)  State  commissions 
should  study  state  and  local  government 
reorganization,  because  effective  modern 
government  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
economic  and  social  health  of  an  area. 
(12)  Public  institutions  and  services  in 
rural  America  could  be  improved  by  consoli- 
dation in  thinly  populated  areas.   (13) 
Outstanding  business  leaders  should  bring 
their  abilities  and  efforts  together  in 
voluntary  regional  development  councils 
to  accelerate  economic  development  and 
progress.   (14)  A  new  farm  policy,  moving 
toward  the  establishment  of  market  direc- 
tion of  the  agricultural  sector  of  the 
economy  and  providing  for  the  scheduled 
termination  of  price  and  production  con- 
trols, should  be  established.   (15)  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  should  revise  its 
definitions  of  farm  operators  and  farming 
to  portray  more  accurately  and  meaningfully 
the  roles  of  rural  farm  and  nonfarm  people. 
(16)  New  efforts  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  Indian  children 
and  adults  are  needed.   These  might  in- 
clude more  day  school,  education  complexes 
combining  secondary,  technical-vocational, 
and  junior  college  work.   (17)  High  levels 
of  poverty  and  unemployment  among  Indian 
Americans  indicate  the  urgent  need  for 
income-producing  employment.   The  federal 
government  should  initiate  a  program  that 
combines  the  provision  of  modern  facilities 
and  employment  opportunities  for  Indians. 
(18)  Congress  should  consider  transferring 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  another 
executive  department.   This  move  should 
incorporate  consultation  with  representa- 
tive Indian  leaders.   (HBK) 


82.   GROWTH  POLES:   AN  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THEIR  POTENTIAL  AS  A  TOOL  FOR  RE- 
GIONAL ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Vida  Nichols.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
RSRI  Discussion  Paper  No.  30,  Re- 
gional Science  Research  Institute, 
GPO  Box  8776,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19101,  May,  1969,  55  pp.   $2.00  per 
copy.   (c)  Regional  Science  Research 
Institute,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Economic 
Development  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  growth  poles  as  a 
mechanism  for  bringing  about  development 
in  a  lagging  region  on  the  assumption 
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that  a  regional  development  policy  is 
considered  to  be  desirable.   A  growth  pole 
is  defined  as  "an  urban  center  of  economic 
activity  which  can  achieve  self-sustaining 
growth  to  the  point  that  growth  is  diffused 
outward  into  the  pole  region  and  eventually 
beyond  into  the  less  developed  region  of 
the  nation."   That  this  policy  is  effective 
is  based  on  two  contentions:   (1)  limited 
investment  resources  will  have  little 
impact  if  spread  too  thinly  among  numerous, 
small  projects  throughout  the  entire  region 
and  (2)  agglomeration  and  urbanization 
economies  will  accrue  to  the  investments 
if  they  are  concentrated  spatially  in 
urban  centers. 

In  examining  this  concept,  the  investiga- 
tor discusses  the  following  questions: 
(1)  What  do  we  know  about  unbalanced 
growth  in  general  and  what  does  this  im- 
ply specifically  for  fostering  development 
in  key  towns  within  a  region?   (2)  What  is 
the  mechanism  by  which  urban  growth  takes 
place  and  to  what  extent  can  we  expect 
regional  centers  to  achieve  self-sustain- 
ing growth?   (3)  What  do  we  know  about 
diffusion  of  economic  growth  between  towns 
in  the  urban  network  and  from  towns  to 
their  surrounding  rural  areas?   (4)  What 
is  the  most  efficient  distribution  of 
growth  poles  within  a  region?   (5)  How 
should  we  select  the  towns  to  receive 
major  capital  investment?   This  analysis 
is  undertaken  in  the  light  of  general 
theories  on  urban  and  economic  growth 
and  offers  ideas  on  the  feasibility  of 
regional  development  possibilities  in 
general.   (SD) 


83.  TRENDS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  LOCATION  AND 
THEIR  IMPACT  ON  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Benjamin  H.  Stevens,  Robert  C. 
Douglas,  and  Carolyn  B.  Neighbor. 

(b)  In  process.   This  is  a  prelimi- 
nary report,  published  as  RSRI  Dis- 
cussion Paper  No.  31,  Regional 
Science  Research  Institute,  GPO  Box 
8776,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19101,  May, 
1969,  40  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

A  monograph  covering  this  research 
in  detail  is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  Summer,  1969.   (c)  Regional  Science 
Research  Institute,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration. 
(d)  None. 


Problem.   Determine  the  extent  to  which 
industrial  location  decisions  can  be 
influenced  by  public  investments  and 
policies  designed  to  attract  industry. 
This  report  concentrates  on  three  problems: 
(1)  identifying  trends  in  the  location  of 
manufacturing  activity;  (2)  isolating  the 
causes  of  these  changes;  and  (3)  measuring 
the  impact  of  these  changes  on  regional 
economic  growth.   The  work  on  identifying 
trends  has  concentrated  on  the  interregion- 
al shifts  in  manufacturing  activity  among 
SMSA's  and  non-SMSA's.   Work  on  causes  of 
shifts  has  dealt  primarily  with  the 
various  forms  of  internal  and  external 
economics  which  affect  location  decisions 
of  local  manufacturers.   Employment  multi- 
pliers and  growth  theories  have  been  the 
foci  of  the  research  on  the  impact  of 
changes  in  manufacturing  employment. 

Findings.   The  manufacturing  industry  is 
shifting  out  of  the  established  industrial 
regions  of  the  North  into  the  South  and 
West ;  it  is  also  shifting  among  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  these  regions.   Some  market- 
oriented  industries  are  moving  toward 
established  population  centers,  but  most 
manufacturing  industries  are  shifting  out 
of  major  metropolitan  centers  into  smaller 
centers. 

The  conclusions  on  causes  of  shifts  are 
tentative.   In  general,  new  firms  and  in- 
dustries tend  to  start  on  a  small  scale 
in  large  SMSA's  which  provide  ideas,  op- 
portunities, finances,  intermediate 
products,  skilled  labor,  marketing  possi- 
bilities, and  other  such  favorable  condi- 
tions.  Medium-sized  SMSA's  might  be 
characterized  as  industrial  complexes 
containing  mainly  medium-sized  establish- 
ments.  Large  establishments  are  able  to 
internalize  services  and  locate  indepen- 
dently in  small  SMSA's  to  avoid  wage,  tax, 
land,  and  other  high  costs  of  concentration. 

The  researchers  predict  that  something 
like  a  regular  central  place  system  of 
trade  and  service  centers  may  arise,  but 
with  a  manufacturing  rather  than  agricul- 
tural hinterland.   If  this  pattern  con- 
tinues to  spread  across  the  country,  it 
is  likely  that  many  of  the  current  differ- 
ences in  employment  and  economic  develop- 
ment will  tend  to  disappear.   (HBK) 
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84.   THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  INTERNATION- 
AL OIL  AND  THE  UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

(a)  Michael  Tanzer.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St. ,  Boston, 
Mass.   02108,  1969,  435  pp.   $12.50 
per  copy.   LC  69-14605.   (c)  Individ- 
ual research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  complex  political 
and  economic  relationships,  centering 
around  oil,  between  and  within  the  under- 
developed and  developed  countries.   For 
nations  with  enormous  oil  deposits,  such 
as  in  the  Middle  East,  oil  is  the  economic 
life.   The  discussion  in  this  book,  however, 
focuses  on  the  more  subtle  impact  that  oil 
exerts  on  the  vast  majority  of  underdevel- 
oped countries  which  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  imported  oil.   For  most  of  these 
countries,  the  central  fact  of  their  oil 
economy  is  that  it  is  controlled  by  a 
handful  of  Western  corporations,  most  of 
them  American. 

Michael  Tanzer  starts  with  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  structures  and  policies  of 
the  mammoth  international  corporations. 
Because  their  activities  take  place  within 
the  context  of  the  international  East-West 
power  struggle,  he  then  goes  on  to  examine 
the  role  of  other  key  forces  affecting  in- 
ternational oil:   Western  governments,  the 
Soviet  Union,  oil-exporting  countries,  and 
international  organizations.   Given  this 
framework,  he  then  turns  to  the  wide 
variety  of  oil  policies  adopted  by  the 
underdeveloped  countries.   The  central 
focus  here  is  the  controversial  question 
of  government  versus  private  (foreign) 
ownership.   As  his  major  example,  he 
traces  the  policy  of  India  in  great  detail 
and  then  goes  on  to  examine  more  briefly 
China,  Mexico,  Iraq,  and  parts  of  Latin 
America.   In  general,  the  political  power 
of  the  oil  companies  is  made  clear,  but 
it  is  in  Tanzer 's  discussion  of  oil  boy- 
cotts— particularly  the  boycott  of  Cuba — 
where  the  political  significance  of  oil  is 
seen  most  sharply.   (HBK) 


85.   ASIAN  DRAMA:   AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE 
POVERTY  OF  NATIONS 

(a)  Gunnar  Myrdal.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  in  three  volumes  under  the 


above  title  in  hard  cover  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc.,  41 
East  70th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10021, 
and  in  paperback  by  Pantheon  Books, 
a  division  of  Random  House,  Inc. , 
457  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10022,  1968,  1838  pp.  +  appendices 
and  indexes.   $25.00  per  copy,  hard 
cover;  $10.00,  paper.   LC  67-27845, 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  edition; 
LC  67-19179,  Pantheon  edition, 
(c)  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc.,  and 
the  Stockholm  University,  Institute 
for  International  Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  title  Asian  Drama  was  chosen, 
Gunnar  Myrdal  explains,  because  the  region 
studied,  South  Asia,  is  living  through  a 
period  of  clear  cut  conflicts  and  a  common 
theme,  as  in  a  drama.   The  author  began 
his  work  with  a  hopeful  view  of  planning 
and  ordered  growth  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  but  the  difficulties  began  to 
seem  greater  than  he  had  thought,  and  he 
feels  a  reappraisal  of  theories  basic  to 
planning  is  needed.   Yet  history  is  not 
predetermined,  he  says,  and  the  drama  does 
not  need  to  end  in  tragedy. 

The  study  deals  with  one  fourth  of  mankind, 
and  a  regional  approach  was  used  in  order 
to  draw  analytical  comparisons  among  the 
countries  of  South  Asia.   The  region  in- 
cludes Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon,  Burma, 
Malaya,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  the 
Philippines.   South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  have  also  been  touched  upon.   Though 
essentially  a  study  of  major  economic 
problems,  Myrdal  uses  an  institutional 
approach,  since  he  feels  that  nothing  can 
be  studied  in  isolation.   History  and 
politics,  theories  and  ideologies,  econom- 
ic structures  and  levels,  social  stratifi- 
cation, agriculture  and  industry,  popula- 
tion developments,  health,  education, 
behavior  and  motivation  must  be  studied 
in  their  mutual  relationships. 

The  immensity  of  the  topic  resulted  in 
the  author's  producing,  not  the  relatively 
easy  book  on  the  main  development  problems 
of  South  Asia  that  he  had  set  out  to  write, 
but  instead,  a  study  where  the  main  con- 
cern was  methodological — how  to  cleanse 
concepts  and  discard  theories,  and  then 
state  problems  in  a  logical  and  realistic 
way.   He  believes  that,  at  the  present 
stage,  an  important  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  about  this  region 
is  to  destroy  constructs  that  have  been 
quickly  put  together,  and  to  expose  to 
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criticism  masses  of  more  or  less  worthless 
statistics.   These  constructs  and  statis- 
tics stand  in  the  way  of  scientific  progress. 

Myrdal,  however,  does  not  offer  his  book  as 
the  final  one  on  the  subject.   Theory,  he 
says,  is  always  tentative  and  provisional, 
and  he  has  aspired  to  do  little  more  than 
speed  up  the  reorientation  of  economic  and 
social  research  on  this  region.   Further- 
more, he  is  optimistic  about  the  develop- 
ment of  more  accurate  knowledge. 

Realizing  that  many  readers'  interests  may 
be  restricted  to  particular  parts  of  the 
study — health,  education,  methodology,  or 
other  areas — consideration  is  being  given 
to  making  some  of  the  more  specialized 
material  available  in  separate  volumes. 
However,  references  to  other  parts  of  the 
study  will  underline  his  basic  conception 
that  all  the  problems  of  the  region  are 
closely  interrelated.   (CK) 


86.   IMPACT  OF  VIETNAM  WAR  EXPENDITURES 
ON  THE  PHILADELPHIA  ECONOMY 

(a)  Walter  Isard  and  Thomas  W.  Lang- 
ford,  Jr.   (b)  In  process.   This  is 
a  preliminary  report  published  as  RSRI 
Discussion  Paper  No.  29,  Regional  Sci- 
ence Research  Institute,  GPO  Box  8776, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.   19101,  May,  1969, 
46  pp.,  mimeo.   $3.00  per  copy.   (c) 
Regional  Science  Research  Institute, 
under  sponsorship  of  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  paper  reflects  a  critical 
question  on  the  minds  of  many  social  sci- 
entists and  policy  makers,  namely  the  im- 
pact of  the  Vietnam  war  on  national  and 
regional  economies.   Specifically,  it  seeks 
to  determine:   (1)  in  what  ways  the  Philadel- 
phia economy  would  have  been  different  had 
there  been  no  such  war,  and  (2)  what  offset 
programs  can  absorb  the  resources  which  may 
be  released  by  contraction  of  the  war  ef- 
fort. 

Method.   Having  identified  the  actual  em- 
ployment and  expenditures  for  each  of  the 
35  aggregate  governmental  sections  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  in  the  Philadelphia  region, 
Isard  and  Langford  estimated  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  changes  in  these  expenditures 
which  can  be  attributed  to  the  war.   While 


the  work  on  the  technical  input-output  co- 
efficients for  this  region  is  complete,  and 
while  the  materials  on  the  federal  agencies 
of  the  Philadelphia  economy  are  satisfac- 
tory, the  authors  feel  that  appropriate 
methodology  must  be  further  explored. 

Findings.   The  total  inputs  directly  and 
indirectly  required  of  the  Philadelphia 
region  by  actual  1968  federal  government 
operations  were  about  $6.9  billion,  while 
without  the  Vietnam  war,  the  same  require- 
ments would  have  been  about  $5.6  billion. 
When  the  war  is  reduced  or  ended,  the  a- 
mount  of  the  inputs  affected  should  not  be 
viewed  as  indicative  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  outputs  will  be  contracted.   Rather, 
that  amount  should  be  seen  as  resources  re- 
leased for  other  government  and  private 
programs.   For  example,  the  difference — 
$284  million — between  fiscal  year  1968 
federal  agency  expenditures  of  $1,443  bil- 
lion and  the  authors'  estimate  of  federal 
agency  expenditures  of  $1,159  billion,  had 
there  been  no  Vietnam  war,  is  a  reasonable 
indication  of  the  monies  that  might  have 
gone  into  social  programs  in  the  Philadel- 
phia region,  and  that,  indeed,  might  become 
available  when  the  war  ends. 

For  such  a  sum,  one  can  develop  many  mixes 
of  reasonable  programs  which  could  have 
been,  or  could  be,  developed  as  an  "offset" 
policy.   One  mix  suggested  might  be:   (1) 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
$170,400,000;  (2)  institutions  of  higher 
education,  $56,800,000;  and  (3)  low-income 
housing  construction,  $56,800,000. 

This  ongoing  research  will  take  several 
more  years  to  finish.   Pending  the  attain- 
ment of  improved  methodology,  the  writers 
assert  that  it  is  desirable  to  use  the 
methodology  we  have  for  attacking  basic 
social  problems.   (CK) 


87.   PLANS  FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE  TO  MEET  THE 
ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES  OF  PEACE 

(a)  Keith  S.  McHugh,  Chairman.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the  a- 
bove  title  by  New  York  State  Post 
Vietnam  Planning  Committee,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  Room  1414,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10020,  December,  1968,  80  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  New  York 
State  Post  Vietnam  Planning  Committee, 
appointed  by  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rock- 
efeller,  (d)  None. 
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Problem.   Plans  and  recommendations  are  pre- 
sented here  to  offset  the  economic  conse- 
quences, when  peace  comes  in  Vietnam,  of 
probable  defense  contract  terminations  and 
of  a  substantial  demobilization  of  the  armed 
forces,  as  they  affect  the  State  of  New 
York.   The  impact  depends  on  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  the  State.   These  are:   (1) 
the  time  that  de-escalation  begins,  and  its 
scope  and  duration;  (2)  the  condition  of  the 
national  economy  at  that  time;  and  (3)  the 
timing  and  effectiveness  of  national  coun- 
ter-recession measures. 

Method.   A  federal  Post  Vietnam  Policy  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  made  broad  national 
assumptions  as  to  the  magnitude  and  speed 
of  de-escalation,  and  this  was  used  as  a 
starting  point  for  this  study.   The  Commit- 
tee organized  an  in-depth  survey  of  some 
800  prime  contractors,  including  several 
institutions  doing  research  and  development 
work.   These  contractors  had  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  State's  $3.3  billion  of  prime 
defense  contracts  (1967).   A  subcommittee 
met  with  a  number  of  returning  veterans  to 
learn  their  needs  directly.   All  present 
State  and  federal  programs  to  assist  the 
veterans  were  examined. 

Findings.   The  Committee  recommends  that: 

(1)  Area  Post  Vietnam  Planning  Committees 
be  set  up  to  make  plans  for  peace  in  11 
areas  of  the  State  covering  25  counties; 

(2)  these  committees  consider  suggestions 
for  improving  their  communities  as  places 
in  which  to  live  and  work;  (3)  the  Governor 
appoint  a  State  Post  Vietnam  Coordinating 
Committee  from  his  cabinet  and  staff; 

(4)  the  principal  business  organizations, 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Coordinating  Committee's  Executive  Director 
unite  in  offering  a  series  of  informative 
workshops  in  all  areas  heavily  affected 
by  defense  business;  (5)  priority  work 
projects  be  set  up  in  areas  subject  to 
heavy  defense  contract  cancellations; 
(6)  an  early  study  be  made  by  the  State 
government  on  extending  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  and  of  establishing  a  general 
investment  credit  for  new  production 
facilities;  and  (7)  present  governmental 
programs  for  veterans,  including  job, 
housing,  and  educational  opportunities,  be 
extended  and  improved. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  report's 
blueprint  for  action  at  State  and  local 
levels  will  be  useful  whether  peace  comes 
early  or  is  delayed  for  some  years.   (CK) 


88.   THE  ROLE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Everett  M.  Kassalow  (ed.).   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  as  Research  Report  No.  27, 
by  the  Office  of  Research  and  Statis- 
tics, Social  Security  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.   Available  from  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   20402,  1968,  265  pp. 
$1.00  per  copy.   (c)  University  of 
Wisconsin,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  explore  the  linkage  between 
the  work  and  writings  of  the  economic 
development  planner  or  economist  and  the 
work  and  literature  on  social  security  in 
less  developed  countries.   This  collection 
of  12  papers  was  the  product  of  a  seminar 
held  to  probe  the  suspicion  with  which 
social  security  officials  and  development 
planners  in  underdeveloped  countries  re- 
gard each  other.   The  focus  of  the  papers 
is  to  draw  on  experiences  from  developed 
countries  as  a  means  of  shedding  light  on 
possible  alternatives  for  new  nations  in 
dealing  with  these  problems. 

Specifically,  these  papers  cover  the 
following  topics:   (1)  a  questioning  of 
the  automatic  applicability  of  the  social 
security  approach  to  health  care  in  some 
less  developed  countries;  (2)  an  assess- 
ment of  social  security  within  the  broad 
framework  of  economic  development  for 
these  countries;  (3)  attempts  to  fill 
some  of  the  quantitative  information  gaps 
regarding  social  security  and  development; 
(4)  the  possibilities  of  establishing 
the  cost  of  social  security  and  other 
social  benefits;  (5)  the  relationship 
between  social  security  and  investment 
for  development;  (6)  the  problem  of  social 
security  and  income  distribution;  (7)  in- 
teraction between  social  security  and 
economic  and  social  change  in  a  context 
of  rapid  industrialization;  (8)  an  evalu- 
ation of  social  security  at  various 
stages  of  development;  (9)  a  questioning 
of  the  prevailing  tendency  of  developing 
countries  to  borrow  programs  directly 
from  developed  countries;  (10)  social 
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security  and  development  in  Latin  America; 
and  (11)  general  issues  in  this  entire 
area.   (SD) 


89.   EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  INTEGRATION  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

(a)  Lawrence  B.  Krause.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  The  Brookings  Institution, 
1775  Massachusetts  Ave. ,  N.  W.  , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20036,  1968,  265 
pp.  +  appendices.   $6.75  per  copy. 
LC  67-30598.   (c)  The  Brookings 
Institution.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC)  and  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  (EFTA)  and  the  impact 
of  each  upon  the  United  States.   The 
formation  of  the  EEC  and  EFTA  in  1958-59 
made  substantial  changes  on  the  pattern 
of  international  trade.   After  joining 
the  EEC  or  EFTA,  members  formed  much 
closer  commercial  ties  with  each  other. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  such  eco- 
nomic integration  has  radically  altered 
the  economic  structure  of  Europe  and 
profoundly  affected  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.   Enough  time  has 
now  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  (EFTA)  to 
permit  an  appraisal  of  the  impact  of 
these  arrangements.   This  study  provides 
such  an  appraisal  by  examining  the  direct 
effects  of  integration  on  the  international 
trade  of  manufactured  products  and  agricul- 
tural goods  as  well  as  on  direct  investment 
flows  and  other  international  transactions. 
The  author  considers  the  internal  effects 
of  the  EEC  and  EFTA  on  the  economics  of 
participating  nations,  including  both 
problems  and  areas  for  further  development 
and  growth.   He  considers  the  possibility 
of  British  membership  in  the  Common  Market 
and  the  effects  of  such  a  large  European 
economic  agglomerate  on  world  politics. 
(HBK) 


90.   ALASKA- JAP AN  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 

(a)  Arlon  R.  Tussing,  Salvatore 
Comitini,  Hubert  J.  Gellert,  Ichirou 
Inukai,  Akio  Iwasaki,  Michael  R.  C. 
Massie  and  others.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 


by  the  Institute  of  Social,  Economic, 
and  Government  Research,  University 
of  Alaska,  College,  Alaska   99701, 
January,  1968,  469  pp.   $8.50  per 
copy.   (c)  University  of  Alaska, 
Institute  of  Social,  Economic,  and 
Government  Research,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Office  of  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment, and  Federal  Field  Committee 
for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  potential  contri- 
bution of  trade  with  Japan  to  Alaska's 
economic  development.   Alaska  has  the 
resources  Japan  needs,  and  Japan  has  the 
sophisticated  industrial  economy  Alaska 
currently  lacks.   The  strengthening  and 
expanding  of  commercial  ties  benefits 
U.  S.  trade  and  balance  of  payments  and 
Alaskan  growth  and  development.   Specif- 
ically, this  report  pursues  the  following 
objectives:   (1)  to  project  Japan's  import 
requirements  until  1980  or  1985  of  commodi- 
ties which  are  or  might  be  produced  in 
Alaska;  (2)  to  survey  world  supply  condi- 
tions for  each  of  these  commodities  over 
the  same  period;  (3)  to  project  transpor- 
tation costs  and  conditions  affecting  the 
exports  of  these  commodities  both  by 
Alaska  and  her  competitors;  (4)  to  report 
the  structural  and  organizational  features 
of  relevant  Japanese  industries  and  markets, 
important  to  Alaskan  enterprises  planning 
exports;  and  (5)  to  make  recommendations 
for  both  private  and  governmental  action 
to  help  Alaska  obtain  and  benefit  from 
Japanese  market  investments. 

Findings.   The  investigators  came  to 
these  conclusions:   (1)  Japan's  economy  is 
impetus  for  imports  of  Alaska's  raw  mate- 
rials.  (2)  Joint  ventures  with  U.  S.  firms 
are  expected  to  be  the  most  common  form 
of  Japanese  participation  in  Alaska's 
economy,  with  trading  companies  playing 
the  major  role.   (3)  Both  the  U.  S. 
generally  and  Alaska  gain  from  Japanese 
trade  and  investment.   (4)  Forest  product 
exports  will  continue  to  expand,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  assure  competition  in 
lumber  prices.   (5)  The  increasing  demand 
for  fish  in  Japan  to  bring  more  protein 
into  the  Japanese  diet  cannot  be  met  by 
Japan  alone  and  should  result  in  Japanese 
investment  in  U.  S.  fisheries.   (6)  Japan 
requires  an  expanding  import  of  crude  oil 
to  diversify  energy  sources.   (7)  High 
profits  may  induce  sale  of  Japanese- 
developed  Alaskan  oil  in  the  U.  S. 
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(8)  Natural  gas  reserves  are  highly  prom- 
ising, but  benefits  are  limited  by  over- 
pricing and  price  discrimination.   (9) 
Japan's  demands  for  coking  coal  are  high, 
but  Alaskan  supplies  are  uncertain.   (10) 
Japan's  market  for  metals  has  caused  a 
mining  boom  in  western  Canada.   (11)  The 
most  promising  metal  is  copper,  but  its 
export  is  precluded  by  U.  S.  policy. 
(12)  Japanese  firms  have  shown  an  interest 
in  Alaskan  ranch  possibilities.   (13)  Japa- 
nese tourism  to  Alaska  is  expected  to  grow 
rapidly.   (14)  Alaska's  growth  and  export 
trade  produce  a  prospect  of  fiscal  self- 
sufficiency,  reducing  justification  for 
preferential  federal  subsidies.   (SD) 


91.   AN  ANALYSIS  OF  REGIONAL,  POLITICAL, 

AND  COMMUNICATIONS  ASPECTS  OF  ALASKA- 
CANADA  DEVELOPMENT  RELATIONS 

(a)  George  W.  Rogers  and  Douglas  N. 
Jones.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Social,  Economic,  and  Govern- 
ment Research,  University  of  Alaska, 
College,  Alaska  99701,  1968,  116  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  University 
of  Alaska,  Institute  of  Social, 
Economic,  and  Government  Research, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Federal 
Field  Committee  for  Development 
Planning  in  Alaska.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  political  econo- 
my of  the  Alaska-Northwest  Canada  region, 
appraise  successes  and  failures  in  specific 
fields,  and  suggest  directions  for  new 
political  and  economic  institutions  and 
relationships.   This  report  is  the  second 
portion  of  a  two-part  study  on  Alaska- 
Northwest  Canada  economic  activities.   The 
first  part  compared  mining  laws  and  gas 
and  oil  laws  and  practices.   In  this 
report,  the  first  section  deals  with  the 
underlying  regional  basis  of  Alaska-North- 
west Canada  development  relationships  and 
with  a  general  comparison  of  the  nature  of 
present  and  future  courses  of  development 
within  the  regional  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  area.   Part  II  deals  with 
the  political  and  legal  basis  of  these 
relationships  by  analyzing  the  Alaska- 
Northwest  Canada  boundary  as  a  factor  in 
development,  arrangements  for  joint 
management  and  exploitation  of  sea  resources, 
and  aspects  of  mutual  defense.   Part  III 
studies  communications  systems  in  the 
area.   (SD) 


92.   SOME  MAJOR  PROBLEMS  IN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  David  Kirk  and  others.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  the  "Second  Report  and 
Review"  of  the  Canadian  Council  on 
Rural  Development,  Parliament  Building, 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada,  1968,  79  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Canadian 
Council  on  Rural  Development.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  outline  a  "philosophy  of 
development"  which  might  inspire  not  only 
development  programs  in  Canada,  but  further 
research.   The  review  seeks  to  define  the 
essential  elements  of  the  question  of 
development  by  describing  in  broad  terms 
some  of  the  socioeconomic  disparities 
which  exist  within  Canada  and  by  citing 
certain  problems  raised  by  the  process 
of  urbanization.   The  concept  of  develop- 
ment is  clarified  by  examining  its  essen- 
tial components:   planning,  town  and 
country  planning,  political  and  administra- 
tive structures,  and  integrated  regional 
development.   The  researchers  are  also 
concerned  with  the  major  problem  of  infor- 
mation, with  "people-participation,"  and 
with  delineating  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  in  these  matters.   They  also 
formulate  certain  recommendations  intended 
to  create  conditions  necessary  for  the 
evolution  of  a  development  plan  in  which 
the  whole  of  Canada  can  participate.   (HBK) 


93.   NATIONAL  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION 
ECONOMIC  STUDIES 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Ongoing  research 
programs;  completed  publications 
listed  below.   (c)  National  Planning 
Association,  Center  for  Economic 
Projections.   (d)  9:2-87;  10:1-48; 
10:2-59;  11:1-57;  11:2-73;  12:1-76; 
12:2-64,  65;  13:1-146,  147;  and 
14:1-102,  103. 

Problem.   The  National  Planning  Association 
conducts  a  number  of  ongoing  research 
programs  with  periodic  publications 
emanating  from  each:   (1)  research  on 
national  economic  projections  for  public 
and  private  decision  making;  (2)  research 
on  regional  economic  projections;  and 
(3)  special  planning-related  studies. 
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As  noted  above,  the  Digest  has  reported 
upon  these  periodically. 

Recent  projects  and  their  resultant  publi- 
cations include:   (1)  Ahmad  Al-Samarrie, 
Morris  Cobern,  and  Takeshi  Hori,  National 
Economic  Projections  to  1978/79,  January, 
1969,  which  attempts  to  quantify  the 
progress  in  national  economic  performance 
that  appears  to  be  attainable  over  the 
next  decade.   (2)  Joe  Won  Lee  and  William 
B.  D.  Hong,  Economic  and  Demographic 
Projections  for  States  and  Metropolitan 
Areas  to  1975,  1980,  and  1985,  January, 
1969,  which  reviews  past  trends  and  presents 
projections  of  major  economic  and  demo- 
graphic variables  for  broad  multi-state 
regions,  for  individual  states,  and  for 
metropolitan  areas.   This  report  describes 
a  methodological  framework  for  making  sub- 
national  economic  projections  and  presents 
historical  and  projected  information. 
(3)  Morris  Cobern,  Use  of  Regional  Infor- 
mation in  Business  and  Government,  April, 
1968,  reports  on  the  replies  from  nearly 
800  business  corporations,  government 
agencies,  and  research  organizations  to 
a  questionnaire  attempting  to  ascertain 
the  deficiencies,  purposes,  and  kinds  of 
subnational  data  which  are  used  or  needed 
for  public  and  private  planning.   (4) 
Leonard  Lecht,  Manpower  Needs  for  National 
Goals  in  the  1970's,  NPA  Center  for  Priori- 
ty Analysis,  evaluates  the  manpower  re- 
sources needed  for  achieving  national 
goals  in  16  critical  areas  such  as  health, 
urban  development,  and  job  retraining. 
The  report  also  examines  the  need  for 
advance  planning  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  in  the  development  and  use  of 
manpower  resources.   (5)  State  and  Local 
Planning  (Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  NPA  Center  for  Economic 
Projections),  March,  1969,  focuses  on  the 
problems  and  objectives  of  state  and  local 
government  planning,  including  such  topics 
as  PPBS,  systems  analysis,  information 
needs,  and  the  problems  of  intergovern- 
mental coordination  and  resource  utiliza- 
tion.  (6)  Gerhard  Colm  and  Kate  A. 
Arbogast,  Economic  Outlook  for  1969,  repre- 
sents an  assessment  of  short-term  economic 
prospects.   (MLH) 


94.   DEPENDENCE  OF  THE  PUERTO  RICAN 

ECONOMY  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ITS 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 

(a)  H.  C.  Barton,  Jr.   (b)  Status 
not  reported;  a  draft  paper  has  been 
completed.   (c)  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Economic  Development 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Because  Puerto  Rico's  natural 
wealth  is  limited,  its  economic  growth  is 
especially  dependent  on  technological 
advance  and  the  productivity  of  its  labor 
force.   The  economic  development  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  burdened  by  population 
density,  by  the  high  proportion  of  depen- 
dent children  and  young  people  in  its 
population,  and  by  a  low  employment  rate 
among  the  comparatively  few  people  of 
working  age. 

Hypotheses.   Economic  growth  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  dependent  on  the  quality  of  human 
resources  and  the  education  of  the  popula- 
tion.  The  dependence  of  economic  growth 
on  education,  and  the  dependence  of  educa- 
tion on  population  control,  is  probably 
more  direct  and  immediate  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.   Because  of 
the  extreme  population  pressures  on  arable 
land  and  other  natural  resources,  an 
effective  program  of  population  control 
might  have  a  higher  benefit-cost  ratio 
in  Puerto  Rico  than  in  any  other  country. 
(ML) 


95.   ENGINEERING-ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS  IN 
PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  ANALYSIS 

(a)  William  K.  Linvill.   (b)  Status 
not  reported.   (c)  Stanford  Universi- 
ty, School  of  Engineering,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Economic  Development 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  the  applicability  of 
engineering-economic  systems  analysis  to 
regional  development  programs  and  at  the 
same  time  to  train  persons  in  this  rela- 
tively new  field. 

The  research  program  concentrates  on 
(1)  an  identification  of  growth  centers 
in  economically  lagging  regions  and  the 
design  of  development  programs  that  will 
propagate  growth  from  these  centers  to 
whole  regions;  (2)  the  assembling  of  a 
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mix  of  projects  that  will  best  suit  the 
needs  of  the  region;  (3)  an  investigation 
of  the  theoretical  and  practical  bases 
for  dividing  the  region  into  subregions 
and  for  maintaining  appropriate  planning 
interactions  among  these  subregions;  and 
(4)  an  analysis  of  the  benefits  of  facili- 
ties such  as  transportation  systems,  water 
resource  systems,  and  power  systems  for 
stimulating  regional  development. 

The  education  program  involves  the  training 
and  education  of  graduate  students  in  the 
field  through  courses  and  research  at 
the  Stanford  University  and  internship 
experience  in  the  field  through  work 
performed  in  regional  and  district  offices. 
(SIE) 


96.   ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  NORWAY 

(a)  William  M.  Lafferty.   (b)  A 
doctoral  dissertation;  status  not 
reported.   (c)  University  of  Florida, 
Department  of  Political  Science,  under 
sponsorship  of  National  Science 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  connections 
between  the  distinctive  aspects  of 
Norwegian  industrialization  and  changes  in 
the  Norwegian  labor  movement.   Since  in- 
dustrial development  in  Norway  was  both 
late  and  rapid,  and  its  labor  force  re- 
cruited primarily  from  rural  districts, 
the  study  should  provide  significant  case 
material  for  understanding  the  processes 
of  economic  development. 

Method.   The  basic  data  to  be  used  are 
the  extensive  statistics  available  from 
official  Norwegian  sources.   (SIE) 


•  AGRICULTURE 


97.   MATHEMATICAL  PROGRAMMING  AND 

COMPETITIVE  EQUILIBRIUM  IN  THE 
LOCATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 

(a)  David  Pines  and  Benjamin  H. 
Stevens.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title,  as  RSRI  Dis- 
cussion Paper  No.  23,  Regional 
Science  Research  Institute,  GPO  Box 
8776,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19101,  July, 
1968,  34  pp.   $1.00  per  copy.   (c) 
;ional  Science  Research  Institute, 


under  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  conditions  of  a 
competitive  equilibrium  in  the  location 
of  agricultural  production  and  verify 
whether  the  solution  of  certain  mathemati- 
cal programs  is  consistent  with  these 
conditions.   Part  II  of  the  report  is 
devoted  to  the  formulation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  a  competitive  equilibrium  and  to 
an  examination  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  system  of  conditions.   The  impli- 
cations of  some  mathematical  programs  are 
examined  in  Part  III,  and  these  implica- 
tions compared  to  the  conditions  of  a 
competitive  equilibrium  discussed  in  Part 
II. 

A  general  model  of  the  location  of  agri- 
cultural production  is  supposed  to  solve 
for  the  following  set  of  variables:   (1) 
the  crop  raised  in  each  location;  (2)  the 
market  price  of  each  crop;  (3)  the  f.o.b. 
price  at  the  location  of  production  of 
each  crop;  (4)  rent  of  each  location; 
(5)  average  productivity  of  land  in  each 
location;  and  (6)  average  productivity 
of  the  other  factors  of  production  in 
each  location.   The  first  set  of  variables 
(1)  can  sometimes  be  split  into  two  sub- 
sets.  This  is  the  case  when  the  land-use 
pattern  is  characterized  by  concentric 
rings  around  the  one-point  market.   In 
this  case,  a  location  of  production  can 
uniquely  be  determined  by:   (1-a)  the 
order  of  the  rings  of  each  crop  in  terms 
of  their  distances  from  the  market;  and 
(1-b)  the  width  of  each  ring. 

Findings.   None  of  the  models  investigated 
— von  Thunen,  Dunn,  Isard,  Alonso,  and 
Stevens — solves  for  all  the  above  variables. 
Besides  Stevens',  none  determines  simul- 
taneously both  the  order  of  rings  and  the 
market  prices.   Such  a  simultaneous 
determination  is  the  main  difficulty  in- 
volved in  a  competitive  equilibrium  model. 
Though  Stevens'  model  succeeds  in  solving 
both  of  these  sets  of  variables,  the 
solution  does  not  correspond  to  a  competi- 
tive equilibrium. 

The  study  concludes  that  the  sum  of  profits 
and  rent  is  not  maximized  in  a  competitive 
equilibrium.   Instead,  some  function  of 
welfare  which  varies  according  to  the 
assumptions  adopted  is  maximized.   (ML  and 
JS) 
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98.   A  REGIONAL  STUDY  OF  THE  CHANGING 
OCCUPANCY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN 
ALLUVIAL  LOWLAND 

(a)  Theodore  H.  Schmudde  and  Frank 
H.  Thomas.   (b)  Status  not  reported. 

(c)  Southern  Illinois  University 
(Carbondale) ,  Department  of  Geography. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  present  occupancy 
of  a  portion  of  the  Mississippi  alluvial 
lowland  and  the  agricultural  system  by 
which  the  area  is  developed.   The  occupan- 
cy of  the  Lower  Mississippi  alluvial  low- 
land can  be  viewed  as  a  struggle  toward 
better  water  resource  management.   A 
fundamental  concern  of  the  development  of 
this  area  has  been  the  need  for  spacial 
organization  of  institutions  and  individual 
enterprises  in  order  to  manage  the  problems 
of  too  much  water  on  the  land  (drainage 
organization) ,  too  little  water  on  the 
land  at  critical  times  (irrigation  organiza- 
tion), and  the  Mississippi  River  itself 
(flood  control  and  improved  navigation) . 
An  appreciation  of  the  spacial  dimension 
of  water  resource  management  problems  in 
the  area  is  an  important  result  of  the 
study.   The  study  is  to  produce  an  atlas 
of  relevant  distributions  of  water  and 
land  resources  and  agricultural  and  econom- 
ic factors.   (SIE) 


•  TRADE 


99.   BLACK  BUSINESS  IN  LOUISVILLE 

(a)  George  Walton,  Jessie  Daniels, 
William  Meers,  and  James  Lewis 
Davidson.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  Kentucky 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  172 
Capitol  Annex,  Frankfort,  Ky.   40601, 
March,  1969,  24  pp.  +  appendix. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  State  of 
Kentucky,  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  patterns  of  black  owner- 
ship of  business  in  Louisville  and  sur- 
rounding Jefferson  County,  including  such 
aspects  as  number,  size,  and  variety; 
possible  joint  ownership  with  whites; 
location;  white  patronage;  old  and  new 
businesses;  expansion;  barriers  to  develop- 
ment; franchises;  and  private  assistance. 


Method.   Personal  and  telephone  interviews 
were  conducted  by  commission  staff  members 
in  October  and  November,  1968,  with  various 
businesses  and  agencies.   Black  businessmen 
on  a  partial  list  were  asked  for  referrals 
to  others. 

Findings.   In  Jefferson  County,  blacks 
own  only  4.6  percent  of  all  businesses 
and  employ  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  although  blacks  comprise 
13.3  percent  of  the  county's  population. 
More  than  half  these  businesses  are  in 
the  traditionally  segregated  areas  of 
barber  shops,  beauty  shops,  and  funeral 
parlors.   Black  business,  generally,  is 
concentrated  in  ghetto  areas.   Black 
businessmen  rate  lack  of  capital  and 
training  for  both  managers  and  laborers 
as  the  most  pressing  needs.   The  investi- 
gators recommend  that:   (1)  efforts  be 
made  to  obtain  more  franchises  for  blacks; 
(2)  private  and  publicly  financed  training 
programs  be  established;  (3)  Small  Business 
Administration  funds  be  used  to  set  up 
more  black  businesses;  (4)  black  owned 
subsidiaries  of  national  corporations  be 
established;  (5)  more  loans  for  black 
businesses  be  made  from  private  sources; 
and  (6)  more  black  members  be  recruited 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
business-service  clubs.   (DJN) 


100.   BLACK  BUSINESS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
PACT,  Inc.,  593  Market  St.,  Suite 
200,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105, 
November,  1968,  63  pp.   $2.00  per 
copy.   (c)  PACT,  Inc. ,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Economic  Development 
Administration,  Technical  Assistance 
Department.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Clarify  conceptions  of  one  of 
San  Francisco's  minority  business  communi- 
ties and  delineate  specifically  the: 
(1)  kinds  of  businesses  in  which  blacks 
are  not  involved;  (2)  specific  characteris- 
tics of  black  small  businessmen;  (3) 
general  problems  facing  the  black  business 
community;  and  (4)  degree  of  prosperity  and 
stability  of  the  black  business  community. 

Method.   A  door-to-door  survey  of  businesses 
in  major  black  areas  was  conducted  by 
residents  of  the  areas  themselves  in 
February  and  March,  1968. 
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Findings.   The  most  immediate  needs  of 
existing  black  businesses  are  improved 
financing,  management  training,  business 
associations,  and  general  community  im- 
provements such  as  housing,  employment, 
and  education.   Black  businessmen  also 
must  expand  into  areas  in  which  they 
traditionally  have  not  been  involved  and 
they  must  reject  their  outdated  concept 
of  their  changes  in  the  larger  business 
community  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
now  open  to  them.   The  survey  showed  that 
two-thirds  of  existing  black  businesses 
are  in  the  traditional  fields  of  restau- 
rants, cleaners,  auto-repairs,  second-hand 
stores,  barber  shops,  beauty  shops,  gro- 
ceries, and  shoe  repairs.   Almost  all  of 
the  245  firms  are  small,  employing  a  total 
of  only  581  persons.   Most  businessmen  also 
had  used  their  own  savings  to  capitalize 
their  own  businesses  and  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  management  know-how  and  public 
facilities,  such  as  parking  lots.   Length 
of  time  in  business  averaged  seven  years. 
The  authors  recommend  private,  governmen- 
tal, and  financial  efforts  to  establish 
and  support  black  businesses.   (DJN) 


•  CONSTRUCTION 


101.   RESTON  LOW  INCOME  HOUSING 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

(a)  Norman  Rowland  and  Margaret 
Drury.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  "A  Report 
on  Factory  Produced  Multi-Family 
Housing  Utilizing  Light-Gage  Steel 
Frame  Modules,"  by  The  Reston  Vir- 
ginia Foundation  for  Community 
Programs,  Inc.,  Reston,  Va.   22070, 
April,  1969,  196  pp.  +  appendices. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Gulf  Reston 
and  Divco-Wayne  Industries.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Demonstrate  how  to  integrate 
low- income  housing  into  a  new  town;  and 
to  utilize  advanced  techniques  in  deter- 
mining how  best  to  provide  housing  for 
new  towns  in  such  a  way  that  minimum 
costs  are  involved. 

The  planners  of  the  new  town  of  Reston, 
Virginia,  set  a  goal  of  housing  all  income 
levels.   As  construction  began  and  pro- 
gressed, it  became  evident  that  high 
quality  housing  could  not  be  provided  at 


low  costs.   The  planners  then  consulted 
a  mobile  home  manufacturer  about  the 
feasibility  of  producing  fixed  site 
housing  at  low  cost  by  investigating 
the  concept  of  factory  produced  housing 
modules . 

Method.   A  new  construction  system  for 
producing  housing  modules  was  developed 
which  is  both  simple  and  flexible,  uti- 
lizing a  light-gage  steel  frame.   Construc- 
tion of  three  prototype  modules  provided 
exact  material  and  labor  inputs  as  well 
as  an  understanding  of  the  complexity  of 
mass  factory  production.  All  identifiable 
sociological  and  technical  constraints 
were  observed. 

Findings.   The  new  system  can  rapidly 
increase  the  production  of  housing  at 
substantial  cost  savings.   Based  on  the 
demonstration  project,  it  was  concluded 
that  high  value  permanent  housing  can  be 
volume  produced  using  mobile  home  industry 
methods.   The  greatest  advantage  of  this 
system  over  current  prefabricated  house 
technology  is  that  the  interior  systems 
and  finishes  of  the  modules  are  completed 
at  the  factory,  not  left  to  be  done  at 
the  site.   This  report  identifies  the 
basic  elements  of  mobile  home  construction 
technology  and  prescribes  for  its  applica- 
tion to  safe,  attractive  fixed  site 
housing  in  medium  to  high  densities.   (ML) 


•  UTILITIES 


102.   THE  CITY  AND  ELECTRIC  POWER 

(a)  C.  Girard  Davidson.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the 
above  title  as  a  "Report  to  the 
City  of  New  York's  Consumer  Council 
on  Reliability  of  Service,  Adequacy 
of  Future  Power  Supply,  and  Rates 
to  Consumers  Provided  by  Consolidated 
Edison  Company,"  by  Davidson,  Sharkey 
&  Cummings,  Law  Offices,  1700  K  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20006, 
January,  1968,  62  pp.  +  appendices. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Davidson, 
Sharkey  &  Cummings,  Law  Offices, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  how  Consolidated 
Edison  Company  (Con  Ed)  can  provide  New 
York  City  with  a  reliable  power  supply 
and  good  service  at  reasonable  rates;  to 
determine  whether  the  company  can  do  a 
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better  job  in  meeting  New  York's  present 
needs,  and,  if  not,  to  determine  what  can 
be  done.   Con  Ed  has  the  highest  electric 
rates  of  any  large  city  or  major  utility 
of  the  nation;  its  gas  rates  are  higher 
than  those  of  other  companies  serving  the 
New  York  area;  the  use  of  electricity  by 
residential  customers  in  Con  Ed's  service 
area  has  now  declined  to  where  it  is  less 
than  half  of  the  national  average.   This 
report  will  consider  the  provisions  being 
made  to  guarantee  adequate  sources  of 
power,  at  fair  rates,  for  the  growing 
future  needs  of  the  city.   Power,  in  urban 
areas,  like  housing,  education,  or  employ- 
ment, must  be  discussed  in  the  full  context 
of  goals  for  better  urban  living. 

Findings.   Since  it  is  now  well  understood 
by  private  and  public  interests  alike,  that 
America  must  re-order  its  priorities  to 
improve  life  in  the  urban  ghettos,  both 
the  City  and  Con  Ed  should  reconsider  their 
role  in  the  production  and  transmission 
of  power.   As  in  other  areas,  slum-dwellers 
pay  a  disproportionately  high  share  of 
power  costs.   If  this  is  to  be  rectified 
and  for  Con  Ed  to  survive  economically,  it 
may  need  government  subsidies,  partnerships, 
or  other  financial  arrangements.   But, 
this  should  be  done  in  order  to  provide 
ghetto  residents  and  other  City  residents 
with  reliability  of  service,  adequacy  of 
power  supply  for  the  future,  reduced  air 
pollution,  and  reasonable  rates.   (ML) 


IV.  Social  Services 


•  SOCIAL  PLANNING 


103.   TOWARD  A  SOCIAL  REPORT 

(a)  Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Mancur  Olson, 
Pamela  Kacser,  Martin  Kramer,  Isabel 
Sawhill,  and  Jane  Breiseth.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402,  1969,  101  pp.   $.55  per  copy, 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  Provide  information  that  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  social  re- 
port with  a  set  of  social  indicators  to 


improve  the  nation's  ability  to  chart  its 
social  progress.   The  nation  has  no  com- 
prehensive set  of  statistics  for  this 
purpose.   A  social  report  would  give 
social  problems  more  visibility  and  thus 
aid  judgments  about  national  priorities, 
and  make  possible  a  better  evaluation  of 
the  accomplishments  of  public  programs. 
This  report  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 
The  areas  treated  are  health;  social 
mobility;  physical  environment;  income 
and  poverty;  public  order  and  safety; 
learning,  science,  and  art;  and  participa- 
tion and  alienation. 

Findings.   The  following  conclusions  were 
drawn:   (1)  There  have  been  dramatic  in- 
creases in  health  and  life  expectancy  in 
this  century,  but  they  have  been  mainly 
the  results  of  developments  affecting 
the  younger  age  groups.   Life  expectancy 
at  birth  has  risen  from  47.3  years  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  to  70.5  years  in 
1967.   (2)  Opportunity  to  rise  to  a  higher 
status  occupation  may  have  increased 
slightly,  recently,  and  occupational  sta- 
tus has  little  relation  to  that  of  the 
father.   Negroes  are  still  restricted  to 
a  great  extent  by  racial  discrimination. 
(3)  Unsatisfactorily  high  levels  of  pol- 
lution exist  in  many  places.   Housing  is 
improving  steadily  in  both  cities  and 
suburbs,  but  racial  segregation  and  other 
barriers  keep  many  Americans  from  moving 
into  the  housing  that  is  being  built  or 
vacated.   (4)  Personal  income  has  quadru- 
pled in  this  century  but  its  distribution 
has  remained  practically  unchanged  over 
the  last  20  years.   (5)  Crime  is  concen- 
trated among  the  poor  and  in  poverty  areas 
of  central  cities.   The  crime  rate  in  a 
neighborhood  drops  with  intensive  policing; 
but  harsher  treatment  cannot  deter  individ- 
ual crime  because  it  fails  to  reach  the 
causes.   (6)  American  science  is  advancing 
at  a  rapid  rate;  learning  among  the  poor  is 
below  that  of  the  comfortable;  and  the 
performing  arts  are  in  financial  diffi- 
culty.  (7)  Many  people  need  a  clear  sense 
of  belonging,  a  feeling  of  attachment  to 
some  social  group.   (SD) 


104.   COMMUNITY  ACTION  IN  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

(a)  Daniel  P.  Moynihan.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  title, 
Maximum  Feasible  Misunderstanding; 
Community  Action  in  the  War  on 
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Poverty,  Free  Press  Division  of  the 
MacMillan  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10011,  1969,  218  pp.  +  introductory 
material.   $5.95  per  copy.   (c) 
Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Attempts  to  apply  social  science 
principles  to  politics  and  government 
frequently  have  misfired,  largely  because 
those  involved  have  had  no  clear  concept 
of  these  ideas.   The  "maximum  feasible 
participation"  of  the  poor  in  anti-poverty 
programs,  as  called  for  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  illustrates  the 
"maximum  feasible  misunderstandings"  that 
result  in  many  of  these  instances.   The 
author  describes  the  evolution  of  present 
anti-poverty  legislation  and  proves  the 
confusion  that  has  resulted  from  the 
incorporation  of  at  least  four  different 
concepts  of  community  action  into  anti- 
poverty  activities:   organizing  the  power 
structure,  expanding  the  power  structure, 
confronting  the  power  structure,  and 
assisting  the  power  structure.   Four 
developments,  he  concludes,  have  led  to 
the  prof essionalization  of  reform  efforts: 
the  econometric  revolution,  exponential 
growth  of  knowledge,  prof essionalization 
of  the  middle  class,  and  the  rise  of 
private  foundations.   (DJN) 


105.   CENTRALIZED  RELOCATION 

(a)  Robert  P.  Groberg.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  Publication  No.  N533  by  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials,  2600 
Virginia  Ave. ,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20037,  1969,  178  pp.  + 
appendices.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  plans  for  providing 
equal  assistance  to  all  families,  indi- 
viduals, and  businesses  forced  to  relocate 
because  of  public  or  quasi-public  actions. 

Findings.   A  number  of  cities  have  set  up 
centralized  relocation  services  to  aid 
those  displaced  by  various  forms  of  public 
action  such  as  urban  renewal,  public  hous- 
ing, and  highway  construction.   The  book 
includes  case  studies  of  how  these  services 
operate  in  11  cities.   The  author  suggests 


that  a  single  agency  to  handle  all  of  a 
city's  relocation  cases  can  coordinate 
efforts  and  apply  uniform  standards  in 
aiding  those  displaced  by  different  pub- 
lic programs.   It  also  could  achieve  a 
stronger  image  in  the  public  eye  as  a 
source  of  aid,  serve  as  a  central  source 
for  data  on  a  particular  area,  provide 
better  staff  services,  and  influence  such 
matters  as  production  of  new  housing,  social 
services,  and  the  city  budget  to  obtain 
enough  funds  for  its  own  operations.   But, 
the  author  warns,  it  cannot  be  a  panacea 
for  all  ills  of  low-income  and  minority 
group  displacees  because  it  could  not 
build  new  housing  on  its  own  or  provide 
any  kind  of  social  service  over  any  ex- 
tended period  of  time.   (DJN) 


106.   SOCIAL  WELFARE  AND  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

(a)  Thomas  D.  Sherrard  (ed.). 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  the  Columbia 
University  Press,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10027,  1968,  210  pp.   $6.00  per 
copy.   LC  68-19758.   (c)  National 
Conference  on  Social  Welfare,  and 
National  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  under  sponsorship  of  U .  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Welfare  Administration, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  presents  papers  deliv- 
ered at  the  94th  Annual  Forum  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Social  Welfare,  which 
centered  around  the  theme,  "Humanizing 
the  City,"  and  whose  program  was  designed 
to  explore  social  welfare's  role  in  urban 
development  and  social  growth.   The  papers' 
authors  represent  a  wide  range  of  disci- 
plines, including  administration,  social 
work,  sociology,  law,  and  planning.   The 
studies  cover:   (1)  the  role  and  useful- 
ness of  neighborhood  organization; 
(2)  social  mobility  and  the  "immobile 
poor";  (3)  the  ombudsman;  (4)  the  varia- 
bility of  ghetto  organization;  (5)  social 
and  physical  planning  for  the  urban  slum; 
(6)  public  welfare  in  an  urbanizing 
America;  and  (7)  slums  and  ethnicity. 

The  meeting  defined  social  welfare  to 
include  not  only  the  conventional  questions 
of  health  and  welfare,  but  also  social 
policy  in  education,  housing,  employment, 
recreation,  transportation,  provision  of 
legal  services,  and  the  entire  range  of 
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urban  services  and  amenities  available  to 
the  affluent  but  not  to  the  poor.   The 
participants  were  concerned  also  with 
examining  means  to  achieve  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  the  poor  in  social  deci- 
sion making. 

There  was  a  consensus  that  traditional 
ways  of  doing  things  are  not  good  enough. 
More  imagination,  ingenuity,  boldness,  and 
experimentation  must  be  used  to  cope  with 
the  complexity  of  today's  problems.   (CK) 


107.   SOCIAL  POLICIES  FOR  AMERICA  IN 
THE  SEVENTIES 

(a)  Robert  Theobald  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the 
above  title  as  "Nine  Divergent  Views," 
by  Doubleday  and  Co.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.   11530,  1968,  210  pp.   $5.95 
per  copy,  clothbound;  $1.25,  paper. 
(c)  Independent  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  essays  in  this  volume  are 
concerned  with  possible  alterations  in 
economic  and  social  values  and  systems  as 
America  enters  a  world  that  is  fundamental- 
ly being  changed  by  science  and  technology. 
The  topics  covered  range  from  job  patterns 
to  income  distribution,  from  the  concerns 
of  the  overdeveloped  countries  to  the 
growing  income  gap  between  the  rich  and 
poor  countries  of  the  world.   The  essayists 
argue  that  economic  growth  must  serve 
social  and  environmental  needs  in  the  fu- 
ture.  The  first  four  articles,  by  Leon 
Keyserling,  Garth  Mangum,  F.  Helmut  Weymar, 
and  Arthur  Pearl,  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  is  essential  that  activity  be 
organized  into  jobs  controlled  by  an 
employer.   The  last  four  essays,  by  Louis 
Kelso  and  Patricia  Hetter,  Robert  Theobald, 
John  Holt,  and  John  McHale,  assume  the 
individual  can  and  must  be  relied  upon  to 
make  intelligent  choices  about  appropriate 
behavior.   An  article  by  Lawrence  Suhm 
combines  these  two  theories.   The  essayists 
also  differ  on  whether  or  not  the  basic 
structure  and  categories  of  the  industrial 
age  will  change  fundamentally  in  the  coming 
years.   (HBK) 


•  HOUSING 


108.   RENT  AND  INCOME  POLICIES  IN 
PUBLIC  HOUSING 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Community  Service  Society  of 
New  York,  Department  of  Public 
Affairs,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10010,  August,  1968,  22  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Community 
Service  Society  of  New  York,  Commit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Recommend  policies  for  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority  regarding 

(1)  whether  and  under  what  conditions 
families  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
public  housing  as  their  incomes  rise; 

(2)  the  preferable  method  of  setting  rents, 
by  apartment  or  according  to  family 
income;  and  (3)  treatment  of  wages  of 
family  members  other  than  head  of  the 
household  in  calculating  income  for 
eligibility  and  rents. 

Findings.   Although  only  low-income  fami- 
lies should  continue  to  be  admitted  to 
public  housing,  all  income  limits  for 
remaining  should  be  removed  to  prevent 
public  housing  from  becoming  a  dumping 
ground  for  failures.   Families  whose 
incomes  rise  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
if  they  are  willing  to  pay  increased  rents, 
commensurate  with  their  income  levels,  up 
and  beyond  the  economic  rent  for  their 
apartment.   These  surcharges  then  could 
be  used  to  build  more  public  housing, 
lease  units  of  private  or  publicly  aided 
housing  for  low-income  families,  or 
reduce  rents  on  other  public  housing  units 
so  that  low-income  families  can  afford 
them.   The  housing  authority  also  should 
eliminate  rent  differences  between  various 
projects  to  prevent  economic  segregation 
and  should  be  allowed  to  transfer  excess 
income  from  one  project  to  another.   Rents 
should  continue  to  be  based  on  the  family's 
ability  to  pay,  rather  than  at  fixed  rates 
per  unit,  because  this  would  allow  upwardly 
mobile  families  to  remain  without  being 
subsidized  by  others  and  eliminate  exist- 
ing fixed  rents  that  are  too  high  for 
some  families.   Part  of  the  income  of  a 
minor  child  should  be  included  in  calcu- 
lating family's  eligibility  because 
eliminating  this  policy  would  discriminate 
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in  favor  of  families  with  children  who 
work.   Incomes  of  other  adults  in  the 
family  should  not  be  calculated  when  fig- 
uring a  family's  eligibility  to  remain 
but  should  be  taken  into  account  for 
admission  and  in  setting  rents.   (DJN) 


109.   RENT  AND  QUALITY  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGRO 
HOUSING  IN  MANHATTAN,  NEW  YORK 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  Human  Rights,  270  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10007,  n.  d.,  23  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  New  York 
State  Commission  for  Human  Rights, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  whether  or  to  what 
extent  Negroes  pay  more  than  whites  for 
housing  of  equivalent  quality.   Two 
analyses  were  made  of  data  for  Manhattan 
reported  in  the  1960  U.  S.  Census  of 
Population  and  Housing.   One  survey  covered 
areas  in  which  the  population  is  almost 
totally  either  Negro  or  white;  the  other 
examined  "mixed"  areas  where  the  residents 
include  large  numbers  of  both  whites  and 
Negroes. 

Findings.   In  the  compared  areas,  Negroes 
were  often  living  in  poorer  rental  housing 
than  whites  for  the  same  or  greater  expendi- 
ture.  Specific  findings  of  the  study  can 
be  summarized  as  follows:   (1)  In  census 
tracts  with  either  a  white  or  Negro  popula- 
tion of  90  percent  or  more,  white  households 
pay  a  higher  average  monthly  rent  than 
Negro  households — $85  compared  to  $64. 
However,  if  in  these  same  census  tracts 
whites  and  Negroes  with  similar  incomes  are 
considered,  the  difference  is  reversed  and 
Negroes  are  found  to  pay  higher  rents 
than  whites.   For  example,  in  the  $5,000 
to  $6,000  income  range,  whites  pay  an 
average  rent  of  $61,  Negroes  $73.   (2) 
Negroes  spend  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  income  for  housing  than  do  whites. 
The  inhabitants  of  Negro  tracts  pay,  on 
the  average,  18  percent  of  their  family 
income  for  rent;  those  in  white  tracts, 
14  percent.   (3)  Not  only  do  Negroes  allot 
more  of  their  income  for  rent  than  do 
whites,  they  also  obtain  poorer  quality 
housing — 86  percent  of  the  housing  units 
in  white  tracts  are  sound  compared  to  55 
percent  in  Negro  tracts.   (4)  Negroes  pay 
higher  rents  for  slum  housing  than  do 


whites — the  worse  the  housing,  the  greater 
the  rent  differential.   For  example,  in 
tracts  where  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
units  are  sound,  the  average  rent  for 
Negroes  is  $65,  for  whites  $39;  in  tracts 
30-39  percent  sound,  Negroes  pay  $62  and 
whites  $43;  in  tracts  40-49  percent  sound, 
Negroes  pay  $60  and  whites  $55.   (5)  Con- 
versely, when  residents  of  white  and 
Negro  tracts  pay  similar  rents,  the 
quality  of  Negro  housing  is  usually  poorer, 
e.g.,  in  tracts  where  the  average  rent  is 
$60-69,  76  percent  of  the  white  units  are 
sound  compared  to  55  percent  of  the  Negro 
units.   (6)  In  census  tracts  having 
"mixed"  populations,  whites  again  have 
better  quality  housing  than  Negroes  and 
pay  higher  average  rents  but  the  differ- 
ences are  not  as  marked.   (7)  The  quality 
of  white  housing  in  mixed  tracts  is  not 
as  high  as  in  predominantly  white  neigh- 
borhoods.  Negro  housing,  however,  is 
better  in  the  mixed  areas  outside  the 
ghettos.   It  is  possible  that  public 
housing  is  an  influence  in  this  improve- 
ment since  there  are  13  public  developments 
in  the  mixed  tracts  but  only  four  in  the 
tracts  with  predominantly  Negro  populations. 
(8)  When  rents  and  housing  quality  are 
compared  in  mixed  population  tracts,  no 
clear  patterns  emerge.   Negroes  are  found 
to  fare  better  than  whites  in  some  tracts 
and  the  same  or  worse  in  others.   Negroes 
generally  do  better  in  tracts  with  public 
housing  projects.   (HBK) 


110.   RESEARCH  ON  NEW  YORK  CITY'S 
HOUSING  PROBLEMS 

(a)  Ira  S.  Lowry.   (b)  In  process. 
Preliminary  findings  published  in 
a  paper  prepared  for  presentation 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Re- 
gional Science  Association  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  November  8-10,  1968, 
and  published  as  P-4002  by  The  RAND 
Corporation,  1700  Main  St. ,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.   90406,  December, 
1968,  9  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  The  RAND  Corporation,  for  New 
York  City  Housing  and  Development 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  explore  the  problems  of  the 
New  York  City  Housing  and  Development 
Administration  (HDA)  and  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  policies  and  programs  to 
cope  with  these  problems.   The  HDA  is 
responsible  for  developing  broad  housing 
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and  renewal  strategies  for  the  City  and 
has  specific  jurisdiction  over  urban  re- 
newal, assistance  to  private  developers 
and  owners  of  housing,  rent  control,  and 
enforcement  of  building  and  housing 
maintenance  codes.   The  majority  of  the 
research  has  been  devoted  to  collecting 
data  on  some  two  dozen  legislatively- 
distinct  programs  under  which  city,  state, 
and  federal  governments  currently  inter- 
vene in  New  York  City's  housing  markets. 
However,  the  researcher  is  beginning  to 
develop  policies  and  programs  in  three 
areas:   (1)  planning,  programming,  and 
budgeting  system;  (2)  costs  and  benefits 
of  publicly-assisted  housing  programs; 
and  (3)  housing  and  neighborhood  deteriora- 
tion.  (HBK) 


111.   GUIDELINES  FOR  ACTION  IN  HOUSING 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Special  Memorandum  No.  32,  by 
Housing  Association  of  Delaware 
Valley,  1601  Walnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.   19103,  August,  1968,  17 
pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Housing  Association  of  Delaware 
Valley.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Outline  general  recommendations 
for  dealing  with  the  housing  problem  in 
the  Philadelphia  area  and  a  specific 
course  of  action  for  United  Fund  agencies. 
Ways  of  measuring  this  problem  include 
the  number  of  families  in  substandard 
housing,  the  number  forced  to  spend  more 
than  20  percent  of  their  income  on  housing, 
and  the  number  living  in  slum  areas, 
defined  as  regions  lacking  adequate  schools, 
employment  opportunities,  commercial  facili- 
ties, and  municipal  services. 

Findings.   To  provide  adequate  housing  for 
its  population,  the  Philadelphia  area  needs 
28,000  new  living  units  each  year.   But 
less  than  25,000  now  are  being  built, 
annually.   The  study  recommends:   (1)  ex- 
tension of  federal  grants  to  close  the 
gap  between  what  families  can  afford  to 
pay  and  available  housing;  (2)  large 
scale  use  of  low-interest  loans  to  permit 
purchase  of  older  as  well  as  new  homes; 
(3)  reorganization  of  local  financial 
structures  through  block  grants  to  communi- 
ties and  school  districts  to  offset  the 
costs  of  more  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  in  their  areas;  (4)  preparation  of 


an  area-wide  plan  to  provide  housing  for 
minority  groups  and  low-income  families, 
including  necessary  zoning  changes  by 
area  governments;  (5)  enforcement  of 
housing  and  building  codes  and  removal  of 
dilapidated  structures  through  urban 
renewal;  (6)  employment  of  strenuous  efforts 
to  eliminate  racial  discrimination;  and 
(7)  use  of  a  counseling  service  to  help 
persons  take  advantage  of  various  housing 
programs. 

United  Fund  agencies  should:   (1)  educate 
the  public  about  the  seriousness  of  the 
housing  problem;  (2)  provide  neighborhood 
groups  concerned  about  the  problem  with 
technical  advice  and  assistance;  (3)  spon- 
sor rehabilitation  efforts  or  construction 
of  new  housing;  (4)  encourage  citizen 
participation  in  housing  matters;  and 
(5)  publicly  advocate  housing  efforts  by 
grass  roots  organizations.   (DJN) 


112.   RESIDENTIAL  REHABILITATION:   THE 

PITFALLS  OF  NON-PROFIT  SPONSORSHIP 

(a)  Paul  Niebanck  and  John  B.  Pope. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  as  a  "Report  on 
the  Low-Income  Housing  Demonstration 
Project  in  Queen  Village,  Philadel- 
phia, June,  1964  through  December, 
1966,"  by  the  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 3400  Walnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.   19104,  1968,  85  pp.  + 
appendices.   $2.95  per  copy. 
LC  71-75957.   (c)  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies.   (d)  12:1-91. 

Problem.   To  study  and  analyze  the  history 
and  program  of  Queen  Village,  Incorporated 
(QVI) — a  non-profit  corporation — whose 
stated  goal  was  to  provide  rehabilitated 
housing  in  a  deteriorating  section  of 
South  Philadelphia.   Early  in  1964,  QVI 
was  selected  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  (HHFA)  to  conduct  a  demon- 
stration project  whose  immediate  goal  was 
to  produce  about  100  rehabilitated  houses 
at  sales  prices  that  could  be  afforded  by 
low-income  households.   In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  goal,  savings  were  to  be 
sought  in  the  various  phases  of  the  opera- 
tion, particularly  acquisition  and  rehabil- 
itation.  Other  goals  of  the  project  were 
to:   (1)  work  with  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  and  local  governmental 
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agencies;  (2)  work  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  developing  standards  and 
techniques  for  rehabilitation  that  would 
be  meaningful  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  demonstration  area;  and  (3)  set  up 
records  for  cost  and  time  accounting  and 
evaluate  the  potential  and  limitations  of 
the  approach  used  by  QVI. 

Findings.   During  the  demonstration  period, 
none  of  these  goals  was  accomplished.   From 
the  outset,  QVI  experienced  difficulties 
of  all  kinds — only  40  properties  were 
acquired,  10  were  rehabilitated,  and  6 
were  sold.   Problems  included:   (1)  QVI's 
attempt  to  serve  two  not  altogether  com- 
patible goals — neighborhood  improvement 
and  low-cost  housing;  (2)  limited  commit- 
ment to  the  goals  of  the  program;  (3)  in- 
adequate financial  arrangements;  and  (4) 
insufficient  expertise  in  areas  of  critical 
importance. 

One  general  conclusion  of  the  study  is 
that  a  neighborhood  non-profit  corporation 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  large  numbers 
of  decent,  low-cost  houses  without  substan- 
tial aid  from  the  external  forces  that 
influence  the  market.   Except  under  the 
most  ideal  circumstances,  which  was  hardly 
the  case  with  the  environment  in  which 
QVI  struggled,  the  neighborhood-based  non- 
profit corporation  is  not  a  good  vehicle 
for  the  development  and  sale  of  decent 
housing  to  low-income  families.   (ML) 


113.   APARTMENT  COMMUNITIES— THE  NEXT 
BIG  MARKET 

(a)  Carl  Norcross  and  John  Hysom. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  as  "A  Survey  of 
Who  Rents  and  Why,"  by  Urban  Land 
Institute,  1200  Eighteenth  St.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20036,  1968,  83 

pp.  +  appendices.   $6.00  per  copy. 
LC  68-57114.   (c)  Urban  Land  Insti- 
tute,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  new  garden  apart- 
ment communities,  focusing  on  why  they  are 
attractive  to  renters  and  successful  for 
developers.   A  garden  apartment  community 
is  usually  composed  of  one-,  two-  or  three- 
story  buildings  without  elevators,  with 
enough  open  space  and  landscaping  to  give 
some  feeling  of  a  garden.   The  complex 
may  include  apartments  ranging  from 
studios  to  townhouses  and  may  or  may  not 
include  recreational  facilities  such  as 


a  swimming  pool  and  club  house. 

Findings.   When  the  researchers  interviewed 
residents  of  four  semi-luxury  apartment 
communities  in  Kansas  City,  they  found 
that  these  complexes  tend  to  draw  people 
from  other  apartments  and  also  from  single- 
family  houses.   The  factors  that  tended 
to  create  a  successful  apartment  community 
include  atmosphere  and  environment;  apart- 
ment size  and  layout;  large,  private 
patios;  a  year-round  clubhouse  with 
swimming  pools;  good  location;  and  good 
value.   The  study  shows  that  a  builder 
can  decide  in  advance  the  type  of  tenants 
he  wants  and  build  to  attract  them.   The 
report  also  suggests  ways  in  which  an 
apartment  owner  can  reduce  turnover,  such 
as  reducing  irritation  between  tenants  and 
management,  and  making  buildings  safer  and 
more  secure.   (HBK) 


114.   MEASURING  THE  QUALITY  OF  HOUSING 

(a)  David  A.  Koons  and  Joseph  M. 
Selove.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  in  Census  Bureau 
Working  Paper  No.  25.   Available 
from  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20233.   $.50  per  copy.   This 
project  is  part  of  a  continuing 
program  of  research  and  development 
for  obtaining  census  information  by 
mail.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in 
cooperation  with  Research  Triangle 
Institute.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  investigate  the  reliability 
of  block  statistics  on  condition  of  hous- 
ing compiled  from  data  collected  by  enumer- 
ators and  housing  experts  using  1960 
Census  methods;  to  investigate  the  relia- 
bility and  validity  of  using  data  obtained 
in  the  Special  Census  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, by  self-enumeration  to  produce 
block  statistics  on  conditions  of  housing. 

Hypothesis.   Data  on  quality  of  housing 
provided  by  a  combination  of  objective 
measurements  are  at  least  as  adequate  as 
the  data  provided  by  subjective  ratings 
of  census  enumerators. 

Method.   Four  random  samples  of  blocks 
were  selected  in  which  the  housing  units 
were  rated  twice  independently  on  condition 
of  housing  by:   (1)  two  different  census 
enumerators;  (2)  a  census  enumerator  and 
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an  expert;  (3)  two  different  housing 
experts;  and  (4)  a  housing  expert  and  a 
technically  trained  inspector,  using  an 
intensive  method  of  appraising  housing 
quality. 

Findings.   Correlations  between  enumerator 
ratings  and  objective  data  indicate  that 
statistics  produced  by  objective  character- 
istics are  as  good  or  better  than  results 
produced  through  enumerator  ratings.   (DK) 


115.   HOUSING-HEALTH  RELATIONSHIPS: 
AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(a)  Charles  W.  Barr.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians 
Exchange  Bibliography  No.  82.   Avail- 
able from  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello, 
111.   61856,  May,  1969,  20  pp.   $2.00 
per  copy.   (c)  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, Department  of  Urban  Plan- 
ning and  Landscape  Architecture, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  annotated  bibliography 
contains  144  references  to  English  lan- 
guage publications  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  home  environment  to  health, 
considered  as  the  personal  well-being  of 
the  residents.   The  contents  include 
references  to  bibliographies;  general 
works;  items  concerned  with  pathological 
and  mental  health;  various  aspects  of 
housing  design,  such  as  privacy,  space, 
light,  noise,  and  color;  climate;  and 
research  methods.   (HBK) 


EDUCATION 


116.   UPWARD  BOUND;  A  STUDY  OF  IMPACT  ON 
THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  AND  THE 
COMMUNITY 

(a)  Harry  Van  Houten  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  Greenleigh  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  355  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10017,  January, 
1969,  57  pp.   $2.00  per  copy. 

(c)  Greenleigh  Associates,  Inc., 
under  sponsorship  of  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.   (d)  None. 


Problem.   Assess  achievements  of  the 
Upward  Bound  program,  a  program  designed 
to  encourage  high  school  students  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  attend  col- 
lege.  The  study  assesses  its  achievements 
in  changing  curriculum,  administration, 
counseling  and  other  aspects  of  secondary 
schools  and  its  impact  on  the  community 
in  terms  of  involvement  and  support  for 
efforts  to  improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  the  disadvantaged. 


Method, 


Interviews  were  conducted  with 


447  high  school  and  university  personnel, 
high  school  students,  and  community  leaders 
in  16  cities,  and  questionnaires  were 
filled  out  by  95  other  high  school  admin- 
istrators. 

Findings.   Although  Upward  Bound  has  had 
a  significant,  positive  impact  on  partic- 
ipating high  school  students,  its  effect 
on  secondary  schools  and  the  community 
has  been  negligible.   The  program  has  not 
enhanced  communication  between  schools 
and  the  community;  it  is  too  small  to 
have  a  significant  effect;  and  professional 
educators  distrust  its  reputation  of 
traditional  educational  philosophy  and 
pedagogy.   For  greatest  impact  the  program 
needs:   (1)  a  high  degree  of  personal 
contact  between  schools  and  community 
leaders;  (2)  a  demonstrated  commitment  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education,  partic- 
ularly by  professional  educators;  (3) 
availability  of  school  officials  to 
parents,  students,  and  teachers;  and 
(4)  a  public  acceptance  of  responsibility 
for  education  from  nursery  school  through 
college.   The  study  recommends:   (1)  fund- 
ing on  a  larger  scale;  (2)  support  for 
Upward  Bound  students  through  their  first 
year  of  college;  (3)  elimination  of  the 
practice  of  selecting  only  the  higher- 
motivated,  better-achieving  students  for 
the  program;  (4)  closer  monitoring  of 
local  programs;  (5)  information  feedback 
between  secondary  schools  and  the  Upward 
Bound  staff;  (6)  inclusion  of  at  least 
one  high  school  principal  and  board  of 
education  member  on  each  local  Upward 
Bound  advisory  committee;  and  (7)  clearer 
definition  of  the  role  of  Upward  Bound 
project  directors  in  solving  educational 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged.   (DJN) 
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117.   PLANNING,  PROGRAMMING,  BUDGETING 
SYSTEM  FOR  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co., 
70  Pine  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10005, 
March,  1969,  109  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  for  State  of 
California,  Department  of  Education, 
Advisory  Commission  on  School  Dis- 
trict Budgeting  and  Accounting, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  conceptual  design 
of  a  Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting 
System  (PPBS)  developed  to  assist  Califor- 
nia school  districts  achieve  a  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  utilization  of  available 
resources — money,  manpower,  and  materials. 
A  PPBS  provides  the  information  necessary 
for  planning  educational  programs  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  and 
for  choosing  among  the  alternative  ways 
a  school  district  can  allocate  resources 
to  achieve  their  goals  and  objectives. 
The  PPBS  also  provides  a  means  for  assess- 
ing the  accomplishment  of  a  state's  dis- 
trict objectives. 

Part  I,  Systems  Description,  provides  a 
basic  definition  and  description  of  the 
elements  and  concepts  of  the  system.   Part 
II,  Systems  Specifications,  provides  the 
step-by-step  procedure  for  implementing 
and  operating  the  system.   (ML) 


118.   TARGET:   THE  THREE  E'S 

(a)  Stephen  H.  Greenspan  and 
Friedrich  J.  Grasberger.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the 
above  title,  as  "A  Study  of  the 
Organizational  and  Financial  Struc- 
ture of  Public  Education  in  Monroe 
County,"  by  the  Rochester  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  Inc.,  37  S. 
Washington  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
14608,  February,  1969,  114  pp. 
$4.00  per  copy  for  the  full  report; 
$1.50  for  the  summary.   (c)  Rochester 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Inc., 
under  sponsorship  of  the  New  York 
State  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Metropolitan  and  Regional  Study, 
the  Monroe  County  Legislature,  and 


the  Rochester  City  Council.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  organizational  and 
financial  structure  of  public  education 
in  Monroe  County,  New  York,  which  includes 
Rochester.   The  county-wide  approach  to  the 
analysis  of  public  education  was  chosen 
for  two  reasons:   (1)  The  community  at 
large,  not  just  the  individual  child  or 
school  district,  is  affected  by  the  quali- 
ty of  education.   (2)  Under  the  existing 
organization  of  municipal  functions,  the 
urban  county  is  almost  the  only  feasible 
agency  for  considering  solutions  to 
metropolitan  problems,  without  engaging  in 
schemes  of  total  government  reform. 

Findings.   Weaknesses  and  deficiencies 
were  perceived  in  three  major  areas  of  the 
existing  school  system;  these  are  the 
"three  E's"  of  the  title.   (1)  It  failed 
to  provide  fiscal  equity;  i.e.,  the  fiscal 
effort  that  was  required  of  each  school 
district  was  not  necessarily  related  to 
its  ability  to  pay  or  the  relative  quality 
of  its  educational  services.   (2)  It  failed 
to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity. 
There  were  significant  variations  in  the 
amounts  expended  per  pupil  by  school 
districts;  these  variations  are  heightened 
when  separated  into  "special"  and  "regular" 
educational  cost  components.   (3)  The 
existing  system  does  not  cohere  to  any 
rational  plan  of  efficient  organization. 
The  researchers  feel  that  no  plan  for 
remedying  the  problems  outlined  above 
should  exclude  any  aspect  of  the  "three 
E's."  While  they  do  not  present  a  detailed 
series  of  recommendations,  the  researchers 
favor  a  system  which  combines  centralized 
planning  and  equalization  with  decentral- 
ization of  the  great  bulk  of  educational 
services.   (HBK) 


119.   A  DESIGN  FOR  A  NEW  AND  RELEVANT 

SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  FORT  LINCOLN 
NEW  TOWN 

(a)  Mario  D.  Fantini,  Milton  A. 
Young,  and  Freda  Bernotavicz. 

(b)  Completed.   Report  submitted 
August,  1968.   Qualified  requestors 
may  obtain  copies  from  Milton  A. 
Young,  The  Travelers  Research  Cor- 
poration, 250  Constitution  Plaza, 
Hartford,  Conn.   06103.   (c)  The 
Travelers  Research  Corporation  and 
Fort  Lincoln  New  Town.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  develop  a  new  educational 
system  for  Fort  Lincoln  New  Town  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   The  New  Town  project  will 
provide  modern  housing  and  community  ser- 
vices, including  education,  to  new  resi- 
dents on  a  now-occupied  335-acre  site  in 
Northeast  Washington. 

To  develop  the  "new  system"  concept, 
a  society  was  assumed  in  which  no  school 
system  yet  exists.   The  new  system  concept 
differs  from  current  education  practices 
in  kind  as  well  as  in  content,  and  includes 
as  key  features  such  basic  concepts  as 
all-day,  all-week  use  of  educational  facil- 
ities, new  staff  functions,  individual 
personal  plans  for  every  student,  and  most 
importantly,  redefinition  of  the  objectives 
and  goals  of  education. 

Specific  operating  principles  for  the 
system  are  to:   (1)  provide  educational 
experiences  for  lifelong  education,  rele- 
vant to  the  roles  that  each  student  will 
have  to  play  in  his  lifetime;  (2)  utilize 
the  total  Fort  Lincoln  community  and 
resources  from  the  surrounding  area  as  a 
base  for  the  education  system  as  a  means 
of  broadening  the  range  of  educational 
experiences  for  students;  (3)  make  all 
educational  facilities  available  for 
community  use  at  all  times;  (4)  work  with 
all  people  who  influence  students,  recog- 
nizing that  a  wide  variety  of  individuals 
and  institutions  influence  the  education 
of  students  and  that  the  education  system 
must  train  these  influencers;  (5)  provide 
programs  that  utilize  the  advantages  of 
cross-age  relationships;  (6)  be  organized 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  continuously 
evaluated  and  up-dated;  it  will  be  respon- 
sive to  change  and  new  developments  that 
will  add  to  or  modify  the  system;  and  (7) 
engage  in  staff  development  as  a  contin- 
uous, integral  part  of  the  system. 

Central  to  the  operation  of  the  new 
system  will  be:   an  individual  personal 
plan  for  each  learner,  continuously  moni- 
tored and  modified;  delivery  of  learning 
activities  directed  toward  specific  be- 
havioral or  performance  objectives;  con- 
tinuous evaluation  and  development  of 
staff,  resources,  programs,  procedures,  and 
administration;  sophisticated  communication 
and  storage  of  information;  real  respon- 
sive and  responsible  participation  by 
students,  staff,  parents,  and  community 
in  planning,  operation,  and  evaluation  of 
the  education  system;  and  equipment,  facil- 
ities, and  services  specifically  committed 


to  the  presentation  of  learning  opportuni- 
ties (by  many  learning  modes,  in  any 
context)  to  individually  assigned  learners. 

Efforts  are  underway,  and  further  support 
is  being  sought ,  to  develop  further  the 
components  and  their  integration  into 
evolving  and  newly  established  school 
systems  throughout  the  United  States. 
(MAY) 


120.   WHO  CONTROLS  AMERICAN  EDUCATION? 

(a)  James  A.  Koerner.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  "A  Guide  for  Laymen"  by  Beacon 
Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02108,  1968,  210  pp.  +  appendix. 
$4.95  per  copy.   LC  68-24370. 
(c)  Council  for  Basic  Education, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Old  Dominion 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  book,  the  author  surveys 
the  places  and  sources  of  power  in  the 
American  public  school  system.   On  the 
national  level,  he  looks  at  federal  legis- 
lation, the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and 
describes  the  power  and  the  educational 
limitations  of  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Education  Association,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  (administrator  of 
College  Boards) ,  and  the  accrediting 
associations.   State  boards  of  education, 
often  deeply  entrenched  and  centered  in 
controversy,  also  play  a  major  role  in 
the  education  of  American  children.   James 
A.  Koerner  reviews  the  current  situation 
in  California,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts 
and  compares  them  with  the  practices  of 
several  other  state  boards.   Then  turning 
to  the  myth  of  local  control,  he  describes 
the  inef fectualness  of  district  school 
boards,  making  clear  that  the  superinten- 
dent of  schools  usually  has  great  power. 
The  educational  establishment,  he  points 
out,  protects  itself  so  effectively  at 
both  state  and  local  levels  that  even 
teachers  lack  any  adequate  voice  in  making 
educational  decisions.   The  author  then 
urges  the  layman  to  act  to  restore  the 
balance  of  power  in  education  since  "educa- 
tion is  too  important  to  be  left  to 
educators."   (HBK) 
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121.   IMPROVING  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY'S  DEPRIVED  AREA  SCHOOLS 

(a)  Kenneth  B.  Clark.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  title,  An 
Intensive  Program  for  the  Attainment 
of  Educational  Achievement  in  De- 
prived Area  Schools  of  New  York  City, 
Document  No.  1,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Applied  Research  Center,  Inc. ,  60 
E.  86th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10028, 
March,  1968,  30  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  Metropolitan  Applied 
Research  Center  (MARC),  Education 
Group.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Develop  a  workable  program  to 
raise  the  reading  and  arithmetic  achieve- 
ment level  of  pupils  in  deprived  schools 
to  that  of  their  counterparts  in  other 
schools. 

Method.   A  special  MARC  Education  Group, 
composed  of  New  York  City's  leading  educa- 
tors and  other  persons  concerned  with  the 
public  school  system,  was  created  to 
devise  a  plan  which  could  be  implemented 
in  all  deprived  schools,  not  just  on  a 
demonstration  basis. 

Findings.   School  facilities  and  curriculum 
should  be  reoriented  to  help  each  child 
achieve  his  full  potential  through  an  at- 
mosphere of  respect  for  the  individual 
student.   Special  intensive  reading  pro- 
grams should  be  organized  in  kindergarten 
through  second  grade  with  follow-up  and 
remedial  programs  in  upper  levels. 
Teachers,  specialized  instructors,  and 
counselors  also  must  be  provided  and 
trained  in  sufficient  number  to  handle 
the  program.   Each  school  would  have  to 
make  a  yearly  report  on  its  students' 
achievement  levels.   The  community,  and 
particularly  parents,  would  be  encouraged 
to  participate  through  frequent  conferences 
and  service  as  classroom  aides.   Priority 
should  be  given  to  a  reading  program  over 
an  arithmetic  sequence,  although  both  are 
highly  desirable.   (DJN) 


122.   METROPOLITAN  AREA  SCHOOLS:   RESIS- 
TANCE TO  DISTRICT  REORGANIZATION 

(a)  Basil  G.  Zimmer  and  Amos  H. 
Hawley.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  Sage  Publi- 
cations, Inc.,  275  S.  Beverly  Dr., 


Beverly  Hills,  Calif.   90212,  1968, 
317  pp.  +  appendices.   Price  not 
indicated.   LC  68-57144.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
Cooperative  Research  Program, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  views  of 
residents  and  officials  of  selected  metro- 
politan areas  toward  school  district  re- 
organization.  The  researchers  were  con- 
cerned first  with  how  these  views  vary 
by  place  of  residence  within  the  metro- 
politan community,  second  with  how  they 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  third  with  how  they  vary  by 
different  life  patterns  within  the  communi- 
ty. 

Method.   The  researchers  conducted  inter- 
views of  residents  and  officials  in  six 
metropolitan  areas:   Buffalo  and  Milwaukee, 
Dayton  and  Rochester,  and  Rockford  and 
Saginaw.   Grouped  into  three  categories 
by  size,  these  communities  were  chosen 
for  many  reasons.   The  criteria  were  that 
they  have  comparable  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment, require  popular  vote  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  organization,  include  a  multi- 
plicity of  independent  governmental  units, 
and  include  unincorporated  townships  as 
well  as  school  districts. 

Findings.   Resistance  to  change  in  the 
larger  metropolitan  areas  is  such  that 
any  proposal  for  school  district  reorgani- 
zation would  face  overwhelming  odds;  but 
in  the  smaller  metropolitan  areas  it  would 
seem  that  residents  would  be  receptive  to 
a  proposal  to  reorganize  schools  on  an 
area-wide  basis.   While  central  city 
residents  in  the  larger  metropolitan 
areas  favor  change,  those  in  the  suburbs 
firmly  oppose  it.   This  is  particularly 
true  of  school  officials  in  the  suburbs 
who  fear  they  would  lose  their  positions 
if  changes  were  made;  however,  officials 
in  the  central  city,  who  are  fairly 
certain  of  maintaining  their  positions, 
favor  change.   Views  on  taxes  and  the 
support  of  schools  vary  much  more  by 
socioeconomic  status  within  each  residen- 
tial zone  than  between  central  city  and 
suburban  residents.   In  all  areas,  the 
lower  the  status,  the  higher  the  proportion 
of  residents  who  feel  that  taxes  are  too 
high.  The  researchers  also  studied  resi- 
dents' knowledge  of,  participation  in, 
and  evaluation  of  their  own  districts.   In 
general,  neither  knowledge  nor  participa- 
tion is  large,  while  most  residents  of 
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metropolitan  areas  are  satisfied  with 
their  schools.   (HBK) 


123.   SIMULATION  GAMES  IN  LEARNING 

(a)  Sarane  S.  Boocock  and  E.  0. 
Schild  (eds.).   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Sage  Publications,  Inc.,  275  S. 
Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
90212,  April,  1968,  288  pp.   $8.50 
per  copy.   LC  68-21913.   (c)  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Department 
of  Social  Relations  and  Hebrew 
University,  Department  of  Sociology, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  a  description  of  the 
current  state  of  knowledge  about  simulation 
games  in  learning  and  of  the  current  work 
in  this  area.   Simulation  games — games  with 
simulated  environments — are  an  educational 
innovation  having  two  major  uses:   (1)  as 
research  tools  for  the  study  of  the  proc- 
ess simulated;  and  (2)  as  teaching  de- 
vices.  What  is  new  about  the  games  dis- 
cussed in  this  book  is  the  combination  of 
the  ancient  technique  of  gaming  with  the 
relatively  recent  technique  of  simulation. 

The  ten  separate  studies  reported  in  this 
book  are  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  to 
evaluate  simulation  games  in  a  rigorous 
and  systematic  manner.   Part  I,  The  Ra- 
tionale, contains  a  theoretical  discussion 
of  games  and  social  theory  and  a  number  of 
useful  insights  into  the  nature  of  games 
and  their  design. 

Part  II,  The  Impact,  includes  four  studies 
in  which  a  number  of  hypotheses  are  sup- 
ported:  (1)  simulation  experience  leads 
to  increased  feelings  of  political  com- 
plexity; (2)  facts  and  principles  can  be 
more  effectively  taught  by  some  simulations 
than  by  traditional  methods;  (3)  learning 
in  a  simulation  setting  seems  to  be  retained 
somewhat  better  than  learning  in  a  tradi- 
tional setting;  (4)  simulation  experiences 
seem  related  to  changes  in  certain  atti- 
tudes; (5)  simulations  are  effective  in 
teaching  strategies  of  decision  making 
that  lead  to  success  in  the  game;  and 
(6)  even  where  the  amount  of  learning  does 
not  differ  between  a  game  and  traditional 
methods,  the  use  of  simulation  is  much 
more  efficient  in  the  use  of  time. 

Part  III,  The  Parameters,  also  supports  a 
number  of  hypotheses:   (1)  learning  in  a 
game  is  related  to  greater  participation; 


(2)  games  emphasizing  individual  as  con- 
trasted with  group  competition  seem  to 
produce  greater  learning;  (3)  simulations, 
under  appropriate  conditions,  seem  to 
break  the  pattern  of  failure  for  under- 
achievers;  and  (4)  the  capability  of  the 
administrator  of  the  game  is  highly  re- 
lated to  the  success  of  the  game. 

Part  IV,  Perspectives  for  the  Future, 
speculates  on  the  future  of  gaming  for 
political  science  and  decision  making. 
(ML) 


124.   UNIVERSITY  SPACE  PLANNING 

(a)  Harlan  D.  Bareither  and  Jerry 
L.  Schillinger.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
"Translating  the  Educational  Pro- 
gram of  a  University  into  Physical 
Facility  Requirements,"  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana, 
111.   61801,  1968,  153  pp.  +  appen- 
dices.  $12.50  per  copy.   LC  68-22271. 
(c)  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana- 
Champaign) ,  Central  Office  on  the 
Use  of  Space.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  a  systematic  method 
for  the  problem  of  translating  the  educa- 
tional program  of  a  college  or  university 
into  physical  facility  requirements. 
Demand  for  more  and  better  space  arises 
from  many  conditions:   long-standing 
shortages,  obsolescence  of  facilities, 
increasing  complexity  of  programs,  ex- 
pansion of  enrollment,  and  new  instruc- 
tional programs. 

Findings .   Through  a  new  analytical  methodol 
ogy  called  the  "numeric  method,"  the  authors 
have  established  a  means  by  which  existing 
and  future  facilities  of  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  can  be  defined,  analyzed, 
and  projected  systematically  to  coincide 
with  the  educational  goals  of  its  governing 
agency.   The  "numeric  method"  assumes  that 
physical  facility  requirements  may  be  catego 
rized  into  "building  blocks."  An  index  as- 
sociated  with  each  "building  block"  will  gen 
erate  the  space  requirements.   The  total  a- 
mount  of  space  for  each  "building  block"  is 
dependent  upon  such  standards  as  the  number 
of  students,  the  level  of  study,  the  field 
of  study,  and  the  size  of  library.   Although 
dependent  on  such  variables,  this  procedure 
requires  their  explicit  identification.   The 
method  is  also  flexible  in  that  where  a  pro- 
posed standard  is  not  adaptable  a  different 
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standard  may  be  substituted  and  the  method's 
logic  and  procedure  can  still  be  applied. 

Numerous  charts,  tables,  and  architectural 
drawings  supplement  the  text.  An  extensive 
appendix  provides  the  complete  planning 
process  for  an  instructional  building. 
(HBK) 


125.   OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  James  F.  Shill.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  as  two  reports, 
Educational  Aspirations,  Expectations, 
and  Abilities  of  Rural  Male  High 
School  Seniors  in  Mississippi,  Re- 
port 24,  Education  Series  4,  May, 
1968,  55  pp.  +  appendix;  and  Careers 
of  Rural  Male  High  School  Seniors 
in  Mississippi:  A  Study  of  Occupa- 
tional Interests,  Aspirations,  and 
Expectations,  Report  26,  Education 
Series  5,  October,  1968,  73  pp.  + 
appendices,  by  the  Social  Science 
Research  Center,  Mississippi  State 
University,  State  College,  Miss. 
39701.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Mississippi  State  University,  Social 
Science  Research  Center,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Education.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  compare  the  educational  and 
occupational  aspirations,  expectations, 
interests,  and  abilities  of  high  school 
seniors  who  had  one  or  more  years  of 
vocational  agriculture  (vo-ag)  instruction 
with  those  who  had  no  such  instruction; 
and  to  study  the  factors  related  to  the 
aspiration/expectation  differentials 
between  and  among  these  two  groups. 


Method. 


Both  reports  are  based  on  a  study 


of  classroom  questionnaires  administered 
in  33  high  schools  to  517  rural  male  high 
school  seniors  in  Mississippi.   Of  this 
group,  400  had  participated  in  one  or 
more  years  of  vo-ag  instruction  and  117 
had  not  participated  in  such  instruction. 

Findings.   In  general,  more  seniors  in  the 
non  vo-ag  group  expected  to  receive  more 
education  than  those  in  the  vo-ag  group, 
while  those  in  the  vo-ag  group  were  more 
"realistic"  about  their  occupational 
aspirations  and  expectations.   The  most 
dominant  influence  in  most  individuals' 
educational  aspiration/expectations  was 
the  immediate  family.   The  positive  in- 


fluence of  the  family  seemed  to  vary  with 
the  educational  level  of  the  parents. 
Family  influence  on  occupational  aspira- 
tions and  expectations  seemed  to  vary 
with  the  socioeconomic  situation  of  the 
parents,  with  those  on  high  levels  exerting 
more  influence.   The  study  shows  that  the 
peer  group  of  an  individual  has  some  degree 
of  influence  over  his  educational  and 
occupational  decisions.   The  school  seems 
to  exert  little  influence  on  occupational 
decisions  and  on  seniors  with  low  educa- 
tional aspirations.   Community  influence 
on  education  was  not  reported;  however, 
the  researcher  found  that  students  in 
small  rural  communities  had  broader  oc- 
cupational horizons  than  those  in  larger 
ones  because  of  desired  or  forced  mobili- 
ty.  (HBK) 


126.   SELECTED  REFERENCES  FOR  PLANNING 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

(a)  Kenneth  R.  Widdall  (ed.). 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  the  Council  of 
Educational  Facility  Planners,  29 
W.  Woodruff  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43210,  1968,  95  pp.   $2.50  per  copy. 
LC  68-27285.   (c)  Council  of 
Educational  Facility  Planners. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  an  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy offering  references  to  various 
aspects  of  planning  higher  educational 
facilities.   Entries  are  arranged  under 
these  topics:   orientation  to  educational 
facility  planning;  developing  a  master 
plan  for  plant  expansion — long-range  plan- 
ning, population  projections,  estimating 
space  needs,  utilization  of  existing 
facilities,  and  site  selection;  planning 
the  individual  school;  planning  the  tech- 
nical aspects;  and  administering  the 
plant  expansion  program.   (JS) 


127.   SCUP  QUARTERLY 

The  Society  for  College  and  University 
Planning  (SCUP),  organized  in  1966,  is 
publishing  a  quarterly  newsletter  to 
report  on  the  long-range  physical  develop- 
ment of  institutions  of  higher  education; 
to  report  on  discussions,  lectures,  and 
seminars  pertaining  directly  and  indirectly 
to  college  and  university  planning;  and  to 
disseminate  information  on  the  subject  of 
college  and  university  planning  and  related 
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Subscriptions  are  available  to  libraries 
at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  year,  U.  S.  and 
Canada;  $3.00  per  year,  abroad.   The 
Quarterly  is  sent  to  members  of  SCUP  free 
of  charge.   Correspondence  concerning 
items  for  publication  should  be  sent  to 
H.  J.  Littlefied,  Jr.,  Editor,  SCUP  Quar- 
terly, c/o  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Mass.   01002. 

Inquiries  regarding  membership,  conferences, 
and  other  society  publications  should  be 
directed  to  John  D.  Telfer,  Executive 
Director,  Columbia  University,  308  Low 
Memorial  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10027. 
(ML) 


•  HEALTH 


Committee  on  Trauma,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  conduct  nationwide  education- 
al activities  to  improve  the  immediate 
care  and  transportation  of  people  injured 
in  highway  accidents  before  they  reach  the 
hospital  and  to  improve  their  in-hospital 
emergency  treatment.   The  program  will 
include  eight-week  educational  projects 
for  physicians  to  be  conducted  by  members 
of  the  College  of  Surgeon's  Committee  on 
Trauma.   It  will  begin  in  rural  areas  of 
several  parts  of  the  country,  because  a 
majority  of  deaths  from  highway  injuries 
result  from  crashes  occurring  far  from 
urban  medical  centers.   The  program  will 
later  be  expanded  to  include  the  whole 
nation.   (HBK) 


128.   HEALTH  PROJECTS  IN  APPALACHIA 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  title  "Appala- 
chia's  First  Comprehensive  Demon- 
stration Health  Program  Gets  Under- 
way," in  Appalachia,  Vol.  1,  No.  11, 
August,  1968,  pp.  1-12.   (c)  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  report  describes  efforts 
to  improve  health  services  in  a  58-county 
area  of  8  Appalachian  states,  plagued  with 
poor  nutrition,  tuberculosis,  high  infant 
mortality,  inadequate  use  of  immunization, 
shortage  of  medical  personnel,  and  in- 
adequate health  facilities. 

Through  76  demonstration  projects  funded 
by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act,  city,  county,  state,  and  federal 
funds  are  being  coordinated  through  local 
health  planning  groups  for  health  education, 
preventive  services,  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic services,  rehabilitation  services, 
and  community-wide  environmental  health 
services.   Projects  range  from  a  tradi- 
tional maternal  care  program  to  a  special 
television  network  for  training  health 
workers.   (DJN) 


129.   BETTER  EMERGENCY  CARE  FOR  HIGHWAY 
CRASH  VICTIMS 

(a)  Oscar  P.  Hampton.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  American  College  of  Surgeons, 


•  WELFARE 


130.   FOOD  FOR  THE  HUNGRY 


(a)  Dale  M.  Hoover  and  James  G. 
Maddox.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  Planning 
Pamphlet  No.  126,  by  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  1606  New  Hampshire 
Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20009,  February,  1969,  32  pp.  + 
appendices.   $1.00  per  copy. 
LC  70-80830.   (c)  National  Planning 
Association.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  survey  the  present  federal 
food  programs  and  analyze  the  effects  of 
various  alternative  changes  in  them.   This 
study  deals  with  the  food  stamp  program 
and  direct  distribution  of  food  by 
selected  items.   Both  of  these  programs 
are  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (USDA)  as  adjuncts  to  or 
derivatives  from  the  farm  commodity  price 
support  programs.   Criticisms  of  these 
programs  fall  into  three  categories: 
(1)  They  are  not  large  enough  and  cannot 
reach  all  the  people  who  need  food  assis- 
tance.  (2)  They  are  designed  and  adminis- 
tered in  such  ways  that  the  funds  and  food 
do  not  reach  the  people  who  need  them 
most.   (3)  They  do  not  provide  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  food  which  permit  a 
family  to  have  an  adequate  diet. 

Findings.   The  researchers  believe  that 
the  food-aid  program  outlined  above  could 
be  improved  by  several  measures.   The  first 
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step  would  be  to  move  the  administration 
and  budgets  of  the  food  programs  to  low- 
income  families  from  the  USDA  to  another 
department  where  they  would  be  viewed  as 
food  assistance  programs  rather  than  part 
of  the  farm  programs.   Then  the  direct 
distribution  programs,  which  are  more 
paternalistic  than  food  stamp  programs, 
should  be  replaced  as  rapidly  as  possible 
by  a  stamp  program.   The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram should  be  available  equally  through- 
out the  country  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
The  criteria  for  eligibility  to  participate 
in  the  food  stamp  program  should  be  the 
same  throughout  the  country  and  the  value 
of  a  bonus  stamp  a  recipient  receives 
should  be  dependent  on  income  and  family 
size.   If  it  is  necessary  for  achievement 
of  these  goals,  the  program  should  be 
fully  federalized. 

The  researchers  recommend  a  food  stamp 
program  which  differs  from  the  one  now  in 
effect.   It  would  give  free  stamps  to 
persons  with  no  income  and  free  stamps  to 
some  families  with  very  low  incomes.   The 
price  of  stamps  to  persons  who  participate 
in  the  program  would  vary  so  that  a  given 
percentage  of  income  would  be  sufficient 
to  purchase  stamps  equal  to  the  cost  of 
a  minimum  adequate  diet.   And  individual 
families  would  be  free  to  purchase  the 
amount  of  stamps  they  wish,  up  to  the 
amount  needed  for  a  minimum  adequate  diet. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  food  stamp 
program  be  accompanied  by  an  enlarged 
program  of  consumer  education  in  food. 
(HBK) 


131.   USEFULNESS  OF  THE  MODEL  CITIES 
PROGRAM  TO  THE  ELDERLY 

(a)  Frank  E.  Moss  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  as  Hearings  before 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  U.  S. 
Senate,  90th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
Part  1,  July  23,  1968,  153  pp. 

$.60  per  copy;  Part  2,  October  14, 
1968,  93  pp.   $.40  per  copy;  Part  3, 
October  24,  1968,  76  pp.   $.30  per 
copy.   Available  from  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402.   (c)  U.  S.  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   These  three  volumes  include 
testimony  given  before  the  Senate  Special 


Committee  on  the  Aging  in  three  days  of 
hearings  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  Ogden,  Utah.   The  hearings 
were  directed  toward  determining  whether 
federal  and  local  officials  are  giving 
enough  thought  to  the  elderly  as  they  ad- 
minister the  model  cities  program,  and 
to  examining  ways  of  making  the  model 
cities  program  be  of  more  service  to  older 
Americans. 

Method.   Testimony  was  heard  from  more 
than  40  witnesses,  government  administra- 
tors in  the  model  cities  program,  officials 
of  private  agencies  who  work  with  the 
aged,  and  the  aged,  themselves. 

Findings.   All  participants  seemed  to  agree 
that  major  problems  of  the  elderly  include 
lack  of  available  transportation,  isolation 
from  friends,  difficulty  in  adjusting  to 
new  environments,  low  income,  high  costs 
of  medicine  and  housing,  and  lack  of  use- 
ful activity.   Many  programs  to  alleviate 
these  problems  were  mentioned  frequently. 
Almost  all  of  them  were  aimed,  directly 
or  indirectly,  at  giving  the  elderly  a 
sense  of  participation  in  society  and  of 
personal  independence  and  usefulness. 
The  foster  grandparents  program,  in  which 
the  elderly  staff  day  care  centers  for 
children,  had  met  success  where  it  had 
been  initiated.   Day  activity  centers  were 
most  successful  where  their  programs  were 
not  highly  structured  and  determined 
largely  by  the  participants  themselves. 
In  almost  every  city,  transportation, 
either  because  of  the  expense  or  inacces- 
sibility of  public  facilities,  seemed  to 
be  a  major  problem;  suggestions  for  free 
shuttle  bus  service  were  frequent.   The 
inadequacies  of  both  public  and  private 
housing  and  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs  were  frequently  mentioned,  as 
was  a  revamping  of  fixed  pensions  such  as 
Social  Security.   Another  proposal  which 
had  favorable  acceptance  was  a  plan  for 
providing  housekeeper  and  handyman  ser- 
vice to  those  older  Americans  living 
alone.   The  outlook  for  the  model  cities 
program  with  the  aged  in  Seattle  was 
quite  hopeful;  however,  officials  of  Ogden 
pointed  to  many  of  its  deficiencies.   The 
model  cities  program  in  Ogden  had  not  been 
funded  and  city  officials  pointed  to  the 
inefficiency  in  the  coordination  of  the 
federal  agencies  administering  the  pro- 
gram.  At  the  same  time,  testimony  showed 
that  in  preparing  their  presentation  for 
a  model  cities'  grant,  Ogden  officials 
had  overlooked  local  agencies  which 
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should  have  been  consulted.   In  general, 
Ogden  presents  an  example  of  the  problems 
a  smaller  metropolitan  area  may  encounter, 
while  the  Seattle  experience  shows  how 
the  model  cities  program  can  be  successful. 
(HBK) 


132.   INCOME  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS 

(a)  Joseph  C.  Wilson,  Committee 
Chairman;  Victor  Weingarten,  Con- 
ference Director.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  "Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  90th  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  Volume  II:  Appendix 
Materials."  Available  from  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   20402,  1968,  720  pp. 
$1.25  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Congress, 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Policy.   (d)  15:1-217. 

Problem.   This  volume  is  a  collection  of 
appendix  materials  emanating  from  the 
Arden  House  Conference  on  Public  Welfare, 
called  by  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
for  March,  1967,  and  reported  by  the 
Digest  in  15:1-217. 

Contents  include  the  report  from  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Arden  House 
Conference,  papers  concerned  with  various 
aspects  of  the  existing  welfare  system, 
such  as  eligibility,  adequacy,  food  pro- 
grams, employment  possibilities,  and 
educational  levels  of  recipients.   Others 
discuss  proposals  for  rectifying  the 
situation,  including  family  allowances 
or  a  negative  income  tax.   (DJN) 


•  RECREATION 


133.   OUTDOOR  RECREATION  AND  LEISURE: 
A  REFERENCE  GUIDE  AND  SELECTED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(a)  James  R.  Pinkerton  and  Marjorie 
J.  Pinkerton.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  School  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration  Research  Center, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo.   65201,  1969,  256  pp.  +  appen- 
dices.  $4.50  per  copy.   LC  68-65509. 


(c)  University  of  Missouri,  School 
of  Business  and  Public  Administra- 
tion Research  Center.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  guide  and  bibliography  is 
devised  to  facilitate  information  retriev- 
al in  the  fields  of  outdoor  recreation 
and  leisure.   Part  I  contains  a  survey  of 
bibliographical  sources  published  from 
1953  through  1967.   Both  general  and 
specific  sources  pertaining  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  to  these  subjects  are 
included.   It  cites  general  references, 
guides  to  libraries  and  reference  works, 
specific  information  sources,  and  a 
selected  list  of  serial  publications. 
Part  II  provides  a  selected  bibliography 
of  references  published  from  1959  through 
1968,  concentrating  on  1960-1966.   It  is 
divided  into  eight  sections  according  to 
the  following  topics:   (1)  general  works; 
(2)  goals,  standards,  philosophy;  (3)  ad- 
ministration and  organization;  (4)  trends, 
projects,  forecasts';  (5)  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  open  space;  (6)  economic 
factors;  (7)  leisure;  and  (8)  recreation 
and  social  structure.  Appendices  include 
a  list  of  symbols  and  abbreviations,  a 
section  on  conducting  library  research 
on  recreation,  and  glossaries  of  library 
and  recreation  terms.   (SD) 


V.  Land  Use  and  Transportation 


•  URBAN  DESIGN 


134.   A  DYNAMIC  MODEL  OF  URBAN  STRUCTURE 

(a)  John  P.  Crecine.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Report  No.  P-3803  by  The  RAND 
Corporation,  1700  Main  St.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.   90406,  March,  1968, 
61  pp.   $2.00  per  copy.   (c)  Indi- 
vidual research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  a  model,  referred  to 
as  the  Time-Oriented  Metropolitan  Model 
(T.O.M.M.),  describing  the  interactions 
of  variables  in  an  urban  system.   Although 
two  versions  have  been  calibrated,  the 
version  presented  here  is  untested  and 
describes  the  latest  model  modifications. 

Previous  Research.   Earlier  versions  of 
this  model  have  served  as  the  primary 
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spatial-location  model  for  two,  large- 
scale  urban  simulations.   The  model  was 
partially  validated  for  the  Pittsburgh 
metropolitan  area  (see  Wilbur  A.  Steger, 
"Pittsburgh  Urban  Renewal  Simulation," 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  May,  1965,  pp.  144-149)  and  is 
in  the  process  of  being  modified  and 
validated  using  data  from  the  Lansing, 
Michigan  metropolitan  area. 

Hypothesis.   The  urban  structure  can  be 
described  by  the  dynamic  interaction 
between  variables  in  an  urban  system. 

Method.   Three  classes  of  variables  are 
included:   an  exogenous  employment  section, 
an  endogenous  commercial  employment  sec- 
tor, and  a  household  or  population  sector. 
Numbers  of  exogenous  employees,  by  type 
(bureaucratic  or  industrial)  and  by  loca- 
tion are  taken  as  given.   Exogenous  em- 
ployees support  (or  create)  a  certain 
number  of  households  in  the  region. 
Households  locate  spatially  in  the  urban 
system,  based  partly  on  accessibility  to 
particular  places  of  employment.   These 
households,  in  turn,  generate  demands  for 
services  of  endogenous  employment.   The 
additional  endogenous  employees,  in  turn, 
support  more  households. 

Once  a  change  in  the  level  or  location  of 
employees  is  effected,  the  urban  system 
moves  toward  a  new  equilibrium  between 
exogenous  employees,  households,  and 
endogenous  employees.   This  model  attempts 
to  trace  this  changing  pattern. 

Findings.   The  model  is  still  in  the 
development  stage  due  to  the  incomplete- 
ness, incompatibility,  and  non-existence 
of  most  small-area  data  and  because  of 
the  lack  of  time-series  data.   However, 
the  author  feels  that  this  version  nears 
the  limits  of  this  particular  approach  to 
urban  location  phenomenon.   (MEL) 


135.   URBAN  DESIGN  AS  A  PUBLIC  PLANNING 
FUNCTION:   A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(a)  James  Urbonas.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians 
Exchange  Bibliography  No.  87. 
Available  from  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229,  Monti- 
cello,  111.   61856,  May,  1969,  15 
pp.   $1.50  per  copy.   (c)  University 
of  Illinois,  Department  of  Urban 


Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  purpose  of  this  unannotated 
bibliography  is  to  bring  together  writings 
dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with 
"urban  design  as  a  public  planning  func- 
tion." Urban  design  is  considered  here 
only  in  the  context  of  the  ongoing  opera- 
tion of  a  planning  agency  in  an  urban 
area.   The  bibliography  contains  196 
entries,  divided  into  the  following  cate- 
gories:  professional  journal  articles 
and  monographs,  professional  conference 
proceedings  and  unpublished  papers, 
professional  reports,  and  books  and  edited 
volumes.   (SD) 


•  URBAN  RENEWAL 


136.   THE  REHABILITATION  PLANNING  GAME: 
A  STUDY  IN  THE  DIVERSITY  OF 
NEIGHBORHOOD 

(a)  Langley  Carleton  Keyes,  Jr. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  the  MIT  Press, 

50  Ames  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.   02142, 
1969,  253  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Harvard  University.   (d) 
15:1-246. 

Problem.   To  study  neighborhood  urban 
renewal  in  terms  of  a  political  game: 
what  the  sides  are;  how  it  is  played;  and 
its  effects  on  the  participants  and  those 
not  playing  but  whose  lives  are  influenced 
by  the  consequences  of  its  outcome.   The 
"rehabilitation  planning  game"  is  formed 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  trust.   Resi- 
dents, rather  than  impotently  fighting 
city  hall,  are  brought  into  negotiations 
with  it.   Both  teams  bargain  through  a 
proposed  plan  point  by  point.   The  object 
of  the  game  is,  of  course,  for  each  side 
to  win  on  its  own  terms.   The  renewal 
planning  process  is  currently  structured 
so  that  the  comprehensive  plan  for  neigh- 
borhood improvement  has  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  in  its  entirety  at  a  public 
hearing.   There  is  no  provision  for  approv- 
ing part  of  the  plan  and  sending  the  rest 
back  for  further  discussion,  thus  placing 
great  pressure  on  both  sides. 

In  focusing  on  the  diversity  of  power  and 
interest  groups  in  urban  neighborhoods, 
the  investigator  hypothesizes  two  limited 
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types  of  local  teams:   (1)  The  members 
represent  only  one  interest  group  within 
the  planning  area,  whose  influence  is 
powerful  enough  to  control  the  game  and 
to  produce  a  positive  turnout  at  the  local 
planning  authority  public  hearing.   This 
might  exclude  some  residential  groups 
because  their  presence  is  not  needed  for 
political  affirmation  or  they  do  not  have 
the  capacity  to  demand  a  place  on  the 
team.   (2)  In  an  area  in  which  the  popula- 
tion is  very  homogeneous,  the  local  team 
must  reflect  such  homogeneity  if  it  is 
to  function  at  all. 

To  win  majority  support  of  the  residents, 
the  local  planning  authority  may  have  to 
sell  its  program  by  hard  bargaining,  per- 
haps even  promising  additional  public 
expenditures,  depending  on  neighborhood 
sentiment.   Because  of  the  great  investment 
in  time,  money,  and  labor  for  surveys,  plans, 
and  negotiations,  the  planning  authority 
will  not  likely  let  a  situation  arise  in 
which  a  negative  vote  at  the  public  hear- 
ing dissuades  it  entirely  from  its  mission. 
Therefore,  by  the  time  of  the  hearing,  the 
planning  authority  has  usually  neutralized 
the  opposition,  making  the  hearing  little 
more  than  a  democratic  ritual  rather  than 
a  spontaneous  outburst  of  neighborhood 
sentiment.   The  more  one  interest  group 
dominates  the  proceedings,  the  greater  is 
the  latitude  towards  demolition. 

To  illustrate  his  theory,  Keyes  examines 
the  processes  of  renewal  planning  in 
three  neighborhoods  of  Boston  that  are 
marked  by  very  different  characteristics, 
South  End,  Charlestown,  and  Washington 
Park.   The  fact  that  successful  planning 
game  strategies  could  be  devised  to  meet 
the  differing  requirements  of  all  three 
situations  argues  for  the  validity  of 
the  negotiation  approach  as  a  political 
mechanism,  but  not  necessarily  one  which 
ensures  that  all  local  interest  groups 
will  be  dealt  with  equitably.   The  investi- 
gator then  applies  his  study  to  the  Model 
Cities  Program.   (SD) 


137.   THE  IMPACT  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS:   THE  HYDE  PARK- 
KENWOOD  CASE 

(a)  Brian  J.  L.  Berry,  Sandra  J. 
Parsons,  and  Rutherford  H.  Piatt. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  as  a  Demonstration 


Project  Report,  by  the  Center  for 
Urban  Studies,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  5852  University  Ave. , 
Chicago,  111.   60637,  1968,  232  pp. 
+  appendices.  Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Center  for  Urban  Studies,  and  the 
City  of  Chicago,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  the  assertion  that 
the  liquidation  rate  of  small  businesses 
dislocated  by  urban  renewal  is  excessive. 
This  report  is  based  upon  a  detailed 
analysis  undertaken  in  the  Hyde  Park- 
Kenwood  community  of  Chicago,  where  three 
renewal  projects  sought  to  fight  blight 
encroaching  on  the  community  along  its 
commercial  strips.  A  total  of  646  busi- 
nesses were  displaced  by  these  projects. 
Of  these,  207  were  liquidated  upon  dis- 
location, 201  have  since  gone  out  of 
business,  and  233  are  still  operating, 
only  83  of  which  remain  in  the  area. 

Part  I  of  the  study  attempts  to  determine 
in  this  case  (1)  whether  the  liquidation 
rate  differs  significantly  from  what  it 
might  have  been  under  the  business  con- 
ditions that  were  likely  to  have  prevailed 
in  these  areas  if  urban  renewal  had  not 
been  undertaken,  and  (2)  whether  the 
relative  competitive  position  of  individual 
businesses  was  changed  by  the  renewal 
process.   This  part  deals  with  the  history 
of  commercial  renewal  in  the  area,  busi- 
ness mortality  experiences  of  the  dis- 
placees,  and  the  businessmen  and  the  public 
agency.   Part  II  considers  the  national 
experience  in  renewal  policy,  other  liter- 
ature on  displacement,  evolving  legisla- 
tive provisions,  and  unresolved  problems, 
in  light  of  the  Hyde  Park  experience. 

Findings.   In  the  aggregate,  the  liquida- 
tion rate  is  not  excessive,  but  displace- 
ment followed  by  liquidation  affects  indi- 
vidual businesses  differentially,  with 
benefits  to  some  and  disadvantages  to 
others.   From  the  viewpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual businessman,  renewal  did  introduce 
certain  costs;  and,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  were  adversely  affected, 
most  businessmen  felt  that  they  would 
have  been  better  off  if  renewal  had  not 
taken  place.  Most  displacees  felt  that 
the  aid  received  was  inadequate,  the  com- 
pensation insufficient,  and  that  when 
payments  were  made  they  were  often  too 
late  to  help. 
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The  investigators  recommend:   (1)  extension 
of  the  Small  Business  Displacement  Pay- 
ment concept  of  renumeration  for  loss  of 
patronage  and  good  will  to  all  businesses 
in  a  designated  project  impact  area, 
whether  displaced  or  not  as  a  result  of 
the  project;  (2)  speeding  of  claims  and 
payments  to  make  money  available  at  the 
time  of  greatest  need,  before  and  during 
dislocation;  (3)  providing  every  business- 
man with  complete  information  on  what  will 
happen  to  him,  when,  what  he  must  do,  and 
what  compensations  are  available  to  him 
and  when;  and  (4)  re-examination  of  the 
development  criteria  that  prevent  many 
kinds  of  businesses  from  gaining  access 
to  renewal  areas  after  redevelopment.   (SD) 


•  LAND  USE 


138.   INDUSTRIAL  SITES: 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 


THEIR  SELECTION 


(a)  George  I.  Whitlach  and  Winfred 
G.  Dodson.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
Industrial  Development  Division  (IID), 
1132  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.  W. ,  Atlanta, 
Ga.   30309,  May,  1968,  86  pp.   $3.00 
per  copy.   (c)  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  Industrial  Development 
Division,  Engineering  Experiment 
Station.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  manual  outlines  the  various 
physical  criteria  and  procedural  techniques 
involved  in  the  selection  of  industrial 
lands,  and  provides  information  on  the 
operational  needs  of  industry  as  they 
relate  to  the  actual  development  of  such 
lands.   Although  it  was  prepared  for  a 
Georgia  audience,  the  principles  herein 
are  generally  applicable  to  other  loca- 
tions.  It  brings  together  information 
from  many  sources,  both  published  materials 
and  professional  practice,  to  give  an 
overall  view.   The  basic  objective  of  the 
report  is  to  help  the  industrial  develop- 
ment practitioner  achieve  a  better  degree 
of  professionalism. 

Criteria  covered  include:   selection  of 
site  areas;  land  needs  of  industry;  geol- 
ogy and  topography  relationships;  evalua- 
tion of  industrial  sites;  transportation 
influences;  land  control  and  utilities  in 
site  creation;  property  protection;  and 


marketing  the  site. 

Previous  Research.   This  is  one  of  a 
series  that  relate  to  the  fundamentals 
of  industrial  development.   It  expands 
upon  material  presented  in  IDD's  Industrial 
Districts:   Their  Planning  and  Development. 
The  latter  report,  published  in  1963, 
was  reprinted  in  1968,  due  to  widespread 
demand.   (CK) 


139.   AN  URBAN  AREA  USE  MODEL  TO 
MAXIMIZE  RETURN 

(a)  W.  D.  Stewart.   (b)  Completed. 
Report  issued  under  the  above  title 
and  available  from  Joint  Highway 
Research  Project,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.   47907,  September, 
1968.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Purdue  University,  Joint  Highway 
Research  Project,  under  sponsorship 
of  Indiana  State  Highway  Commission, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  an  urban  area  use 
model.   The  model's  normative  solution  is 
to  be  utilized  in  the  allocation  of  uses 
to  locations  so  that  net  community  return 
is  maximized.   A  heuristic  procedure  for 
finding  a  good  solution  has  been  developed 
and  programmed  for  the  computer.  As  a 
test,  the  computer  program  was  applied 
to  simplified  data  on  the  Lafayette 
Indiana  Plan  Area. 

From  the  review  and  synthesis  of  principles 
of  land-use  development  and  utilizing  cost 
data  from  the  land-use  and  transportation 
literature,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
objective  of  allocation  of  area  uses  is 
to  maximize  the  gross  utility  return  from 
the  use  of  area  and  from  economics  of 
scale,  less  the  utility  costs  of  transpor- 
tation, of  adaptation  of  locations  to  uses, 
and  of  incompatibility  between  proximate 
uses. 


Method, 


In  order  to  provide  a  computa- 


tionally practical  means  of  obtaining  a 
near  optimum  solution  to  the  model  norm, 
an  iterative  solution  procedure  was 
devised.   For  this  procedure,  an  initial 
feasible  solution,  such  as  an  existing 
plan,  must  be  available.   From  the  exist- 
ing solution  the  change  in  net  return, 
as  a  result  of  a  unit  change  in  the  allo- 
cation of  each  use  to  each  location,  is 
evaluated,  and  a  number  of  the  more  bene- 
ficial interchanges  are  made  to  obtain  a 
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better  solution.   The  maximum  permissible 
changes  in  each  use  per  location  are  then 
decreased  by  one-half  of  their  current 
value.   If  the  new  limits  are  greater  than 
present  minima  and  if  further  significant 
increases  in  return  may  be  expected,  the 
cycle  is  repeated. 

Gross  model  data  for  the  Lafayette  Indiana 
Plan  Area  were  compiled  from  readily 
available  sources,  and  computer  programs 
developed  for  the  desired  solution.   The 
programs  were  given  preliminary  testing 
on  this  data  and  were  shown  to  be  opera- 
tionally practical  and  economical.   (HLM) 


•  TRANSPORTATION— GENERAL 


140.   ORIGIN  AND  DESTINATION  TECHNOLOGY 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  250. 
Available  from  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20418,  1969,  96 
pp.   $3.40  per  copy.   (c)  Highway 
Research  Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  eight  papers  and  one  abstract 
of  a  longer  report  that  make  up  this 
publication  are  concerned  with  the  appli- 
cations of  origin  and  destination  technol- 
ogy in  helping  to  solve  urban  transporta- 
tion problems.   In  the  first  report,  R.  W. 
Whitaker  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Livingston  & 
Co.  and  K.  E.  West  of  Kates,  Peat,  Marwick 
&  Co.  consider,  in  a  theoretical  manner, 
many  of  the  problems  associated  with  trip 
distribution  models,  especially  the 
intervening  opportunities  model.   In  the 
second  paper,  R.  J.  Marshall  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Transportation 
presents  the  system  used  in  New  York 
State  for  traffic  simulation.   The  system 
is  designed  to  select  a  test  plan,  assign 
traffic,  summarize  cost-benefit  informa- 
tion, and  prepare  data  for  an  automatic 
plotting  device.   G.  J.  H.  Brown,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  A.  H.  Woehrle,  Jr.,  Tri- 
State  Transportation  Commission,  discuss 
the  Tri-State  Transportation  Commission's 
approach  to  traffic  volume  estimation  in 
the  third  paper.   The  authors  review  the 
general  concepts,  inputs  and  methods  of 
computation,  and  give  initial  calibration 
results.   In  the  fourth  report,  K.  Balkus 


and  J.  D.  Jordan  of  the  Tri-State  Trans- 
portation Commission  set  forth  the  Tri- 
State  Transportation  Commission's  considera- 
tions in  developing  a  regression  model  for 
projecting  miles  traveled  by  motor  vehicles 
in  a  metropolitan  region.   T.  Zakaria,  Sr., 
and  J.  Falcocchio,  Sr.,  Delaware  Valley 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  explain  their 
traffic  assignment  process  in  the  fifth 
paper,  a  unique  feature  of  which  is  that 
the  capacities  of  highways  to  handle  a 
wide  range  of  traffic  volumes  can  be 
taken  into  account.   The  sixth  report, 
by  J.  S.  Matthias  of  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity and  W.  L.  Grecco  of  Purdue  University 
maintains  recreational  travel  to  reservoir 
areas  can  be  predicted  by  suitable  mathe- 
matical models.   The  authors  base  their 
findings  on  some  13,000  Indiana  interviews. 
Regression  equations  for  two  differing 
conditions  were  developed  and  constitute 
a  method  for  prediction.   R.  R,  Roberts 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  eval- 
uates the  influence  of  terminal  times  on 
gravity  model  travel  time  for  the  small 
urban  area  studied  in  South  Carolina  in 
the  seventh  paper.   He  finds  that  the 
gravity  model  provides  an  adequate  frame- 
work for  determination  of  trip  distribu- 
tion patterns  by  either  using  the  model 
with  terminal  times  or  without  terminal 
times.   In  the  eighth  report,  E.  A. 
Beimborn  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee  investigates  the  characteristics 
of  taxicab  usage  in  Chicago.  The  study 
indicates  that  cab  trips  are  highly 
oriented  to  the  central  area  and  involve 
non-work  trips  to  a  large  extent.   Trips 
are  fairly  short  and  distributed  quite 
well  over  the  time  of  day.   In  general, 
taxi  trips  are  quite  different  from  the 
characteristics  of  urban  travel  taken  as 
a  whole.   An  abstract  of  research  by  R.  D. 
Worrall  of  Northwestern  University  con- 
cludes the  report.   The  research  was 
concerned  with  temporal  aspects  and 
analyses  of  household  travel.   (HRB) 


141.   TRANSPORT  AND  NATIONAL  GOALS 

(a)  Edwin  T.  Haefele  (ed.).   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  in  the  Transport  Re- 
search Program  Series,  by  the 
Brookings  Institution,  1775  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20036,  March,  1969,  201  pp. 
$6.00  per  copy.   LC  67-30594. 
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(c)  The  Brookings  Institution. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  volume,  several  investi- 
gators explore  some  of  the  relationships 
between  national  goals  and  transport  deci- 
sions— and  between  politics  and  economic 
planning. 

Transport  planning  is  closely  related  to 
many  aspects  of  national  development  policy. 
Merely  weighing  the  cost  and  benefits  of 
alternative  means  of  moving  people  and 
goods  is  not  enough;  the  possibilities 
of  trade-offs  between  transport  investment 
and  other  capital  investments  must  be  taken 
into  account.   Since  transport  expenditures 
often  have  important  effects  on  other 
economic  programs,  what  may  appear  to  be 
an  efficient  transport  investment  when 
viewed  in  isolation  may  be  inefficient 
when  viewed  in  the  broader  context  of 
national  planning. 

The  book  includes  the  following  chapters: 
Transport  and  Energy  in  India's  Development; 
Transport,  Urban  Design,  and  Housing; 
Transport  and  Food;  Social  Benefit  through 
Improved  Transport  in  Malaya;  The  Colombian 
Experience,  1950-62;  and  Transport  Planning 
and  National  Goals.   (BI) 


142.   EMERGING  PATTERNS  OF  URBAN  GROWTH 
AND  TRAVEL 

(a)  Alexander  Ganz.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Transport  Report  68-1  of  Project 
TRANSPORT,  Highway  Transportation 
Program,  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
Mass.   02139,  January,  1968,  138  pp. 
+  appendix.   Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  under  sponsorship 
of  General  Motors.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  outlook  for  change 
in  urban  travel  patterns,  growth  in  urban 
travel  demand,  and  need  for  expansion  and 
innovation  in  our  urban  transport  system. 
This  report  covers  post-war  development 
to  1985.   The  investigator  relates  future 
urban  travel  patterns  and  demand  to  pros- 
pects for  central  city  and  outside  central 
city  metropolitan  area  population  and 
employment  growth.   Population  growth 
and  residence  location  are  examined  in 


the  light  of  the  projected  rise  in  house- 
hold income  levels,  the  younger  age  of 
household  heads,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
urbanized  land  area.   Employment  growth, 
structural  change,  and  shift  in  intra- 
metropolitan  area  location  are  analyzed  in 
the  context  of  expanding  production  and 
income  of  the  national  economy. 

Findings.   New  travel  patterns  will  make 
prevailing  concepts  obsolete.   The  struc- 
ture of  workers'  residences  and  employ- 
ment location  will  be  sharply  altered. 
The  work-travel  pattern  will  be  dispersed 
throughout  outside  city  areas,  displacing 
the  current  central  city  funneling  of 
work  trips.   For  the  most  part,  workers 
will  be  living  and  working  in  the  outside 
central  city  portions  of  metropolitan  areas. 
Households  will  spend  a  larger  share  of 
their  income  on  urban  travel,  with  a 
notable  rise  in  autos  per  household,  urban 
trip  length,  and  number  of  daily  trips 
per  person.   Public  transit  travel  will 
undergo  only  a  marginal  advance,  despite 
an  increase  in  new  rapid  transit  systems. 
A  disadvantaged  fifth  of  all  metropolitan 
area  households  will  still  have  no  car  in 
1985,  and  urban  transport  facilities  may 
not  provide  adequate  access  to  employment 
opportunities  for  them.   The  net  increase 
in  employment  will  go  to  the  outside  cen- 
tral city  portion  of  metropolitan  areas 
with  the  outward  shift  of  manufacturing  and 
trade.   The  larger,  younger  population 
will  experience  a  substantial  shift  to 
higher  income  levels.   The  outside  central 
city  portion  of  metropolitan  areas  will 
double  in  population,  attaining  a  level 
twice  that  of  central  cities.   And,  while 
central  city  employment  and  population 
will  not  grow,  central  city  economies 
will  be  viable  as  a  consequence  of  growth 
in  government,  business,  and  personal 
employment  service.   (SD) 


143.  ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  TRANSPORT  SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS 


(a)  Martin  Wohl.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Report  No.  P-3785  by  The  RAND  Cor- 
poration, 1700  Main  St.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.   90406,  February, 
1968,  47  pp.   $1.00  per  copy, 
(c)  The  RAND  Corporation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  more  closely  and 
definitively  the  components  and  interwork- 
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ings  of  transport  systems  and  to  indicate 
some  directions  for  improving  analysis 
capabilities. 

Method.   The  systems  approach  is  discussed 
in  detail  and  its  objective  and  essential 
elements  are  reviewed.   A  discussion  of 
the  technical  components  of  transport 
systems  and  the  requirements  for  predicting 
systems  consequences  follows. 

Findings.   One  of  the  more  important 
emphases  of  this  review  is  that  the  demand 
for  travel  should  not  be  looked  upon  in 
the  usual  fixed  "needs"  or  point  estimate 
sense  but  should  be  regarded  as  a  function- 
al relationship  between  the  quantity  of 
travel  to  be  demanded  and  the  quality  and 
price  of  the  travel  service.   Further, 
the  manner  in  which  demand  should  be 
stratified  and  in  which  it  should  be 
related  to  the  variable  performance 
relationships  for  transport  links  is 
described  in  considerable  detail.   In  so 
doing,  some  fairly  explicit  directions 
are  offered  for  improving  our  predictive 
or  forecasting  processes  and  thus  for 
measuring  the  consequences  stemming  from 
alternative  system  designs.   (MEL) 


•  TRANSPORTATION— HIGHWAYS 


144.   WORK  STAGGERING  FOR  TRAFFIC  RELIEF: 
AN  ANALYSIS  OF  MANHATTAN'S  CENTRAL 
BUSINESS  DISTRICT 

(a)  Lawrence  B.  Cohen  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title,  as  part  of  Praeger 
Special  Studies  in  U.  S.  Economic 
and  Social  Development,  by  Frederick 
A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  Ill  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10003,  1968,  393 
pp.  +  appendices.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  City  of  New  York, 
Staggered  Working  Hours  Project, 
under  sponsorship  of  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund  and  the  City  of  New 
York.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  work  staggering  in  Manhattan's  central 
business  district  as  a  way  of  relieving 
traffic  congestion  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon  rush  hours.   If  work  schedules 
can  be  suitably  rearranged,  the  flow  of 
people  to  and  from  work  will  be  distributed 
more  evenly.   The  amount  of  schedule  change 
may  not  necessarily  be  very  great.   Even 


a  minimal  amount  of  work  staggering  can 
produce  profound  economic  changes  because 
of  the  intricate  relationships  which 
industries  have  within  the  area  and  the 
outside  world.   It  requires  changes  in 
people's  life  habits  and  in  the  timing 
of  all  community  activities — potentially 
a  great  social  change.   Work  staggering 
is  also  sharply  constrained  by  the  fixed 
conditions  of  an  area:   location  of 
places  of  employment,  residential  areas, 
and  existing  systems  of  transportation. 

The  investigators  based  their  work  on  five 
criteria  of  work-staggering  feasibility: 
(1)  A  sufficient  number  of  places  of 
employment  must  be  able  to  modify  their 
work  schedules;  (2)  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  must  accept  the  required  modi- 
fications in  their  work  schedules;  (3) 
there  must  be  at  least  one  rearrangement 
of  schedules  which  will  relieve  rush  hour 
congestion;  (4)  a  plan  to  stagger  working 
hours  must  not  create  an  opposition  cap- 
able of  preventing  its  implementation; 
and  (5)  work  staggering,  once  started, 
must  prove  durable.   The  first  part  of 
the  book  discusses  measures  and  criteria 
of  subway  congestion,  the  present  work 
schedules  of  the  industries  within 
Manhattan's  central  business  district, 
their  modif iability,  and  the  acceptance 
of  schedule  changes  to  the  people  who 
work  in  the  central  business  district. 
The  final  portion  deals  with  the  effects 
of  schedule  change  on  subway  traffic  and 
evaluates  the  feasibility  of  staggering 
work  hours. 

The  investigators  found  five  work  schedule 
combinations  that  meet  the  criteria  of 
work-staggering  feasibility.   (SD) 


145.  HIGHWAY  ESTHETICS:   FUNCTIONAL 

CRITERIA  FOR  PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 

(a)  Peter  L.  Hornbeck  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  the  Harvard 
University  Printing  Office,  Cambridge, 
Mass.   02139,  June,  1968,  333  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Harvard 
University,  Landscape  Architecture 
Research  Office  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Design,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  examine  the  function  and  use 
of  esthetic  criteria  in  the  highway  develop- 
ment process. 

Method.   Historic  precedents  and  concepts 
for  highway  esthetics  were  reviewed  and 
the  planning  process  in  all  its  parts 
was  studied  in  order  to  formulate  a  working 
procedure  from  which  the  esthetic  highway 
might  result. 

Findings.   It  was  found  that  the  breadth 
of  the  total  planning  process  is  such  that 
it  demands  the  integration  of  areas  of 
knowledge  which,  although  in  some  cases 
are  thoroughly  studied,  have  remained 
isolated  from  each  other.   The  highway 
process  suffers  from  inadequate  inputs 
from  such  areas  as  visual,  ecological, 
and  behavioral  studies,  essential  to 
adequate  solutions  to  today's  problems. 

The  report  accomplishes  three  things: 
(1)  it  identifies  the  visual  parameters 
of  the  highway  planning  process  related 
to  a  broad  spectrum  of  disciplines,  eval- 
uating them  for  their  relevance  to  the 
highway  development  process;  (2)  it  begins 
to  develop  a  methodology  which  integrates 
visual  and  behavioral  criteria  for  a  more 
complete  planning  process,  structuring 
diverse  elements  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  be  functionally  manipulated  and  inter- 
related; and  (3)  it  recommends  directions 
for  further  research  which  will  be 
necessary  for  a  comprehensive  development 
of  qualitative  values  in  the  highway 
planning  process.   (MEL) 


146.   A  SIMPLIFIED  PROCEDURE  FOR  MAJOR 
THOROUGHFARE  PLANNING  IN  SMALL 
URBAN  AREAS 

(a)  David  K.  French.   (b)  Completed. 
Report  issued  under  above  title 
and  available  from  Joint  Highway 
Research  Project,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.   47907,  August,  1968. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Purdue 
University,  Joint  Highway  Research 
Project,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  Indiana 
State  Highway  Commission.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  a  simplified  thorough- 
fare procedure  for  small  urban  areas. 
The  need  for  such  a  system  arises  from  two 
facts:   (1)  the  cost  of  the  home  inter- 
view origin-destination  survey  is  propor- 


tionately much  more  expensive  for  small 
cities  than  for  large  cities;  and  (2) 
small  cities  have  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  qualified  personnel  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  perform  the  presently  used 
transportation  planning  process. 

Method.   Because  the  travel  patterns  of 
small  cities  may  be  relatively  simple  and 
stable  over  time,  a  procedure  for  fore- 
casting future  volumes  based  on  present 
traffic  volumes  may  be  valid.   A  growth 
factor-corridor  method  was  developed  and 
tested  in  the  Greater  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
Urban  Area  (population  65,000).   Growth 
factors,  based  on  the  increases  of  employees, 
retail  employees,  and  dwelling  units  from 
1952  to  1967,  were  found  for  each  corridor. 
Relative  trip  attractiveness  rates  were 
found  for  the  three  parameters  by  dividing 
the  assumed  percentage  of  the  total  trips 
in  the  urban  area  that  are  represented  by 
that  parameter  by  the  total  quantity  of 
that  parameter  in  the  urban  area.   This 
technique  was  tested  by  applying  the 
growth  factors  to  1952  traffic  data  and 
checking  the  results  against  the  actual 
1967  traffic  data.   Results  were  consid- 
ered adequate  to  plan  major  thoroughfares 
in  this  small  city.   (HLM) 


147.  HIGHWAY  COSTS  AND  FINANCE 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  as  Highway  Research 
Record  No.  252.   Available  from 
Highway  Research  Board,  Publications 
Department  805,  2101  Constitution 
Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20418,  58  pp.   $2.00  per  copy.   (c) 
Highway  Research  Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  the  first  of  four  papers  on 
highway  costs  and  finances  included  in 
this  report,  J.  A.  Dash  and  A.  H.  Vey 
of  Simpson  and  Curtin,  a  Philadelphia 
transportation  engineering  firm,  examine 
the  effect  of  fare  and  toll  changes  on 
the  use  of  public  transportation  and 
bridges.   When  an  urban  transit  facility 
boosts  its  fare  box  charge,  there  is 
invariably  a  drop  in  public  use  that  tends 
to  offset  the  additional  revenue.   But 
when  a  toll  bridge  or  tunnel  raises  its 
tariff,  the  loss  of  passenger  cars  is 
considerably  less  and  truck  traffic  loss 
is  hardly  felt  at  all.   However,  decreases 
in  tolls  never  attract  enough  additional 
traffic  to  make  up  the  loss  in  revenues. 
It  is  reasonably  accurate  to  presume 
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that  there  will  be  traffic  loss  ratio  of 
one-third  of  one  percent  for  each  one 
percent  increase  in  public  transit  fares. 
(A  25  percent  fare  increase,  for  example, 
would  bring  about  a  8.33  percent  passenger 
loss,  thus  giving  a  15  percent  net  revenue 
gain.)   Toll  bridges  and  tunnels,  however, 
generally  may  expect  a  one-sixth  of  one 
percent  loss  in  patronage  for  each  one 
percent  of  increase  in  passenger  car 
tolls.   Truck  traffic  on  toll  facilities 
declines  very  little  after  a  tariff  in- 
crease because  the  boost  is  a  business 
expense  and  tolls  represent  only  a  small 
part  of  total  trip  costs. 

The  three  other  papers  included  in  the 
book  deal  with:   data  on  the  service  life 
of  highway  and  street  pavements;  a  com- 
puterized system  for  continuously  updating 
highway  needs  through  simulation;  and  cost 
estimation  approaches  for  overall  road- 
miles,  lane-miles,  lane-mile  and  separate 
interchanges,  and  for  separate  road  ele- 
ments.  (HRB) 


to  dollars  is  critically  important  in 
both  economic  and  engineering  analyses 
of  alternative  highway  locations  and 
designs.   The  factor  used  to  make  this 
conversion  is  called  "value  of  time." 
In  his  paper,  Thomas  describes  how  data 
were  collected  on  alternate  route  character- 
istics through  motorist  interviews  and 
test-vehicle  measurements.  As  a  result, 
he  recommends  that  the  figure  of  $2.82 
per  person  per  hour  for  commuter  trips 
of  more  than  ten  minutes  and  five  miles 
be  used  in  highway  economy  studies. 

The  three  other  papers  included  in  the 
report  deal  with  calculating  the  travel- 
time  delays  caused  by  trucks  climbing 
grades  or  two-lane  highways;  an  abridged 
analysis  of  commuter  mode  of  choice  that 
shows  commuters  place  a  $2.00  value  on 
the  extra  comfort  given  by  their  personal 
cars  over  that  provided  by  mass  transit; 
and  a  method  for  evaluating  the  effects 
of  vehicle  performance  on  traffic  con- 
gestion and  vice  versa.   (HRB) 


148.   ECONOMIC  FACTORS  INFLUENCING 
ENGINEERING  DECISIONS 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  245. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20418,  1969, 
51  pp.   $1.80  per  copy.   (c)  Highway 
Research  Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  the  first  of  four  papers 
dealing  with  economic  factors  that  in- 
fluence highway  engineering  decisions, 
Thomas  C .  Thomas  of  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute  explains  that  economic  analysis 
considers  the  effects  of  highway  improve- 
ments both  on  the  highway  agency,  in  terms 
of  increased  costs  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  improved  highways,  and  on 
the  highway  users,  in  terms  of  reduction 
in  accidents  and  congestion,  and  savings 
in  travel  time  and  vehicle  operating 
costs.   To  include  these  effects  in 
economic  analysis,  all  benefits  must  be 
stated  in  dollar  values.   One  of  the  most 
important  benefits  is  savings  in  travel 
time.  A  significant  portion  of  proposed 
highway  projects  is  directed  toward 
savings  in  time,  rather  than  savings  in 
motor  vehicle  operating  costs.   Consequent- 
ly, converting  time  savings  from  hours 


149.   URBAN  TRAVEL  PATTERNS  FOR  HOSPITALS, 
UNIVERSITIES,  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 
AND  CAPITOLS 

(a)  Louis  E.  Keefer  and  David  K. 
Witheford.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
National  Cooperative  Highway 
Research  Program  Report  62  by  the 
Highway  Research  Board,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  2101  Constitu- 
tion Ave.  ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20418, 
1969,  144  pp.   $5.60  per  copy, 
(c)  Louis  E.  Keefer,  Transportation 
Planning  Consultant,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  criteria  or  values 
which  establish  the  travel  patterns 
created  by  these  major  traffic  generators — 
hospitals,  universities,  office  buildings, 
and  capitols.   Such  information  would  be 
useful  in  forecasting  the  effects  of 
various  land  areas  on  existing  street 
networks;  in  providing  a  better  basis  for 
the  design  of  new  facilities;  and  in  pro- 
viding better  criteria  for  the  control 
of  land  use  of  this  type.   It  should  also 
be  helpful  to  traffic  engineers  developing 
plans  for  highway  design. 
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Previous  Research.   The  same  authors 
published  a  similar  report  investigating 
the  travel  patterns  for  airports,  shopping 
centers,  and  industrial  plants.   It  was 
published  as  National  Cooperative  Highway 
Research  Program  Report  24.   (See  Digest 
report  14:1-66.) 

Method.   Travel  data  were  assembled  from 
17  studies  representing  78  hospitals, 
38  universities  and  colleges,  20  major 
office  buildings,  and  6  state  capitol 
complexes.   Various  socioeconomic,  land- 
use,  and  street  systems  data  were  also 
obtained  to  develop  the  required  relation- 
ships. 

Findings.   (1)  Large  hospitals  are  major 
trip  generators,  most  of  which  involve 
the  use  of  automobiles  either  by  drivers 
or  by  passengers.   Because  most  hospital 
trips  start  from  home,  distribution  of 
trip  origins  tends  to  follow  distribution 
of  population,  but  this  may  vary  from 
hospital  to  hospital.   Shortage  of  parking 
space  often  created  problems  for  both 
traffic  officials  and  hospital  administra- 
tors. 

(2)  Each  college  and  university  campus 
seems  to  be  unique  in  terms  of  its  propor- 
tion of  resident  students,  its  acreage  and 
building  layout,  its  regulations  on  stu- 
dent car  use,  its  faculty-to-student 
ratio,  and  other  individual  characteris- 
tics.  The  study  shows  that  travel  is 
highly  auto-oriented,  with  about  90  per- 
cent of  all  non-walking  trips  made  by 
drivers  or  passengers.   Providing  parking 
may  be  the  primary  concern  of  many  univer- 
sity officials,  but  this  is  only  a  part 

of  the  larger  transportation  impact  prob- 
lem. 

(3)  Tripmaking  to  the  selected  state  capitol 
complexes,  as  designated  in  the  study, 

is  surprisingly  light.   However,  peak 
hours  are  sharp,  suggesting  the  possibili- 
ty of  local  traffic  engineering  problems. 

(4)  Because  office  buildings  cluster 
together  in  small  land  areas,  they  may 

be  responsible  for  more  traffic  congestion 
than  any  other  single  land-use  category. 
At  owner-tenanted  buildings,  as  much  as 
one-third  of  the  daily  person  movement  may 
take  place  in  a  single  peak  hour.   The 
fact  that  trip  lengths  will  increase  as 
the  population  decentralizes  to  the 
suburbs  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
downtown  tripmaking  impact  on  the  high- 
way network.   (MEL) 


150.   ESTIMATION  OF  PARKING  DEMAND  AT  A 

UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS  SERVING  COMMUTING 
STUDENTS 

(a)  Mary  Ann  Zimmerman  and  Harold 
L.  Michael.   (b)  Completed.   Report 
issued  June,  1968  under  the  above 
title  and  available  upon  request 
from  School  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
47907.   (c)  Purdue  University, 
School  of  Civil  Engineering, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  procedures  for  esti- 
mating parking  demand  at  university 
campuses  serving  commuting  students. 

Method.   Three  campuses  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, located  at  Hammond,  Ft.  Wayne,  and 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  were  analyzed  to 
obtain  this  objective.   Data  consisting 
of  a  parking  space  use  study  and  informa- 
tion concerning  the  number  of  classes 
held  each  hour,  the  number  of  persons 
on  campus  each  hour,  and  enrollment 
figures,  were  collected.   The  data  were 
analyzed  by  a  multiple  linear  regression 
technique.   Analysis  was  done  for  each 
campus  separately.   However,  final  results 
were  based  on  the  combined  data  for  all 
three  campuses. 

Findings.   Equations  were  developed  to 
estimate  the  parking  demand  of  students 
both  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening. 
In  both  cases  the  important  variable  was 
the  number  of  students  in  class  at  the 
hour  for  which  the  parking  demand  was 
being  determined.   Equations  to  estimate 
the  peak  parking  requirements  for  the 
staff  were  also  developed.   A  combination 
of  full-time  and  part-time  staff  was 
found  to  be  the  best  estimate  of  staff 
parking  demand.   It  was  found  that  none 
of  the  data  obtained  concerning  visitor 
parking  was  able  to  explain  the  parking 
demand  for  these  persons.   (HLM) 


151.  TELEVISION  TRAFFIC  SURVEILLANCE 
SYSTEM 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, Federal  Highway  Administration, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  800  Indepen- 
dence St.,  S.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20591.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  develop  and  test  a  television 
traffic  surveillance  system  which  is  ex- 
pected to  help  researchers  determine  why 
accidents  occur,  if  they  can  be  avoided, 
and  how  the  flow  of  traffic  on  city  streets 
can  be  improved.   Present  sources  of 
accident  information  are  limited  largely 
to  what  witnesses  recall,  and  this  is 
often  faulty. 

Method.   Television  cameras  are  being 
installed  on  the  roofs  of  two  buildings 
at  one  of  the  busiest  intersections  in 
downtown  Washington,  D.  C.   Pictures  of 
traffic  approaching  and  crossing  the 
intersection  will  be  "shot"  continuously 
and  recorded  temporarily  on  video  discs. 
Normally,  the  pictures  are  erased  by  new 
ones  every  20  seconds.   However,  built  into 
the  system  is  the  capability  of  preserving 
the  last  20  seconds  prior  to  an  incident 
on  film.   Bureau  of  Public  Roads  engineers 
are  working  on  the  development  of  devices 
that  will  automatically  activate  the 
system  to  save  the  last  20-second  segment. 
One  of  these  would  use  the  characteristic 
sound  of  cars  colliding  to  trigger  the 
equipment,  resulting  in  a  permanent  pic- 
ture record  of  events  preceding  the 
accident.   A  microphone  to  pick  up  the 
sound  will  be  installed  on  a  corner  about 
30  feet  above  the  ground.   Engineers  also 
are  working  on  devices  for  activating  the 
picture-saving  feature  of  the  system  when 
other  kinds  of  traffic  conflicts  occur. 
The  system  can  now  be  triggered  manually 
by  an  observer  watching  the  TV  monitors 
who  sees  an  accident  or  traffic  maneuver 
he  wants  to  record  on  film.   (FHWA) 


152.  HIGHWAY  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Ross,  Hardies,  O'Keefe,  McDugald 
and  Parsons,  under  contract  with 
the  Highway  Research  Board,  National 
Cooperative  Highway  Research  Pro- 
gram,  (d)  None. 

Problem.  Many  serious  practical  problems 
invariably  come  up  when  highway  construc- 
tion, both  in  urban  and  rural  areas, 
requires  people  to  leave  their  homes.   Al- 
though the  relocation  of  these  individuals 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  public  respon- 
sibility, there  are  but  limited  alternative 
means  and  procedures  for  getting  the  job 
done.   One  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks 
is  the  significant  legal  and  valuation 
problems  that  must  be  solved  if  legisla- 


tion and  administration  are  to  have 
appropriate  guidelines  for  providing  new 
methods  of  improving  relocation  assistance. 

This  study,  conducted  by  lawyers,  will 
review  the  present  legal  authority  (i.e., 
the  reported  appellate  cases)  involving 
the  principle  of  substituted  compensation; 
outline  various  alternative  means  for 
assisting  relocations  based  on  such 
authority,  including  public  acquisition 
of  land,  movement  of  buildings,  financial 
assistance  for  the  movement  and  construc- 
tion of  substitute  houses,  as  well  as 
other  means;  and  analyze  problems  of 

identifying  and  measuring  costs  involved 
in  alternative  methods  and  suggest  a 
basis  for  considering  these  factors  in 
selecting  such  methods.   (HRB) 

•  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 


153.  TOWARD  A  MORE  EFFICIENT  RAILROAD 
SYSTEM 

(a)  Norman  S.  Fieleke.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  in  New  England  Economic  Review, 
March/April,  1969,  20  pp.   Available 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston,  Boston,  Mass.   02100.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston,  Research  Department, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  survey  the  problems  which 
beset  rail  transportation  in  New  England 
and  to  explore  some  conceivable  remedies. 
The  railroads  in  this  area  are  often 
described  as  "terminal,"  meaning  that  their 
primary  business  is  to  deliver  (or,  in 
some  cases  to  generate)  traffic  for  roads 
outside  the  region  rather  than  to  move 
traffic  safely  within  the  region  or  to 
transfer  it  from  one  carrier  outside  the 
region  to  another  such  carrier.   Low 
density  and  short  hauls  of  freight  in  New 
England  create  a  high  cost  per  mile  hauled. 
An  inbalance  between  incoming  and  outgoing 
freight  results  in  one  empty  freight  car 
leaving  the  area  for  every  two  full  cars 
that  come  in.   There  is  no  longer  any 
passenger  service  in  New  Hampshire  or 
Vermont  and  only  one  passenger  train  con- 
tinues to  run  in  Maine.   There  is  more 
passenger  service  in  Southern  New  England, 
including  commuter  trains,  but  even  this 
is  not  large.   The  volume  of  both  passen- 
ger and  freight  service  declined  markedly 
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between  1950  and  1965.   This  decline  in 
passengers  parallels  that  throughout  the 
nation  while  that  for  freight  contrasts 
sharply  with  an  increase  in  the  nation. 
The  researcher  cites  two  reasons  for  this: 
(1)  competition  with  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation and  (2)  the  slow  growth  of  the 
kinds  of  activity  which  generate  rail 
traffic. 

The  researcher  then  discusses  the  various 
measures  which  could  be  used  to  meet  this 
problem.   Piggyback  service,  by  which  a 
highway  trailer  rides  on  a  flatcar  for  the 
line  haul  and  is  picked  up  and  delivered 
by  truck,  could  win  back  to  the  railroads 
some  of  the  traffic  that  has  been  lost  to 
trucking.   The  researcher  feels  passenger 
traffic,  even  with  the  advent  of  high- 
speed trains  will  continue  to  be  unprofit- 
able.  Other  steps  he  recommends  to  foster 
a  more  viable  and  efficient  railroad 
system  include  discontinuing  uneconomic 
services,  having  and  using  greater  freedom 
to  reduce  rates  selectively,  applying 
computer  techniques  to  increase  freight 
car  utilization,  and  possible  mergers  of 
lines.   (HBK) 


154.   RAILROAD  RESEARCH  FIELD  TESTING 
PROGRAM:   FIRST  PROGRESS  REPORT 

(a)  F.  J.  Hurley,  J.  N.  Goeser, 
B.  R.  Koch,  and  P.  J.  McConnell. 

(b)  Ongoing  research.   First  Progress 
Report  completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  Melpar,  Inc., 
Falls  Church,  Va.   22046,  December, 
1968,  180  pp.  +  appendices.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Melpar,  Inc., 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Federal 
Railroad  Administration,  Office  of 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  define  the  operational 
characteristics  and  constraints  of  conven- 
tional rail  systems  at  speeds  of  around 
150  miles  per  hour.   This  report  summarizes 
the  progress  achieved  thus  far  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

Method.   High  speed  tests  are  being  con- 
ducted on  an  improved  21-mile  section  of 
the  Penn-Central  Railroad  between  Trenton 
and  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  using  four 
electric,  multiple-unit,  commuter-type 
cars,  modified  to  facilitate  instrumenta- 
tion and  to  achieve  full-power  balance 


speed  in  excess  of  150  miles  per  hour. 
Factors  being  evaluated  include:   ride 
quality,  track  and  suspension  performance 
and  vibration,  track  geometry  measurements, 
pantograph  performance,  catenary  profile 
and  dynamic  response,  track-roadbed 
characteristics,  and  interactions  between 
trains.   (MEL) 


155.   IMPACT  OF  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  ON 
OPPORTUNITY 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   A  two-year  project  ini- 
tiated 1967.   (c)  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  study,  the  researchers 
are  examining  a  problem  of  considerable 
national  concern,  namely,  the  impact  of 
public  transit  on  opportunity. 

More  specifically,  they  are  studying  two 
mobility  problems  in  urban  transportation 
by  analyzing  the  relationship  between  the 
availability  and  cost  of  transportation 
service  to  low-income  persons  and  the 
economic  and  social  opportunities  open  to 
them. 

Method.   Descriptive  data  will  be  developed 
on  low-income  persons,  identifying  resi- 
dence, workplace,  occupation,  age,  sex, 
modes  of  travel,  and  other  characteristics. 
An  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  extent  to 
which  low-income  groups  are  denied  access 
to  employment,  education,  and  social 
opportunities.   This  data  will  be  used  to 
develop  an  index  of  mobility  indicating 
to  what  extent  transportation  is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  affecting  access  to 
opportunities  for  low-income  persons  and 
the  likely  effect  of  proposed  changes  in 
the  transportation  system.   The  project 
will  identify  and  consider  alternative 
means  for  improving  the  mobility  of  the 
poor  or  overcoming  the  effects  of  immo- 
bility.  (SIE) 
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156.   URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  251. 
Available  from  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  Publications  Department  805, 
2101  Constitution  Ave. ,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20418,  1969,  77 
pp.   $2.60  per  copy.   (c)  Highway 
Research  Board.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Siegfried  M.  Breuning  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
surveys  the  many  possibilities  for  the 
future  of  urban  mass  transportation  in 
the  first  paper  in  this  series  of  seven. 
His  report  also  summarizes  the  following 
papers  which  cover  such  diverse  subjects 
as  a  small  bus  that  would  stop  at  homes, 
taking  people  where  they  want  to  go,  when 
they  want  to  go;  small  one-passenger  cars 
operated  automatically  over  a  city-wide 
grid  network  called  "SCAT"  (Small  Car 
Automatic  Transit);  electrically  propelled 
"supra-cars"  that  would  operate  on  a  net- 
work of  elevated  guideways  supported  by 
frequently-spaced  columns;  a  method  of 
predicting  transit  use  based  entirely  on 
a  theoretical  basis  using  census  data 
alone;  and  the  use  of  signing  and  other 
visual  techniques  designed  to  help  mass 
transit  passengers  with  route  information, 
station  identification,  vehicle  direction, 
and  transfer  information.   (HRB) 


•  TRANSPORTATION—AIR 


157.   COMPUTERIZED  SCHEDULE  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR  AN  AIRLINE  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM 

(a)  R.  W.  Simpson.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   (c)  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  work  that  has 
been  carried  out  for  a  hypothetical 
airbus  short-haul  V/STOL  (Vertical/Short 
Take  Off  and  Landing)  system  in  the 
northeast  corridor.   The  main  presentation 
describes  the  computerized  processes 
developed  to  construct  a  schedule  plan 


assuming  certain  demands  and  operating 
data.   A  map  of  the  corridor  showing 
the  terminals  selected  for  the  airbus 
system  is  displayed,  and  some  typical  dis- 
tances, travel  times,  and  projected  fares 
for  the  1980  airbus  are  given.   (SIE) 


TRANSPORTATION—OTHER 


158.   OPTIMAL  DISPATCHING  POLICIES  BY 
DYNAMIC  PROGRAMMING 

(a)  D.  E.  Ward.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   (c)  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Office  of  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  describe  methods  of  deter- 
mining vehicle  dispatching  schedules 
through  dynamic  programming  techniques. 
Using  cost  criteria  based  on  minimizing  a 
combination  of  passenger  delay  and  system 
capacity,  these  techniques  were  applied 
to  vehicle  scheduling  for  three  variations 
of  linear  networks  of  dispatching  stations: 
(1)  point-to-point  (one  way);  (2)  line  of 
stations  (one  way);  and  (3)  two  station 
line  (round  trip) . 

Various  dispatching  policies  are  examined 
with  respect  to  system  parameters  such  as 
vehicle  capacity,  load  factor,  and  fleet 
size.   An  analysis  and  comparison  of  the 
optimal  schedule  in  terms  of  passenger 
delay  and  vehicle  fleet  size  are  made  with 
some  non-optimal  schedules  similar  to 
those  used  in  many  present  day  operations. 
Optimal  schedules  yielding  minimum  passen- 
ger delay  are  shown  to  be  superior  with 
respect  to  most  other  system  variables. 
(SIE) 


VI.  Government 


•  GENERAL 


159.   COMPARATIVE  URBAN  RESEARCH 

(a)  Robert  T.  Daland  (ed.).   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
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above  title  by  Sage  Publications, 
Inc.,  275  S.  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.   90212,  May,  1969, 
361  pp.   $10.00  per  copy.   LC  69-18751. 
(c)  American  Society  for  Public  Admin- 
istration, Comparative  Administra- 
tion Group,  Committee  on  Urban  Admin- 
istration and  Politics.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  contains  eight  essays 
which  bring  together  two  themes  dominant 
in  contemporary  social  science:   a  method- 
ological focus  on  comparative  analysis  and 
a  substantive  focus  on  the  city.   The 
focuses  of  these  papers  range  from  analysis 
of  the  consequences  of  urbanization  for 
the  national  political  system  to  the 
urban  polity,  itself,  to  study  of  the 
behavior  of  the  individual  in  an  urban 
setting.   In  the  introductory  essay,  Robert 
T.  Daland  summarizes  the  perspectives 
from  which  a  researcher  can  compare  urban 
systems.   Frank  Sherwood  moves  toward  an 
empirical  analysis  of  the  contemporary 
dimensions  of  devolution,  setting  forth 
conditions  under  which  devolution  might 
reasonably  be  applied.   He  gives  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  variables  of  indus- 
trialization, communication,  and  national 
unity.   He  also  develops  a  conceptual  frame- 
work as  an  aid  in  devising  appropriate 
strategies  for  building  strong  local 
response  systems.   In  her  essay,  Francine 
Rabinovitz  distinguishes  urbanization 
from  urbanism  and  from  a  number  of  dimen- 
sions of  political  development.   Her  anal- 
ysis suggests  that  the  effects  of  urbani- 
zation and  of  urbanism  may  be  quite 
selective  in  terms  of  different  dimensions 
of  political  development.   James  Guyot's 
paper  analyzes  the  political  consequences 
of  urbanization  policies.   He  identifies 
the  effects  of  an  indirect  form  of 
urbanization  policy  on  local  communities 
in  Malaya  and  the  unanticipated  reactive 
effects  on  the  national  polity.   In 
their  essay,  William  and  Judith  Hanna 
develop  a  concept  of  the  way  in  which  the 
several  strata  of  urban  African  communi- 
ties are  integrated  by  a  "middle  man," 
who  is  an  influential  person  bridging 
the  gap  between  the  people  of  the  ethnic 
enclave  in  which  he  lives  and  those  who 
are  influential  in  other  communities 
within  the  urban  place.   Deil  S.  Wright 
studies  the  roles  and  role-related 
behaviors  and  perceptions  of  city  managers 
in  the  United  States.   He  focuses  on  the 
preeminently  integrative  role  of  the 
city  manager  and  reveals  vertical  and 


horizontal  linkages.   Daniel  R.  Grant's 
essay  is  based  on  the  perceptions  of  key 
informants  in  Miami,  Nashville,  and 
Toronto  on  eight  questions  central  to 
reform  campaigns,  in  order  to  judge  their 
effects  on  the  new  metropolitan  govern- 
ments.  The  concluding  essay,  by  Robert 
R.  Alford,  offers  his  analysis  of  how 
cultural,  structural,  and  situational 
factors  have  been  used  in  comparative 
urban  behavior  and  decision-making  studies, 
and  how  environmental  factors  impinge  on 
the  same  processes.   (HBK) 


160.   AMERICAN  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 

(a)  John  C.  Bollens,  John  R.  Bayes, 
and  Kathryn  L.  Utter.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Sage  Publications,  Inc.,  275  S. 
Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
90212,  April,  1969,  433  pp.   $15.00 
per  copy.   LC  69-20118.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  California  (Los  Angeles) , 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  current  state 
of  knowledge  about  counties  and  to  sug- 
gest research  in  this  field  that  would 
be  highly  productive. 

Part  One  of  this  study  is  a  review  essay 
on  the  literature  of  county  government. 
The  3,049  county  governments  in  the  United 
States  may  cover  a  very  small  or  very 
large  area;  they  may  provide  many  services 
to  residents  or  only  rudimentary  ones. 
They  are  a  natural  center  for  intergovern- 
mental relations  because  they  administer 
state  programs  and  also  because  they 
include  most  of  the  municipalities  in 
the  country.   The  two  major  problems  facing 
most  counties  are  the  drastic  state  restric- 
tions on  their  powers  and  the  ramshackle 
nature  of  their  organization  and  processes. 
Since  the  existing  literature  on  counties 
is  far  from  complete,  the  researchers 
present  an  agenda  of  needed  investigations 
which  includes  reform  movements,  actual 
operations  and  decision  making,  integration 
and  disintegration  of  county  government, 
new  services,  service  performance,  finance, 
politics  and  elections,  power  and  influence, 
accountability,  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions, federal  aid  programs,  and  inter- 
local relations.   In  Part  Two,  the 
researchers  develop  an  analytical  framework 
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for  the  comparative  study  of  county  govern- 
ment using  political  vitality  as  their 
index.   The  five  components  of  this  index 
are:   (1)  resource  utilization,  (2)  volume 
of  intergovernmental  linkages,  (3)  changes 
in  organization  and  processes,  (4)  adequacy 
of  public  accountability,  and  (5)  extent 
of  voting  and  competition  in  elections. 
The  third  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
a  bibliographical  commentary,  which 
describes  and  analyzes  in  text  form  the 
contents  of  a  large  number  of  books, 
monographs,  articles,  and  public  documents. 
This  full  discussion  of  materials  focuses 
on  items  published  since  1945,  although 
certain  earlier  works  are  included.   (HBK) 


161.   PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION:   SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY,  AND  POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Robert  P.  Biller  and  Paul  Kelly. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  University  of 
California  (Berkeley) ,  Department 
of  Political  Science  and  Space 
Sciences  Laboratory,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  Office  of 
University  Affairs,  Sustaining 
University  Program.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  meaning  of 
political  and  social  development  and 
explore  the  ways  that  scientific  and 
technological  processes,  institutions, 
results,  and  personnel  may  contribute  to 
developmental  outcomes;  to  determine 
whether  the  major  assumptions  that  under- 
lie public  policy  decisions  in  the  area 
of  economic  development,  particularly  for 
"developing"  nations,  are  valid.   The 
project  will  have  implications  for  the 
technical  assistance  policy  of  the  U.  S.; 
the  developmental  policy  of  low-income 
societies;  and  the  developmental  policy 
of  the  U.  S.  in  relation  to  such  questions 
as  urban  development. 

The  project  has  two  main  tasks.   The  first 
involves  the  development  of  a  model  that 
depicts  the  major  relationships  and  their 
directionality  between  science  and  tech- 
nology and  the  processes  of  development 
and  modernization.   The  major  hypothesis 
being  explored  is  that  many  such  develop- 
mental policies  and  assistance  efforts 
have  the  effect  of  transferring  symbols 
of  modernization  (i.e.,  discrete  bits  of 
technology  or  trained  personnel)  rather 


than  contributing  to  the  emergence  of 
self-sustaining  adaptation  and  change 
processes  that  may  more  fundamentally 
reflect  development. 

The  second  task  consists  of  exploring 
extensively  several  sub-component  policy 
questions  inferred  from  this  model,  such 
as  migration,  institutional  infrastructures, 
professional  societies,  and  educational  in- 
vestment.  (SIE) 


162.   OFFICE  FOR  URBAN  INNOVATION 

Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New 
York  recently  established  an  Office  for 
Urban  Innovation  in  the  State's  Executive 
Department  to  act  as  an  information 
clearinghouse;  to  stimulate  effective  use 
of  federal,  state,  local,  and  private 
resources;  to  coordinate  activities  of 
government  and  the  private  sector;  to 
encourage  and  undertake  research;  and  to 
conduct  or  contract  for  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  government. 

For  further  information  write  William 
Watts,  Director,  State  of  New  York,  Office 
for  Urban  Innovation,  Albany,  N.  Y.   12200. 
(ML) 
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163.   GOVERNMENTAL  RESPONSE  TO 
URBANIZATION 

(a)  Alvin  D.  Sokolow.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Agricultural  Economic  Report  No. 
32,  by  the  Economic  Research  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Available  from  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402,  1968,  58  pp.   $.45  per  copy. 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Economic  Research  Service,  in  cooper- 
ation with  Michigan  State  University, 
Institute  for  Community  Development 
and  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  response  of  govern- 
ments in  once  rural  communities  to  urban 
growth  over  time  by  adopting  new  and 
expanded  services,  and  by  changing  their 
pattern  of  finance  and  administration. 
The  researcher  made  a  comparative  analysis 
of  three  Michigan  townships  extending 
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westward  from  Lansing  and  included  in  that 
core  city's  metropolitan  area.   In  1964, 
Delta,  Oneida,  and  Roxand  townships — in 
order  of  their  proximity  to  Lansing — could 
be  described  as  suburban,  semi-rural,  and 
rural,  respectively.   Variations  in 
urbanization  from  one  community  to  another 
were  related  to  variations  in  the  struc- 
ture, service  activities,  financial  poli- 
cies, and  administration  of  the  three 
local  governments.   Thus,  by  1964  the 
structure  of  township  government  in  Delta, 
the  most  urban  of  the  three,  varied  con- 
siderably from  that  of  Oneida  and  Roxand: 
Delta  was  the  only  township  with  a  charter 
form  of  government  and  consequently  had 
greater  legal  and  financial  powers.   As 
a  result  of  the  growth  of  subdivisions, 
Delta  introduced  the  largest  number  of 
new  programs  and  expanded  more  older  ones, 
while  Roxand,  the  most  rural,  accomplished 
least  in  this  area.   Instead  of  the  tra- 
ditional reliance  on  state  funds,  Delta 
began  extensive  use  of  the  property  tax 
when  its  large-scale  expansion  of  public 
services  began.   Compared  to  the  other 
two  communities,  Delta  had  developed  a 
larger  and  more  complex  administrative 
structure  by  the  early  60' s.   Conditions 
of  urban  growth  in  Delta  produced  issues 
of  higher  public  interest  whereas  the 
township  boards  of  Oneida  and  Roxand 
concentrated  on  more  routine,  noncontrover- 
sial  matters.   A  sequence  of  governmental 
reponse  occurs  in  rural  communities 
undergoing  urbanization,  as  illustrated 
by  the  experiences  of  the  three  townships. 
Local  governments  moved  from  regulatory 
to  facilitative  programs,  from  minimum 
to  maximum  levels  of  finance  and  adminis- 
tration, and  from  stable  to  changing 
formal  structure.   (HBK) 


164.   STATE- BY- STATE  SUMMARY  OF 

CONSTITUTIONAL  REVISION  AND 
GOVERNMENTAL  REORGANIZATION 

(a)  Hugh  A.  Bone,  George  A.  Condon, 
and  others.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  for 
the  Governors'  Committee  on  Consti- 
tutional Revision  and  Governmental 
Reorganization,  National  Governors 
Conference,  by  Department  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle,  Wash.   98105,  January, 
1968,  143  pp.   Available  from  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  1313  E. 
60th  St.,  Chicago,  111.   60637. 


Price  not  indicated.   (c)  University 
of  Washington,  Department  of  Political 
Science.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  constitutional  changes 
and  governmental  reorganization  in  each 
state  from  January  1,  1963  to  June  30, 
1967.   The  investigators  prepared  a  brief 
report  for  each  state  based  on  voting 
statistics  and  other  relevant  materials. 
Part  I  covers  developments  in  constitutional 
revision  and  includes  comments  by  the 
investigators  on  their  findings.   Part  II 
deals  with  changes  in  governmental  struc- 
ture.  (SD) 
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165.   EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  IN 
COUNCIL-MANAGER  CITIES 

(a)  Winston  W.  Crouch.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  The  International  City  Managers' 
Association,  1140  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20036, 
1968,  137  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles) ,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  under  sponsorship  of  The 
International  City  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, Research  Program,  and  Haynes 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  relationships  be- 
tween government  employers  and  organized 
employees  in  council-manager  cities  in 
the  United  States.   Public  employees  on 
all  levels  of  government  have  been  trying 
to  help  determine  the  terms  of  their  em- 
ployment by  organizing.   This  report  focuses 
on  the  local  level,  specifically  council- 
manager  cities,  in  order  to  understand 
what  kinds  of  organizations  have  been  formed 
by  employees  and  how  their  employers  view 
and  deal  with  their  efforts. 

Method.   Questionnaires  were  sent  to  914 
city  managers  around  the  country.   Of 
these,  623  (68%)  responded,  representing 
43  states.   States  not  represented  con- 
tained a  total  of  only  seven  cities  in- 
cluded in  the  survey.   Information  was 
obtained  on:   (1)  types  of  unions  and  asso- 
ciations now  functioning;  (2)  community 
attitudes  toward  labor  and  the  organization 
of  city  employees;  (3)  officially  expressed 
policies  regarding  employee  political  and 
organizing  activities;  and  (4)  city 
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managers'  practices  and  opinions  dealing 
with  employee  organizations. 

Findings.   (1)  The  probability  of  employee 
organization  is  directly  related  to  city 
size  and  location.   The  larger  the  city, 
the  more  likely  it  will  have  employee 
organizations.  Metropolitan  cities  are 
more  likely  to  be  organized  than  independent 
cities.   (2)  Many  state  courts  have  upheld 
the  authority  of  city  councils  to  regulate 
employee  participation  in  organizations 
interested  in  employment  policies.   But 
only  one  third  of  those  responding  claimed 
a  formal  policy  on  the  matter.   Cities  with 
national-affiliated  employee  organizations 
are  more  likely  to  have  stated  policies 
on  negotiations  with  employees.   (3)  Al- 
though accepting  the  existence  of  employee 
organizations,  few  cities  permit  them  to 
participate  in  policy  decisions  on  employ- 
ment.  Informality  characterizes  grievance 
and  negotiation  processes.   (4)  City 
council  attitudes  and  management  practices 
regarding  employee  relations  are  generally 
consistent  with  the  city  manager's  per- 
ception of  community  attitudes.   (5)  Cities 
with  civil  service  commissions  tend  to 
forbid  employees  to  participate  in  political 
activities  more  than  management-run  cities. 
(6)  Managers'  personal  views  seem  to  closely 
parallel  the  current  state  of  public  policy 
and  experience  with  employee  organizations 
in  their  cities  and  geographical  areas. 
(SD) 


166.   GIST,  A  GEOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 
SYSTEM  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(a)  Robert  Amsterdam.   (b)  Completed. 
Report  issued  under  the  above  title 
and  available  from  City  of  New  York, 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  Office  of 
Administration,  250  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10007,  July,  1968,  16 
pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  City 
of  New  York,  Office  of  the  Mayor, 
Office  of  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  presents  a  prelimi- 
nary design  for  a  geographic  base  and 
information  exchange  system.   The  Geograph- 
ic Information  System  (GIST)  is  designed 
to  coordinate  and  exchange  information 
concerning  public  and  private  property 
throughout  the  city  government.   GIST 
will  maintain  files  of  general-interest 
data  concerning  the  buildings,  property, 
and  streets  of  New  York  City,  permitting 


a  particular  agency  to  relate  the  data  in 
GIST  files  to  its  own  specialized  data 
files.   This  system  would  produce  an 
output  specified  by  the  user  such  as  a 
magnetic  tape,  a  printed  report,  or  a  map. 
The  researcher  describes  many  possible 
uses  of  GIST:   Planning  of  new  community 
developments  could  be  accelerated  through 
the  design  of  better  indicators  of  deteri- 
oration such  as  maps  showing  tax  delinquent 
properties.   Building  code  enforcement 
policies  could  be  improved  if  the  housing 
maintenance  division  had  easy  access  to 
the  rental  data  of  the  rent  control  divi- 
sion.  Many  departments,  such  as  ambulance, 
police,  and  fire,  will  be  able  to  reallocate 
personnel  and  equipment  so  the  public  is 
served  more  effectively. 

GIST  will  be  supported  by  three  files. 

(1)  The  street-name  file  will  contain  the 
official  name  and  commonly  used  names  for 
every  street.   In  addition,  street  code 
designations  in  wide  use,  such  as  police 
and  building  departments',  will  be  included. 

(2)  The  block-face  file  will  contain  one 
record  for  each  block  side.   Each  record 
will  contain  locational  data  relevant  to 
the  block  or  block  face.   This  will  in- 
clude tax  and  census  block  numbers,  range 
of  house  numbers,  direction  of  traffic, 
and  geographic  coordinates  at  the  corner 
of  the  block.   Other  data  will  describe 
the  relation  of  the  block  to  its  neighbors. 

(3)  The  building/lot  file  will  contain 
one  record  for  each  lot,  major  structure 
and  owner. 

Full  implementation  of  the  entire  system 
will  require  several  years.   However,  two 
capabilities  of  GIST  are  expected  to  be 
completed  by  summer,  1970 — the  standard 
address  generator  and  geographic  location 
and  mapping.   (HBK) 


167.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  ENVIRONMENTAL 

DATA  STORAGE  AND  RETRIEVAL  SYSTEM 

(a)  Robert  Maxman.   (b)  Completed. 
Report  issued  under  the  above  title 
and  available  from  Environmental 
Health  Institute,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.   47907.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Purdue  University, 
Environmental  Health  Institute, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  provide  a  system  whereby  data 
that  are  collected  only  once  are  useable 
by  all  segments  of  the  urban  environment. 
Universally  compatible  definitions,  aggre- 
gation unit,  and  procedures  are  developed. 
Computer  programs  are  developed  to  handle 
the  data  for  the  system.   The  data  system 
(EDSARS)  will  make  a  useful  tool  for  all 
segments  of  the  urban  environment  by 
putting  all  generally  useable  data  in  one 
place  with  one  set  of  definitions  and  aggre- 
gated on  one  useful  module,  utilizing  one 
set  of  data  handling  procedures.   The 
basic  unit  of  data  collection  was  established 
on  a  parcel  basis,  thereby  providing  a 
high  degree  of  flexibility  in  data  aggrega- 
tion. 

The  investigator  explores  the  conceptual 
development  of  information  theory  as  it 
applies  to  urban  data  systems,  and  then 
explains  the  actual  conceptual  development 
of  EDSARS.   There  is  a  description  of  the 
operational  procedures  of  the  computer 
programs  utilized  in  the  operation  of 
the  system.   The  actual  data  definitions, 
and  codes  and  computer  program  listings 
are  included  in  the  appendices.   (HLM) 


168.   COST-EFFECTIVENESS  EVALUATION  OF 
TERMINATED  JOB  CORPS  CENTERS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   (c)  Institute  for  Resource 
Management,  Inc.,  under  sponsorship 
of  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  conduct  a  cost-effectiveness 
evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  Centers  being 
closed;  and  to  determine  the  most  cost- 
effective  educational  and  vocational 
programs. 

Method.   (1)  The  curricula  of  four  Job 
Corps  Centers  are  being  separately  identi- 
fied and  analyzed  in  basic  education  and 
vocational  training.   The  cost  of  each 
curriculum  program  is  being  analyzed  and 
related  to  program  effectiveness.   (2)  Five 
primary  sources  of  data  are  being  analyzed: 
Corpsmen  test  scores;  curricula  materials; 
cost  data;  teacher  credentials;  and  success 
rate  in  Center  placements.   (3)  The  following 
factors  are  being  considered  in  appraising 
the  effectiveness  of  curricula  programs; 
changes  in  basic  education  and  vocational 
achievement  levels;  satisfaction  with 
basic  education  and  vocational  programs; 


pay  scale  chain  following  initial  job 
placement;  duration  of  delay  in  job  place- 
ment; and  satisfaction  with  job.   (4)  An 
analysis  is  being  made  for  each  educational 
program  and  pre-  and  post-enrollment 
achievement  levels.   (5)  Each  center  is 
being  visited  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
viewing Corpsmen  and  staff  to  obtain  data 
for  the  analyses.   (SIE) 


169.   SOLVING  URBAN  PROBLEMS  THROUGH 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  TRAINING 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Report  No.  6010.1  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  1626  K  St.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20410,  February, 
1969,  24  pp.  +  appendices.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  pamphlet  describes  the 
Community  Development  Training  Program 
established  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 
and  details  guidelines  for  participation 
by  eligible  state  respondents.   The  pro- 
gram makes  it  possible  for  states  to 
provide  educational  and  training  oppor- 
tunities for  persons  in  or  about  to  enter 
the  public  service  in  community  develop- 
ment fields.   It  seeks  to  assist  state 
and  local  governments  in  equipping  them- 
selves with  the  caliber  of  community 
development  personnel  necessary  to  meet 
the  demands  of  modern  urban  administration, 
technology,  and  human  resources.   State 
governments  are  encouraged  to  develop 
strong  and  self-sufficient  educational 
and  training  resources  within  their  own 
structures  to  conduct  training  programs 
and  related  activities.   (HBK) 
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170.   COMMUNITY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

(a)  Melvin  R.  Levin.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  Ill 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10007, 
1969,  305  pp.   $15.00  per  copy. 
LC  68-55012.   (c)  Individual  re- 
search,  (d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  examine  social  trends  and  needs 
within  American  society  from  the  background 
and  perspective  of  a  planner. 

In  a  series  of  chapters  concentrating  on 
specific  governmental  relationships  with 
society,  Melvin  R.  Levin  elaborates  upon 
three  central  themes:   First,  the  national 
government,  and  to  a  much  larger  extent 
state  and  local  governments,  failed  to  make 
adequate  and  skillful  use  of  their  most 
vital  resource,  brains,  as  they  began  to 
recognize  and  adapt  to  the  pressing  needs 
of  society.   Second,  there  is  a  very 
substantial  gap  between  a  leadership  elite 
that  grasps  the  necessities  of  planning  or 
experimentation  with  new  ideas  and  a 
large  restless  mass  that  is  not  sure  which 
actions  it  should  endorse.   Too  often, 
programs  for  action  have  failed  to  antici- 
pate political-economic  realities  and  have 
been  left  on  paper.   Third,  coordination 
of  programs  is  often  complicated  by  in- 
flated rhetoric  and  bureaucratic  adminis- 
tration which  stresses  quantity  rather 
than  quality  of  government  personnel.   The 
lack  of  adequate  foresight  in  planning 
and  frequent  resistance  to  intelligence 
and  innovation  has  fostered  a  "drift  and 
deadlock"  psychology  of  government.   In 
each  chapter,  Levin  discusses  a  specific 
group  of  problems  set  in  the  above  context. 
Among  them  are  the  need  for  intellectuals 
in  state  and  local  government;  the  major 
new  tools  available  for  long-range  planning 
and  programatic  action,  such  as  operations 
research,  cost-benefit  analysis,  and  systems 
analysis;  the  high  priced  and  temporary 
personnel  who  serve  as  expendable  adminis- 
trators when  public  pressure  and  internal 
conflicts  grow;  the  transportation  factors 
that  have  been  overrated  as  determinants 
in  site  location;  the  need  for  a  broader 
measure  of  economic  distress  than  unem- 
ployment ratios  in  determining  federal 
aid;  the  migration  of  talent  from  across 
the  country  into  large  metropolitan  areas; 
deficient  leadership  in  distressed  areas; 
the  problems  of  interagency  integration; 
and  relationship  of  universities  to  social 
problems.   (HBK) 


171.   STATE  PLANNING  AND  FEDERAL  GRANTS 

(a)  Roger  Buchanan  and  George  A. 
Bell.   (b)  Completed.   Published 
under  the  above  title  by  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  1313  E.  60th 
St.,  Chicago,  111.   60637,  March, 


1969,  85  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  Public  Administration  Service, 
for  the  Council  of  State  Governments. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  state  comprehensive 
planning  in  a  period  of  increased  state 
activity  and  increased  federal  funding. 
The  problem  of  state  government  is  to 
decide  what  to  do  first  and  how  to  do  it 
best,  with  a  limited  supply  of  cash,  time, 
and  energy.   The  report  contends  that  the 
planning  function  must  be  at  the  heart 
of  the  state  executive  authority;  that  is, 
as  close  to  the  governor  as  possible.   It 
proposes  that  the  national  policies  decided 
upon  by  a  federal  government  in  Washington 
cannot  help  but  be  in  occasional  conflict 
with  the  needs  of  individual  states.   It 
concludes  that  the  following  changes  in 
federal  requirements  for  state  planning 
will  be  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
states'  capacities  to  plan,  coordinate, 
and  administer  federal-state  programs: 
(1)  Eliminate  organizational  dictates  and 
requirements  from  grant  laws  and  regula- 
tions.  (2)  Acknowledge  that  the  governor 
will  designate  the  agency  appropriate  to 
perform  planning.  This  recommendation 
is  in  response  to  some  federal  grant  pro- 
grams that  attempt  to  tell  individual  states 
which  agency  shall  do  the  planning  if  a 
certain  grant  is  to  be  issued.   The  report 
asserts  that  organizational  arrangements 
and  staffing  patterns  vary  so  much  from 
one  state  to  the  next  that  this  cannot 
be  a  practical  approach.   (3)  Acknowledge 
that  the  governor  must  prepare,  review, 
and/or  approve  state  plans  and  grant-in- 
aid  applications  and  budgets.  This 
recommendation  attacks  the  situation 
where  a  federal  agency  deals  directly  with 
its  counterpart  state  agency,  disregarding 
the  state's  broader  interests.   (A)  There 
is  a  need  to  recognize  and  accept  the 
distinction  between  the  federal  government's 
objectives  for  supporting  state  planning 
in  functional  areas,  and  its  objectives 
for  requiring  state  plans  or  project  plans 
as  a  condition  for  receiving  grants.  A 
federal  agency  often  requires  a  state  to 
produce  a  plan  merely  so  the  agency  can 
justify  making  a  grant,  rather  than  be- 
cause of  broader  considerations  of  national 
interest  or  improvement  of  the  state 
planning  process.   The  first  concern  of 
the  federal  government  should  be  with  the 
processes  of  state  functional  and  compre- 
hensive planning,  and  not  with  the  product 
contained  in  state  plans  and  project  plans. 
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If  states  are  equipped  and  allowed  to 
produce  adequate  functional  plans,  those 
plans  can  satisfy  the  federal  objectives 
of  program  planning  and  coordination.   (CSG) 


172.   ADVOCACY  AND  PLURALISTIC  PLANNING 

(a)  Seymour  Z.  Mann  and  Paul  Davidoff. 

(b)  A  national  conference  on  advocacy 
and  pluralistic  planning  was  convened 
in  New  York  City  on  January  10  and 
11,  1969.   A  Conference  summary  is 
expected  to  be  produced  and  a  re- 
search prospectus  on  questions, 
issues,  and  practices  that  need 
systematic  exploration  as  evidenced 
by  the  Conference  experience  is  to 

be  prepared.   Report  to  be  available 
from  Urban  Research  Center,  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs,  Hunter  College, 
790  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10021.   (c)  Hunter  College,  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs,  Urban  Research 
Center,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  Center  for  Studies 
of  Metropolitan  Problems.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  National  Conference  explored 
the  significance  of  and  problems  growing 
from  the  use  of  advocacy  planning  as  a 
means  of  engendering  both  citizen  partici- 
pation and  pluralism  in  planning.   The 
issue  is  this:   how  can  genuinely  adequate 
representation  of  all  the  community 
interests  be  obtained.   Some  of  the  major 
specific  questions  considered  were:   (1) 
What  does  advocacy  mean?   (2)  How  has 
it  been  working  and  what  changes  are 
needed?   (3)  Is  the  Model  Cities  experience 
relevant  and  real?   (4)  What  are  the 
psychosocial  implications  of  such  participa- 
tive processes? 

Eight  workshops  considered  the  following 
questions  and  issues:   (1)  How  do  we 
overcome  the  inherent  conflicts  of  the 
role  of  a  planner  as  a  traditional  pro- 
fessional vs.  an  advocate?   (2)  What  are 
the  respective  roles  of  the  central  plan- 
ning agencies  and  the  advocate  planning 
groups?   (3)  What  are  the  groups  and 
interests  that  should  be  identified  as 
being  formally  represented  in  the  planning 
process?  What  should  be  the  legal  bases 
for  this  determination,  and  what  shall  be 
the  institutionalized  procedures  for 
selection?   (4)  How  should  the  relationship 


between  advocate  planner  and  his  client 
group  be  structured  and  formalized? 
(5)  When,  at  what  points,  what  kinds  and 
under  whose  auspices  will  controls  be 
instituted?  Are  controls  possible?  Why 
are  they  needed?   (6)  Should  model  advocate 
programs  be  established  for  organized 
efforts  at  evaluation,  or  do  they  already 
exist?   (7)  What  are  the  needs  regarding 
the  training  and  recruitment  of  advocate 
planners? 

Findings.   The  Conference  concluded  that 
it  was  difficult  to  find  a  common  concep- 
tion of  advocacy  and  that  there  were 
serious  practical  and  philosophical 
problems  in  making  it  operational.   Com- 
munity participants  were  interested  in 
advocacy  planning  as  a  vehicle  for  applying 
tactics  in  the  power  struggle  in  which 
they  saw  themselves  engaged  with  the 
"establishment"  or  the  "power  structure." 
The  effectiveness  of  white  planners 
working  with  black  groups  and  communities 
was  viewed  as  a  serious  problem.   It  also 
became  clear  that  the  contribution  of 
advocacy  to  a  more  meaningful  pluralism 
in  the  local  planning  processes  could 
only  be  assessed  after  more  systematic 
information  of  specific  kinds  of  experiences 
have  been  gathered  and  analyzed.   (SZM) 


173.   CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT  IN  URBAN 

PLANNING:   THE  SAN  DIEGO  EXPERIMENT 

(a)  Douglas  Harman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Public  Affairs  Research 
Institute,  San  Diego  State  College, 
San  Diego,  Calif.   92115,  January, 
1968,  27  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  San  Diego  State  College,  Public 
Affairs  Research  Institute.   (d) 
14:1-147,  148,  and  149. 

Problem.   To  report  and  analyze  the  pro- 
gram for  citizen  participation  in  community 
planning  which  was  initiated  in  San  Diego 
in  the  early  1960's.   City  officials  work 
with  fourteen  different  planning  committees 
whose  combined  membership  numbers  more 
than  700  citizens.   Each  group  is  equipped 
with  planners  who  make  a  conscientious 
effort  to  follow  their  desires  in  developing 
community  plans. 

Findings.   The  program  has  generally  been 
successful  in  shaping  the  community  to 
the  citizens'  desires.   The  researcher 
feels  the  most  serious  difficulties  with 
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this  program  arise  because  planners  are  not 
trained  in  the  techniques  of  community 
organization  and  because  their  dual  respon- 
sibilities to  city  government  and  local 
groups  places  them  in  an  equivocal  and  am- 
bivalent position.   He  predicts  that  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  community  planning 
program  might  be  its  success.   If  citizens 
become  aware  of  the  issues  surrounding 
community  development  and  press  for  different 
decisions  from  city  officials,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  city  might  decide  to  restrict 
community  planning.   (HBK) 


174.   THE  POTOMAC  RIVER  BASIN  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT  IN  GEORGES  CREEK 

(a)  Robert  W.  Wirgau,  John  R.  Steiding, 
and  George  E.  Allen.   (b)  The  formal 
program  was  completed  July,  1969;  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  the 
local  Technical  Action  Panel  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
continuing  with  the  Policy  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Project  to  further 
develop  alternative  solutions  to  the 
identified  problems  and  select  prior- 
ity projects  which  will  implement  the 
solutions.   Completed  publications 
include:   Handbook  for  Meeting  Basic 
Community  Needs,  $4.50  per  copy; 
Supplement  to  the  Handbook,  $4.50 
per  copy;  seven  pamphlets,  prices 
not  indicated;  and  three  slide 
series,  $25.00  per  set  of  80  slides 
with  taped  and  printed  narration. 
All  materials  available  from 
Frampton  Library,  Frostburg  State 
College,  Frostburg,  Md.   21532. 

(c)  Frostburg  State  College,  under 
sponsorship  of  University  of  Maryland, 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  and 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Community  Service  and 
Continuing  Education  Program. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  overcome  the  inability  of 
federal,  state,  and  regional  planning  and 
development  agencies  to  effectuate  their 
programs  because  of  lack  of  local  involve- 
ment. 

Findings.   Specific  objectives  which  were 
achieved  include:   (1)  demonstrating  the 
use  of  methods  and  techniques  for  effective 
citizen  involvement;  (2)  providing  authori- 
ties and  citizens  with  alternative  solutions 
and  proposals;  (3)  demonstrating  how  major 


problems  confronting  Georges  Creek  can 

begin  to  be  solved  by  action  or  implementing 

programs;  and  (4)  identifying  the  sources 

of  technical  and  financial  assistance 

for  conducting  this  demonstration  project. 

(RWW) 


175.   WHERE  NOT  TO  BUILD: 
OPEN  SPACE  PLANNING 


A  GUIDE  FOR 


(a)  S.  B.  Zisman,  D.  B.  Ward,  and 
Catherine  H.  Powell.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Technical  Bulletin  1,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  C  St. 
between  18th  and  19th  Sts.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20240,  April, 
1968,  160  pp.   Available  from 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402.   $1.00 
per  copy.   (c)  University  of  Utah, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
under  contract  with  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.   (d)   16:2-168. 

Problem.   To  set  forth  guidelines  for 
community  planning  where  open  space  is  to 
be  the  prime  determining  factor.   Open  space 
is  simply  land  or  water  surface  that  is 
open  to  the  sky.   Such  land  has  often  been 
regarded  as  useless  and  available  for 
buildings.   This  study,  however,  points 
out  four  important  uses  of  open  space. 
(1)  Utility  open  spaces  include  land  and 
water  used  for  production  or  extraction 
of  minerals;  land  unavailable  for  building 
unless  unusual  precautions  are  taken,  such 
as  flood  plains;  land  set  aside  and  used 
for  direct  urban  needs,  such  as  dam  sites 
and  land  fills;  and  land  and  water  areas 
set  aside  and  protected  for  future  resource 
uses.   (2)  Green  open  spaces  are  those 
areas  used  most  advantageously  for  recre- 
ation, parks,  building  sites,  non-extractive 
uses,  and  for  shaping  urban  development. 
(3)  Corridor  open  spaces  are  those  assigned 
to  paths  and  areas  of  movement  or  passage 
including  landing,  stopping,  or  interchange 
spaces  which  are  integrally  part  of  a 
circulation  system.   (4)  Multi-use  open 
space  may  combine  the  functions  of  any  of 
the  preceding  classifications,  or  it  may 
designate  land  which  has  a  special  use, 
such  as  that  used  for  cemeteries.   The 
researchers  maintain  that  the  open  space 
approach  can  be  used  effectively  on  all 
levels  of  area  planning.   The  method  they 
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recommend  is  to  first  lay  out  a  system  of 
open  spaces  and  then  relate  development 
needs  and  possibilities  to  this  open  space 
system.   The  study  outlines  possible  sys- 
tems and  demonstrates  their  success  in  many 
major  urban  areas.   The  second  part  of  the 
report  is  a  case  study  of  open  space  plan- 
ning in  Washington  County,  Utah.   The  appen- 
dices provide  extensive  maps  relating  to 
the  Washington  County  study.   (HBK) 


176.   WHITE  POWER/ BLACK  FREEDOM:   PLANNING 
THE  FUTURE  OF  URBAN  AMERICA 

(a)  Arnold  Schuchter.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.   02108,  1968,  650  pp. 
$11.50  per  copy.   LC  68-14708.   (c) 
Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  discusses  the  ingredi- 
ents of  a  planned  revolution  to  deal  with 
both  the  urban  and  the  racial  explosion, 
while  seeking  to  preserve  the  continuity  of 
democratic  order  and  traditions  of  our  so- 
ciety.  The  author  maintains  that  two  so- 
cieties, "one  black,  one  white — separate 
and  unequal,"  already  exist  within  the  na- 
tion; that  national,  state,  and  local  po- 
litical machinery  and  program  strategy 
presently  do  not  exist  to  deal  with  black 
and  white  societies  rapidly  becoming  more 
separate  and  more  unequal ;  that  the  only 
black  militancy  in  ghettos  that  has  wide 
spread  credibility  and  support  among  ghetto 
dwellers  advocates  black  community  control, 
and,  there,  separatism;  that  white  racism 
is  likely  to  spread  and  intensify  under  the 
pressure  of  black  militancy,  which  means 
that  conscious  white  separatism  has  only 
begun  to  emerge.   The  author  predicts  that 
within  two  decades  the  black  migration  to 
cities  and  the  white  flight  from  the  same 
cities  will  result  in  two  kinds  of  politi- 
cal patterns:   black  central  cities  poli- 
tically controlled  by  blacks,  or  black 
cities  still  controlled  by  a  minority  of 
whites,  characterized  by  continuous  racial 
tensions  and  conflicts.   Either  way,  re- 
gardless of  the  type  and  magnitude  of  pro- 
grams to  remedy  racial  separatism  and  in- 
equality in  our  society,  black  people  must 
be  prepared  to  administer  black  cities. 
Any  version  of  a  nationally  endorsed  policy 
of  urban  apartheid,  even  one  with  militant 
black  endorsement  (in  effect  to  get  the 
white  man  off  his  back) ,  in  the  long-run 
probably  will  not  result  in  creating  viable 


black  communities,  psychologically,  social- 
ly, politically,  or  economically,  accord- 
ing to  the  author.   Lower-  and  lower-mid- 
dle income  Negroes,  the  mass  of  the  Negro 
population  in  central  cities  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  will  be  unaffected  by  na- 
tional or  state  open  housing  legislation 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  move  into 
housing  outside  of  ghetto  areas.   Moreover, 
while  racial  discrimination  and  antipathy 
persist,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ne- 
groes will  not  attempt  to  move  out  of  the 
ghettos.  Thus,  the  ghettos  will  continue 
to  symbolize  containment,  deprivation,  and 
denial  of  black  freedom  and  opportunity. 
Even  if  politically  controlled  by  black 
people,  the  ghettos  and,  ultimately  central 
cities,  in  the  minds  of  blacks  will  repre- 
sent the  refuse  heap  of  prosperous,  hostile 
white  America. 

The  unmistakable  trend  toward  separate  and 
unequal  central  city  and  suburban  societies 
in  America  calls  for  a  dual  strategy,  de- 
veloped and  shared  by  both  blacks  and 
whites:   Reorientation  of  all  public  and 
private  programs  supposedly  designed  to 
benefit  ghetto  dwellers  so  as  to  (1)  train 
and  prepare  an  adequate  number  of  black 
public  administrators  and  technicians  to 
manage  black  ghettos  and,  eventually,  to 
run  black  cities;  (2)  train  large  numbers 
of  black  entrepreneurs,  business  managers, 
professionals,  and  technicians  capable  of 
creating  and  operating  viable  patterns  of 
economic  organization  and  business  enter- 
prise in  central  cities,  based  on  a  long- 
range  economic  development  plan  for  metro- 
politan centers;  and  (3)  establish  a  long- 
range  program  to  create  (through  public- 
private  partnerships  and  based  on  unified 
national  migration,  land,  and  housing  pol- 
icies) hundreds  of  new  multiracial  cities 
in  existing  and  new  metropolitan  regions, 
designed  to  house  about  one-sixth  of  the 
nation's  population  by  the  year  2000. 

The  author  concludes  that  in  the  next  dec- 
ades, the  United  States  must  create  vir- 
tually a  new  framework  of  multiracial  ur- 
ban living,  in  existing  and  new  cities  and 
regions,  including  types  and  patterns  of 
political,  educational,  and  economic  de- 
velopment institutions.   (HBK) 
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177.   ENCOURAGING  IMPROVED  PLANNING  IN 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS:   THE 
FEDERAL  ROLE 

(a)  Selma  Mushkin  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the  a- 
bove  title,  as  part  of  the  State-Lo- 
cal Finances  Project,  The  George 
Washington  University,  1145  19th  St.  , 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20036,  Sep- 
tember, 1968,  54  pp.  +  appendix. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  The  George 
Washington  University,  under  contract 
with  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  review  the  present  federal  aids 
to  states  and  localities  for  planning  and 
recommend  ways  in  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  encourage  better  quality  and 
more  useful  planning  at  the  state  and  local 
levels.   This  report  is  concerned  with  all 
stages  of  factual  presentation  and  analysis 
in  considering  options,  but  not  the  actual 
decisions  in  choosing  among  options.   It  is 
limited  to  planning  processes  associated 
only  with  major  programs  and  policy  de- 
cisions.  The  investigators  identify  desir- 
able characteristics  of  planning  as  a  frame- 
work for  evaluating  the  extent  to  which 
federal  efforts  encourage  progress  toward 
these  characteristics.   The  report  also 
includes  illustrative  specifications  for 
possible  legislative  measures. 

Method.   The  investigators  reviewed  se- 
lected federal  legislation,  guidelines,  and 
regulations.   Samples  of  state  and  local 
government  documents  resulting  from  author- 
ized federal  aid  were  analyzed.   Interviews 
were  held  with  federal,  state,  and  local 
officials. 

Findings.   (1)  Planning  grants  and  legis- 
lation requiring  planning  do  not  give  suf- 
ficient support  to  across-the-board  govern- 
ment planning.   (2)  Assignment  of  planning 
grants  for  individual  categorical  programs 
to  one  specific  government  agency  tends  to 
create  isolated  planning  activities.   Leg- 
islation should  give  more  support  to  coor- 
dination of  planning  efforts,  collaboration 
on  issues  crossing  jurisdictional  bounda- 
ries, and  formulation  of  a  common  policy 
framework.   (3)  Grants  and  requirements  em- 
phasize the  preparation  of  plans,  not  de- 
velopment of  a  planning  process.   Encourage- 
ment of  a  planning  process  would  reduce  the 
use  of  grants  for  purely  physical  planning 
and  strengthen  social  considerations. 


(4)  The  quality  of  staff  planning  personnel 
appears  to  be  quite  limited.   A  federal  pro- 
gram should  be  authorized  to  aid  training 
of  people  to  fill  these  positions.   (5)  suf- 
ficient attention  is  not  given  by  state  and 
local  governments  to  encourage  a  continuous 
planning  process.   Multi-year  planning  as- 
sistance should  be  provided  by  the  federal 
government  to  the  extent  possible.   (SD) 


178.   THE  SEARCH  FOR  ALTERNATIVES:   PRO- 
GRAM OPTIONS  IN  A  PPB  SYSTEM 

(a)  Selma  Mushkin  and  Brian  Herman. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title,  as  part  of  the 
State-Local  Finances  Project,  by  the 
George  Washington  University,   1145 
19th  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20036,  October,  1968,  68  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  The  George  Wash- 
ington University,  State-Local  Fi- 
nances Project,  under  contract  with 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget.   (d) 
15:2-204;  16:1-192. 

Problem.   Determine  how  the  processes  of 
program  analysis  that  call  for  a  search 
for  alternatives  can  best  contribute  to 
new  public  projects  and  new  methods  of  de- 
livering them  as  public  services.   Program 
analysis  is  a  method  of  problem  solving 
based  on  strict  identification  of  the  prob- 
lem and  of  the  choices  in  methods  to  a- 
chieve  defined  objectives.   This  involves 
a  reduction  of  complex  problems  into  their 
component  segments  for  study.   Value  judg- 
ments in  regard  to  the  problem  can  then  be 
identified  and  the  basis  of  judgment  made 
explicit.   The  aim  of  program  analysis  is 
to  provide  information  for  policy  deci- 
sions as  to  what  the  best  alternatives  for 
a  solution  of  a  problem  are  in  the  context 
of  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  cost- 
effectiveness. 

This  paper  deals  with  the  application  of 
this  method  to  the  problem  of  providing 
new  public  services  and  products  through 
innovation  and  invention  by  governmental 
agencies.   Although  creative  inventions 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  government  in 
the  hard  sciences,  little  incentive  has 
been  given  to  produce  creative  ideas  in 
the  social  sciences.   What  resources  have 
been  devoted  to  social  program  design  have 
been  concentrated  on  encouraging  demon- 
strations that  apply  existing  ideas. 
Therefore,  alternatives  and  new  ideas  for 
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public  programs  have  been  relatively  lim- 
ited.  For  the  methods  of  program  analysis 
to  be  truly  effective,  as  many  alternatives 
as  possible  should  be  submitted  for  analy- 
sis.  Thus,  creativity  must  be  strongly  en- 
couraged and  generated  in  governmental  a- 
gencies  dealing  with  social  problems. 

To  resolve  this  situation,  the  investiga- 
tors recommend:   (1)  that  a  small  central 
unit  of  the  government  be  established  for 
the  purpose  of  generating  new  ideas;  (2) 
that  personnel  training  for  improved  crea- 
tive performances  be  implemented;  and  (3) 
that  program  policy  offices  of  most  depart- 
ments be  fortified  by  specially  recruited 
and  trained  creative  personnel.   (SD) 


179.   FUNCTIONAL  FEDERALISM: 
AND  PPB  SYSTEMS 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


(a)  Selma  Mushkin,  John  F.  Cotton, 
and  Gabrielle  C.  Lupo.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  part  of  the  State-Local  Finances 
Project,  The  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, 1145  19th  St.,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   20036,  November,  1968, 
298  pp.   Price  not  included.   (c)  The 
George  Washington  University,  under 
contract  with  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  with  partial  support  from  the 
Ford  Foundation.   (d)  15:2-204;  16:1- 
192. 

Problem.   To  explore  methods  of  equating 
city  needs  and  revenue  sources,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  potential  consequences  of  intro- 
ducing planning,  programming,  budgeting 
systems  (PPBS)  into  the  partnership  among 
the  levels  of  government  basic  to  a  feder- 
al system.   This  book  covers  the  following 
topics:   (1)  past  intergovernmental  fiscal 
patterns;  (2)  recent  adaptations  of  grants- 
in-aid  from  the  perspective  of  the  national 
government;  (3)  principles  of  grants-in-aid 
design;  (4)  grants-in-aid  structure;  (5) 
state  and  local  budget  distortion;  (6)  re- 
placeability  of  federal  funds;  (7)  various 
prescriptions  for  federal  aid-packaging, 
grant  consolidation,  and  overhead  or  gen- 
eral support  grants;  and  (8)  intergovern- 
mental tax  cooperation  and  the  use  of  tax 
credits  as  a  way  of  encouraging  more  ade- 
quate funding  of  state  and  local  services. 

Findings.   Categorical,  conditioned  grants 
serve  important  purposes,  but  corrective 
measures  are  needed  now  to  reduce  the  com- 
plexity of  present  grant  programs  and  to 


meet  problems  created  by  proliferation. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
optional  methods  for  achieving  the  specif- 
ic purposes  of  existing  aids,  including: 
(1)  packaging  of  grants  by  state  or  city 
and  a  more  active  federal  role  in  joint 
funding;  (2)  consolidating  demonstration 
project  grants  into  a  single  authorization 
for  each  federal  department  that  carries 
out  substantial  intergovernmental  programs; 

(3)  making  more  extensive  use  of  target 
grants,  such  as  the  Model  Cities  program, 
to  finance  combinations  of  public  services 
directed  at  specific  national  purposes; 

(4)  converting  project  grants  to  formula 
aids,  placing  responsibility  on  the  states 
for  project  selection,  and  to  "differen- 
tial" formula  grants,  whose  flexibility 
would  allow  funds  to  be  put  to  the  most 
effective  use  depending  upon  the  specific 
situation;  and  (5)  offering  a  formula 
planning  grant  to  give  support  to  PPB  sys- 
tems in  state,  county,  and  city  for  per- 
sonnel training  in  program  analysis  and 
evaluation.   (SD) 


180.   URBAN  ANALYSIS  PROJECT 

(a)  Maurice  D.  Kilbridge.   (b)  Sta- 
tus not  reported.   (c)  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  Urban  Analysis  Project  is  an 
interdisciplinary  research  program  designed 
to  explore  the  possible  application  of 
management  science  methods  to  urban  plan- 
ning problems.   Viewed  abstractly,  the  an- 
alytic problems  encountered  in  the  fields 
of  business  administration  and  urban  plan- 
ning have  many  similarities.   They  are 
applied  and  functional  problems,  to  which 
the  basic  knowledge  of  other  disciplines — 
notably  economics,  the  physical  sciences, 
and  sociology — must  be  brought.   In  each 
field,  the  problems  are  mostly  ill-struc- 
tured, containing  objective  and  subjective 
elements,  distortions  and  discontinuities. 
Both  depend  for  the  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems on  the  collection  and  organization  of 
large  amounts  of  empirical  data.   Both 
fields  lack  the  general  theory  necessary 
to  solve  their  analytic  problems  deduc- 
tively.  (SIE) 
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181.   NEW  GUIDELINES  FOR  PLANNING  ASSIS- 
TANCE PROGRAMS 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  issued  two  handbooks  which 
outline  the  new  priorities  for  comprehen- 
sive planning  at  all  levels  of  government 
and  contain  the  revised  policies  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  HUD  Comprehensive  Planning 
Assistance  Program.   The  handbooks  empha- 
size the  need  to  make  comprehensive  plan- 
ning more  relevant  to  the  major  problems 
facing  state  and  local  governments.   Com- 
prehensive planning  must  now  address  itself 
to  the  social  concerns  of  today  and  the 
compelling  need  to  develop  human  resources. 

In  approving  applications  for  assistance, 
HUD  will  give  priority  to  those  applica- 
tions that  include  activity  directed  toward 
a  wide  range  of  social  concerns,  such  as 
housing,  services  to  low-income  groups,  and 
the  movement  of  minorities  to  the  larger 
community.   The  revised  policy  requires  all 
grant  recipients  to  incorporate  a  minimum 
initial  housing  plan  as  part  of  their  com- 
prehensive planning.   To  receive  initial 
funding,  recipients  must  schedule  planning 
activities  that  will  design  solutions  to 
housing  problems. 

In  a  major  move  to  elevate  the  role  of  the 
states  in  providing  planning  assistance  to 
small  communities,  counties,  and  multi- 
county  planning  districts,  the  revised 
policies  substantially  alter  existing  pro- 
cedures.  All  requests  for  planning  aid 
from  local  areas  now  will  be  evaluated  by 
the  state  in  terms  of  its  priority  system. 
Those  requests  meeting  the  state's  prior- 
ity criteria  will  be  consolidated  into  a 
single  grant  request  for  all  communities  in 
the  state.   Previously,  such  local  requests 
were  handled  by  HUD  on  an  individual  basis. 
The  states,  in  addition  to  receiving  the 
overall  grant  funds,  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  technical  assistance,  direc- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  local  planning 
activities. 

Available  from  the  Community  Relations 
Division,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C.   20410.   Price  not 
indicated.   (HUD) 


182.   ENVIRONMENTAL  REFORM  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES:   THE  POPULIST-PROGRESSIVE 
ERA  AND  THE  NEW  DEAL 

(a)  Albert  Z.  Guttenberg.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  Council  of  Planning  Librar- 
ians Exchange  Bibliography  No.  85. 
Available  from  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229,  Monti- 
cello,  111.   61856,  May,  1969,  15  pp. 
$1.50  per  copy.   (c)  University  of 
Illinois,  Bureau  of  Community  Plan- 
ning and  Department  of  Urban  Plan- 
ning,  (d)  None 

Problem.   The  aim  of  this  unannotated  bib- 
liography is  to  suggest  a  basis  for  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  planning  history  in 
line  with  recent  changes  in  the  vision  of 
the  urban  planning  profession.   The  sub- 
ject is  environmental  planning  at  all 
scales  for  two  distinct  historical  peri- 
ods— the  Populist-Progressive  era  and  the 
New  Deal.   The  approach  is  to  relate  en- 
vironmental planning  history  to  general 
social  history  of  the  same  period,  and  to 
consider  environmental  planning  from  the 
level  of  the  urban  neighborhood  to  the 
national  level.   (ML) 


183.  AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  THE 
CHANGING  SCOPE  OF  URBAN  PLANNING 
IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

(a)  Robert  Heifetz.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians 
Exchange  Bibliography  No.  86.   A- 
vailable  from  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229,  Monti- 
cello,  111.   61856,  June,  1969,  46 
pp.   $4.50  per  copy.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Department  of  Ur- 
ban Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  annotated  bibliography,  con- 
taining 125  entries  and  an  author  index, 
reviews  the  changing  scope  and  content  of 
urban  planning  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  social  goals  of  planning  and  the  in- 
clusion of  social  programs  and  policies 
within  comprehensive  planning.   The  bib- 
liography draws  upon  articles  found  pri- 
marily in  three  journals  most  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  practice  of  urban  and 
regional  planning  in  the  U.  S.  A.:   City 
Planning  (1925-1934);  Planners  Journal 
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(1935-1943);  and  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Planners  (1944-1969). 
Entries  are  divided  into  five  time  peri- 
ods roughly  defined  according  to  dominant 
social  forces  directly  affecting  the  per- 
formance of  planning:   (1)  The  Progressive 
Era — Pre-Depression  Boom:   1909-1929;  (2) 
The  Depression  Years:   1930-1940;  (3)  World 
War  II  to  Post-War  Prosperity:   1941-1949; 
(4)  Korean  War  to  Post-War  Prosperity: 
1950-1960;  and  (5)  Permanent  War  Economy 
and  the  Outsiders'  Revolt:   1961-?   (ML) 


184.   EAST  ST.  LOUIS—STUDIED  AND  RESTUDIED 

(a)  Robert  Mendelson,  William  Tudor, 
Sally  Ferguson,  and  Sophie  Junz.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the  a- 
bove  title  as  RUD  Report  No.  2,  by 
Regional  and  Urban  Development,  Area 
and  International  Services  Division, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Ed- 
wardsville,  111.   62025,  March,  1969. 
46  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Region- 
al and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  annotated  bibliography,  con- 
taining 126  entries,  lists  reports  and 
studies  which  have  impact  on  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois.   The  main  intention  for  develop- 
ing the  bibliography  was  to  use  the  analy- 
sis as  a  basis  for  future  technical  in- 
volvement by  Southern  Illinois  University 
in  East  St.  Louis.   The  introduction  to 
the  bibliography  briefly  describes  con- 
ditions and  planning  activities  in  the 
city.   Prior  to  the  bibliography,  itself, 
is  a  summary  sheet  which  classifies  the 
documents  by  geographic  (region,  riverfront, 
neighborhood  &  CBS,  and  entire  city)  and 
functional  (housing  and  physical  develop- 
ment, education,  employment  and  industry, 
transportation,  health  and  social  services, 
culture  and  recreation,  population,  finance, 
and  government,  crime  and  delinquency,  and 
community  development)  categories.   (ML) 


•  PUBLIC  FINANCE 


185.   THE  IMPACT  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FISCAL 
POLICIES  ON  REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS  IN 
THE  NORTHEAST 

(a)  James  W.  Wrightman.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  as  Research  Re- 
port No.  40,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 


Boston,  Boston,  Mass.   02110,  March, 
1968,  207  pp.  +  appendices.   No 
price  indicated.   (c)  New  England 
Economics  Research  Foundation,  506 
Statler  St.,  Boston,  Mass.   02178, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Boston.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  impact  of  state 
and  local  fiscal  policies  on  redevelop- 
ment areas  in  the  Northeast,  primarily  to 
estimate  the  disadvantageous  position  of 
less  prosperous  communities  in  competing 
for  industry. 


Method, 


The  researcher  made  a  careful 


study  of  taxes  and  some  direct  services 
rendered  in  prosperous  central  areas,  de- 
pressed central  areas,  and  suburbs  of  both 
types  of  central  areas  to  show  the  differ- 
ences, if  any,  in  taxes  a  new  industrial 
firm  would  pay  and  the  services  it  would 
receive  in  different  locations.   More  than 
500  confidential  interviews  were  conducted 
in  83  cities  and  suburbs  in  11  northeast- 
ern states  to  obtain  background  informa- 
tion relevant  to  regional  economic  develop- 
ment analysis  and  policy.   The  information 
gathered  was  applied  to  three  model  manu- 
facturing firms,  each  representing  a  diff- 
erent type  of  operation;  taxes  were  calcu- 
lated for  each  of  these  firms  as  if  they 
were  located  in  each  of  the  83  cities.   The 
study  also  compares  direct  government  ser- 
vices available  to  new  industrial  firms  in 
both  depressed  and  relatively  prosperous 
areas. 

Findings.   State-local  tax  differentials 
between  similar  communities  in  the  north- 
east are  sufficiently  large  to  influence 
industrial  location.   The  taxes  actually 
levied  against  a  particular  firm  depend  on 
the  tax  structure  and  upon  differences  in 
financial  and  operating  characteristics  of 
the  manufacturing  corporation.   A  given 
tax  structure  will  have  different  impacts 
on  individual  firms  of  the  same  total  as- 
set size  since  the  composition  of  assets 
and  related  operating  characteristics  of 
firms  differ.   Variations  of  the  tax  bur- 
den from  location  to  location  within  a 
state  often  exceed  variations  among  simi- 
lar communities  in  different  states.   Tax 
differentials  are  greatest  in  states  which 
rely  on  local  property  taxes  rather  than 
state  taxes  on  manufacturers.   Similarly, 
cities  generally  place  a  heavier  property 
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tax  on  new  manufacturing  firms  than  do 
their  growing  suburbs.   The  researchers 
note  that  firms  may  locate  outside  the  tax 
jurisdiction  of  the  central  city  because  it 
does  not  require  extensive  direct  services, 
but  close  enough  to  the  central  city  so 
that  employees  may  take  advantage  of  its 
public  facilities  and  services.   Even 
though  investigation  shows  a  trend  toward 
similar  tax  burdens  in  old  and  new  communi- 
ties, a  dollar  of  tax  revenue  in  a  new  com- 
munity may  buy  more  desirable  direct  public 
services  for  manufacturers.   (HBK) 


Bab  predicts  that  the  use  of  a  land  ser- 
vice tax  would  prevent  city-subsidized 
flight  to  the  suburbs  and  encourage  land 
development  and  renewal  by  shifting  the 
tax  burden  from  sites  used  by  new  build- 
ings to  sites  used  by  old  structures;  from 
homes  with  high  site  values  and  low  ser- 
vice costs  to  homes  with  low  site  values 
and  high  service  costs;  from  fully  assessed 
sites  in  the  central  city  to  under  assessed 
sites  further  out;  from  actual  users  of 
utilities  to  potential  users;  and  from 
tenants  to  landlords.   (HBK) 


186.   LAND  SERVICE  TAXES  CAN  HELP  TO  OVER- 
COME THE  CRISIS  OF  CITIES 

(a)  Herbert  J.  G.  Bab.   (b)  Completed. 
Publication  expected  in  near  future. 
For  further  information,  contact  the 
investigator  at  9014  Dorrington  Ave. , 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.   90048.   (c)  In- 
dividual research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  alleviate  the  financial  crisis 
of  American  cities,  Herbert  J.  G.  Bab  rec- 
ommends the  use  of  land  service  taxes  (or 
changes)  in  lieu  of  ad  valorum  taxes  for 
the  support  of  all  services  that  are  per- 
formed at  the  location  of  residents.   This 
includes  fire  protection,  refuse  collection, 
sewerage,  water  supply,  and  similar  ser- 
vices.  It  can  also  be  used  to  finance  the 
costs  of  all  under-  and  above-ground  dis- 
tribution facilities  of  public  utilities. 
Land  service  taxes  cannot  be  used  to  sup- 
port police  protection,  schools,  health 
and  welfare,  and  other  people-related  ser- 
vices.  In  contrast  to  ad  valorum  taxes, 
land  service  taxes  are  based  on  the  pro- 
rated costs  of  public  services,  not  mar- 
ket value.   They  are  determined  by  break- 
ing the  expenses  of  utilities  into  vari- 
able and  fixed  costs.   The  costs  of  bring- 
ing utilities  to  the  distribution  centers 
are  usually  variable  and  are  to  be  sup- 
ported by  rates  or  user  charges.   But  dis- 
tribution costs,  the  costs  of  transporting 
utilities  to  the  resident's  threshold,  are 
fixed  costs  within  the  capacity  of  the  sys- 
tem and  are  met  by  fixed  charges  imposed 
on  property  owners. 

Land  service  taxes  would  be  charged  for  idle 
lands  which  are  potential  customers  of  u- 
tilities,  as  well  as  lands  that  are  in  use. 
In  most  cases  the  tax,  along  with  distri- 
bution costs,  would  increase  with  distance 
from  the  distribution  center  of  a  utility 
or  public  service. 


187.   THE  CALIFORNIA  CITIES:   COMPARATIVE 
EXPENDITURES  AND  EXPENDITURE  PAT- 
TERNS BY  URBANIZED  AND  NONURBANIZED 
AREAS  1966-67 

(a)  George  G.  Clucas.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  in  ten  sections  by 
Sage  Publications,  Inc.,  275  Bever- 
ly Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
90212,  1968,  277  pp.   Price  not  in- 
dicated.  LC  68-59207.   Sections  1-5 
published  under  the  title  The  Cali- 
fornia Cities:   Comparative  Revenues 
and  Revenue  Patterns  by  Urbanized  and 
Nonurbanized  Areas  1966-67;   Sections 
6-10  published  under  the  above  title. 
(c)  Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  comparative  financial 
data  on  California  cities  in  a  format  use- 
ful to  city  officials  seeking  guides  for 
financing  new  programs,  or  supporting  a 
case  for  program  expansion  or  program  con- 
straints. 

The  data  utilized  in  this  series  of  ten  re- 
ports are  taken  from  the  1966-67  Annual  Re- 
port of  Financial  Transactions  Concerning 
Cities  of  California  issued  by  the  state 
controller.   The  data  on  27  important  reve- 
nue items  and  48  expenditure  expense  items 
are  summarized  in  a  one-page  table.   Data 
on  individual  cities  are  arranged  by  popu- 
lation of  city  for  urbanized  and  nonurban- 
ized areas.   The  first  five  sections  com- 
pare revenues  and  revenue  patterns;  the 
last  five  expenditures  and  expenditure  pat- 
terns. 

The  ten  sections  provide  data  on  these  sub- 
ject areas:   (1)  property  taxes;  (2)  fran- 
chise taxes,  sales  and  use  taxes;  (3)  li- 
censes and  permits,  fines  and  penalties, 
use  of  money  and  property;  (4)  federal, 
state,  and  county  grants;  (5)  current  ser- 
vice charges  and  other  revenues,  including 
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such  items  as  special  police  services  and 
sewer  charges;  (6)  general  government — de- 
partmental expenditures;  (7)  general  gov- 
ernment— nondepartmental  expenditures,  such 
as  election  expenses;  (8)  public  safety, 
such  as  fire  and  police  protection;  (9) 
public  works;  and  (10)  parks  and  recrea- 
tion, libraries,  and  health  expenditures. 
(HBK) 


POLICE  POWER 


many  instances  prohibit  practices  that  are 
acceptable  under  the  "model"  building 
codes.   Less  than  one-sixth  of  all  cities 
and  towns  of  5,000  population  or  more  have 
a  building  code  that  has  been  recently  up- 
dated to  conform  closely  to  current  "model" 
code  recommendations. 

The  information  should  be  of  interest  to 
federal,  state,  and  local  officials  and 
members  of  the  building  trade  and  develop- 
ment groups.   (CWF) 


188.   LOCAL  LAND  AND  BUILDING  REGULATIONS: 
HOW  MANY  AGENCIES?  WHAT  PRACTICES? 
HOW  MUCH  PERSONNEL? 

(a)  Allen  D.  Manvel.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Research  Report  No.  6,  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems. 
Available  from  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402,  1968,  48  pp.   $.55  per  copy, 
(c)  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems.   (d)  16:1-169  and  16:2-202. 

Problem.   This  report  presents  data  which 
illustrate  that  fragmentation  of  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  discrepancies  in  pro- 
cedures and  practices,  duplication  of  fa- 
cilities and  effort  are  rampant  in  the  area 
of  local-land  building  regulation.   Documen- 
tation of  this  duplication  and  inefficiency 
had  never  been  achieved  previously. 

Method.  A  statistical  survey  was  conducted 
for  the  Commission  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census.   The  survey  canvassed  3,104 
local  governments  concerning  specific  as- 
pects of  planning,  zoning,  and  building  reg- 
ulations, especially  building  codes. 

Findings.   Findings  are  statistical  in  na- 
ture and  reflect  no  attempt  to  analyze  the 
significance  of  the  data  other  than  letting 
the  charts  and  materials  presented  speak 
for  themselves.   Findings  show:   (1)  zoning 
and  building  regulation  powers,  as  a  result 
of  state  delegation,  are  exercised  by  many 
thousands  of  jurisdictions,  most  of  them 
very  small  in  area  and  population;  (2)  fewer 
than  one-fourth  of  all  the  jurisdictions 
attempting  to  regulate  land-use  and  build- 
ing practices  have  any  full-time  employees 
so  engaged;  and  in  only  one  in  nine  of  them 
is  such  regulation  directed  by  a  full-time 
employee  paid  as  much  as  $9,000  a  year;  and 
(3)  residential  building  standards  imposed 
by  these  governments  differ  widely,  and  in 


189.   ALTERNATIVES  TO  URBAN  SPRAWL:   LEGAL 
GUIDELINES  FOR  GOVERNMENTAL  ACTION 

(a)  Fred  T.  Bosselman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Research  Report  No.  15,  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems.  Available  from  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402,  1968,  69  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems.   (d) 
16:1-169  and  16:2-202. 

Problem.   This  study  attempts  to  determine 
whether  or  not  various  new  approaches  to 
land-use  development  control  are  consti- 
tutionally valid.   Uncoordinated  and  unre- 
lated development  of  our  urban  areas  in- 
creases cost  and  decreases  the  amenities 
which  our  society  should  enjoy.   In  re- 
sponse to  this  problem,  urban  area  govern- 
ments have  attempted  to  accomplish  control 
through  the  exercise  of  various  regulatory 
programs. 

In  this  study,  the  investigator  examines 
the  legality  of  three  types  of  land-devel- 
opment procedures:   (1)  plan  development 
zones,  which  call  for  intensive  develop- 
ment at  a  prescribed  minimum  scale;  (2) 
compensative  regulations,  which  involve 
payments  to  owners  whose  property  is  sub- 
jected to  highly  restricted  regulations; 
(3)  public  land  assembly,  in  which  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  would  be  used  as  a 
means  of  assuring  orderly  private  develop- 
ment.  The  study  deals  with  constitutional 
standards  generally  recognized  in  most 
states.   It  does  not  serve  as  a  legal  brief 
for  each  of  the  techniques  analyzed. 

Findings .   (1)  The  advantages  of  subdivi- 
sions and  new  communities  which  are  planned 
and  developed  on  a  large  scale  justify  mak- 
ing sharp  distinctions  in  permitted  land 
used  according  to  the  scale  at  which  devel- 
opment will  take  place.   (2)  Regulations 
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about  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  property, 
which  standing  alone  might  be  overly  re- 
strictive, can  become  a  proper  exercise  of 
government  power  when  accompanied  by  fair 
payments  to  the  land  owner.   (3)  Government 
can  properly  use  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main to  assist  in  private  land  assembly,  to 
more  fully  control  areas  around  public  fa- 
cilities, and  to  prevent  undesirable  or 
premature  development. 

The  author  concludes  that  while  the  report 
examines  only  three  of  the  techniques  being 
proposed  for  the  cure  of  urban  sprawl,  con- 
tinued experimentation  by  far-sighted  gov- 
ernmental agencies  will  ultimately  produce 
prevention  and  cures.   (CWF) 


190.   CONTROLLING  WATERFRONT  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Sheldon  J.  Plager  and  Frank  E. 
Maloney.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  No.  30  of 
Studies  in  Public  Administration, 
Public  Administration  Clearing  Ser- 
vice, University  of  Florida,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.   32601,  1968,  39  pp. 
$1.00  per  copy.   (c)  University  of 
Florida,  Public  Administration 
Clearing  Service,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  manner  of  public 
regulation  of  waterfront  development  along 
freshwater  lakes  and  streams  in  Florida. 
Historically,  regulation  was  a  matter  of 
common-law  doctrine,  which  concerned  itself 
with  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  land  bor- 
dering a  body  of  water  to  build  a  wharf  in- 
to the  water.   In  more  recent  years,  the 
right  to  build  into  the  water  for  other 
than  wharfing  purposes  has  come  into  issue. 
As  legal  justification  for  these  fills,  they 
are  frequently  equated  with  wharfing  activ- 
ity, although  the  constraints  implicit  in 
the  wharfing  doctrine  are  just  as  frequent- 
ly ignored. 

This  report  explores  the  significant  dif- 
ferences in  history,  law,  and  policy  be- 
tween the  right  to  wharf  and  the  newer 
claim  to  fill,  and  points  up  the  implica- 
tions of  applying  the  constraints  developed 
in  the  wharfing  rules  to  the  land-fill  op- 
eration.  It  also  examines  a  legislative 
act  in  Florida  purporting  to  create  a  cate- 
gory of  non-navigable  waters  as  a  matter  of 
law.   This  would  allow  unlimited  fill,  since 


the  public  right  of  navigation,  implicit 
in  the  wharfing  doctrines,  exists  only  if 
the  water  body  is  navigable.   The  discus- 
sion includes  an  analysis  of  both  the  tech- 
nical and  policy  problems  inherent  in  this 
legislation. 

Findings.   During  the  early  period  in  the 
life  of  a  state,  when  problems  center  a- 
round  attracting  people  to  live  there  and 
building  economic  and  political  institu- 
tions, it  is  expected  that  policies  will 
be  designed  to  meet  these  problems.   The 
problem  in  Florida  now  is  to  preserve  and 
restore  natural  resources  and  amenities. 
This  means  that  old  laws  and  attitudes 
must  change  to  take  into  account  new  con- 
ditions and  goals.   Until  legislation 
corrects  the  current  situation,  indiscrim- 
inate and  detrimental  waterfront  develop- 
ment along  freshwater  lakes  and  streams 
will  be  controlled  largely  through  ambig- 
uous and  confusing  common  laws.   Poorly- 
drafted  or  ill-conceived  legislation,  as 
that  discussed  in  this  report,  is  perhaps 
a  greater  danger  than  no  legislation  at 
all.   (SD) 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 


191.   STATE-LOCAL  FISCAL  REFORM 

(a)  Farris  Bryant  and  others.   (b) 
Completed.   Copies  of  legislative 
proposals  available  from  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, Washington,  D.  C.   20575. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   For  over  a  year,  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
examined  the  fiscal  capacity  of  state  and 
local  governments  to  provide  the  many  ser- 
vices required  of  them.   Last  April,  the 
Commission  released  a  statement  advocating 
a  shift  of  financial  responsibility  in 
three  broad  areas:   education,  welfare, 
and  transportation.   This  was  followed  in 
July  by  their  issuing  suggested  state  leg- 
islation, proposals  designed  to  ease  the 
heavy  financial  burdens  of  local  govern- 
ments, to  reform  state-local  fiscal  re- 
lations, and  to  cope  with  problems  of  ur- 
ban growth. 

Findings.   According  to  their  April  state- 
ment, in  analyzing  the  welfare  problems  of 
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state  and  local  governments,  the  Commission 
found  that  numerous  governmental  units  lack 
the  financial  ability  to  provide  an  adequate 
level  of  public  assistance.   The  differ- 
ences among  states  in  eligibility  require- 
ments and  benefits  result  in  caseload  dif- 
ferentials.  Thus,  those  states  not  meeting 
minimum  public  assistance  levels  find  their 
caseloads  diminishing  while  those  states 
meeting  or  surpassing  this  level  discover 
that  their  caseloads  and  costs  are  rapidly 
expanding  because  aid  recipients  can  mi- 
grate to  seek  higher  benefits.   Also,  busi- 
nesses may  relocate  to  escape  high  tax 
areas.   The  Commission  found  that  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment,  resulting  from 
national  forces  beyond  the  ability  of  state 
and  local  governments  to  control,  result  in 
forcing  many  employable  poor  to  apply  for 
welfare  benefits.   To  alleviate  this  situ- 
ation, the  Commission  recommends  that  full 
financial  responsibility  for  public  assis- 
tance programs  be  shifted  to  the  federal 
government,  but  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments continue  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  Commission 
found  that  the  local  property  tax  does  not 
often  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  meet 
both  educational  needs  and  other  municipal 
services.   The  Commission  suggests  that, 
as  a  long-range  objective,  states  should 
assume  substantially  all  responsibility  for 
financing  local  schools  and  that  until  the 
states  have  done  this  they  should  extend 
additional  financial  assistance  to  school 
districts  which  cannot  raise  sufficient 
property  tax  revenue.   They  also  argue  for 
retention  of  appropriate  local  policy-mak- 
ing authority. 

The  report  also  proposes  greater  state  par- 
ticipation in  urban  programs,  specifically 
to  establish  guidelines  for  distributing 
public  health  and  hospital  aid  according  to 
fiscal  capacity,  need,  and  tax  effort;  pro- 
vide assistance  for  mass  transit  facili- 
ties; allocate  highway  taxes  fairly  among 
local  governments;  and  periodically  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  state  and  federal 
aid  programs. 

Four  of  the  26  members  of  the  Commission 
dissented  from  the  welfare  recommendation 
in  a  statement  that  said  federal  assumption 
of  welfare  violates  the  responsibility  of 
people  for  their  neighbors,  breaks  the  link 
between  spending  and  revenue  raising  re- 
sponsibilities, and  does  not  face  the  basic 
weaknesses  of  the  present  welfare  structure. 


In  July,  the  Commission  issued  a  draft-bill 
of  ten  legislative  proposals  and  sugges- 
tions:  (1)  States  should  assume  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  financing,  which 
would  put  a  substantial  parity  of  resources 
behind  each  pupil.   (2)  The  draft-bill 
would  authorize  localities  to  use  highway- 
user  funds  for  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties in  urban  areas,  in  addition  to  their 
traditional  use  for  roads  and  streets.  It 
also  includes  an  allocation  formula  for 
division  of  funds  between  urban  and  rural 
areas  that  reflects  fiscal  capacity  and 
actual  needs  as  measured  by  such  factors 
as  population,  commuter  patterns,  and  ex- 
penditure requirements.   (3)  It  provides 
for  state  technical  and  financial  assis- 
tance to  metropolitan  areas  for  the  plan- 
ning, acquisition,  construction,  and  ad- 
ministration of  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties.  (4)  The  suggested  legislation  re- 
quires a  minimum  local  contribution  to 
public  health  and  hospital  programs  beyond 
which  the  state  would  "fill-in"  sums  nec- 
essary to  maintain  them  adequately.   (5) 
The  draft-bill  calls  for  establishment  of 
a  state  organizational  framework  within 
which  all  state  aid  programs  can  be  codi- 
fied, reviewed,  and  evaluated  periodically. 
It  would  establish  both  fiscal  and  perfor- 
mance standards  on  the  local  level.   (6)  A 
strong  executive  budget  bill  requires  that 
all  budget  requests  from  state  agencies  be 
channeled  exclusively  through  the  governor, 
who  would  prepare  and  execute  a  budget 
that  reveals  the  full  scope  of  all  admin- 
istrative programs  and  operations.   The 
legislature  would  review  and  render  final 
judgment  on  the  budget  the  governor  pre- 
sents.  (7)  Local  authorities  would  be  per- 
mitted to  adopt  "planned  unit  development" 
regulations,  which  in  certain  instances 
would  replace  traditional,  rigid,  limited 
use  zoning  district  standards.   Lot-by-lot 
zoning  may  be  unduly  restrictive  in  areas 
where  development  of  all  lots  occurs  at 
approximately  the  same  time  and  is  done  by 
a  single  party.   (8)  The  draft-bill  sug- 
gests the  adoption  by  a  local  government 
of  an  official  map  which  specifically  i- 
dentifies  and  maps  future  locations  for 
streets,  public  facilities,  parks,  play- 
grounds, and  other  public  uses  and  reserves 
those  sites  for  future  public  acquisition. 
(9)  A  bill,  framed  as  an  amendment  to  ex- 
isting legislation  authorizing  local  sub- 
division regulation,  requires  dedication 
of  a  "reasonable"  amount  of  land  for  parks 
and  schools.   Provision  is  made  for  pay- 
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ment  in  lieu  of  dedication  in  instances  in 
which  the  total  proposed  land  development 
is  too  small  to  warrant  dedication  of  a 
parcel  of  useable  size.   (10)  Since  one  way 
to  broaden  health  services  to  Medicaid  bene- 
ficiaries and  possibly  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  program  is  through  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice of  health  care,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  legal  barriers  to  establish- 
ment of  prepaid  group  practice  of  health 
care  be  eliminated. 

Though  the  proposed  legislation  omits  any 
reference  to  welfare,  the  Commission's 
earlier  recommendation  that  the  entire  wel- 
fare program  be  financed  by  the  federal 
government  is  relevant  to  their  legisla- 
tive suggestions  because  such  a  course  of 
action  would  be  a  major  step  in  relieving 
state- local  fiscal  burdens.   (HBK  and  AL) 


192.   THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  URBAN 
GOVERNMENTS 

(a)  Karl  W.  Deutsch  and  Richard  L. 
Meier.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
as  Working  Paper  No.  77  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Planning  and  Development 
Research,  Institute  of  Urban  and  Re- 
gional Development,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Calif.   94720, 
June,  1968,  51  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  Institute  of  Urban  and 
Regional  Development,  Center  for 
Planning  and  Development  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  Councils  of  Govern- 
ments (COG's)  in  urban  areas,  to  identify 
their  collision  courses  and  opportunities, 
and  propose  a  new  synthesis  of  their  growth. 
The  number  of  COG's,  voluntary  confedera- 
tions of  cities,  suburbs,  county  adminis- 
trations, state  agencies,  and  special  dis- 
tricts, is  rapidly  growing  in  metropolitan 
areas.   They  begin  from  such  stimuli  as  the 
need  for  coordinated  transportation  devel- 
opment, and  water  and  sanitation  systems, 
but  their  agendas  are  soon  expanded  by  a 
number  of  other  issues  with  metropolitan 
ramifications.   One  of  their  major  concerns 
is  maintaining  civic  peace. 

Findings.   The  researchers  suggest  the  man- 
ner in  which  COG's  can  deal  with  community 
problems  before  turning  to  their  major  con- 
cern, the  best  organization  for  the  COG's, 
themselves.   They  set  up  eight  guidelines 
for  creating  a  viable,  effective  associa- 


tion:  (1)  Each  unit  of  government  must 
choose  its  own  delegate.   (2)  The  body  of 
delegates  should  have  its  own  planning 
staff.   (3)  Operating  information  of  the 
member  units  should  be  shared.   (4)  The 
expected  benefits  to  each  member  must  ex- 
ceed contributions.   (5)  The  boundary  of 
the  area  and  range  of  interests  is  set  by 
the  members.   (6)  Groups  that  are  prefer- 
entially benefited  by  programs  should  be 
charged  for  the  extra  service.   (7)  The 
confederation  should  promote  the  interests 
of  the  region  in  national  and  international 
competition.   (8)  Political  relationships 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  disturbed. 
They  propose  a  technical  device  for  deci- 
sion making  which  would  speed-up  the  bar- 
gaining and  negotiation  among  governmental 
units  and  with  unofficial  interest  groups. 
Another  concern  of  the  researchers  is  the 
location  of  the  seat  of  COG's  which  should 
be  in  a  central  location,  but  not  too  close 
to  city  hall  or  the  planning  staff  of  the 
central  city.   (HBK) 


193.   THE  COUNTY  AND  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

(a)  Jerzy  Hauptmann.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Governmental  Research  Bureau, 
Park  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64152,  1968,  62  pp.   $1.50  per  copy. 
(c)  Park  College,  Political  Science 
Department,  under  sponsorship  of  U. 
S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
400  Maryland  Ave.,  S.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20202.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  role  of  the  county 
as  an  agent  for  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions.  The  report  contains  papers  and  dis- 
cussions on  counties'  relationships  to 
municipalities,  special  districts,  and 
school  districts.   Each  reflects  the  con- 
cern of  its  author  for  the  relevance  of 
county  government  in  a  world  that  is 
changing  both  economically  and  socially. 
In  his  essay  on  counties  and  municipalities 
William  H.  Cape  suggests  a  single  adminis- 
trative head  similar  to  a  mayor,  city  man- 
ager, or  governor  for  counties  rather  than 
the  present  plural  executive  board  of  com- 
missioners.  While  the  county  board  of 
commissioners  would  still  determine  gener- 
al policy,  he  would  be  responsible  for 
smooth  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
county.   Another  proposal  would  consolidate 
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the  multitude  of  local  governments  with  the 
county  assuming  responsibility  for  most 
governmental  services  in  the  area.   Richard 
R.  Dohm's  essay  states  that  there  is  gen- 
erally little  relationship  between  counties 
and  special  districts  (e.g.,  road,  park  and 
recreation,  library,  public  water  supply), 
and  therefore  from  6  to  11  levels  of  gov- 
ernment may  be  acting  in  one  county  and 
sharing  the  same  tax  base.   This  situation 
may  lead  to  costly  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  services.   To  meet  this  problem,  he 
suggests:   (1)  prevention  of  the  establish- 
ment of  unviable  districts;  (2)  consolida- 
tion of  existing  special  districts  with 
similar  functions;  (3)  cooperation  of  ex- 
isting general  governments  to  perform  func- 
tions otherwise  given  to  special  districts; 
and  (4)  coordination  through  regional  plan- 
ning councils.   In  his  essay  on  counties 
and  school  districts,  George  D.  Keith  draws 
parallels  between  the  problems  of  school 
district  reorganization  and  the  problems  of 
the  county.   Although  he  sees  possibilities 
for  cooperation  between  counties  and  school 
districts,  he  feels  they  will  probably  not 
be  adopted  because  school  officials  are 
reluctant  to  shift  any  kind  of  policy-making 
function  to  those  who  are  not  education 
specialists.   In  general,  participants 
seemed  to  agree  that  county  governments 
should  act  as  a  catalyst  for  increased  and 
improved  intergovernmental  relations  with- 
in the  county.   (HBK) 


194.   INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPERATION  IN 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT:   HONOR  AWARDS  1967 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  451  Seventh  St., 
S.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20410, 
1968,  112  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Division  of  State 
and  Local  Relations,  Office  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations  and  Planning 
Assistance.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Ten  outstanding  and  sixteen  mer- 
itorious awards  were  presented  to  local 
communities  for  programs  in  which  govern- 
ments acted  together  to  improve  the  urban 
environment.   The  entries  of  nearly  100 
large  metropolitan  regions  and  small  towns 
are  described  in  this  report.   Entries  are 
grouped  according  to  subject  categories: 
administrative  services,  air  pollution 


control,  beautif ication,  consolidation  of 
governments,  economic  development,  educa- 
tion, health,  housing  and  rehabilitation, 
information  and  technical  assistance,  leg- 
islative activities,  libraries,  manpower 
development,  parks  and  recreation,  planning, 
public  safety,  solid  waste  disposal,  trans- 
portation, and  water  and  sewerage  system. 
The  judges,  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Jr.,  Beverly 
Briley,  Bert  W.  Johnson,  and  I.  M.  Labovitz 
gave  outstanding  awards  to  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia; Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transportation  Authority;  Wayne  County, 
Michigan;  New  Jersey  Department  of  Communi- 
ty Affairs;  New  York  State  Legislature; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  University  of  Oklahoma; 
Alice,  Texas;  and  Norfolk,  Virginia.   (HBK) 


195.   FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  AVAILABLE  TO  ASSIST 
RURAL  AMERICA 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Rural  Community  Development  Service, 
Fourteenth  St.  and  Independence  Ave., 
S.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20250, 
February,  1968,  99  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   Supplement  Number  1  issued 
February,  1969,  108  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)   U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Rural  Community  Devel- 
opment Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Summarize  new  legislative  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  rural  communities, 
adopted  by  the  First  and  Second  Sessions 
of  the  90th  Congress.   The  Congressional 
Acts  summarized  fall  into  the  following 
categories:   economic  development;  commu- 
nity facilities  and  housing;  health  and 
general  welfare;  conservation  and  water 
resources,  natural  beauty  and  recreation; 
education,  training,  and  anti-poverty;  ag- 
riculture; veterans'  legislation;  and  In- 
dian legislation.   They  are  designed  to 
provide  the  legislative  means  to  close  the 
opportunity  gap  between  urban  and  rural 
America.   One-third  of  the  population  lives 
and  nearly  one-half  of  the  poverty  exists 
in  our  rural  areas.   (HBK) 
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196.   ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  PROMOTING 
REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

(a)  Wyatt  M.  Rogers.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  by  Fall  of  1970. 
(c)  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
Board,  under  sponsorship  of  National 
Science  Foundation,  Office  of  Plan- 
ning and  Policy  Studies,  State  and 
Local  Intergovernmental  Science  Pol- 
icy Planning  Program.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  main  purpose  of  this  study  is 
to  determine  areas  of  intergovernmental 
cooperation  regarding  public  policy  for 
science  and  technology,  and  to  formulate 
development  strategies  that  might  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Com- 
mission and  the  states  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.   The  study 
will  seek  to  better  understand  the  complex 
governmental  and  institutional  relation- 
ships involved  in  the  use  of  scientific 
and  technical  resources  and  to  place  these 
in  a  framework  for  establishing  goals, 
policies,  and  government  action.   Specifi- 
cally, the  project  will  consist  of:   (1) 
an  evaluation  of  existing  agencies  and 
programs  for  promoting  scientific,  techno- 
logical, and  regional  development;  (2)  iden- 
tification of  new  approaches  and  measures 
which  could  be  used  by  states  to  foster 
and  direct  scientific  and  technological 
advances  for  regional  development;  and 
(3)  preparation  of  guidelines  for  formu- 
lating regional  science  policies  and  exe- 
cuting government  programs.   (SD) 


197.   CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 

(a)  Irwin  Feller.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
Institute  for  Research  on  Human 
Resources,  under  sponsorship  of  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Office  of 
Planning  and  Policy  Studies,  State 
and  Local  Intergovernmental  Science 
Policy  Planning  Program.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Pennsylvania  State  University 
is  planning  to  establish  a  Center  for  the 
Study  of  State  Science  Policy,  in  order  to 
develop  criteria  for  determining  federal- 
state-local  roles  in  national  science  pol- 
icy and  their  accompanying  financial  and 
administrative  frameworks.   The  objectives 


of  the  Center  will  be  to:   (1)  investigate 
the  role  of  state  and  local  governments  as 
sponsors  and  consumers  of  scientific 
research  within  a  national  system  of  pub- 
licly-funded research  and  development  ac- 
tivities; (2)  examine  current  state  policies 
on  allocation  and  direction  of  existing 
state  support  to  ascertain  the  decision 
processes  and  institutional  frameworks 
leading  to  present  allocations;  (3)  for- 
mulate criteria  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  state  science  policies  and  ex- 
penditures; (4)  determine  the  impact  of 
science  and  technology  on  state  economic 
development;  and  (5)  develop  an  organi- 
zational apparatus  and  information  network 
to  provide  greater  interaction  among  all 
governmental  bodies  and  the  scientific 
community,  and  to  produce  faster  applica- 
tion of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge 
to  state  and  local  governmental  operations. 
(SD) 


198.   STATE  AND  LOCAL  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
SCIENCE  POLICY  PLANNING  PROGRAM 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  in- 
stituted a  program  to  help  state  and  local 
governments  develop  plans  for  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  technology  to  prob- 
lems at  these  governmental  levels.   Op- 
erating at  a  relatively  modest  financial 
level,  this  program  primarily  supports 
pilot  studies  and  information  exchange  ac- 
tivities.  All  must  produce  information 
of  general  interest  to  state  and  local 
governments.   Specifically,  grants  will  be 
awarded  for  projects  designed  to:   (1)  ad- 
vance the  understanding  of  public  issues 
and  problems  having  scientific  and  tech- 
nological content  at  state  and  local  lev- 
els; (2)  promote  better  planning  and  appli- 
cation of  scientific  and  technological  ap- 
proaches to  public  problems;  (3)  improve 
communication  between  persons  concerned 
with  science  and  technology  at  all  levels 
of  government;  and  (4)  collect  and  analyze 
data  on  state  and  local  scientific  and 
technical  resources.   Preference  will  be 
given  to  innovative  approaches  to  the  de- 
velopment of  models  for  governmental  use 
of  science  and  technology. 

Grants  have  been  awarded  recently  to  the 
New  England  Economic  Research  Foundation 
and  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States 
for  two  regional  conferences  on  "Science, 
Technology,  and  State  Government,"  both 
to  be  held  during  the  fall  of  1969.   These 
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conferences  will  involve  governmental  rep- 
resentatives from  all  levels  concerned 
with  science,  technology,  industrial  and 
economic  development,  planning  and  budget, 
urban  development,  health,  transportation, 
education,  and  public  works.   (Two  other 
projects  sponsored  by  this  program  are 
described  in  reports  196  and  197,  above.) 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
State  and  Local  Intergovernmental  Science 
Policy  Planning  Program,  Office  of  Plan- 
ning and  Policy  Studies,  National  Science 
Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C.   20550.   (SD) 


Brief  Mention 


•  NEW  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  AND  INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES 


199.   NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  TRAINING  URBAN 
TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith 
has  established  a  two-year  project  to  in- 
troduce new  urban  teacher  and  administrator 
programs  at  5  Connecticut  colleges,  under 
a  $32,000  grant  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.   The  teacher-training  programs, 
to  be  introduced  by  September,  1970,  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut  in  Storrs  and 
at  Central,  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Western 
Connecticut  State  Colleges  will  be  geared 
to  the  current  and  projected  local  needs  of 
Connecticut  public  schools.   The  project 
participants — 25  faculty  and  administrative 
personnel,  5  from  each  school — are  expected 
to  become  "agents  of  change"  as  they  under- 
go sensitizing  experiences;  study  the  char- 
acteristics and  effects  of  racial  isolation, 
prejudice,  and  ethnic  discrimination  on 
urban  education;  participate  in  clinical 
experiences  within  the  realities  of  urban 
life  as  they  affect  urban  youth;  engage  in 
real  dialogue  with  urban  youth,  adults,  and 
professional  personnel  working  with  urban 
residents;  correlate  the  findings  of  these 
experiences  with  the  problems  of  urban  edu- 
cation; and  develop  and  disseminate  common 
guidelines,  curricular  materials  and  in- 
formation for  classroom  use,  teacher  train- 
ing, and  policy  formation  designed  to  con- 
tinue the  attack  on  problems  of  urban  edu- 
cation.  The  second  phase  of  this  three- 
phase  program  is  an  intensive  two-week 


workshop  for  key  personnel  in  teacher  edu- 
cation at  each  of  the  colleges. 

Walter  Plotch,  national  education  director 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  is  adminis- 
tering the  program.   Further  information 
is  available  from  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  315  Lexington  Ave.. 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10016.   (HBK) 


200.   HUD  GRANT  TO  TRAIN  NON-WHITE  URBAN 
PLANNERS 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  awarded  $154,900  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  provide  profession- 
al education  and  work  experience  for  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  interested  in  ca- 
reers in  urban  planning  and  related  fields. 
The  program,  which  will  lead  to  a  master's 
degree  in  urban  planning,  will  include 
field-service  projects  involving  direct 
participation  with  neighborhood  groups  in 
ghetto  areas.   Each  work-study  assignment 
will  deal,  in  some  way,  with  the  needs  of 
the  ghetto  community  and  will  focus  on 
planning  for  alleviation  of  problems  en- 
countered there.   Although  the  program  will 
emphasize  the  graduate  level  of  study  in 
its  first  year,  it  is  anticipated  that  in 
later  years  undergraduates  and  qualified 
high  school  students  will  become  involved. 

The  project  will  be  administered  by  George 
Washington,  Howard,  and  Catholic  Universi- 
ties in  cooperation  with  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Council  of  Governments.   For  further  infor- 
mation contact  Hirst  Sutton,  Director, 
Office  of  Budget  and  Executive  Management, 
District  Building,  14th  and  East  Sts. , 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20004.   (HBK) 


•  BIBLIOGRAPHIES  AND  RELATED  ITEMS 


201.   THE  UNIVERSAL  REFERENCE  SYSTEM: 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE  SERIES 

The  Universal  Reference  System  is  a  com- 
plete bibliographic  service  encompassing 
ten  major  fields  in  the  political  and  be- 
havioral sciences.   The  service,  under  the 
editorship  of  Alfred  de  Grazia,  includes 
a  ten-volume  set  of  computerized  bibli- 
ographies covering  the  more  significant 
titles  of  the  past,  and  a  continuing  series 
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of  quarterly  cumulative  supplements  which 
provides  a  continuous  updating  of  materi- 
als. Books,  journal  and  review  articles, 
pamphlets  and  papers  are  individually  an- 
notated and  indexed.  The  year-end  quar- 
terly cumulates  the  entire  year's  materi- 
als, covering  books,  papers,  and  700  rel- 
evant journals. 

The  10  fields  covered  in  this  service  are: 
(1)  international  affairs;  (2)  legislative 
process,  representation,  and  decision  mak- 
ing; (3)  bibliography  of  bibliographies  in 
political  science,  government,  and  public 
policy;  (4)  administrative  management: 
public  and  private  bureaucracy;  (5)  current 
events  and  problems  of  modern  society; 
(6)  public  opinion,  mass  behavior,  and  po- 
litical psychology;  (7)  law,  jurisprudence, 
and  judicial  process;  (8)  economic  regula- 
tion:  business  and  government;  (9)  public 
policy  and  the  management  of  science;  and 
(10)  comparative  government  and  cultures. 

Available  from  Universal  Reference  System, 
32  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.   08540. 
Prices  are:   ten-volume  basic  set — $550.00; 
cumulative  quarterly  supplements  for  one 
year,  including  bound  volumes — $250.00; 
bound  annual  supplements  for  1967  and  1968— 
$200.00.   (SD) 


•  RESEARCH  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS 


202.   MODERN  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH  FOR  THE 
BEHAVIORAL  SCIENTIST 

This  collection  of  essays,  edited  by 
Walter  Buckley,  is  intended  as  a  source- 
book for  the  application  of  general  systems 
theory  to  the  study  of  human  behavior.   It 
presents  a  complete  review  of  the  major 
developments  and  recent  research  applica- 
tions of  modern  systems  theory  using  a  min- 
imum of  technical  language  and  mathematical 
terms.   The  selections,  by  pioneers  in  the 
field,  detail  many  aspects  of  systems  the- 
ory— from  the  cybernetic  interpretation  of 
purpose  to  the  fundamental  nature  of  in- 
formation, communication,  and  the  problem 
of  meaning — and  examine  the  systemic  nature 
of  behavior  on  three  levels :   organismic 
and  evolutionary,  psychological,  and  socio- 
cultural. 

Available  from  Aldine  Publishing  Co., 
320  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111.   60606, 
1969,  525  pp.   $14.75.   LC  68-19888.   (HBK) 


203.   1967  CENSUS  OF  GOVERNMENTS 

Findings  of  the  1967  census  of  governments 
provide  data  on  the  number  and  character- 
istics of  state  and  local  governments  in 
the  United  States;  the  value  of  taxable 
property;  public  employees  and  payrolls; 
and  governmental  revenue,  expenditure, 
debt,  and  financial  assets. 

Final  reports  that  have  been  issued  include 
the  following:   Volume  I.   Governmental 
Organization  (464  pp.,  $3.25).   Government 
units  and  public  school  systems  as  of  the 
beginning  of  1967.   Volume  II.   Taxable 
Property  Values  (168  pp.,  $1.50).   Val- 
uations set  in  1966  for  local  general  prop- 
erty, taxation,  including  statistics  on 
assessed  valuations  for  states,  counties, 
and  selected  cities.   Volume  III.   Public 
Employment.   No.  1.   Employment  of  Major 
Local  Governments  (188  pp.,  $1.50).   Public 
employees  and  October,  1967,  payrolls  for 
individual  county  governments,  major  city 
governments,  and  other  sizeable  local  gov- 
ernments.  No.  2.   Compendium  of  Public 
Employment  (445  pp.,  $3.25).   Public  ci- 
vilian employment  as  of  October,  1967,  by 
type  of  government,  including  the  federal 
government.   Volume  IV.   Governmental  Fi- 
nances (to  be  issued  in  1969).   No.  1. 
Finances  of  School  Districts.   No.  2.   Fi- 
nances of  Special  Districts.   No.  3.   Fi- 
nances of  County  Governments.   No.  4.   Fi- 
nances of  Municipalities  and  Township  Gov- 
ernments.  No.  5.   Compendium  of  Government 
Finances.   Volume  V.   Government  in  Met- 
ropolitan Areas  (to  be  issued  in  1969). 
Data  for  SMSA's  in  three  major  subject 
fields:   numbers  of  local  governments  by 
size  and  type,  local  government  employment, 
and  local  government  finances.   Volume  VI. 
Topical  Studies.   No.  1.   Popularly  Elected 
Officials  of  State  and  Local  Governments 
(220  pp.,  $1.50).   No.  2.   Employee-Re- 


tirement Systems  of  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernments (64  pp.,  $0.45), 


No. 


State 


Reports  on  State  and  Local  Government  Fi- 
nances (88  pp.,  $1.00).   Bibliography  pro- 
viding a  summary  descriptive  listing,  by 
states,  of  periodic  state  government  pub- 
lications that  contain  statistics  on  state 
and  local  government  finances.   No.  4. 
State  Payments  to  Local  Governments 
(120  pp.,  $1.00).   No.  5.   Historical  Sta- 


tistics on  Governmental  Finances  and  Em- 
ployment (to  be  issued  in  1969).   Govern- 
mental revenue,  expenditure,  and  indebted- 
ness, by  federal,  state,  and  local  levels, 
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for  selected  years  (1902,  1913,  1922,  1927, 
biennially  from  1932  to  1950,  and  annually 
from  1952  to  1967).   No.  6.   State  Rankings 
for  Selected  Governmental  Items  (to  be  is- 
sued in  1969).   No.  7.   Graphic  Summary  of 
1967  Census  of  Governments  (to  be  issued 
in  1969).   Volume  VII.   State  Reports  (to 
be  issued  in  1969).   A  separate  report  for 
each  state,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  presenting  data  on  govern- 
mental organization  and  structure,  public 
employment,  and  state  and  local  finances. 

Completed  reports  available  from  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402.   Publication  information  and 
announcement  order  forms  for  specific  re- 
ports or  report  series  available  from 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Publications  Distribution  Center, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20233. 


204.   NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
RESEARCH  BULLETIN 

This  series  of  bulletins  consists  of  re- 
search reports  relevant  to  business  and 
the  economy  of  New  York  State.   Each  bul- 
letin deals  with  a  specific  topic.   Avail- 
able copies  examine  the  following  areas: 
(1)  taxes  and  plant  location  in  New  York 
and  other  industrial  states;  (2)  personal 
income  in  counties  of  New  York;  (3)  use 
of  public  funds  or  credit  in  industrial 
location;  (4)  commuting  from  county  to 
county  in  New  York;  (5)  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry in  New  York;  (6)  retail  trade  in 
New  York  State;  (7)  wholesale  trade  in 
New  York  State;  (8)  basic  statistics  for 
counties  and  metropolitan  areas  of  New  York; 
(9)  selected  services  in  New  York  State; 
and  (10)  a  statistical  profile  of  the  chem- 
ical industry  in  New  York. 

The  bulletins  are  published  intermittently 
by  New  York  State  Department  of  Commerce, 
112  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.   12207.   Price 
not  indicated.   (SD) 


objective  of  the  journal  is  to  widen  the 
flow  of  information  between  the  researcher 
and  the  practicing  urban  decision  maker. 
Thus  the  Review  seeks  high  quality  inter- 
disciplinary articles  that  review  research 
and  theory  on  urban-relevant  themes  and 
that  relate  this  information  to  concrete 
problems  and  action  programs.   It  will  also 
devote  a  section  to  informal  contributions, 
comments,  notes,  and  letters,  to  increase 
communication  between  scholars  and  prac- 
titioners.  Secondly,  the  journal  aims  to 
promote  integration  within  the  broad  field 
of  urban  study  and  action.   In  this  regard, 
a  section  will  provide  information  on  urban 
research  centers,  journals,  associations, 
legislation,  information  retrieval,  and 
degree  programs.   The  Review  is  edited  by 
David  Horton  Smith  with  the  help  of  an  in- 
terdisciplinary advisory  board,  and  is  pub- 
lished semi-annually. 

Single  year  subscriptions  are  available 
from  the  Editor,  Urban  and  Social  Change 
Review,  Institute  of  Human  Sciences,  McGuinn 
Hall,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
02167.   Subscriptions  are  $3.00  per  year 
(two  issues);  single  copies  are  $1.50.   (SD) 


206.   OPEN  SPACE  ACTION 

Published  five  times  a  year,  this  new  jour- 
nal is  devoted  to  case  histories  and  inno- 
vative techniques  of  open  space  preserva- 
tion.  Each  issue  presents  precedents  and 
techniques  of  successful  land  conservation 
efforts  across  the  United  States.   Articles 
range  from  financial  problems  to  central 
cities  to  farms  to  recreation  areas.   It 
is  edited  by  John  G.  Mitchell  for  the  Open 
Space  Institute,  145  East  52nd  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10022. 

A  $12  annual  associate  membership  in  the 
Open  Space  Institute  includes  a  subscrip- 
tion to  Open  Space  Action,  a  copy  of 
Charles  E.  Little's  Challenge  of  the  Land, 
and  occasional  staff  reports  on  technical 
subjects.   (HBK) 


•  NEW  PERIODICALS 


205.   THE  URBAN  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE  REVIEW 

Previously  published  as  the  Review  of  the 
Institute  of  Human  Sciences  of  Boston 
College,  this  journal  has  been  renamed  and 
expanded  in  scope  and  aims.   The  first 


207.   MAN-ENVIRONMENT  SYSTEMS 

Man-Environment  Systems  is  a  new  bi-monthly 
periodical,  formed  by  a  fusion  of  the  Man 
and  His  Environment  Newsletter  with  the 
Architectural  Psychology  Newsletter.   John 
Archea  and  Aristide  H.  Esser  are  the  ed- 
itors.  The  format  will  be  a  series  of 
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separate,  unbound  information  sheets,  cu- 
mulatively indexed,  and  mailed  flat  in  a 
storage  envelope,  so  that  the  reader  can 
remove  items  of  specific  interest  to  him 
without  disturbing  the  remaining  contents. 
Most  of  the  material  will  be  presented  in 
summary  form,  though  in  greater  detail  than 
that  previously  given  in  the  newsletters. 
Most  issues  will  also  include  an  invited 
article.   Readers'  comments  on  the  articles 
will  be  published  with  an  abstract  of  the 
original  paper  and  the  author's  rejoinder 
in  a  later  issue.   Addresses  of  principal 
authors  will  be  given  for  all  references 
to  facilitate  direct  contacts.   Each  issue 
will  carry  book  reviews  and  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  related  professional  meetings. 

Subscriptions  are  available  from  Man- Envi- 
ronment Systems,  S-126  Human  Development, 
University  Park,  Pa.   16802.   The  sub- 
scription rates  for  six  issues  will  be: 
U.  S.  and  Canada— $6. 00;  foreign— $7.  20 
(add  10%  if  not  in  U.  S.  currency);  stu- 
dents— half  price;  10%  discount  will  be 
allowed  on  payments  received  prior  to 
billing  on  new  orders  and  renewals.   (SD) 


208.   EQUALOP  (PLANNERS  FOR  EQUAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY) 

Edited  by  Hall  Winslow,  this  new  periodical 
is  devoted  to  articles,  news  notes,  book 
reviews,  and  lists  of  job  opportunities  of 
interest  to  urban  planners,  architects, 
and  people  in  professions  dealing  with  ur- 
ban problems.   The  newsletter  is  published 
by  Planners  for  Equal  Opportunity  (PEO) , 
a  group  which  organizes  advocate  activities 
in  a  number  of  cities,  and  works  to  increase 
minority  group  and  community  participation 
at  all  levels  of  the  planning  process. 

Information  on  frequency  of  publication  and 
subscription  rates  available  from  Planners 
for  Equal  Opportunity,  17  Murray  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10007.   (HBK) 
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EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA, 
AND  LATIN  AMERICA 


I.  Physical  Environment 


•  LAND 


209.   SOIL  MECHANICS— PROBLEMS  AND 

RESEARCH  REQUIREMENTS  (SWEDEN) 

(a)  Olof  Sahlberg  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  as  Programskrif t  nr  8, 
1969,  96  s.,  ill.   Available  from 
Svensk  Byggtjanst,  Box  1403,  S-lll  84, 
Stockholm,  Sweden.   $2.32  per  copy. 
(c)  National  Swedish  Institute  for 
Building  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  extent  and  scope 
of  soil  mechanics  research  in  Sweden.   This 
report  is  based  on  a  conference  sponsored 
by  the  Swedish  Geotechnical  Society.   The 
subjects  included  were  determined  in  re- 
sponse to  questionnaires  sent  to  125  or- 
ganizations connected  with  soil  mechanics. 
The  report  contains  a  summary  of  the  81 
replies  to  the  questionnaires,  and  11  papers 
read  at  the  conference. 

Findings.   The  papers  from  the  conference 
made  the  following  points:   (1)  Although 
there  is  a  tendency  to  carry  out  site 
investigations  at  the  expense  of  laboratory 
work,  soil  classifications  and  other 
systematic  tests  are  better  suited  for  the 
laboratory.   (2)  Development  work  on  site 
equipment  is  mainly  directed  towards 
rationalization  of  site  work,  most  easily 
achieved  by  mechanizing  existing  equipment. 
(3)  New  projects  in  groundwater  research 
have  begun  to  investigate  tectonics,  rock 
mechanics,  hydrology,  and  effects  of 
building  construction  on  groundwater  con- 
ditions.  (4)  Soil  compaction  has  assumed 


increasing  importance.   (5)  Designers 
and  soil  mechanics  should  investigate  the 
problem  of  differential  settlements  for 
different  structures.   (6)  New  research  is 
underway  to  improve  pile  driving  methods 
and  ways  of  determining  the  bearing  capacity 
of  the  pile  and  of  predicting  settlement. 
(7)  The  binders  which  have  so  far  been 
found  feasible  for  road  stabilization  are 
primarily  bitumen,  cement  and  lime.   (8) 
Research  is  being  carried  on  to  measure 
frost  depths  all  over  Sweden.   (9)  Due  to 
the  shortage  of  land  in  most  large  towns, 
areas  with  unfavorable  soil  conditions  are 
used  for  building  construction.   (10)  Better 
methods  of  consolidating  clay  would  be 
of  cost-reduction  value  to  the  construction 
industry.   (SD) 


•  WATER 


210.   WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SEWERAGE  CONDITIONS 
(SWEDEN) 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  as  Report  1969:12 
by  the  National  Swedish  Institute 
for  Building  Research,  Box  27163, 
102  52  Stockholm  27,  Sweden.   (c) 
National  Swedish  Institute  for 
Building  Research,  Planning  Commit- 
tee of  the  Swedish  Sewerage  Condi- 
tions,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   Since  access  to  water  and  pro- 
vision of  waste  disposal  are  essential 
to  building  development,  a  survey  of  water 
supply  and  sewerage  is  an  essential  part 
of  all  building  planning.   This  report  lays 
down  guidelines  for  such  surveys.   The  basic 
principles  are  determined  by  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  area  and  by  the 
configuration  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  built.   Such  determinants  that  must 
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be  studied  include:   (1)  natural  supplies 
of  water,  (2)  soil  conditions,  and  (3) 
municipal  and  local  authority.   The  scope 
of  the  recommendations  in  this  report  is 
limited  to  regional  planning  on  a  local 
authority  level  by  two  or  more  blocks  of 
municipalities.   (CK) 


II.  Demography 

and  Human  Behavior 


•  LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


•  NOISE  CONTROL 


211.   NOISE  ANALYSES:   MEASUREMENT  OF 

SOME  COMMON  NOISE  SOURCES  (SWEDEN) 

(a)  Bjbrn  Lundquist.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Report  3:1969,  1969,  80  s.,  ill. 
Available  from  Svensk  Byggtjanst, 
Box  1403,  S-lll  84,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
13  kr.  per  copy.   (c)  National  Swedish 
Institute  for  Building  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  includes  68  noise 
analyses,  including  traffic  noises,  noise 
from  flowing  fluids,  and  noise  in  dwellings, 
offices,  and  industry. 

Method.   It  is  generally  desirable  to 
present  acoustical  data  for  noise  sources 
in  the  form  of  acoustic  power  levels,  and 
at  least  the  spectral  distribution  should 
be  quoted  on  the  octave-band  basis.   About 
half  the  measurements  have  been  presented 
in  this  way.   In  cases  where  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  carry  out  the  supplemen- 
tary measurements  necessary  for  converting 
the  measured  pressure  levels  into  power 
levels,  the  pressure  levels  have  generally 
been  given  together  with  the  total  levels 
measured,  the  size  of  room  and  distance 
of  measurement  being  specified. 

The  material  has  been  classified  by  the 
"AZ-system,"  in  which  information  on  noise 
is  referred  to  the  letter  U.   There  has 
been  a  subdivision  of  this,  so  that  there 
is  information  concerning  Special  Noise 
Sources  under  U2.   These,  too,  have  been 
subdivided,  so  that  different  forms  of 
traffic  noise  have  different  denominations, 
as  well  as  noise  connected  with  flowing 
gases  or  liquids,  or  with  dwellings,  offices, 
or  industry.   The  possibilities  of  incor- 
porating new  and  hitherto  untreated  noise 
sources  are  practically  unlimited,  as  are 
the  possibilities  of  even  further  subdi- 
viding the  material,  if  required.   (NSBR) 


212.   BUILDING  1960-1964  (SWEDEN) 

(a)  Sven  Ake  Andersson.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  Report  15:1969,  1969,  52 
s. ,  ill.   Available  from  Svensk 
Byggtjanst,  Box  1403,  S-lll  84, 
Stockholm,  Sweden.   10  kr.  per  copy. 
(c)  National  Swedish  Institute  for 
Building  Research  for  the  National 
Swedish  Labour  Market  Board.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  conduct  a  survey  of  the 
number  of  workers  employed  in  building 
construction,  their  distribution  according 
to  trade,  and  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  different  parts  of 
Sweden;  and  to  provide  detailed  information 
about  the  extent  of  the  building  activity 
and  the  labor  used  in  all  types  of  con- 
struction work,  thus  providing  a  measure 
of  work  productivity. 

Method.   The  material  for  the  survey  was 
obtained  from  the  Labour  Market  Board's 
inventories  of  buildings  and  public  works 
for  the  period  August,  1960,  to  November, 
1964.   The  report  presents  figures  on 
total  labor  consumption,  total  costs,  and 
compares  the  two  to  obtain  work  productivity 
trends. 

Findings.   The  number  of  workers  employed 
per  million  kronor  invested  decreased  six 
percent  in  the  field  of  multi-family 
housing  production;  for  other  types  of 
building  the  decrease  was  25  percent.   The 
survey  shows  that  the  largest  projects 
displayed  the  greatest  increase  in  work 
productivity.   It  also  reveals  differences 
between  projects  of  different  sizes  with 
regard  to  work  productivity:   the  larger 
the  project  the  smaller  the  number  of 
workers  in  relation  to  investments.   (HBK) 
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•  URBANIZATION 


213.   PATTERNS  OF  CITIES  (  AUSTRALIA) 

(a)  A.  J.  Rose.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
a  Nelson  Australasian  Paperback  by 
Thomas  Nelson  (Australia)  Ltd. , 
597  Little  Collins  St.,  Melbourne, 
3000,  Victoria,  Australia,  1967,  237 
pp.   $1.35  per  copy.   (c)  Macquarie 
University,  Department  of  Geography, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  considers  the  patterns 
of  urban  forms  and  relationships  in  a 
general  context.   The  opening  chapters 
deal  with  the  processes  and  forces  under- 
lying the  evolutionary  development  of 
cities,  from  the  first  halting  appearance 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region  to  the 
virtually  worldwide  distribution  of  the 
present  day.   Succeeding  chapters  are  con- 
cerned with  the  linkages  of  cities,  their 
connections  with  each  other  and  with  their 
surrounding  environments,  and  their  place 
in  general  circulatory  systems.   A  major 
theme  is  the  nature  of  the  urban  hierarchy, 
especially  as  it  exists  in  Australia.   The 
next  chapters  deal  with  the  structure  of 
urban  centers.   The  variations  in  the 
nature  and  character  of  towns  stem  from 
many  factors,  and  the  consequences  that 
these  variations  have  for  the  form  of 
urban  areas  is  shown  in  the  variety  of 
internal  civic  landscapes.   The  report 
concludes  with  a  study  of  two  partially 
contrasted  cities,  Sydney  and  Calcutta, 
which  illustrates  how  the  different  forces 
of  urbanization  that  occur  in  two  parts 
of  the  world  work  themselves  out  in  two 
major  centers.   (HBK) 


Problem.   To  describe  and  analyze  the 
process  of  urbanization  in  the  under- 
developed countries  of  Africa  and  Madagascar, 
The  growth  of  population  centers  in  these 
countries  is  not  exceptional  in  volume, 
but  it  is  linked  to  outside  economies  so 
expansion  is  greatest  in  the  capitals 
and  major  parts  whose  activity  is  closely 
linked  with  foreign  economies.   This 
state  of  dependence  also  brings  about 
instability  in  the  rate  of  growth.   For 
example,  population  in  sugar  refining 
centers,  which  may  provide  full  employment 
for  only  six  months  of  the  year,  varies 
greatly  with  the  season. 

The  irregular  growth  of  population  centers 
in  Africa  and  Madagascar  is  the  quantita- 
tive expression  of  three  fundamental  eco- 
nomic mechanisms  brought  into  play  by  the 
dependence  on  foreign  economies:   (1)  The 
economies  of  underdeveloped  countries  are 
dependent  on  exports  of  non-processed  and 
barely  processed  raw  materials.   Since  the 
demand  for  these  products  on  the  interna- 
tional market  is  very  unsteady,  the  eco- 
nomic instability  persists  in  the  under- 
developed nations.   (2)  Because  the  na- 
tional income  is  dependent  on  the  value 
of  exports,  decisions  to  start  or  close 
down  industries  are  usually  dictated  by 
external  economic  factors.   Therefore, 
the  income  of  individuals  is  dependent 
on  the  foreign  market.   (3)  Two  non- 
integrated  salary  systems,  high  and  low, 
coexist  in  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
Africa  and  Madagascar.   The  differences 
between  the  widespread  low  salary  system 
and  the  limited  high  one  have  profound 
influence  on  living  conditions  in  these 
countries.   (HBK) 


•  SOCIAL  DISORGANIZATION 


214.   ECONOMIC  FRAILTY  OF  URBANIZATION 

IN  AFRICA  AND  THE  MALAGASY  REPUBLIC 
(FRANCE) 

(a)  B.  Larsonneur.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Subject  for  Reflexion  No.  56,  by 
Secretariat  des  Missions  d'Urbanisme 
et  d'Habitat,  Siege  Social,  11,  rue 
Chardin,  Paris  16e,  France,  n.  d. , 
11  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Secretariat  des  Missions  d'Urbanisme 
et  d'Habitat.   (d)  None. 


215.   CRIME  AND  SOCIAL  CONTROL  IN  A 

SMALL  TOWN  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  NORWAY 

(a)  Niles  Christie.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  University  of  Oslo,  Institute  of 
Criminology  and  Criminal  Law.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  interplay  between 
lawbreaker  and  control  personnel.   The 
system  chosen  is  small  enough  to  give  the 
observer  an  overview  of  a  considerable 
part  of  criminal  and  deviant  behavior,  but 
at  the  same  time  large  enough  to  contain 
all  the  officials  of  society  such  as 
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police,  judges,  and  welfare  boards.   A 
register  will  be  established  including  all 
persons  who,  as  a  result  of  their  infrac- 
tions of  the  law,  have  been  in  contact 
with  public  officials.   One  consisting  of 
these  officials  will  also  be  compiled. 
The  clients'  career  pattern  within  the 
system  of  control  will  be  described  in  the 
greatest  possible  detail.   The  fate  of 
first  offenders  will  be  given  particular 
attention.   Types  of  sanction  will  be 
registered,  deriving  both  from  the  official 
system  of  control  and  from  the  offender's 
ordinary  social  contacts,  when  the  crisis 
is  at  its  height,  and  at  intervals  later 
on.   An  attempt  will  be  made  to  create  a 
general  typology  of  control  measures. 
"Explanations  of  the  crime,"  as  given  by 
relatives  and  friends,  seemed  to  be  of 
central  importance  in  a  preliminary  study 
already  carried  out.   An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  relate  further  criminal  and  non- 
criminal activities  to  basic  differences 
in  kinds  of  control  applied  by  significant 
others.   A  study  of  self-reported  crime 
will  be  undertaken,  using  the  instrument 
described  by  Christie,  Andenas,  and  Skirbekk 
in:   Scandinavian  Studies  in  Criminology, 
Oslo,  1965,  Vol.  1,  pp.  86-116,  to  compare 
the  official  picture  with  the  reality. 
(SIE) 


III.  The  Urban 

and  Regional  Economy 


standpoint  of  the  economy  of  the  industrial 
firm.   The  researcher  considers  three  sets 
of  factors  governing  location:   (1)  Poten- 
tials of  origin,  such  as  the  degree  of 
space  mobility  of  raw  and  complementary 
materials,  sources  of  power,  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor,  the  entrepreneurial  fac- 
tor, capital,  technological  progress,  and 
products.   (2)  Potentials  of  destination, 
such  as  distribution  and  sales  structure, 
the  possibility  of  trade  arrangements  with 
local  businesses  that  are  complementary  or 
in  competition,  conditions  restricting 
sales  promotion,  efficient  distribution, 
and  sales  structure  of  local  competitors, 
and  high  supply  capacity  of  local  competi- 
tors.  (3)  Size  and  technical-economic 
nature  of  the  industrial  installations 
such  as  accident  proneness,  factors 
affecting  productivity  of  labor  and  public 
health,  functionality  of  plant  and  machine- 
ry, future  expansion,  adaptability  to 
market  fluctuations  and  to  technological 
progress,  and  running  of  installations  in 
places  other  than  the  original  location. 
Another  component  in  the  location  of 
industry  which  the  researcher  considers 
most  important  is  transport-input,  the 
cost  of  transferring  resources  in  terms 
of  distance,  the  means  of  transport  used 
by  land,  sea,  or  air,  and  the  rates 
charged.   The  criteria  that  are  described 
in  this  volume  can  be  applied  to  transport- 
oriented  firms,  labor-oriented  firms,  raw 
material-oriented  or  complementary  material- 
oriented  firms,  and  market  oriented  firms. 
(HBK) 


•  ECONOMIC  THEORY 


•  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


216.   THE  LOCATION  OF  PLANT  INSTALLATIONS 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  FIRMS  (ITALY) 

(a)  Reno  Ferrara.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  title  La 
Localizzazione  degli  impiante  nelle 
aziende  industriali  as  Series  VI, 
No.  11,  by  Casa  Editrice  Dott.  A. 
Giuffre,  Via  Statuto,  2,  20121 
Milan,  Italy,  1969,  890  pp.  + 
bibliography.   L.  8000  per  copy. 
(c)  University  of  Commerce  "L. 
Bocconi,"  Institute  of  Business 
Economy.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  factors  that  deter- 
mine the  location  of  industry  from  the 


217.   CONSULTANCY  IN  OVERSEAS  DEVELOPMENT 
(UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  C.  Young.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
The  Overseas  Development  Institute, 
Ltd.,  London,  England,  1968,  39  pp. 
10/-  per  copy.   (c)  The  Overseas 
Development  Institute,  Ltd.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  pamphlet  was  designed  to 
provide  a  practical  guide  for  those  in- 
volved with  economic  consulting,  using 
consultants,  or  administering  aid  or 
loan  programs  in  developing  countries.   It 
contains  information  on  the  range  of  con- 
sultancy services  available  to  developing 
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countries.   The  pamphlet  also  includes  an 
assessment  of  the  advantages  and  problems 
arising  from  the  use  of  consultants  and 
conclusions  concerning  measures  which 
could  be  taken  to  increase  the  advantages 
and  overcome  the  problems.   (SD) 


AGRICULTURE 


employment.   Sites  should  be  prepared  for 
winter  work;  prefabricated  building  com- 
ponents eliminate  many  of  the  most  expen- 
sive winter  measures.   Educational  programs 
can  teach  potential  builders  that  winter 
construction  may  frequently  result  in  a 
net  profit.   The  government  can  encourage 
winter  construction  by  subsidizing  winter 
costs  and  by  planning  its  own  construction 
projects  for  winter.   (HBK) 


218.   ALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCES  IN  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  SECTOR  (ARGENTINA) 

(a)  Guillermo  Flichman.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  Centro  de  Estudios 
Urbanos  y  Regionales,  asociado  al 
Instituto  Torcuato  Di  Telia.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  possibility  that 
agriculture  in  the  Pampean  region  has 
developed  along  extensive  lines  not  neces- 
sarily for  traditional  reasons,  but  in 
order  to  maximize  returns.   Special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  rising  land  prices. 

Method.   Case  studies  were  made  based  on  a 
statistical  model  maximizing  returns  to 
land  and  to  capital. 

Findings.   Preliminary  findings  indicate 
a  tendency  for  overinvestment  in  land 
because  of  anticipated  increases  in  land 
prices.   (JH) 


•  CONSTRUCTION 


219.   CONSTRUCTION  WITHOUT  SEASONAL 

FLUCTUATIONS:   AN  INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW  (SWEDEN) 

(a)  Jan  Wittrock.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Report  2:1969,  1969,  136  s. 
Available  from  Svensk  Byggtjanst, 
Box  1403,  S-lll  84  Stockholm, 
Sweden.   18  kr.  per  copy.   (c)  Na- 
tional Swedish  Institute  for  Building 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  discover  means  of  reducing 
seasonal  fluctuations  in  employment  and 
production  in  the  construction  industry. 
Exact  statistics  are  needed  on  the  varia- 
tions in  amount  of  construction  from 
season  to  season,  however,  the  researcher 
is  able  to  make  some  general  recommenda- 
tions to  increase  winter  work  and  equalize 


220.   PREFABRICATED  SHELL  STRUCTURES:   A 
SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE  (SWEDEN) 

(a)  Nils  Lindblad.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Report  5:1969,  136  s.  ,  ill. 
Available  from  Svensk  Byggtjanst, 
Box  1403,  S-lll  84  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
18  kr.  per  copy.   (c)  National 
Swedish  Institute  for  Building  Re- 
search,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  summarize  the  methods  and 
problems  in  the  construction  of  prefabri- 
cated shell  roof  structures  in  concrete, 
porous-aggregate  concrete,  and  ferrocement 
concrete.   Based  primarily  on  English, 
German,  and  Russian  literature,  the  survey 
lists  types  of  building  and  element  systems 
currently  in  use;  defines  shells  and  shell 
elements  of  different  shapes;  studies  the 
load-bearing  capacity  of  prefabricated 
shells  including  some  special  problems; 
describes  the  methods  of  manufacturing, 
transporting,  erecting,  and  staging  shell 
elements;  surveys  unusual  types  of  joints 
between  elements;  and  gives  information 
as  to  the  man-hours  used  in  the  erection 
and  manufacture  of  elements.   The  report 
also  lists  factors  that  favor  the  use  of 
prefabricated  shells.   (HBK) 


IV.  Social  Services 


•  SOCIAL  PLANNING 


221.   OLD  PEOPLE  IN  THREE  INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETIES  (UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  E.  Shanas  and  P.  Townsend. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul,  68-74  Carter  Lane,  London 
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E.C.4,  England,  1968,  478  pp.   fe  4.-. 
(c)  Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  present  capacities 
of  the  elderly  populations  of  Britain, 
Denmark,  and  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  their  economic  and  social  circumstances 
and  to  provide  a  comprehensive  account  of 
the  elderly  and  their  problems.   The  book 
has  a  dual  thesis.   First,  persons  aged 
65  and  over  are  found  to  be  more  strongly 
integrated  into  industrial  society  than 
is  often  assumed  either  by  the  general 
public  or  by  sociological  theorists.   Cer- 
tain commonly  accepted  parts  of  the  general 
theory  of  industrialization  or  moderniza- 
tion are  not  consistent  with  such  facts 
as  reported  here  about  old  people's  family 
and  social  relationships.   But  second, 
major  problems  are  also  found  among  the 
elderly.   To  a  varying  extent,  substantial 
numbers  experience  poverty,  isolation,  lack 
of  adequate  care  in  infirmity  and  insuffi- 
cient meaningful  occupation.   (HBK) 


•  HOUSING 


222.   ARAD-HALEVOAT  QUARTER: 
PLANS  (ISRAEL) 


COMPARATIVE 


(a)  A.  Alexander  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Planning  and  Development, 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  n.  d.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Institute  for  Plan- 
ning and  Development  (Tel  Aviv) . 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  enable  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
to  program  the  housing  mix  for  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Levaot  in  Arad,  the  Institute 
for  Planning  and  Development  was  commis- 
sioned to  prepare  four  comparative  plans 
according  to  different  programs.   It  was 
to  analyze  the  results  in  relation  to 
density,  costs,  function,  urban  character- 
istics, and  architectural  quality. 


Method. 


Four  architects  were  entrusted 


with  plan  preparation,  using  existing 
Housing  Ministry  dwelling  types  according 
to  various  predetermined  mixes.   Detailed 
plans  were  laid  out  for  site  development 
and  utilities,  including  cost  estimates. 
Social  and  demographic  impact  of  various 
layouts  was  analyzed. 

Findings.   Analyses  revealed  that  the  most 
conventional  mix,  with  a  preponderance  of 
three-  to  four-story  blocks,  was  also  the 


most  economical;  that  benefits  of  higher 
density  were  marginal  and  were  nullified 
by  higher  building  costs  of  high-rise 
apartments.   The  actual  program  for  the 
neighborhood  plan  incorporates  recommenda- 
tions derived  from  the  study.   (BK) 


223.   EQUIPMENT  IN  MULTI-FAMILY  HOUSING: 
RANGE  AND  COSTS  (SWEDEN) 

(a)  Maj-Britt  Westman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Report  1:1969,  92  s. ,  ill.   Avail- 
able from  Svensk  Byggtjf*nst ,  Box  1403, 
S-lll  84  Stockholm,  Sweden.   14  kr. 
per  copy.   (c)  National  Swedish 
Institute  for  Building  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  compile  data  on  the  technical 
features  of  buildings  in  Swedish  housing 
production. 


Method, 


The  researchers  examined  data 


found  on  the  application  forms  for  govern- 
ment housing  loans  concerning  housing 
equipment.   A  survey  of  this  material  was 
conducted,  covering  all  blocks  of  flats 
receiving  notice  of  the  granting  of  a  loan 
January  1  and  July  31,  1966.   Included  were 
872  apartment  blocks  with  19,113  flats. 
Equipment  for  which  descriptions  could  be 
obtained  included  sanitary  fittings, 
washing  and  drying  equipment,  and  refrig- 
erators.  Regarding  the  entire  building, 
data  about  elevators,  ventilation  systems, 
and  cooled  basement  space  for  food  storage 
were  available.   A  cost  estimate  of  the 
equipment  was  made  for  flats  with  two, 
three,  and  four  rooms  plus  kitchen. 

Findings.   The  investigation  provided  the 
following  information:   (1)  Elevators 
were  provided  in  8  of  538  3-story  blocks, 
in  18  of  58  4-story  blocks,  and  in  all 
blocks  with  more  than  four  stories.   (2) 
Flats  in  blocks  of  at  least  four  stories 
had,  as  a  rule,  mechanical  ventilation, 
while  63%  of  the  flats  in  the  2-story 
blocks  and  18%  in  the  3-story  lacked  this. 

(3)  Flats  with  two  rooms  or  more  were 
likely  to  contain  laundry  equipment  and  in 
3-room  flats  a  separate  WC  was  common. 

(4)  A  comparison  between  living  area  and 
equipment  in  3-  and  4-room  flats  showed 
that  the  amount  of  equipment  increased 
with  the  area  of  the  flat.   (5)  The  flats 
in  the  metropolitan  regions,  especially 
in  the  Stockholm  and  Malmo^-Lund  areas, 
were  better  equipped  than  flats  in  other 
regions.   (SD) 
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224.   EVALUATION  OF  SLUM  CLEARANCE  POLICY 
(ARGENTINA) 

(a)  Carlos  Tobar.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Centro  de  Estudios  Urbanos  y 
Regionales,  asociado  al  Instituto 
Torcuato  Di  Telia.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  examines  the  official 
policy  for  solution  of  housing  problems  of 
low-income  families,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  national  plan  for  slum 
clearance.   The  analysis  will  be  based  on 
technical  and  financial  aspects  of  the  plan, 
and  will  investigate  the  compatibility  of 
housing  demands  implied  by  the  plan  with 
the  potential  supply  of  public  capital 
available  for  housing.   (JH) 


225.   HOUSING,  INSTRUMENT  OF  URBANIZATION 
(FRANCE) 

(a)  Michel  Ducharme.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Subject  for  Reflexion  No.  54  by 
Secretariat  des  Missions  d'Urbanisme 
et  d1 Habitat,  Siege  Social,  11,  rue 
Chardin,  Paris  16e,  France,  n.  d.  , 
15  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  an  urban  housing 
policy  designed  to  promote  urbanization 
of  the  population  in  an  optimum  manner. 
The  researcher  stresses  two  aims  of  an 
urban  housing  policy:   (1)  to  ensure  that 
housing  structures  are  not  artificial,  but 
geared  to  the  birth  and  development  of 
solvent  demand  for  accomodation;  (2)  to 
ensure  that  housing  is  used  as  a  means  of 
urbanization.   Using  Abidjan,  capital  of 
the  Ivory  Coast,  as  an  example,  the 
researcher  describes  the  problems  of  a 
rapidly  growing  city  in  a  traditionally 
rural  area.   Rural  immigrants  hold  on  to 
their  old  way  of  life  long  after  they  have 
settled  in  Abidjan.   The  city  can  hasten 
their  adjustment  to  an  urban  way  of  life 
by  providing:   (1)  new  social  relations 
based  no  longer  on  the  family  or  racial 
community  but  on  joint  use  of  urban  equip- 
ment; (2)  frequent  uses  of  the  social 
amenities  incident  to  housing,  especially 
cultural  centers;  (3)  the  habit  of  living 
in  good  urban  surroundings  whose  functional 
role  should  have  precedence  over  the 
decorative  aspect,  without  precluding  the 
latter.   The  pattern  of  housing  can  help 


ease  immigrants  into  urban  life.   Sponta- 
neous housing,  which  is  the  result  of 
immediate  needs,  takes  the  form  of  a  more 
or  less  disorderly  agglomeration  of 
buildings  around  common  courtyards.   This 
courtyard  represents  the  essential  basis, 
easing  the  psychological  transition  of 
the  immigrants  from  villagers  to  towns- 
people and  persists  into  traditional 
housing.   Housing  in  the  European  pattern 
is  valuable  to  the  whole  community  as  a 
district  nucleus  and  for  its  role  as  an 
example  of  good  housing,  creating  pride 
in  the  community.   (HBK) 


226.   HOUSING  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDY  IN 
ISRAEL:   RESEARCH  REPORT  1966-1968 

(a)  A.  Paldi  and  H.  Darin-Drabkin. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  the  Department 

of  Economic  and  Sociological  Research, 
Ministry  of  Housing,  26  D  St.  Hakirya, 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  July,  1968,  128  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  State  of 
Israel,  Ministry  of  Housing,  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  and  Sociological 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  compile  information  on  housing 
and  environmental  studies  made  recently 
in  Israel  and  on  other  studies  still  in 
preparation.   This  report  contains  synopses 
of  research  projects  completed  in  1966-67 
or  currently  in  process.   The  synopses 
provide  the  titles  of  the  studies,  the 
investigators,  the  researching  organizations, 
and  brief  statements  of  the  purpose  of  the 
research.   Part  I  reports  on  housing 
research,  dealing  specifically  with  housing 
standards,  markets,  and  industry;  housing 
patterns,  needs  of  different  population 
groups,  financing  methods,  residential 
construction,  taxes,  land  market  and  policy, 
and  socioeconomic  policy.   Part  II  is  con- 
cerned with  projects  in  rehabilitation 
areas,  including  general  surveys,  socio- 
logical studies,  economic  research,  and 
criteria  for  rehabilitation  area  program- 
ming.  Part  III  examines  environmental 
studies  of  neighborhoods,  both  the  socio- 
physical  aspects  and  feasibility  of  neigh- 
borhood services.  Urban  environmental 
studies  are  reviewed  in  Part  IV.   These 
include  general  surveys;  social  and  demo- 
graphic research;  and  studies  on  local 
economic  structure,  urban  infrastructure, 
urban  services  and  centers,  transportation, 
and  special  factors  in  urban  development. 
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Part  V  describes  regional  and  national 
environment  studies,  which  examine  regional 
and  national  settlement  structures,  region- 
al integration,  and  regional  systems  of 
services  and  transportation.   (SD) 


•  EDUCATION 


227.   HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION: 
BAMAKO,  MALI 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Illustrated  Subject  No.  56  by 
Secretariat  des  Missions  d'Urbanisme 
et  d'Habitat,  Siege  Social,  11,  rue 
Chardin,  Paris  16e,  France,  n.  d., 
8  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   Reprinted 
from  Architecture  d 'Aujourd'hui,  No. 
140.   (c)  S.E.T.A.P.  (Paris),  Tekhne 
(Brussels),  under  sponsorship  of 
European  Development  Fund.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  illustrated  pamphlet  depicts 
the  vast  educational  complex  the  Mali 
government  has  constructed  to  meet  national 
needs  for  university  and  secondary  educa- 
tion.  It  was  built  to  complement  the  bush 
schools  spread  throughout  the  territory 
for  primary  education.   The  building  proj- 
ect was  financed  by  the  European  Develop- 
ment Fund,  and  was  designed  to  consider 
the  constraints  of  teaching  programs, 
climatic  conditions,  budget  restrictions, 
and  maintenance  of  low  operation  costs. 
The  project  also  aimed  at  training  ex- 
perienced local  workers.   Thus  new  building 
techniques  had  to  be  developed  in  light  of 
local  conditions.   The  weight  of  reinforced 
concrete  frame  and  prefabricated  units  was 
determined  by  the  limits  of  manual  hoisting. 
Each  unit  was  designed  to  be  molded  by 
unskilled  labor.   The  complex  represents 
a  significant  contribution  to  an  African 
style  of  architecture.   (SD) 


•  HEALTH 


228.   TOWN  PLANNING  FOR  THE  DISABLED: 
OUTDOOR  MOBILITY  (SWEDEN) 

(a)  Tommy  Olsson.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Report  7:1969,  1969,  76  s.   Avail- 
able from  Svensk  Byggtjanst,  Box 


1403,  S-lll  84  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
12  kr.  per  copy.   (c)  National 
Swedish  Institute  for  Building  Research, 
for  the  Swedish  Ministry  for  Social 
Affairs.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  extent  to  which  the 
urban  environment  is  accessible  to  the 
disabled.   The  survey  provides  information 
on  the  disabled  with  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing:  number  of  moves,  i.e.,  number  of 
chains  of  movements,  destinations,  and 
stages  per  person  interviewed;  destinations 
visited;  means  of  transport  used;  difficul- 
ties in  moving  around  in  the  town  center 
and  suburban  areas;  need  of  help  and  chances 
of  obtaining  it;  and  social  situation. 

Method.   Telephone  interviews  were  held 
with  133  disabled  persons  in  Stockholm. 
The  control  group  consisted  of  adult  mem- 
bers of  complete  families  with  children 
born  in  1959  or  later.   Persons  interviewed 
were  asked  to  describe  the  different  moves 
they  had  made  on  a  particular  day  and  to 
answer  questions  about  the  different  factors 
affecting  possibilities  of  moving  themselves. 

Findings.   Over  25  percent  of  the  persons 
interviewed  (excluding  those  who  are  ill) 
had  not  moved  at  all  during  the  test  day. 
Those  in  wheel  chairs  moved  the  least, 
while  those  in  the  control  group  moved  the 
most.   Disabled  persons  who  were  employed 
moved  more  than  those  who  were  not  employed. 
Public  transportation  was  difficult  for 
all  groups  of  the  disabled,  and  many 
depended  upon  cars  as  their  only  source  of 
transportation.   Cars  are  a  decisive  factor 
when  examining  disabled  persons'  possibili- 
ties of  getting  around,  and  their  importance 
increases  the  greater  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability.  It  is  easier  for  the  disabled 
to  move  in  suburbs  than  in  the  central 
city. 

The  researcher  also  discusses  possible 
ways  of  making  the  disabled  more  mobile: 
development  of  heavy-duty  wheelchairs  that 
can  be  combined  with  traffic;  inclusion  of 
ramps  to  supplement  flights  of  steps,  often 
used  where  pedestrian  and  motor  traffic 
are  segregated;  and  state  subsidies  for 
purchase  of  invalid  vehicles  for  disabled 
persons  who  can  drive  but  are  unemployed. 
The  researcher  also  urges  that  the  design 
stage  of  any  urban  planning  be  preceded 
by  a  systematic  review  of  the  physical 
environment  and  the  needs  of  the  disabled. 
Measures  by  which  the  urban  environment 
might  be  more  accessible  to  all  inhabitants 
should  be  outlined.   (HBK) 
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•  RECREATION 


229.  PLANNING  TOURIST  AND  RECREATION 
AREAS  IN  THE  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 
OF  RUMANIA 

(a)  C.  Spiride,  Gh.  Iacovescu,  and 
Adriana  Popp.   (b)  Completed  in  1969. 
(c)  Studies  and  Design  Institute  for 
Building,  Architecture,  and  Planning, 
Regional  Planning  Section,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Rumanian  State 
Committee  for  Building,  Architecture, 
and  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  identify  and  analyze  the  areas 
of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Rumania 
which  could  be  developed  for  tourist  and 
bathing  purposes.   The  outline  presented 
is  to  be  followed  in  the  planning  of 
tourist  and  recreation  zones. 

Findings.   This  study  is  based  on  previous 
research  by  the  Institute  for  Building, 
Architecture,  and  Planning  in  the  same 
area.   The  researchers  identified  tourist 
and  balneary  regions  and  zones  in  Rumania, 
suggesting  specific  areas  for  investment 
and  equipment.   Principal  tourist  roads 
were  also  identified  and  a  graph  was 
constructed.   (HBK) 


V.  Land  Use  and  Transportation 


•  URBAN  DESIGN 


230.   MAINZ-LERCHENBERG  (GERMANY) 

(a)  Arne  Strassberger  (ed.).   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
title,  Mainz-Lerchenberg:   Investiga- 
tion of  the  Development  of  Plans  for 
Urban  Building,  by  Stadtebauinstitut 
(Institute  for  Urban  Planning) , 
Niirnberg,  Germany,  February,  1968, 
133  pp. ,  incl.  63  drawings  and  14 
photographs.   Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  Stadtebauinstitut  Niirnberg  e.V.  , 
under  sponsorship  of  Bundesminister 
fur  Wohnungswesen  and  Stadtebau 
(Federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Building).   (d)  None. 


Problem.   To  create  a  new  housing  develop- 
ment (Mainz-Lerchenberg)  southwest  of 
Mainz,  Germany,  within  the  framework  of 
a  series  of  demonstration  projects  for 
urban  building.   The  development  is  to 
contain  about  10,000  persons,  drawn  from 
low-  to  upper-middle-income  groups. 

Method.   The  idea  for  the  housing  develop- 
ment Mainz-Lerchenberg  was  conceived  in 
1962  to  commemorate  the  2,000th  anniversary 
of  Mainz  in  a  meaningful  and  lasting  way. 
Studies  were  conducted  by  an  interdisci- 
plinary group  of  engineers,  scientists, 
architects,  and  city  planners,  whose 
findings  were  coordinated  and  evaluated 
by  the  Institute  for  Urban  Building.   This 
book  contains  detailed  information  on 
the  arrangement  of  housing  which  was  to 
be  divided  into  three  main  groups  of 
dwellings  with  easy  access  to  a  homogeneous 
arrangement  of  green  spaces  and  to  the 
scenic  environment;  underground  garages, 
direct  highway  connection  to  Mainz;  schools 
situated  so  that  children  need  not  cross 
traffic  arteries;  a  central  heating  plant; 
and  a  centrally  located  shopping  center. 
The  book  also  contains  reproductions  of 
detailed  plans  for  each  group  of  dwellings 
with  data  on  the  economy  of  water  supply, 
wastewater  disposal,  heating,  and  electri- 
cal systems;  demography  of  the  area;  and 
parks,  playgrounds,  and  sports  areas. 
Housing  ranges  from  one-family  to  multi- 
story apartment  houses,  with  detailed  data 
on  space"  per  person  and  architects'  drawings 
of  room  arrangements  and  land  use  to 
accomodate  centralized  utilities. 

Findings.   When  the  natural,  organic 
growth  of  a  city  is  compressed  into  a 
building  effort  of  three  to  four  years, 
the  danger  of  an  accumulation  of  errors  is 
almost  inevitable.   Only  by  observing  a 
high  degree  of  precision  in  integrating 
a  complex  organizational  scheme  can  such 
a  project  succeed.   The  lesson  learned 
from  the  demonstration  project  Mainz- 
Lerchenberg  is  the  need  of  one  unifying 
idea  (or  person)  that  carries  the  project. 
At  the  start  of  a  project,  working  files 
should  be  set  up,  which  would  contain 
information  on  studies,  planning,  confer- 
ences, and  documentation.   This  file  would 
allow  an  overall  view  at  all  times  of  the 
status  of  the  work  and  inevitable  changes. 
In  the  case  of  Mainz-Lerchenberg,  data  had 
to  be  evaluated  twice  because  changes  in 
planning  had  occurred  and  were  not  properly 
communicated.   It  is  also  essential  that 
at  the  start  of  a  demonstration  project, 
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the  project's  idea  be  clearly  defined  and 
adhered  to  during  all  preliminary  studies. 
Landscape  architects  should  be  consulted 
for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  should 
later  be  members  of  each  work  group.   (UW) 


comparable  areas  in  England.   (SIE) 


•  TRANSPORTATION—HIGHWAYS 


TRANSPORTATION— GENERAL 


231.   AGGRESSION  ON  THE  ROAD  (UNITED 
KINGDOM) 

(a)  M.  H.  Perry.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  as  Aggression  on  the  Road. 
A  Pilot  Study  of  Behavior  in  the 
Driving  Situation,  by  Travistock 
Publications,  London,  1968,  138  pp. 
30  s.  per  copy.   (c)  Individual 
research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  influence  of 
aggressive  behavior  in  drivers  on  the  road 
accident  problem. 


Method, 


Drivers  were  tested  in  an  effort 


to  determine  if  there  are  suitable  methods, 
other  than  driving  tests  which  merely 
measure  skills  in  car-handling,  that  could 
be  used  to  assess  the  capabilities  of 
drivers.   The  author  also  reviewed  the 
possibilities  of  retraining  and  re-testing 
those  drivers  who  are  repeatedly  involved 
in  accidents,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
accident  problem.   (MEL) 


232.   CHILD  ACCIDENTS  IN  SCOTLAND 

(a)  M.  S.  Walker  and  M.  H.  Milloy. 

(b)  In  process.   Completion  expected 
in  1969.   (c)  British  Ministry  of 
Transport,  Road  Research  Laboratory, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Child  pedestrian  accidents  are 
being  studied  in  five  cities  in  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and 
Paisley)  with  particular  reference  to 
social,  economic,  and  housing  conditions, 
in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  varia- 
tions in  social  conditions  on  child  accident 
rates. 

Method.   Child  pedestrian  accident  data  have 
already  been  collected  for  the  years  1963- 
1966  for  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.   Informa- 
tion gathered  will  be  coded  and  stored  on 
punch  cards  in  order  to  simplify  analysis. 
The  data  obtained  from  the  work  in  Scotland 
will  be  compared  with  that  obtained  from 


233.  SURVEY  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  ROAD 
INDUSTRY  AND  ROAD  USAGE  IN  URBAN 
AND  RURAL  AREAS 

(a)  R.  Burton,  K.  Wilson,  and  B.  E. 
Fernie.   (b)  In  process.   Completion 
expected  in  1969.   (c)  South  African 
Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research,  National  Institute  for 
Road  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  first  part  of  this  study  is 
concerned  with  current  road  usage  in  South 
Africa  in  terms  of  vehicle-miles  traveled 
per  annum  by  different  types  of  vehicles 
and  by  category  of  road.   The  distribution 
of  traffic  concentration,  in  terms  of  road 
mileage  with  different  average  daily  traf- 
fic values  per  category  of  road,  is  being 
determined.   Rural  and  urban  road  networks 
are  being  examined  separately.   In  the 
urban  area,  an  estimate  has  been  made  of 
the  total  length  of  different  classes  of 
street:   for  the  rural  areas,  a  population 
frame  of  rural  roads  is  being  prepared 
from  maps  supplied  by  the  provincial  road 
engineers.   Traffic  flows  on  roads  in 
Natal  are  being  analyzed  to  determine  the 
size  of  sample  required  for  further,  more 
detailed  counts. 

The  second,  more  general,  part  of  the  study 
is  providing  background  information  to 
assist  in  research  planning.   It  includes 
such  aspects  as  the  usage  of  the  existing 
road  system,  the  estimation  of  future  road 
needs,  and  problems  of  road  financing.   A 
forecast  of  future  road  needs  has  been  made 
and  it  is  estimated  that  a  total  expenditure 
of  about  $10,600  million  will  be  necessary 
over  the  next  two  decades.   A  review  of 
the  principles  of  road  finance  has  been 
made  and  a  study  of  road  financing  in 
South  Africa  is  about  to  begin.   The  in- 
vestigation is  being  extended  by  making  a 
study  of  the  cost  of  providing  and  main- 
taining different  standards  of  roads  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  vehicle  operations. 
(SIE) 
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234.   WEST  LONDON  AREA  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 
EXPERIMENT 

(a)  B.  M.  Cobbe,  G.  Mitchell,  D.  A. 
B.  Williams,  and  F.  B.  Green.   (b) 
In  process.   Completion  expected  March, 
1970.   Six  reports  have  been  issued: 

(1)  F.  V.  Webster  and  B.  M.  Cobbe, 
Traffic  Signals,  as  Road  Research 
Technical  Paper  No.  56,  by  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1966. 

(2)  J.  S.  Hillier,  "Glasgow  Experi- 
ment in  Area  Traffic  Control,"  Traffic 
Engineering  and  Control,  Vol.  7,  No. 
8,  pp.  502-509,  December,  1965,  and 
Vol.  7,  No.  9,  pp.  569-571,  January, 
1966.   (3)  J.  A.  Hillier  and  R.  S. 
Lott,  "Area  Control  of  Traffic:   A 
Method  of  Linking  Traffic  Signals 

to  Minimize  Delay,"  Theme  5,  8th 
International  Study  Week,  Barcelona, 
1966.   (4)  B.  M.  Cobbe,  "Development 
of  Traffic  Signals  for  Area  Traffic 
Control,"  Traffic  Engineering  and 
Control,  Vol.  5,  No.  9,  pp.  543-546, 
January,  1965.   (5)  B.  M.  Cobbe, 
"Questions  and  Answers  on  West  London 
Traffic  Scheme,"  Traffic  Engineering 
and  Control,  Vol.  7,  No.  9,  pp.  562- 
565,  January,  1966.   (6)  B.  M.  Cobbe, 
"Area  Control  of  Traffic:   West  London 
Experiment,"  Theme  5,  8th  International 
Study  Week,  Barcelona,  1966.   (c) 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ministry  of  Transport,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Ministry  of 
Technology.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  and  install  a  system 
and  its  associated  equipment,  including 
closed  circuit  television,  for  control  of 
traffic  by  computer  in  the  area  of  West 
London  and  to  evaluate  the  overall  effi- 
ciency of  such  a  system  for  use  in  urban 
areas.   The  area  covers  about  six  square 
miles  and  includes  70  to  80  sets  of  traf- 
fic lights.   (SIE) 
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235.   JOURNEYS  TO  WORK  (UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  Ray  Thomas.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
PEP  (Political  and  Economic  Planning) , 
An  Independent  Research  Organization, 
12  Upper  Belgrave  St.,  London  S.W.I, 


England,  as  Vol.  XXXIV  No.  504 
Planning,  November,  1968,  84  pp. 
7s.  6  d.  per  copy.   Available  in 
the  United  States  from  CED  (Committee 
for  Economic  Development) ,  477  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10022.   (c) 
PEP  (Political  and  Economic  Planning) , 
An  Independent  Research  Organization, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Leverhulme 
Trust.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  financial  and 
economic  problems  associated  with  journeys 
to  work  in  the  central  business  districts 
of  major  urban  areas.   The  researcher  con- 
centrated his  study  on  London  rail,  car, 
and  bus  traffic  during  peak  and  non-peak 
periods.   He  discusses  the  economics  of 
journeys  to  work  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  public  transport  operator  and  also  the 
distribution  of  population  relative  to 
the  distribution  of  employment. 

Findings.   Buses  spread  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation most  equally  between  peak  and 
non-peak  periods  and  should  be  given 
priority  over  other  vehicles  at  peak  periods. 
Some  kind  of  price  mechanism,  such  as  high 
parking  meter  rates  or  a  tax  on  private 
parking  facilities,  should  be  used  to 
discourage  commuting  by  car  to  central 
business  districts.   (HBK) 
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236.   THE  REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 
ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  ENGLAND 
(THE  MAUD  REPORT) 

(a)  Lord  Redclif f e-Maud,  Derek 
Senior,  and  others.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
in  three  volumes  by  Her  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office,  Atlantic  House, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  London  E.C.I, 
England,  1969.   Available  in  the 
United  States  from  Sales  Section, 
British  Information  Services  845 
Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10022. 
Volume  I:   Report  of  the  Commission, 
Cmnd.  4040.  h   2,  or  $7.50  per  copy. 
Volume  II:   Memorandum  of  Dissent 
by  Mr.  D.  Senior,  Cmnd.  4040-1. 
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fe  1-7  s.-6  d.  ,  or  $5.40  per  copy. 
Volume  III:   Research  Appendices, 
Cmnd.  4040-11.   fe  1-17  s.-6  d.  ,  or 
$6.75  per  copy.   A  short  version  of 
the  Report  is  published  under  the 
title  Local  Government  Reform,  Cmnd. 
4039.   3s.  6  d. ,  or  $.80  per  copy. 
(c)  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Govern- 
ment in  England.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  11-member  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Government  in  England,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Redclif f e-Maud,  was 
set  up  in  May,  1966,  "to  consider  the 
structure  of  local  government  in  England, 
outside  Greater  London,  in  relation  to 
its  existing  functions;  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  authorities  and  bound- 
aries, and  for  functions  and  their  division, 
having  regard  to  the  size  and  character  of 
areas  in  which  these  can  be  most  effectively 
exercised  and  the  need  to  sustain  a  viable 
system  of  local  democracy;  and  to  report." 
Its  work  was  completed  in  June,  1969,  with 
the  publication  of  three  volumes.   The 
first  contains  the  detailed  report  by  ten 
of  the  eleven  members.   Volume  II,  commis- 
sion member  Derek  Senior's  "memorandum  of 
dissent,"  comprises  a  set  of  proposals  as 
detailed  and  comprehensive  as  the  main 
report.   The  third  volume  includes  seven 
research  studies  undertaken  by  the  Royal 
Commission. 

Findings.   The  Maud  Report  recommends  that 
England  (outside  London)  be  divided  into 
61  new  local  government  areas  (each  covering 
town  and  country)  grouped  into  eight 
provinces.   In  58  of  these  local  government 
areas,  single  authorities,  called  unitary 
authorities,   would  be  responsible  for  all 
services.   In  the  three  very  large  and,  for 
some  purposes,  indivisible  metropolitan 
areas  around  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester,  responsibility  for  services 
would  be  divided  in  each  case  between  two 
tiers:   a  metropolitan  authority  whose  key 
functions  would  be  planning,  transportation, 
and  major  development,  and  a  number  of 
metropolitan  district  authorities  whose 
key  functions  would  be  education,  the 
personal  social  services,  health,  and 
housing.   There  would  be  20  metropolitan 
districts  in  all — seven  in  the  Birmingham, 
four  in  the  Liverpool,  and  nine  in  the 
Manchester  area.   These  61  new  local  govern- 
ment areas  would  be  grouped,  together 
with  Greater  London,  in  eight  provinces, 
each  with  its  own  provincial  council. 
Provincial  Councils  should  be  elected  by 
the  authorities  for  the  unitary  and 


metropolitan  areas  (including,  in  the 
southeast,  the  Greater  London  authorities), 
but  would  include  coopted  members.   The 
key  function  of  these  councils  would  be 
to  establish  the  provincial  strategy  and 
planning  framework  within  which  the  main 
authorities  must  operate.   They  would 
replace  the  present  regional  economic 
planning  councils  and  collaborate  with 
central  government  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  each  province. 

Within  the  58  unitary  areas,  and  wherever 
they  are  wanted  within  the  three  metro- 
politan areas,  local  councils  would  be 
elected  to  represent  and  communicate  the 
wishes  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in 
all  matters  of  special  concern  to  the 
inhabitants.   These  local  councils  would, 
at  the  outset,  succeed  the  existing  county 
borough,  borough,  urban  district,  and 
parish  councils,  though  provision  would 
be  made  for  later  adjustment  of  their 
areas.   The  only  duty  of  the  local  council 
would  be  to  represent  local  opinion,  but 
it  would  have  the  right  to  be  consulted 
on  matters  of  special  interest  to  its 
inhabitants  and  have  the  power  to  do  for 
the  local  community  a  number  of  things 
best  done  locally.   It  could  also  play  a 
part  in  some  of  the  main  local  government 
services,  on  a  scale  appropriate  to  its 
resources  and  subject  to  the  agreement 
of  the  main  authority.   Thus  the  country 
is  divided  at  three  levels:   provincial — 
to  set  the  strategic  framework  in  which 
the  operational  authorities  must  work; 
operational — for  local  government  services 
(single-tier  in  58  areas,  two-tier  in 
three  areas) ;  and  local — to  represent 
local  communities. 

The  commission  maintains  that  a  local 
government  system  of  this  kind,  replacing 
the  present  fragmented  system  of  1,200 
authorities — 79  county  boroughs,  45  coun- 
ties, 227  non-county  boroughs,  449  urban 
districts,  and  410  rural  districts — would 
eliminate  four  basic  faults  in  the  existing 
structure:   (1)  the  failure  of  local 
government  areas  to  match  the  pattern  of 
life  and  work  in  modern  England;  (2)  the 
impossibility  of  planning  development 
and  transportation  properly  when  England 
is  divided  between  county  boroughs  and 
counties,  separating  town  from  country; 

(3)  the  splitting  up  of  services  within 
each  county  between  the  county  council  and 
a  number  of  county  district  councils;  and  i 

(4)  the  small  size  of  many  local  authori- 
ties which  prevents  them  from  employing 
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the  highly  qualified  manpower  and  technical 
equipment  that  modern  services  need. 

For  each  part  of  England,  the  Commission 
struck  a  balance  of  advantage  between  a 
number  of  considerations — in  particular, 
the  pattern  of  living,  the  requirements 
of  democracy  and  efficiency,  and  present 
local  government  boundaries.   The  61  new 
local  government  areas  which  result  are 
grouped  in  eight  provinces  as  follows: 
North  East  (5  unitary  authorities) ,  York- 
shire (10),  North  West  (7  and  2  metropolitan 
areas),  West  Midlands  (5  and  1  metropolitan 
area),  East  Midlands  (4),  South  West  (8), 
East  Anglia  (4) ,  and  South  East  (17  and 
the  metroplitan  area  of  London). 

In  contrast  to  the  present  situation,  the 
Commission  believes  that  the  new  system  of 
local  government  would  offer  four  special 
and  substantial  gains.   (1)  Better  ser- 
vices:  The  problems  of  the  environment 
could  be  tackled  as  a  whole  rather  than 
piecemeal.   Siting  of  homes  and  places  of 
work  would  be  considered  by  a  single 
responsible  authority  over  a  wider  area 
than  at  present  and  could  be  planned  to 
match  real  need.   The  present  conflict 
between  town  and  country  now  represented 
by  separate  authorities,  could  be  recon- 
ciled.  Outside  the  universities  education 
calls  for  coordinated  local  administration. 
Primary,  grammar,  and  comprehensive  schools, 
further  education  colleges,  polytechnics, 
and  colleges  of  education  would  for  the 
most  part  be  in  the  charge  of  one  authority 
in  each  part  of  England.   Thus,  78  authori- 
ties (58  unitary  and  20  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts) would  replace  the  present  280  bodies. 
Everywhere  a  single  authority  would  be 
responsible  not  only  for  all  the  various 
personal  social  services  (e.g.,  care  of 
the  homeless,  care  of  the  handicapped, 
child-care,  welfare,  child  guidance,  mental 
health,  social  work,  and  home  help),  but 
also  the  intimately  related  services  of 
education,  health,  and  housing.   This  could 
open  the  way  for  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive family  service.   More  than  1,000 
housing  authorities  would  be  replaced  by 
81.   In  the  58  unitary  areas,  one  authority 
would  be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of 
housing  and  planning;  and  in  each  of  the 
three  metropolitan  areas,  the  metropolitan 
authority  would  secure  a  common  housing 
policy,  while  strong  district  councils  would 
be  responsible  for  most  building  and  all 
management.   (2)  Better  use  of  resources: 
Changes  in  the  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment cannot  of  themselves  increase  the 


supply  of  scarce  and  highly  qualified  man- 
power but  they  do  make  possible  its  better 
and  more  economic  use.   The  full  use  of 
new  and  developing  management  techniques, 
computers,  and  other  equipment  would  be 
brought  within  reach  of  all  authorities. 
Thus  the  public  would  be  able  to  obtain 
increasing  value  for  the  money  spent  on 
its  behalf  by  local  government.   This 
would  make  it  easier  to  meet  growing 
demands  for  services  without  spending 
proportionately  more  of  the  national  wealth. 
(3)  Adaptability:   As  time  passes,  the 
provincial  councils  would  be  in  a  position 
to  foresee  and  provide  for  any  changes  in 
structure  called  for  by  the  growth  or 
movement  of  industry  or  population,  by 
technological  advance,  and  by  alterations 
in  social  habits.   (4)  Strengthening 
democracy:   There  would  be  a  shift  of 
power  and  responsibility  from  central 
government  to  stronger  local  authorities 
and  consequently  a  better  balance  and  more 
meaningful  dialogue  between  local  and 
central  government.   People  would  be  given 
fresh  encouragement  to  take  part  in  the 
democratic  process.   Under  the  new  system 
it  would  become  possible  to  liberate  local 
authorities  from  their  present  excessive 
dependence  on  central  funds,  and  to  transfer 
to  local  authorities  sources  of  revenue 
which  are  now  the  preserve  of  the  national 
government.   This  would  make  a  decisive 
contribution  to  the  vitality  and  efficiency 
of  the  new  local  government  system.   The 
scale  of  the  new  authorities  would  make 
it  reasonable  to  consider  bringing  the 
National  Health  Service  within  the  framework 
of  local  democracy. 

No  single  system  of  local  authority  manage- 
ment is  stressed,  but  the  Commission  lays 
down  two  broad  principles:   (1)  Integration: 
The  different  aspects  of  a  local  authority's 
work  are  to  be  looked  at  as  a  whole.   For 
this  there  should  be  a  central  committee, 
however  named,  to  advise  the  council  on 
its  strategy  and  priorities,  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  service  committees,  weigh 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
measures  each  may  wish  to  adopt,  see  that 
their  policies  are  mutually  consistent, 
and  ensure  that  the  best  and  most  modern 
managerial  methods  are  adopted  in  each 
department  and  in  the  work  of  the  authority 
as  a  whole.   (2)  Delegation  to  officers: 
There  would  be  a  clearer  definition  of  the 
respective  roles  of  elected  member  and 
local  government  officer.   Members  would 
be  freed  from  detail  so  that  they  have 
time  for  study  and  the  determination  of 
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policy  questions.   Once  policies  are  settled 
their  day  to  day  running  would  be  left  to 
the  officers. 

Besides  the  new  map  and  structure,  the  Maud 
Report  makes  an  exhaustive  series  of  rec- 
ommendations, among  them  the  following: 
(1)  Membership:   Single-member  constituencies 
would  be  the  rule  for  both  main  authorities 
and  local  councils.   Each  main  authority 
would  have  a  maximum  of  75  elected  members. 
Each  local  council  would  have  a  maximum  of 
50  members  (members  could  serve  at  the 
same  time  both  on  a  main  authority  and  on  a 
local  council) .   Each  provincial  council 
would  be  elected  by  the  authorities  for 
the  unitary  and  metropolitan  areas,  on  the 
basis  of  two  members  for  the  first  250,000 
population,  and  one  member  for  each  addi- 
tional 250,000  or  part  of  250,000.   There 
would  also  be  members  coopted  from  outside 
local  government.   They  would  form  not  less 
than  20  percent  and  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  provincial  council.   They 
would  have  full  voting  powers.   (2)  Finance: 
Main  authorities  would  collect  local  coun- 
cils' taxes  with  their  own.   Provincial 
councils  would  raise  the  money  they  require 
through  the  main  authorities.   The  oppor- 
tunity must  be  taken  to  examine  and  remove 
the  shortcomings  of  the  present  local  taxa- 
tion system.   Although  the  tax  on  real 
estate  is  likely  to  remain  the  chief  source 
of  local  revenue,  local  government  would 
have  transferred  to  it  some  taxes  from 
central  government.   In  particular,  it 
needs  a  more  buoyant  and  elastic  tax  which 
grows  with  rising  affluence.   Capital 
expenditure  would  be  planned  as  a  rolling 
program  stretching  five  years  ahead.   Each 
authority  would  have  a  discretionary  margin 
within  a  comprehensive  investment  program. 
The  process  of  local  authority  borrowing 
should  be  simplified.   (3)  Transition: 
Reorganization  would  be  carried  out  simul- 
taneously over  the  whole  country.   (4)  Long 
term  change:   The  areas  determined  for 
main  authorities  or  local  councils  would 
be  established  for  five  years.   Thereafter, 
central  government  would  be  free  to  ini- 
tiate, and  provincial  councils  free  to 
propose,  changes  as  and  when  they  prove 
necessary. 

In  his  memorandum  of  dissent,  Derek  Senior 
disputes  both  the  functional  effectiveness 
and  the  democratic  viability  of  most  of 
the  all-purpose  units  proposed  by  his 
colleagues.   He  endorses  their  diagnosis 
and  some  of  their  principles,  but  contends 
that  their  purposes  cannot  be  achieved  by 


trying  to  impose  upon  England's  highly 
diversified  community  structure  a  pattern  of 
unitary  authorities  conforming  to  a  prede- 
termined range  of  population  size.   The 
right  approach,  he  suggests,  is  to  analyze 
the  facts  of  social  geography  in  relation 
both  to  the  demands  of  democracy  and  to  the 
requirements  (in  terms  of  area  as  well 
as  population)  of  the  various  functions 
local  government  would  be  able  to  discharge. 
This  approach  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  England  the  area- 
based  development  functions  (such  as 
planning,  transportation,  and  investment 
programing),  together  with  the  police,  fire 
and  education  services,  must  be  organized 
on  quite  a  different  scale  from  the 
population-based,  personal-service  functions 
(such  as  health,  welfare,  child  care,  and 
housing  management).   He  accordingly 
recommends  an  alternative  new  structure 
of  local  administration,  comprising  35 
directly-elected  regional  development 
authorities  and  148  directly-elected  dis- 
trict personal  service  authorities,  with 
possible  variations  in  less  populous  parts 
of  the  country  and  with  special  arrangements 
for  the  London  Metropolitan  Region.   In 
only  four  cases  would  the  same  authority 
exercise  both  development  and  personal 
service  functions.   Everywhere  else,  the 
regional  unit  would  be  composed  of  a 
number  of  district  units.   Each  type  of 
unit  would  have  its  own  independent  sphere 
of  responsibility  and  source  of  finance, 
but  there  would  be  built-in  provisions  for 
the  articulation  of  their  interlocking 
activities.   Each  regional  authority  would 
have  to  delegate  the  more  personal  and 
locally  variable  aspects  of  its  work  to 
district  officers  responsible  for  areas 
coterminous  with  its  component  district 
units  and  advised  by  committees  of  the 
district  authorities,  while  responsibility 
for  the  wider  and  less  personal  aspects 
of  district  functions  would  be  concentrated 
in  joint  organizations,  each  representing 
all  the  districts  within  one  region,  with 
their  own  staffs.  Among  the  advantages 
Mr.  Senior  claims  for  this  alternative 
structure  is  that  it  would  enable  "grass- 
roots" and  provincial  councils  to  concen- 
trate on  the  jobs  that  can  properly  be 
done  only  at  their  respective  levels: 
they  would  not  also  have  to  try  to  make 
up  for  the  functions  and  democratic  weak- 
nesses inherent  in  a  system  that  defines 
administrative  units  by  reference  to 
fixed  population  criteria,  rather  than 
to  the  geographical  scope  of  their  problems 
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and  to  the  coherence  of  the  communities 
they  represent.   (HBK) 


•  MANAGEMENT 


237.   THE  OMBUDSMAN,  CITIZENS  DEFENDER 
(UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  D.  C.  Rowat  (ed. ) .   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd. ,  40 
Museum  St.,  London  W.C.I,  England, 
1968,  384  pp.   50  s.  per  copy.   (c) 
Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  29  contributors  to  this 
volume  explain  how  the  ombudsman  actually 
works  and  discuss  whether  the  institution 
can  be  adapted  successfully  to  various 
constitutional  systems.   The  editor  sees 
the  ombudsman  scheme  as  an  important  new 
addition  to  the  armory  of  democracy  and 
predicts  that  eventually  it  will  become 
a  standard  part  of  governmental  machinery. 
(HBK) 


•  PLANNING 


238.   AMERICA  IN  THE  YEAR  2000.   (PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  THE  7th  INTERAMERICAN 
PLANNING  CONFERENCE.) 

(a)  See  below.   (b)  In  press.   The 
five  volumes  of  the  proceedings, 
described  below,  are  available  to 
participants  in  the  Congress  and  to 
Members  of  SIAP  at  a  special  pre- 
publication  price  of  $4.20.   To  all 
other  purchasers,  the  price  is  $7.00. 
Orders  should  be  placed  with  the 
Executive  Secretary,  Interamerican 
Planning  Society,  Box  1729,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico  00903.   In  Spanish. 
(c)  The  Interamerican  Planning 
Society.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   These  five  volumes  present 
the  papers  given  at  the  7th  Interamerican 
Planning  Congress  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  in 
October,  1968.   The  Congress  was  divided 
into  five  symposia,  each  headed  by  a 
director  who  worked  with  the  panelists 
during  an  18-month  preparatory  period, 
and  subsequently  served  as  editor  of 
his  part  of  the  proceedings. 


The  volumes  and  their  editors  are  as 
follows:   Horacio  Godoy,  Volume  I,  The 
Social  Situation  in  Latin  America  in  the 
Year  2000;  Kalman  Silvert ,  Volume  II, 
The  Prospects  for  National  and  Internation- 
al Politics;  Claudio  Veliz,  Volume  III, 
Integration  and  Development;  Harvey  Perloff 
and  Jorge  E.  Hardoy,  Volume  IV,  The  New 
Culture;  and  Jose  Donaive,  Volume  V, 
Demography  and  Planning.   (SK) 


239.   TOWARD  A  METHODOLOGY  FOR  REGIONAL 
PLANNING  (YUGOSLAVIA) 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
Phase  One  completed  and  report  is- 
sued under  the  above  title.   Avail- 
able from  Urbanisticne  institut  SRS, 
Dimiceva  12,  p.p.  346,  Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia,  n.  d. ,  n.  p.   No  price 
indicated.   (c)  American- Yugoslav 
Project  in  Regional  and  Urban  Plan- 
ning Studies,  Demonstration  Study  of 
Alternative  Patterns  of  Spatial 
Organization,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  State,  the  Yugoslav  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Cooperation  of  Scientific 
Research,  and  others.   (d)  14:2-337, 
372,  373,  405,  415;  15:2-255  and  265. 

Problem.   Subtitled  "The  Proposal  and 
Evaluation  of  Alternative  Patterns  of 
Spatial  Organization  for  the  Ljubljana 
Urban  Region,"  this  two-volume  publication 
outlines  the  relationship  of  the  Demon- 
stration Study  of  Alternative  Patterns  of 
Spatial  Organization  of  the  Ljubljana  Urban 
Region  to  the  planning  structure  of 
Slovenia  and  offers  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  objectives  of  the  American-Yugoslav 
Project.   Its  publication  marks  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  phase  of  the  Demon- 
stration Study. 

Volume  I  contains  a  description  of  the 
complete  Demonstration  Study,  the  proposed 
methodology  for  regional  planning,  and 
the  work  program  necessary  for  completion 
of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  study. 
The  proposal  and  program  contain  a  pre- 
liminary recognition  of  conditions, 
trends,  policies,  problems,  and  extreme 
manifestations  in  the  study  area  in  the 
form  of  tables.   In  addition,  alternative 
plans  for  the  Ljubljana  urban  region  are 
presented  along  with  the  rationale  for 
their  synthesis.   Preliminary  evaluation 
methods  which  may  be  used  in  the  comparison 
of  alternative  spatial  patterns  with  sector 
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policies  within  the  framework  of  social 
values  are  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter. 
Finally,  a  schedule  for  the  completion  of 
the  Demonstration  Study  is  set  forth  with 
a  detailed  work  program  for  Phase  Two. 

Volume  II  contains  the  background  work 
which  provided  the  foundation  for  much  of 
Volume  I.   Two  chapters  by  Vladimir  Kokole 
deal  with  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
urban  region  and  the  criteria  for  defining 
the  region.   Two  chapters  by  Ben  Fisher 
are  directed  toward  an  ideal  planning 
procedure  and  a  range  of  methods  for  plan 
evaluation.   Vladimir  Frankovic ' s  study  of 
the  economic  possibilities  of  the  Ljubljana 
region  provides  a  basis  for  further  study 
within  the  employment  and  industrial 
sectors.   (HBK) 


240.   CITY  OF  THE  FUTURE  (GREECE) 

(a)  Myrto  Bogdanou.   (b)  Continuing 
project,  initiated  in  1960.   Recent 
reports  titled  "City  of  the  Future" 
have  appeared  in  Ekistics,  July,  1968, 
(Vol.  26,  No.  152)  and  June,  1969, 
(Vol.  27,  No.  163).   (c)  Athens 
Center  of  Ekistics,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  Athens  Technological  Organi- 
zation, Doxiadis  Associates,  and  the 
Ford  Foundation.   (d)  14:2-351. 

Problem.   This  project  studies  the  largest 
scale  of  human  settlements  and  is  mainly 
concerned  with  long-range  future  projections 
of  urban  development.   It  postulates  a  new 
era  of  dynamic  balance  within  a  worldwide 
urbanization  pattern,  an  "ecumenopolis," 
to  be  achieved  a  century  from  now.   This 
will  follow  a  "megalopolitan  era"  with  more 
and  larger  megalopolises  than  the  ones 
already  emerging.   The  approach  of  the 
projects  attempts  to  synthesize  a  consider- 
able number  of  partial  aspects  into  a 
general  perspective  on  the  basis  of  an 
ad  hoc  evolved  methodology. 

Work  during  1968-69  concentrated  mainly  on 
synthesis  of  results  achieved  so  far,  but 
additional  research  proceeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:   (1)  various  projections  for 
Ecumenopolis,  such  as  education,  health, 
and  energy;  (2)  configuration  of  Ecumenop- 
olis in  Europe,  the  Nile  Valley,  Southeast 
Asia,  and  China;  (3)  systems  analysis  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Megalopolis;  (4)  a  system 
of  classifying  stages  of  development;  (5) 
the  urban  development  of  Indonesia;  (6)  the 
habitability  of  areas,  present  and  future. 


The  most  recent  reports  on  this  project, 
as  presented  in  Ekistics,  June,  1969,  cover 
these  topics:   classification  of  countries 
in  terms  of  various  development  criteria; 
energy  projections  for  Ecumenopolis;  a 
systems  analysis  of  the  North  and  Central 
Great  Lakes  study  region;  considerations 
of  national  transportation  axes  within  the 
Great  Lakes  Megalopolis;  and  patterns  of 
Ecumenopolis  in  the  Nile  Valley,  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  Indonesia,  and 
New  Guinea.   (SD) 


241.   THE  CAPITAL  OF  GREECE 

(a)  G.  Papageorgiou.   (b)  A  continuing 
project,  first  reported  on  at  length 
in  a  book  entitled  Our  Capital  and 
Its  Future  published  in  1960.   Recent 
work  has  concentrated  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  second  book  revising  and 
extending  this  earlier  publication  and 
drawing  attention  to  changes  over 
the  intervening  years.   The  Greek 
version,  in  two  volumes,  is  now  com- 
plete.  Recent  reports  include  G. 
Papageorgiou,  "Athens  in  its  Histori- 
cal Setting"  and  "Comparisons  of 
Athens  with  Three  Other  Ancient 
Metropolises  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean," Ekistics,  July,  1968  (Vol. 
26,  No.  152);  and  "Comparison  of 
Athens  with  Six  Other  Metropolises 
of  Similar  Size  and  Function," 
Ekistics,  June,  1969  (Vol.  27,  No. 
163).   (c)  Athens  Center  of  Ekistics, 
under  sponsorship  of  Athens  Techno- 
logical Organization,  Doxiadis  Asso- 
ciates, and  the  Ford  Foundation, 
(d)  14:2-352. 

Problem.   This  project  examines  human 
settlement  in  the  "intermediate"  metropol- 
itan scale.   While  focusing  on  the  growth, 
structure,  and  future  possibilities  of 
Athens,  it  also  compares  this  case  with 
other  cities  in  the  range  of  1.5  to  5 
million  inhabitants  within  a  variety  of 
cultural  settings  and  development  levels. 
The  most  recent  report  compares  Athens  with 
six  other  cities  of  similar  size  and  func- 
tion.  Some  of  the  charts  in  the  report 
show  figures  from  15  metropolitan  cities, 
ranging  in  size  from  Tokyo  to  Stockholm. 
The  six  selected  for  more  detailed  compari- 
son (Bangkok,  Karachi,  Madrid,  Melbourne, 
Stockholm,  and  Toronto)  are  all  administra- 
tive and  trading  centers,  relatively  inde- 
pendent of  other  major  centers.   The  report 
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deals  with  the  method  of  determining 
metropolitan  boundaries,  location  of  popu- 
lation, income  and  employment,  central  area 
characteristics,  and  housing  conditions. 
(SD) 


242.   THE  HUMAN  COMMUNITY  (GREECE) 

(a)  Petros  Pappas.   (b)  A  continuing 
project,  initiated  in  1961.   Recent 
reports  include  J.  Virirakis,  "Place 
of  Residence  and  Place  of  Work," 
Ekistics,  July,  1968  (Vol.  26,  No. 
152) ;  and  "Minimum  Effort  as  a 
Determinant  of  the  Area,  Population, 
and  Density  of  Residential  Communi- 
ties," Ekistics,  June,  1969  (Vol. 
27,  No.  163).   (c)  Athens  Center  of 
Ekistics,  under  sponsorship  of  Athens 
Technological  Organization,  Doxiadis 
Associates,  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 
(d)  14:2-353. 

Problem.   This  project  involves  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  elements  of  human 
settlement  within  the  scale  of  the  historic 
"small  town,"  composed  of  around  7,000 
inhabitants.   This  size  is  suited  to  the 
preservation  of  human  values.   The  project 
focuses  on  communities  within  the  city  of 
Athens.   Most  of  the  work  during  the  current 
year  involved  synthesizing  the  studies  done 
thus  far,  for  the  purpose  of  better  identi- 
fying the  concept  of  communities,  their 
structure,  operation,  hierarchy,  and  satis- 
faction of  their  residents.   A  study  of 
the  minimum  effort  expended  by  residents 
to  meet  their  daily  needs  within  the  bounds 
of  their  community  is  now  in  progress. 
The  latest  report  by  J.  Virirakis,  dealing 
with  community  area,  population,  and  den- 
sity, comprises  the  first  part  of  the  study. 
It  examines  the  self-adaptability  of  spa- 
tial distribution  of  facilities  and  in- 
vestigates the  achievement  of  equilibrium 
among  various-sized  units  of  the  city. 
Other  parts  of  the  study,  now  in  an  advanced 
stage,  deal  with  configuration  of  the 
communities  and  their  hierarchical  depen- 
dence.  (SD) 


243.   THE  DISTASTEFUL  CHALLENGE  (IRELAND) 

(a)  C.  McCarthy.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
Dublin,  Ireland,  1968,  116  pp.   Price 


not  indicated.   (c)  Institute  of 
Public  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  critical  study  claims  there 
is  a  need  for  overall  social  change  in 
Ireland  to  permit  the  country  to  "rise 
above  second  rate."   It  explores  ways  and 
means  by  which  such  change  can  be  brought 
about,  with  particular  reference  to  insti- 
tutional changes  and  changes  in  public 
administration  techniques.   The  report 
covers  entrepreneurship,  public  services, 
public  enterprise,  centralization,  national 
planning,  cultural  factors,  and  political 
aspects.   (HBK) 


244.   PRINCIPLES  FOR  REGROUPING  AND  ORGANI- 
ZATION OF  RURAL  LOCALITIES  IN  THE 
SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC  OF  RUMANIA 

(a)  C.  Spriride,  Gh.  Iacovescu,  M. 
Possa,  and  E.  Pirvu.   (b)  Completed 
in  1968.   (c)  Studies  and  Design 
Institute  for  Building,  Architecture, 
and  Planning,  Regional  Planning 
Section,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Rumanian  State  Committee  for  Building, 
Architecture,  and  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  general  and  specific 
attributes  of  villages  in  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Rumania  in  order  to  establish 
principles  for  their  regrouping  and  organi- 
zation. 

Method.   The  research  was  conducted  in  two 
stages.   The  first  listed  the  principle 
characteristics  of  Rumanian  villages  such 
as  size,  form,  density  of  population, 
distance  between  villages,  and  degree  of 
endowment  and  equipment.   This  part  of  the 
study  was  based  on  regional  planning  designs 
concerned  with  the  development  of  villages. 
In  the  second  stage,  several  typical  villages 
were  examined  to  establish  the  principles 
of  regrouping  and  organization.   (HBK) 


245.   THE  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  CENTERS  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHAD  (AFRICA) 

(a)  M.  Zarhy.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  by  the  Institute  for  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel, 
n.  d.   (c)  Institute  for  Planning 
and  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  Conduct  a  preliminary  survey  to 
describe  and  define  existing  resources  of 
the  Republic  of  Chad,  and  assess  the 
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possibility  of  an  urbanization  study  of  the 
regions  and  towns. 

Method.   The  survey  collated  and  presented 
existing  data  on  geo-physical  characteris- 
tics, demographic  and  ethnic  distribution, 
administrative  structure,  resources  and 
economic  factors,  industrial  potential, 
communications  and  transport  networks  and 
building  technology  of  Chad. 

Findings.   Some  of  the  six  main  urban 
settlements  analyzed  already  show  growth 
of  "shanty  suburbs,"  which,  by  their 
nature,  are  almost  impossible  to  provide 
with  elementary  services.   In  the  light  of 
Israeli  experience,  it  is  recommended 
that  existing  ethnic  ties  not  be  broken 
up,  but  that  urban  settlement  be  encour- 
aged by  homogeneous  "micro-social"  groups. 
The  study  recommends  establishment  of  a 
central  planning  authority  to  develop 
comprehensive  plans  for  regional  and  urban 
development,  and  suggests  a  National  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  Regional  Planning 
Commission  be  created  to  carry  out  planning 
proposals  and  act  upon  privately  initiated 
projects.   (BK) 


Brief  Mention 


•  NEW  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  AND 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 


247.   SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 
DATA  BANK  (UNITED  KINGDOM) 

The  SSRC  Data  Bank  for  social  and  economic 
survey  data  was  established  at  Essex 
University  in  1967  under  a  fe  33,000  five- 
year  grant  by  the  Research  Council,  which 
recognized  the  opportunity  for  research 
into  techniques  of  data  collection,  stan- 
dardization, storage  and  secondary  analysis. 

The  intent  of  this  facility  is  to  acquire 
data  through  government,  commercial,  and 
academic  surveys.   A  large  proportion  of 
information  from  questionnaire  surveys, 
often  not  exploited  due  to  storage  prob- 
lems or  loss,  would  be  available  at  this 
Data  Bank  functioning  as  a  central  repos- 
itory.  Data  is  stored  on  magnetic  tape 
or  punched  cards  for  retrieval  by  computer 
or  mechanical  means. 

It  is  a  condition  of  SSRC  research  grants 
involving  a  survey,  that  any  suitable  data 
should  be  offered  to  the  Data  Bank;  the 
cost  of  preparing  material  for  the  Bank 
can  be  covered  by  the  SSRC.   A  leaflet, 
"Notes  for  Depositors,"  is  available 
from  the  Bank. 

For  further  information  write  A.  M.  Potter, 
Director,  SSRC  Data  Bank,  Essex  University, 
Wivenhoe  Park,  Colchester,  Essex,  England. 
(BK) 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES  AND  RELATED  ITEMS 


246.   THE  INTERNATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF 
COMPUTER  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 
SERVICES  1969  (UNITED  KINGDOM) 

This  new  directory  presents  information 
about  the  computer  and  information  system 
services  provided  to  outside  customers  by 
service  bureaus,  educational  and  research 
establishments,  consultants,  and  brokers 
in  more  than  60  countries.   It  lists  the 
names,  addresses,  telephone  numbers,  and 
principal  officers  of  institutions  and 
companies  together  with  such  data  as  ser- 
vices available,  types  of  computer  and 
capacity,  fields  of  experience,  training 
facilities,  and  operating  conditions. 

Published  by  Europa  Publications  Ltd. ,  18 
Bedford  Square,  London  W.C.I,  England, 
352  pp.   $15.00  per  copy.   (HBK) 


248.   BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  GUIDES  AND 
DIRECTORIES  IN  ISRAEL 

This  annotated  bibliography  is  intended 
for  use  by  industrialists,  economists, 
businessmen,  engineers,  and  scientists, 
as  a  means  of  access  to  sources  of  rele- 
vant information.   These  sources  comprise 
a  variety  of  directories,  year-books,  and 
surveys,  published  in  Israel.   The  first 
section  of  the  bibliography  is  in  English; 
the  second,  in  Hebrew. 

The  book  was  compiled  by  A.  Kutten  and 
published  by  Technion  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Foundation,  Ltd. ,  Senate  House 
Technion  City,  Haifa,  Israel,  1968.   Price 
not  indicated.   (HBK) 
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NEW  PERIODICALS 


249.   LANDSCAPE  RESEARCH  NEWS  (UNITED 
KINGDOM) 

This  quarterly  newsletter  of  the  Landscape 
Research  Group,  an  organization  to  promote 
study  of  and  research  into  the  landscape, 
was  first  published  in  August,  1968.   It 
is  designed  to  act  as  a  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  information  between  all  persons 
concerned  in  some  way  with  the  landscape 
as  human  environment.   Its  contents  include 
reports  on  and  notices  of  meetings,  confer- 
ences, publications,  research  programs, 
techniques,  methods,  and  equipment  in 
such  fields  as  perception,  sociology,  land 
surveying,  ecology,  conservation,  recrea- 
tion, agriculture,  forestry,  industry, 
land-use  planning,  education,  legislation, 
and  information  handling. 

For  further  information,  write  A.  C.  Murray, 
Editor,  Landscape  Research  Group,  Walden 
House  (Rm.  1005),  24  Cathedral  Place, 
London  E.C.4,  England.   Subscriptions  are 
free  with  a  fe  2  annual  membership  in  the 
Landscape  Research  Group.   (HBK) 


250.   STATISTICAL  NEWS  (UNITED  KINGDOM) 

The  Central  Statistical  Office  (CSO) 
initiated  this  quarterly  publication  in 
May,  1968.   Its  purpose  is  to  foster 
greater  communication  between  suppliers, 
producers,  and  users  of  statistics.   A 
cumulative  index  is  provided  to  enhance 
its  use  as  a  reference  source. 

Available  from  Her  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office,  Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct, 
London  E.C.I,  or  the  Central  Statistical 
Office,  Whitehall,  London  S.W.I.   Price 
not  indicated.   (BK) 
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I.  Physical  Environment 


•  GENERAL  ENVIRONMENT 


251.   THE  ROLE  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  SERVICES 
IN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  AFRICA 

(a)  E.  A.  Bernard  and  Ayo  Ogunsheye. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  title,  Report  on  the  Seminar 
on  the  Role  of  Meteorological  Ser- 
vices in  Economic  Development  in 
Africa,  U.  N.  Document  E/CN.  14/429, 
by  the  United  Nations,  November, 
1968,  13  pp.  +  appendices.   Avail- 
able from  Sales  Section,  Publishing 
Service,  United  Nations,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10017,  and  Sales  Section, 
United  Nations  Office,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  United  Nations,  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa,  under  sponsorship  of 

the  world  Meteorological  Organization. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  report  the  recommendations  of 
a  seminar  organized  to  highlight  the  ways 
in  which  meteorology  can  contribute  to 
economic  development  in  Africa. 

Findings.   Natural  resources,  including 
human  resources,  plant  and  animal  resources, 
agriculture  and  animal  resources,  and 
hydroelectric  resources,  are  closely 
related  to  meteorological  processes.   Since 
climate  affects  other  natural  resources, 
it  must  be  given  full  consideration  in 
any  plan  for  development.   Participants 
in  the  seminar  gave  special  attention  to 
the  role  of  meteorology  in  economic  devel- 
opment, agriculture,  water  resources, 
surface  transport,  and  civil  aviation. 


The  status,  structure,  and  resources  of 
meteorological  services  in  many  African 
countries  are  inadequate  to  enable  them 
to  play  their  full  role  in  development 
and  should  be  reorganized.   Other  measures 
that  would  allow  meteorological  services 
to  play  their  full  role  in  economic 
development  include  the  following:   (1) 
Meteorological  services  should  establish 
an  exchange  of  views  between  themselves  and 
other  government  departments  which  deal  with 
the  various  branches  of  the  national 
economy  to  which  meteorology  can  be  applied. 

(2)  Meteorological  services  should  cost  the 
services  they  render  to  various  users  and 
subsequently  consider  the  question  of 
charging  some  users  for  these  services, 
particularly  those  in  the  private  sector. 

(3)  Meteorological  advisors  should  be 
included  in  the  early  stages  of  state- 
sponsored  projects.   (4)  Concern  about 
the  availability  of  meteorological  per- 
sonnel prompted  a  series  of  recommendations 
for  recruitment,  education,  research,  and 
good  salaries  for  meteorologists.   (5)  The 
world  Meteorological  Organization  was 
asked  to  gather  information  on  the  heat- 
balance  in  Africa  and  other  climatic  infor- 
mation.  (6)  Adequate  climatological  data 
for  the  planning  stage  of  development 
projects  is  important.   Providing  this 
involves  completion  of  networks  of  climato- 
logical stations,  maintaining  archives  of 
data,  and  making  the  data  readily  available. 
(HBK) 


•  WATER 


252.   WATER  AND  POWER  RESOURCES  OF  WEST 

PAKISTAN:   A  STUDY  IN  SECTOR  PLANNING 

(a)  Pieter  Lieftinck,  A.  Robert 
Sadove  and  Thomas  C.  Creyke.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  in  three 
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volumes  for  the  World  Bank  as 
Administrator  of  the  Indus  Basin 
Development  Fund  by  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  Baltimore,  Md.   21218. 
LC  68-28008.   Volume  I:   The  Main 
Report,  1968,  310  pp.  +  appendices. 
$10.00  per  copy.   Volume  II;   The 
Development  of  Irrigation  and 
Agriculture,  1969,  419  pp.  +  appen- 
dices and  maps.   $12.50  per  copy. 
Volume  III:   Background  and  Method- 
ology, 1969,  386  pp.  +  maps.   $12.50 
per  copy.   The  set  of  three  volumes 
is  available  for  $28.50.   (c)  The 
World  Bank,  Indus  Basin  Development 
Fund,  Bank  Study  Group,  1818  H  St., 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20433, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Government 
of  Pakistan.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  a  program  for  the 
optimum  use  of  the  water  available  to 
Pakistan  from  the  Indus  River,  several  of 
its  tributaries,  and  a  large  natural 
underground  reservoir.   In  developing  a 
realistic  program  for  water  and  power,  the 
researchers  had  to  consider  many  inter- 
related factors:   getting  the  largest  pos- 
sible economic  returns,  competition  for 
scarce  resources,  all  aspects  of  agricul- 
tural production,  alternate  sources  of 
water  for  irrigation,  the  country's  pro- 
jected electricity  requirements,  and  the 
coordination  of  decisions  regarding  power 
generation  and  agriculture. 

Together,  the  three  volumes  represent 
the  core  of  the  researchers'  complete 
report.   They  include  not  only  recommenda- 
tions but  also  a  record  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  problems  encountered  were  con- 
fronted and  solved.   Volume  I  is  a  condensed, 
integrated  version  of  the  analysis  and 
results  of  the  entire  study  including  an 
evaluation  of  the  proposed  dam  at  Tarbela, 
the  problems  of  agricultural  development, 
the  interaction  of  agriculture  with  other 
sectors  of  the  economy,  the  demand  for 
power  and  means  of  meeting  the  demand,  and 
areas  of  critical  concern,  such  as  the 
need  for  electrical  interconnection  within 
West  Pakistan.   Volume  II  gives  a  detailed 
discussion  of  irrigation  and  agriculture, 
including  the  use  of  improved  seeds, 
fertilizers,  new  cropping  patterns,  and 
modern  techniques  of  husbandry,  in  addition 
to  the  development  of  water  resources. 
Volume  III  contains  papers  on  the  back- 
ground and  methodology  of  the  study, 
particularly  the  macroeconomic  framework, 
a  linear  program  of  irrigated  agriculture 


in  the  Indus  Basin,  and  a  computer  simula- 
tion of  the  power  system.   (HBK) 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


253.   NATURAL  RESOURCES  FORUM 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
for  publication  of  a  periodical  entitled 
Natural  Resources  Forum.   This  periodical 
will  act  as  an  international  forum  for 
providing  practical  information  on  the 
development  of  non-agricultural  resources. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  experience  of 
the  international  community  in  this  field 
available  on  a  continuing  basis  to  govern- 
ment officials,  technical  specialists, 
firms  engaged  in  the  development  of  natural 
resources  in  developing  countries,  univer- 
sities, and  applied  research  organizations. 
The  sample  issue  accompanying  the  proposal 
contains  a  section  on  development  news 
concerning  new  projects,  current  meetings, 
research  progress  reports,  and  recent 
findings.   Articles  in  the  issue  deal  with 
the  U.  N.  role  in  resource  development, 
mineral  resources  of  the  sea  beyond  the 
continental  shelf,  resources  and  tourism, 
modern  tools  of  development,  geothermal 
and  water  resources,  and  laws,  institutions, 
and  natural  resources.   Also  to  be  included 
in  future  issues  are  sections  on  jobs  and 
personalities,  letters  and  answers,  and 
bibliographical  notes. 

An  abbreviated  sample  issue  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  United  Nations,  as  U.  N. 
Document  E/4636/Add.  1,  under  the  title 
Development  of  Natural  Resources,  Non- 
Agricultural  Resources:   Proposal  for  a 
Periodical  on  Natural  Resources.   This 
document  and  further  publishing  and 
price  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Sales  Section,  Publishing  Service,  United 
Nations,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017  and  Sales 
Section,  United  Nations  Office,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.   (SD) 
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II.  Demography 

and  Human  Behavior 


THE  FAMILY 


254.   COMMUNICATIONS  IN  FAMILY  PLANNING: 
REPORT  OF  A  WORKING  GROUP 

(a)  K.  Kanagaratnam  and  T.  Perra. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  in  the  Asian  Popula- 
tion Studies  Series,  No.  3,  as  U.  N. 
Document  E/CN. 11/830,  by  the  United 
Nations,  November,  1968,  164  pp.  + 
appendices.   Sales  No.  E. 68. II. F. 17. 
Available  from  Sales  Section,  Pub- 
lishing Service,  United  Nations,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10017  and  Sales  Section, 
United  Nations  Office,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.   $2.50  per  copy.   (c) 
United  Nations,  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  document  reports  the  findings 
of  a  conference  on  family  planning  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
on  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE) .   The 
primary  concern  of  the  conference  was  to 
share  experiences  in  the  use  of  various 
media  in  providing  information  and  motiva- 
tion for  family  planning  and  to  evolve 
guidelines  for  family  planning  communica- 
tions programs.   Selected  papers  appended 
to  the  main  report  provide  detailed  studies 
of  family  planning  communications  in  Korea, 
Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  India,  Singapore,  Japan, 
Thailand,  Pakistan,  and  a  comparison  of 
such  programs  in  some  ECAFE  countries. 

Findings.   Family  planning  is  critically 
dependent  upon  communications.   Not  only 
is  contraception  a  technique  that  must  be 
learned  before  it  can  be  used,  but  family 
size  is  a  value  deeply  rooted  in  biological 
nature  and  strongly  supported  by  social 
sanctions.   For  many  couples,  contraception 
requires  a  change  in  behavior,  and  such 
a  change  tends  to  grow  out  of  new  informa- 
tion, new  attitudes,  new  opportunities, 
and  new  awareness  of  what  others  are  think- 
ing and  doing.   Communication  about  family 
planning  can  be  either  informal,  spontaneous 
and  unplanned,  or  formal,  planned,  orga- 
nized, and  intended  to  serve  specific 


purposes.   Often  formal  communication  is 
directed  toward  getting  positive  informa- 
tion into  informal  channels.   Family 
planning  communication  may  be  aimed  at 
providing  either  information  or  motivation. 
It  can  be  directed  to  specific  audiences 
including  decision  leaders  of  all  types; 
the  general  public;  special  groups  such 
as  the  military,  industrial  or  labor 
organizations,  the  recently  married, 
school  populations,  and  women's  organiza- 
tions; staff  personnel  of  family  planning 
and  community  development  organizations; 
relevant  professions  such  as  practitioners 
of  medicine,  nursing,  and  midwifery;  and 
educational  institutions  that  are  training 
professional  and  sub-professional  people 
in  health  and  medicine,  welfare,  education, 
and  community  development.   The  indirect 
media — television,  radio,  press,  films, 
billboards — are  most  appropriate  for  a 
general  audience  and  are  especially  useful 
in  promoting  legitimation.   The  direct 
media — face-to-face  communication  and 
direct  mailings — are  most  useful  for 
directing  a  message  towards  individuals 
and  groups  with  known  characteristics  and 
interests.   Another  important  communication 
task  is  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  teaching  materials  and  audio-visual 
aids.   Much  of  the  communication  task 
will  be  spontaneous,  self-generating,  and 
done  by  persons  outside  the  family  planning 
program.   However,  a  professional  staff 
is  also  necessary  for  the  preparation  and 
organization  of  communication  through  the 
media  outlined  above.   The  researchers 
provide  detailed  discussions  of  all  the 
factors  of  family  planning  programs  men- 
tioned above. 

An  operating  set  of  guidelines  for  a 
family  planning  program  can  be  summarized 
as  follows:   (1)  A  central  communication 
unit  should  be  established  with  powers  to 
take  the  lead  in  formulating  policy  and 
to  design  and  carry  out  long-range  national 
programs.   It  should  be  adequately  supported 
by  regional  units  responding  closely  to 
local  ethnic,  cultural,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic moves.   (2)  A  mass  communication 
program  must  address  its  message  to 
various  audiences,  and  it  should  have  a 
program  for  each  audience.   (3)  It  should 
have  at  least  six  principal  objectives: 
to  inform;  to  legitimize;  to  promote  pri- 
vate informal  discussion;  to  neutralize 
rumor  and  correct  misinformation;  to 
motivate;  and  to  announce  family  planning 
services.   (4)  The  communication  program 
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for  the  general  public  should  be  planned 
for  three  levels  of  audience — the  educated, 
the  semi-literate,  and  the  illiterate — with 
special  elements  or  activities  for  each 
level.   (5)  The  national  communication 
program  for  family  planning  should  be 
sustained,  varied,  and  integrated.   (6)  The 
national  program  must  be  sensitive  to 
local  needs,  local  culture,  and  local 
problems.   (7)  It  should  have  a  research 
and  development  section  which  would  try  to 
incorporate  into  the  programs  the  findings 
of  its  various  studies.   (8)  It  should 
make  maximum  use  of  the  principles  associated 
with  the  psychology  of  attitude  change  and 
persuasion.   (9)  It  must  recognize  the 
distinction  between  "information"  and 
"propaganda."   (10)  It  must  arrange  for  a 
sustained  evaluation  of  its  activities, 
with  prompt  "feedback"  of  its  success  or 
failure.   (HBK) 


•  URBANIZATION 


255.   EUGENE  HENARD  AND  THE  BEGINNING  OF 
URBANISM  IN  PARIS,  1900-1914 

(a)  Peter  Michael  Wolf.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  International  Federa- 
tion for  Housing  and  Planning  and 
Centre  de  Recherche  d'Urbanisme,  4, 
Avenue  Recteur  Poincare,  Paris  XVIe, 
France,  1968,  118  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Individual  research, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Institute 
of  Fine  Arts  of  New  York  University, 
U.  S.  Government,  Fulbright-Hays 
Act,  and  the  Graham  Foundation  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  the  Fine  Arts, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  a  comprehensive  study 
of  Eugene  Henard,  a  well-known  city  planner 
in  Paris  from  1900-1914.   Henard  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  movement  from  art  urbain, 
in  which  the  primary  emphasis  is  on  a 
visually  organized  plan  by  a  "grand  design- 
er," to  urbanisme,  which  is  a  systematic 
structuring  of  the  city  for  practical  land 
use  and  efficient  circulation  by  a  group 
of  trained  experts.   This  book  includes  a 
background  introduction  to  Paris  around 
1900,  a  short  biography  of  Henard,  and 
a  summary  of  his  work  until  his  retirement 
in  1913.   Among  Henard 's  major  interests 
were  streets,  traffic,  and  transportation 
systems;  air  pollution;  and  long-range 


planning.   Before  his  retirement,  Henard 
had  provoked  support  for  city  preservation 
and  long-range  planning  in  France,  which 
materialized  after  World  War  I  into  national 
laws  and  long-term  plans  which  were  complex 
documents  of  social,  political,  financial, 
and  physical  concerns.   (HBK) 


SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


256.   FINAL  ACT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

(a)  Ashraf  Pahlavi  and  Marc  Schreiber. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  as  U.  N.  Document 
A/CONF.  32/41,  by  the  United  Nations, 
1968,  61  pp.   Sales  No.  E.68.  XVI.  2. 
Available  from  Sales  Section,  Pub- 
lishing Service,  United  Nations,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10017,  and  Sales  Section, 
United  Nations  Office,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.   $1.00  per  copy.   (c) 
United  Nations,  General  Assembly, 
International  Conference  on  Human 
Rights.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  document  is  the  final  report 
of  the  International  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  held  in  Teheran,  Iran,  during  1968. 
The  specific  purposes  of  the  conference 
were  to:   (1)  review  the  progress  made  in 
human  rights  since  adoption  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  by  the  U.  N. 
in  1948;  (2)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  methods  used  by  the  U.  N.  in  the  field 
of  human  rights,  particularly  regarding 
the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial 
discrimination  and  the  practice  of  the 
policy  of  segregation;  and  (3)  formulate 
a  program  of  measures  to  be  followed  in 
the  future.   The  document  contains  a 
brief  history  of  the  organization  of  the 
conference  and  complete  texts  of  the  general 
proclamation  made  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference, the  specific  resolutions  adopted, 
addresses  and  special  messages  delivered 
to  the  conference,  and  resolutions  not 
considered  due  to  time  limitations. 
Eighty-four  governments  were  represented 
at  the  conference. 

Findings.   The  Proclamation  of  Teheran 
states  that  the  primary  aim  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  sphere  of  human  rights  is 
the  achievement  by  each  individual  of 
maximum  freedom  and  dignity.   The  Proclama- 
tion specifically  decries  separatism,  the 
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massive  denial  of  human  rights  arising  from 
armed  conflicts,  and  the  injustices  of 
colonialism.   It  points  out  that  the  widen- 
ing gap  between  the  economically  developed 
and  developing  countries  impedes  the 
attainment  of  human  rights  in  the  inter- 
national community,  and  adds  that  the  U.  N. 
Development  Decade  has  failed  to  reach  its 
objectives  in  this  area.   The  Proclamation 
also  maintains  that  parents  have  a  basic 
human  right  to  determine  freely  and  re- 
sponsibly the  number  and  spacing  of  their 
children.   Discrimination  against  women 
must  be  eliminated  and  aspirations  of  the 
younger  generation  for  a  better  world  must 
be  given  the  highest  encouragement.   The 
resources  devoted  to  military  purposes 
should  be  directed  toward  the  attainment 
of  fundamental  freedoms  through  general 
and  complete  disarmament.   The  Proclamation 
also  warns  that  while  recent  scientific 
discoveries  and  technological  advances 
have  opened  vast  prospects  for  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  progress,  these 
developments  may  nevertheless  endanger  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  individuals  and  will 
require  continuing  attention. 

Among  the  particular  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  conference  were  those  dealing  with  the 
following  areas:   respect  for  and  implemen- 
tation of  rights  in  occupied  areas,  particu- 
larly in  the  Middle  East;  measures  to  be 
taken  against  Nazism,  separatism,  and 
general  racial  intolerance;  treatment  of 
persons  who  oppose  racist  regimes;  discrimi- 
nation in  employment;  the  guarantee  of 
rights  and  freedoms  in  colonized  territories; 
advancement  of  women's  rights;  scientific 
and  technological  development;  literacy; 
refugees;  disarmament;  family  planning; 
legal  aid;  economic  development;  and  rights 
in  conflict.   (SD) 


III.  The  Urban 

and  Regional  Economy 

•  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


257.   INTERNATIONAL  CAPITAL  MARKETS  AS  A 
SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

(a)  R.  N.  Cooper  and  E.  M.  Truman. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  as  U.  N.  Document 
TD/B/C.3/64,  by  the  United  Nations, 
December,  1968,  45  pp.   Available 
from  Sales  Section,  Publishing 
Service,  United  Nations,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10017  and  Sales  Section, 
United  Nations  Office,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development,  Committee  on 
Invisibles  and  Financing  related 

to  Trade.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  extent  to  which 
developing  countries  have  used  the  inter- 
national bond  issues  in  private  markets, 
the  obstacles  to  more  extensive  use  of 
the  facility,  and  the  ways  some  of  these 
obstacles  can  be  surmounted.   During  the 
1960's,  foreign  bond  issues  have  grown 
very  rapidly,  both  in  New  York  and  in 
the  new  international  bond,  or  Eurabond 
market  in  Europe;  in  1968  they  exceeded 
$5  billion.   Increasing  numbers  of  de- 
veloping countries  have  floated  foreign 
issues,  and  the  world  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  have  each 
raised  large  sums  on  capital  markets  to 
be  relent  to  developing  countries.   Despite 
this  growth,  many  obstacles  remain  to  the 
flotation  of  foreign  bonds  by  developing 
countries  on  national  capital  markets. 
Ingrained  market  imperfections,  restrictions 
on  institutional  portfolios,  legal  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties,  and  low  credit 
ratings  for  many  developing  countries  all 
impede  the  access  of  foreign  borrowers  to 
national  capital  markets. 

Findings.   None  of  the  obstacles  can  be 
removed  too  quickly.   However,  recent 
trends  are  favorable  to  foreign  issues, 
and  steps  can  be  taken  to  accelerate  them. 
National  authorities  in  some  countries 
are  eliminating  unnecessary  restraints 
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on  the  development  of  efficient  capital 
markets;  and  the  new  Eurabond  market  is  an 
efficient  market  of  increasing  scope, 
largely  unconstrained  by  national  controls 
and  unhampered  by  "fusty"  conventions. 
Countries  should  review  and  revise  restric- 
tions on  the  portfolios  of  insurance  com- 
panies, pension  funds,  and  investment 
trusts  with  the  aim  of  increasing  their 
freedom  to  buy  foreign  bonds.   In  addition, 
major  capital-exporting  countries  could 
offer  their  own  guarantee,  subject  to 
conditions  agreed  upon  with  the  borrowing 
countries,  on  selected  foreign  bond  issues, 
thus  making  them  eligible  to  institutional 
investors.   Countries  with  a  balance-of- 
payments  surplus  should  provide  relatively 
free  access  to  their  capital  markets.   De- 
veloping countries  can  slowly  dispell 
doubts  about  their  financial  solidity  by 
husbanding  their  foreign  exchange  earnings, 
not  only  by  careful  allocation  of  their 
earnings,  but  also  by  efforts  to  increase 
their  export  earnings.   At  the  same  time, 
the  capital-exporting  nations  can  help 
ease  the  debt-service  burden  by  mitigating 
the  terms  on  which  they  lend.   (HBK) 


258.   THE  LARGE  INTERNATIONAL  FIRM  IN 

DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES.   THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY 

(a)  Edith  T.  Penrose.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
by  the  MIT  Press,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
Mass.   02142,  1968,  320  pp.   $12.00 
per  copy.   LC  69-13595.   (c)  Indi- 
vidual research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  study,  the  investigator 
examines  the  economics  and  special  nature 
of  large  international  firms  in  the  petro- 
leum industry.   She  is  concerned  with  the 
impact  of  the  organization  and  operations 
of  international  firms  upon  economics  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  including 
exporting  and  importing  countries,  and 
countries  that  are  also  minor  producers. 
Activities  within  industrialized  countries, 
including  Eastern  Europe,  USSR,  and  Japan, 
are  not  dealt  with. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  conducting  such 
a  study  are  that:   (1)  crude  oil,  one  of 
the  major  commodities  of  world  trade,  is 
transferred  between  the  affiliates  of 
a  small  group  of  international  firms; 


(2)  prices,  quantities,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  investment  and  income  originating 
in  the  industry  have  only  a  faint  resem- 
blance to  the  processes  traditionally 
analyzed  in  the  theory  of  international 
trade  and  investment;  (3)  the  great  com- 
panies are  regarded  with  suspicion  nearly 
everywhere;  political  relations  with  the 
producing  countries  are  often  strained; 

(4)  the  underdeveloped  importing  countries 
regard  them  with  much  distrust,  even  occa- 
sionally expropriating  their  properties; 

(5)  large  amounts  of  money  are  involved 
in  this  industry  and  a  great  profit, 
before  taxes;  and  (6)  the  mutual  relations 
of  large  firms  within  the  same  industry 
have  a  significant  impact  on  world  economy. 

Method.   This  work  developed  out  of 
resources  and  seminars  in  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  the  School  of 
Oriental  and  African  Studies  by  the  author 
and  Dr.  P.  R.  Odell ;  from  seminars  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC)  in  Geneva  and  Vienna;  by 
Kuwait  Institute  of  Economic  and  Social 
Planning  in  the  Middle  East;  by  American 
University  in  Beirut  and  by  Harvard.   It 
grew  out  of  discussions  with  government 
and  oil  company  officials  in  many  countries: 
Teheran,  Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Tokyo.   (BK) 


AGRICULTURE 


259.   FIFTH  REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  IN  LAND 
REFORM:   SUMMARY 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  U.  N.  Document  E/4617  by  the 
United  Nations,  February,  1969,  42 
pp.   Available  from  Sales  Section, 
Publishing  Service,  United  Nations, 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10017,  and  Sales 
Section,  United  Nations  Office, 
Geneva,  Switzerland.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  International 
Labour  Organization.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  considering  land  reform,  this 
report  attempts  a  critical  appraisal  of 
policy  goals  and  an  evaluation  of  measures 
proposed  and  employed  in  the  transformation 
of  the  agrarian  structure.   Agrarian 
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structure  is  the  complex  of  relationships 
between  tenure  structure,  production 
structure,  and  structure  of  supporting 
services.   Tenure  structure  is  a  concept 
referring  to  types  of  land  tenure  systems, 
which  are  legal,  customary,  or  otherwise 
institutionalized,  between  government, 
society,  groups,  and  individuals,  and  which 
regulate  the  rights  to  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  land  and  their  accompanying  duties. 
Production  structure  consists  of  the  pro- 
duction process,  the  size,  location,  and 
shape  of  the  production  unit,  and  the  in- 
ternal organization  and  management  of  the 
unit.   The  structure  of  supporting  services 
includes  credit  marketing,  supply  of 
agricultural  and  domestic  needs,  processing, 
and  storage  as  they  bear  on  tenure  and 
production. 

The  United  Nations  goals  in  changing  the 
agricultural  structure  are  to:   (1)  improve 
land  distribution  and  raise  agricultural 
productivity;  (2)  secure  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  income;  (3)  create  and 
extend  the  domestic  market  for  various 
industrial  and  domestic  products;  (4) 
achieve  conditions  necessary  for  industrial 
development,  diversification  of  agriculture, 
and  balanced  integration  of  industry  with 
agriculture;  and  (5)  ensure  the  economic 
and  social  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
worker.   In  this  context,  the  report  deals 
with  problems  and  progress  in  land  reform, 
investment  and  credit  in  relation  to  land 
reform,  administration  of  land  reform, 
popular  participation  in  land  reforms,  and 
reform  and  balanced  development. 

Findings.   The  following  measures  are  needed 
to  achieve  structural  reform.   (1)  Reform 
of  tenure  structure:   (a)  restrictions  on 
purchase  of  land  by  urban  residents  and 
non-agriculturalists  must  be  initiated; 
(b)  full  rights  should  be  vested  in  culti- 
vating tenants  by  acquisition  of  all  owner- 
ship holdings  which  are  not  self-operated; 
and  (c)  redistributuion  of  land  should  be 
carried  out  by  imposing  a  ceiling  on 
inefficiently-operated  holdings  of  exces- 
sive size.   (2)  Reform  of  production 
structure:   (a)  a  floor  should  be  imposed 
on  holdings  to  prevent  subdividing  them 
to  an  uneconomic  size;  (b)  the  number 
of  families  dependent  on  agriculture 
should  be  stabilized  to  ensure  tenure 
reform  in  population  pressure  areas;  (c) 
supplementary  employment  must  be  provided 
to  submarginal  farmers;  and  (d)  optimum 
utilization  of  land  must  be  sought 
through  consolidation  of  holdings  and 


creation  of  production  units  capable  of 
employing  modern  technology.   Although 
most  countries  have  introduced  some  of 
these  measures,  the  problem  of  the  farm 
worker  has  grown  more  serious  in  countries 
with  rising  populations. 

The  report  came  to  these  conclusions  in 
other  areas:   (1)  Progress  in  reforming 
the  supporting  services  structure  has 
been  slow.   Increased  effort  must  be  given 
to  organizing  small  farmers  into  a  pur- 
posive system,  mobilizing  rural  savings  to 
provide  greater  capital  investment,  and 
expanding  employment  opportunities.   (2) 
In  many  countries,  there  is  a  widening 
gap  between  the  objectives  and  realization 
of  land  reform.   This  is  often  due  to  a 
failure  to  reorient  administrative  machine- 
ry for  land  reform  implementation,  and 
also  to  defective  land  records,  inadequate 
staff  training,  and  ineffective  coordination 
with  other  development  activities.   (3) 
Local  democracy  sustained  by  rural  com- 
munity participation  is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite for  national  programs  of  social 
and  agricultural  development.   To  be  truly 
effective,  this  participation  should  be 
Institutionalized,  which  may  require 
changes  in  the  power  structure  of  govern- 
ments ruled  by  landed  elites.   (4)  Severe 
regional  imbalances,  particularly  between 
rural  and  urban  areas,  are  characteristic 
of  developing  countries.   Unless  this  trend 
is  reversed  there  can  be  serious  social 
strife.   Urban  development  should  be 
intensified  to  provide  work  for  increasing 
labor  forces,  and  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  neglected  rural  areas,  where  most 
of  the  population  lives.   (SD) 


IV.  Social  Services 


•  SOCIAL  PLANNING 


260.   IMPLEMENTATION  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 

SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  DURING 
THE  YEAR  1968 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  U.  N.  Document  E/CN. 5/436,  by 
the  United  Nations,  December,  1968, 
35  pp.  +  appendices.   Available 
from  Sales  Section,  Publishing 
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Service,  United  Nations,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10017,  and  Sales  Section, 
United  Nations  Office,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.   Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  Commission  for  Social 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  report  progress  made  in  1968 
towards  implementation  of  United  Nations 
social  development  programs.   This  Report 
of  the  Secretary-General  was  undertaken 
to  gain  a  perspective  on  the  whole  range 
of  social  development  policies  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations.   Part  I 
reviews  the  actions  by  the  policy-making 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  with  respect 
to  this  area.   Part  II  contains  information 
by  fields  of  activity  of  the  work  done 
during  1968.   In  Part  III,  major  develop- 
ments related  to  technical  cooperation 
activities  are  described. 

Findings.   The  United  Nations  policy-making 
organs  made  the  following  recommendations 
and  observations:   (1)  More  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  work  in  such  areas  as  social 
planning,  social  policy,  and  reform, 
particularly  land  reform.   (2)  Too  small 
a  proportion  of  the  staff  is  working  in 
policy  and  planning  and  too  large  a  pro- 
portion in  specialized  fields.   (3)  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  given  to 
international  action  in  the  development 
and  utilization  of  human  resources  for  the 
second  United  Nations  Development  Decade. 
(4)  Living  standards  could  be  greatly 
raised  if  social  factors  were  properly  in- 
tegrated into  the  formulation  of  goals 
and  methods  of  development. 

Among  the  accomplishments  in  the  work 
programs  were  these:   (1)  In  social  policy 
and  research,  several  reports  were  published 
on  the  world  situation  in  1967,  social 
statistics,  state  of  food  and  agriculture, 
problems  in  the  Middle  East,  and  economic 
conditions  in  Africa.   The  first  issue  of 
International  Social  Development  Review 
was  published,  dealing  with  development 
policies  related  to  urbanization.   (2)  Con- 
siderable attention  was  devoted  to  the 
training  of  personnel  in  the  area  of  social 
planning.   Interregional  advisers  played 
an  important  part.   Work  on  social  policy 
and  distribution  of  income  was  stepped  up 
in  response  to  the  urgency  of  the  problem, 
particularly  regarding  Latin  America. 
(3)  In  the  fields  of  social  reform  and 
institutional  change,  the  major  emphasis 
was  on  land  reform.   A  report  on  the  impact 
of  land  reform  on  urbanization  and 


industrialization  in  developing  countries 
concluded:   urban  development  efforts 
should  be  intensified  to  keep  pace  with 
general  land  reform;  industry  should  be 
rural-oriented  until  substantial  urbaniza- 
tion has  been  achieved;  and  efforts  should 
be  made  to  reduce  the  cultural  and  economic 
gap  between  populated  rural  areas  and  the 
large  cities.   Efforts  were  also  made  to 
establish  new  settlements  for  refugees 
and  tribal  and  nomadic  groups.   (4)  In  the 
development  of  human  resources,  stress 
was  placed  on  popular  participation  in 
institutions  at  local  levels  and  the  rela- 
tion of  local  activities  to  the  needs  of 
larger  geographical  units.   Work  has 
focused  on  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 
(5)  Training  programs  in  regional  develop- 
ment have  been  instituted  in  Japan,  Israel, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil.   Interdisciplinary 
studies  have  greatly  increased.   (6)  New 
social  welfare  programs  have  been  initiated 
in  Jordan  and  Italy.   Information  services 
on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 
were  continued  and  improved.   (7)  In  the 
field  of  social  defense,  two  main  projects 
were  implemented  on  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency in  the  context  of  national  develop- 
ment and  on  the  economics  of  training  in 
social  defense.   (8)  In  1968,  the  share 
of  technical  cooperation  activities  devoted 
to  social  development  remained  at  about 
the  same  level  as  in  previous  years. 
However,  many  important  social  projects 
could  not  be  implemented  because  of  a 
shortage  of  funds  in  the  program.   (SD) 


261.   PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  LONG-TERM 

POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMMES  FOR  YOUTH 
IN  NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  U.  N.  Documents  E/CN.5/34  and 
E/CN.5/434/Corr.  1,  by  the  United 
Nations,  February,  1969,  81  pp. 
Available  from  Sales  Section,  Pub- 
lishing Service,  United  Nations,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10017,  and  Sales  Section, 
United  Nations  Office,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  United  Nations,  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  Commission  for 
Social  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  review  the  general  situation 
of  youth  and  examine  some  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  a  national  youth  policy.   The  researchers 
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draw  strong  parallels  between  the  problems 
of  youth  and  the  problems  of  developing 
nations  as  two  aspects  of  the  same  process 
of  growth,  which  can  be  related  in  such 
a  way  that  one  strengthens,  sustains,  and 
reflects  the  other.   Development  begins 
with  the  preparation,  education,  and 
training  of  the  young,  gathers  momentum 
with  their  more  active  association  with 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  develop- 
ment schemes,  and  culminates  in  their 
continued  support.   Youth  is  a  pervading 
element  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
which  offers  a  theme  for  all  planning, 
sectoral  or  intersectoral. 

Findings.   The  vital  role  of  youth  in  the 
development  process  is  emphasized  throughout 
the  study.   The  specific  conclusions  bring 
out  the  need  for  the  involvement  of  youth 
in  national  life.   They  should  be  recognized 
as  important  factors  in  the  migration  from 
rural  to  urban  areas.   Education,  health, 
unemployment,  and  crime-prevention  programs 
should  take  youth  into  account.   Any  na- 
tional plan  should  include  youth  in  all 
the  sectors  and,  correspondingly,  because 
of  the  growing  young  population,  any  youth 
program  would  include  all  sectors.   Youth 
should  be  involved  in  the  planning,  pro- 
gramming, and  implementation  of  such 
activities  on  all  levels.   (HBK) 


•  EDUCATION 


262.   THE  ROLE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ECONOMIC 
AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT:   REPORT  OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  U.  N.  Document  E/CN./5/435,  by 
the  United  Nations,  December,  1968, 
33  pp.   Available  from  Sales  Section, 
Publishing  Service,  United  Nations, 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10017,  and  Sales 
Section,  United  Nations  Office, 
Geneva,  Switzerland.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  United  Nations 
Economic,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  for  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  Com- 
mission for  Social  Development, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  review  the  world  educational 
situation  in  1968  by  accessing  its  progress, 


defining  problems  which  exist,  outlining 
some  of  the  solutions  required,  and  defin- 
ing a  course  of  action.   The  demand  for 
education  has  steadily  grown,  especially 
in  developing  countries,  since  the  U.  N. 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  At  the  same 
time  the  function  and  forms  of  education 
are  being  questioned:   continued  accelera- 
tion of  technical  progress  has  replaced 
the  idea  of  the  permanent  nature  of  ac- 
quired knowledge  with  a  widening  and  con- 
tinual scrutiny  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
acquired.   The  training  of  technicians 
and  scientists  raised  the  question  of  the 
role  of  education  in  development,  and,  in 
about  1960,  education  began  to  be  regarded 
by  governments,  economists,  and  interna- 
tional authorities  as  a  factor  in  develop- 
ment and  a  profitable  investment. 

Findings.   The  quantitative  expansion  of 
educational  systems  is,  it  seems,  an 
irreversible  process.   The  rising  popula- 
tion, the  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the 
need  for  training  work  together  to  increase 
school  enrollment.   Planning  for  education 
should  be  based  on  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative  factors.   It  is  important  that 
teachers  in  association  with  the  competent 
authorities  be  fully  involved  in  planning. 
A  systematic  series  of  studies,  research 
projects,  and  statistical  analyses  on  the 
various  aspects  of  the  question  of  im- 
proving educational  systems  should  be 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  making  them  more 
productive.   Because  education  is  a  prof- 
itable investment  as  a  factor  in  economic 
and  social  development,  and  because  of 
the  need  to  make  educational  systems  more 
productive  by  improving  their  quality, 
educational  research  should  have  full 
financial  support.   The  development  of 
educational  research  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  increased  exchange  of  information 
on  education  on  the  international  level. 
The  International  Education  Year  suggested 
for  1970  should  provide  an  occasion  for 
exchange  of  ideas  on  a  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  international  scale.   (HBK) 


263.   EDUCATION,  HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  U.  N.  Document  E/CN. 12/800  by 
the  United  Nations,  May,  1968,  249 
pp.   Sales  number  E.68.II.G.7. 
Available  from  Sales  Section, 
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Publication  Service,  United  Nations, 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10017,  and  Sales 
Section,  United  Nations  Office, 
Geneva,  Switzerland.   $3.00  per  copy. 
(c)  United  Nations,  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Latin  America.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  consolidate  the  main  ideas 
and  conclusions  of  several  projects  of 
economic  policy-oriented  research  which 
required  the  application  of  educational 
and  manpower  training  problems.   The  papers 
from  which  this  report  was  drawn  were 
prepared  for  a  series  of  regional  meetings 
and  tested  Latin  American  realities  against 
theories  and  recommendations  derived  mainly 
from  the  experience  of  other  regions. 

The  interplay  between  education,  human 
resources,  and  development  is  considered 
under  several  headings.   (1)  Two  aspects 
of  the  human  resource  demands  of  develop- 
ment are  included:   the  demands  of  develop- 
ment on  the  educational  system  in  terms 
of  training  manpower  to  fill  specific 
occupational,  social,  and  political  roles; 
and  the  demands  of  development  on  the 
educational  systems  in  terms  of  full  employ- 
ment objectives  and  the  elimination  of 
social  and  occupational  marginality.   (2) 
The  relationships  between  the  educational 
systems  and  the  social  structures  typical 
of  Latin  America  are  discussed  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  educational 
demands  made  by  different  strata  within 
these  structures,  the  degree  of  compatibili- 
ty between  such  demands  and  those  discussed 
in  point  (1)  above,  and  the  implications 
for  education  of  present  trends  of  change 
in  the  social  structure.   (3)  The  researcher 
describes  the  guiding  values  of  the  educa- 
tional system  at  each  level  of  schooling; 
the  values  that  order  the  scales  of  oc- 
cupational prestige,  expressed  in  status 
and  income  differentials;  and  the  problems 
of  compatibility  of  these  values  with  one 
another  and  with  the  requirements  of 
development.   (4)  The  relationships 
between  universities  and  development:   At 
the  higher  educational  level  the  nature 
of  the  demands  made  on  education  change 
in  important  respects.   The  institutions, 
themselves,  potentially  have  a  more 
autonomous  role  to  play  in  both  the 
determination  of  their  own  policies  and 
the  exertion  of  influence  on  over-all 
development  policy,  through  their  leader- 
ship in  research  and  their  concentration 
on  strategic  sectors  of  organized  public 
opinion  (students,  professors,  graduates). 
(5)  The  place  of  education  in  development 


planning:   The  report  touches  on  the 
aspirations  and  practice  of  development 
planning,  the  problems  of  integrating 
social  policy  and  programming  in  the 
separate  social  sectors,  and  the  potential 
scope  and  instruments  of  educational 
planning.   (6)  The  allocation  of  resources 
for  education:   The  volume  of  resources 
devoted  to  education  and  their  distribution 
is  related  to  the  requirements  discussed 
earlier.   Problems  of  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  resources  devoted  to  educational 
and  training  programs  are  considered,  as 
are  the  potentialities  and  limitations 
of  sources  of  funds  other  than  the 
general  revenue  available  for  allocation 
through  the  public  sector.   (HBK) 


•  WELFARE 


264.   INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  MINIS- 
TERS RESPONSIBLE  FOR  SOCIAL  WELFARE: 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  U.  N.  Documents  E/CN./5/437  and 
E/CN.5/437/Add.l,  by  the  United 
Nations,  December,  1968,  and 
February,  1969,  20  pp.   Available 
from  Sales  Section,  Publishing 
Service,  United  Nations,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10017,  and  Sales  Section, 
United  Nations  Office,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.   Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  United  Nations,  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  Commission  for 
Social  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  report  the  results  and 
proposals  emerging  from  the  U.  N.  con- 
ference on  social  welfare.   Representatives 
of  96  nations  and  28  international  organi- 
zations considered  four  main  topics:   (1) 
social  welfare  within  the  context  of 
national  development,  (2)  government 
responsibility  for  social  welfare,  (3) 
meeting  manpower  needs  for  social  welfare, 
and  (4)  international  cooperation  in 
social  welfare. 

Findings.   Moving  from  the  premise  that 
"national  approaches  to  development  should 
give  full  recognition  to  the  central  posi- 
tion of  a  man  as  both  a  means  to  such 
development  and  its  ultimate  concern," 
the  Conference  made  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations.  Some  of  these  recommendations  are 
directed  mainly  to  governments  while  others 
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are  directed  mainly  to  the  United  Nations 
and  other  organizations  concerned  with 
international  cooperation  in  the  social 
welfare  field.   Recognizing  the  potentiali- 
ties of  social  welfare  programs  "to  enhance 
the  quality  of  human  life,"  the  Conference 
recommended  that  high  priority  be  given 
to  the  developmental  and  preventative 
functions  of  social  welfare  and  to  those 
social  welfare  programs  which  raise  the 
level  of  living  of  large  sectors  of  the 
population,  stimulate  self-help  projects 
and  others  of  a  comprehensive  character, 
and  encourage  new  patterns  of  participation 
in  civic  affairs.   Social  welfare  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  governments,  and 
they  should  give  high  priority  to  the 
training  of  capable  leaders  and  to  research 
activities. 

Considering  social  welfare  as  both  a 
world-wide  concern  and  an  area  of  national 
policy  requiring  a  truly  indigenous  approach, 
the  Conference  considered  the  basic  role 
of  international  cooperation  as  assisting 
each  country  in  achieving  progress  in 
social  welfare.   International  action 
should  include  both  (1)  the  elaboration  of 
concepts,  principles,  and  regional  standards 
of  social  welfare  which  would  help  indi- 
vidual countries  assess  their  achievements 
and  (2)  the  broadening  of  opportunities 
for  countries  at  all  stages  of  development 
to  share  their  relevant  experiences  and 
common  concerns.   The  Conference  also 
recommended  training  leaders  on  the  inter- 
national level  and  establishing  a  U.  N. 
committee  on  social  welfare.   (HBK) 


VI.  Government 


•  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 


265.   GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  AND  A  STRATEGY 
FOR  AN  INTEGRATED  APPROACH  TO 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  AFRICA 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  U.  N.  Document  E/CN. 14/422,  August, 
1968,  20  pp.  +  appendix.   Available 
from  Sales  Section,  Publications 
Service,  United  Nations,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10017,  and  Sales  Section, 
United  Nations  Office,  Geneva, 


Switzerland.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  United  Nations,  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa,  Inter-Agency  Committee 
on  Rural  Development  in  Africa. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  document  considers  ways 
and  means  of  strengthening  regional  inter- 
agency collaboration  in  rural  development 
in  Africa.   It  also  outlines  the  current 
projects  and  plans  for  African  rural  devel- 
opment of  various  U.  N.  agencies,  such 
as  the  U.  N.  Department  of  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  the  International  Labour 
Organization,  the  World  Health  Organization, 
UNICEF,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, UNESCO,  and  the  World  Food  Program. 

Findings .   The  memorandum  lists  several 
guiding  principles  for  an  inter-agency  and 
integrated  approach  to  the  problems  of 
rural  development  in  Africa.   (1)  The 
international  agencies  operating  in  the 
African  continent  should  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  at  the  disposal  of  African  govern- 
ments.  Their  responsibility  is  to  work 
together  for  rapid  economic  and  social 
progress.   Arrangements  should  be  made  for 
regular  consultations  among  agency  repre- 
sentatives and  for  full  exchange  of  infor- 
mation on  projects  which  lend  themselves 
readily  to  joint  action.   (2)  Their  govern- 
ments have  primary  responsibility  for  de- 
termining priorities  for  their  own  projects; 
and  the  U.  N.  family  of  organizations  has 
a  collective  responsibility  for  providing 
governments  with  assistance  in  the  drawing 
up  and  execution  of  projects,  whether 
bilateral  or  multilateral.   (3)  The  needs 
of  the  African  region  are  so  great  and 
the  region  is  so  large  geographically  that 
a  sub-regional  approach  is  better  suited 
to  securing  rapid  action  towards  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  facilitating  better 
coordination  of  activities  and  better 
integrated  development  within  the  balanced 
framework  for  the  continent  as  a  whole. 
(4)  An  integrated  approach  to  rural 
development  is  vital  and  should  be  pursued 
by  both  governments  and  international 
agencies  *   The  emphasis  given  rural 
development  should  be  considered  against 
the  background  of  overall  factors  affecting 
national  development  as  a  whole.   The 
relationship  between  rural  and  urban 
development  should  be  considered  as  an 
essential  factor,  especially  in  the 
problems  of  population  movement  and  employ- 
ment.  The  possibility  of  broadening  the 
scope  of  any  aspect  of  a  rural  development 
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project  to  include  the  appropriate  develop- 
ment of  human  resources  should  be  explored. 
And  the  impact  of  the  project  on  other 
sectors  of  the  rural  economy  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.   (5)  The  govern- 
ment ministries,  departments,  or  inter- 
national agencies  involved  in  rural 
development  projects  should  be  properly 
coordinated  themselves  at  all  levels  of  ad- 
ministration.  The  memorandum  also  contains 
a  brief  strategy  for  rural  development 
following  these  guidelines.   (HBK) 


Brief  Mention 


•  BIBLIOGRAPHIES  AND  RELATED  ITEMS 


266.   DIRECTORY  OF  NATIONAL  BODIES  CON- 
CERNED WITH  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH 

This  directory  identifies  and  describes 
the  main  national  bodies,  and  other  bodies 
of  major  public  importance,  concerned  with 
urban  and  regional  planning  in  27  countries 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.   Entries 
for  each  country  are  in  two  parts.   The 
first  part  contains  general  information  on 
the  organization  of  urban  and  regional  re- 
search in  the  country,  including  organiza- 
tional structure  and  scope;  on  the  initia- 
tion of  research,  its  sponsorship,  coordi- 
nation and  dissemination;  and  on  the  fi- 
nancial resources  allotted  thereto.   The 
second  part  comprises  a  list  of  bodies, 
each  accompanied  by  a  description  of  its 
organization  (identification,  i.e.,  name 
and  address  of  the  body;  status;  date  of 
establishment;  directorate;  staff;  and 
financing)  and  its  research  activities 
(scope  and  nature  of  work  and  publications). 
The  research  bodies  listed  are  grouped  in 
four  categories  under  the  following  head- 
ings:  (1)  Government  ministries,  depart- 
ments, councils  or  committees  responsible 
for  undertaking,  coordinating,  financing, 
or  sponsoring  urban  and  regional  research. 
(2)  Institutes  enjoying  government  recog- 
nition which  undertake,  sponsor,  or  coordi- 
nate urban  and  regional  research.   (3) 
Specialized  agencies  and  research  bodies 
(governmental,  semi-public,  or  private) 
entirely  or  substantially  devoting  their 
efforts  to  urban  and  regional  research 


that  can  be  used  for  public  purposes. 
(4)  Universities  and  similar  academic  in- 
stitutions, which  have  departments  under- 
taking substantial  or  significant  urban 
and  regional  research.   Information  was 
obtained  from  a  series  of  questionnaires 
circulated  to  the  countries  represented. 
Those  reporting  in  1968  were  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Hungary,  Ireland,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Poland,  Rumania,  Sweden,  Turkey, 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Those  whose  most  recent  response  came  in 
1967  are  Czechoslovakia,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal,  Switzerland, 
and  Yugoslavia.   Information  for  Malta  and 
Spain  came  in  1965-66,  as  did  that  for 
Eastern  Germany,  which  is  presented  in  an 
annex. 

The  directory  was  prepared  by  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
Committee  on  Housing,  Building,  and  Plan- 
ning and  published  in  March,  1969.   It  is 
available  from  Sales  Section,  Publishing 
Service,  United  Nations,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10017  or  Sales  Section,  United  Nations 
Office,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Document 
No.  ST/ECE/HOU/34.   Sales  No.  E.69.II.E.8. 
$2.00  per  copy.   (HBK) 
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Urban  Mass  Transportation  Planning 
16:3-156 

THE  NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  55  E.  52nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10022 

A  Call  to  Action  16:3-62 


Research  Foundation 

Community  Action  Program  for  Solid 
Wastes  Management   16:3-32 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOUSING  AND 
REDEVELOPMENT  OFFICIALS,  2600  Virginia 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20037 

Centralized  Relocation   16:3-105 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS, 
2  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016 

Social  Welfare  and  Urban  Problems 
16:3-106 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  WELFARE, 
22  W.  Gay,  Columbus,  Ohio   43215 

Social  Welfare  and  Urban  Problems 
16:3-106 

NATIONAL  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION,  1606  New 
Hampshire  Ave. ,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20009 

Choices  for  the  Dollar:   Costs  and 
Benefits  of  Possible  Approaches  to 
the  Balance-of-Payments  Problem 
16:3-77 

Food  for  the  Hungry   16:3-130 

Center  for  Economic  Projections 

National  Planning  Association  Economic 
Studies   16:3-93 


NEW  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION, 
506  Statler  St.,  Boston,  Mass.   02178 

The  Impact  of  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Policies  on  Redevelopment  Areas 
in  the  Northeast  16:3-185 

THE  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  HUNTER 
COLLEGE,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10021 

Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  Urban 
Research  Center,  790  Madison  Ave. 

Air  Pollution  and  Urban  Population 

Distribution  16:3-9 
Advocacy  and  Pluralistic  Planning 

16:3-172 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10010 

Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York,  Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  105  E.  22nd  St. 

Rent  and  Income  Policies  in  Public 
Housing  16:3-108 

Housing  and  Development  Administration 

Research  on  New  York  City's  Housing 
Problems  16:3-110 

Office  of  the  Mayor,  Office  of  Admin- 
istration, 250  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10007 

GIST,  A  Geographic  Information  Sys- 
tem for  New  York  City  16:3-166 
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Staggered  Working  Hours  Project,  Office 
of  the  Mayor,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10007 

Work  Staggering  for  Traffic  Relief: 
An  Analysis  of  Manhattan's  Central 
Business  District  16:3-144 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.   73101 

A  Cooperative  Program  for  the 

Alleviation  of  Juvenile  Behavior 
Problems   16:3-70 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Commission  for  Human  Rights,  270  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y.   10007 

Rent  and  Quality  of  White  and  Negro 
Housing  in  Manhattan,  New  York 
16:3-109 

Department  of  Commerce,  112  State  St., 
Albany,  N.  Y.   12207 

New  York  Department  of  Commerce 
Research  Bulletin  16:3-204 

Department  of  Transportation,  Albany, 
N.  Y.   12200 

Origin  and  Destination  Technology 
16:3-140 

Office  for  Urban  Innovation,  Albany, 
N.  Y.   12200 

Office  for  Urban  Innovation  16:3-162 

Post  Vietnam  Planning  Committee,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  Room  1414,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10020 

Plans  for  New  York  State  to  Meet  the 
Economic  Consequences  of  Peace 
16:3-87 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10003 

New  Careers  Development  Center,  Room 
238,  239  Greene  St. 

New  Careers;  A  Basic  Strategy  Against 
Poverty  16:3-41 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  Evanston,  111. 
60201 

Origin  and  Destination  Technology 
16:3-140 


OPEN  SPACE  INSTITUTE,  145  E.  52nd  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10022 

Open  Space  Action   16:3-206 

PACT  (Plan  of  Action  for  Challenging 
Times)  INC.,  593  Market  St.,  Suite  200, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.   94105 

Black  Business  in  San  Francisco 
16:3-100 

PARK  COLLEGE,  Kansas  City,  Mo.   64152 

Political  Science  Department 

The  County  and  Intergovernmental 
Relations   16:3-193 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  LIVINGSTON  &  CO. ,  219 
E.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017 

Origin  and  Destination  Technology 
16:3-140 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL  &  CO.,  70  Pine 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10005 

Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting 
System  for  State  of  California 
School  Districts   16:3-117 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Univer- 
sity Park,  Pa.   16802 

Department  of  Landscape  Architecture 

A  Landscape  Architectural  Approach 
to  Reclamation  and  Development 
of  Deep  Anthracite  Strip  Pits 
16:3-28 

Institute  for  Research  on  Human 
Resources,  411  Boucke  Bldg. 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Science 
and  Technology  16:3-197 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.   19104 

Institute  for  Environmental  Studies, 
3400  Walnut  St. 

Residential  Rehabilitation:   The 
Pitfalls  of  Non-Profit  Sponsorship 
16:3-112 

PLANNERS  FOR  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY,  17 
Murray  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10007 

EQUALOP  (Planners  for  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity)  16:3-208 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  SERVICE,  1313  E. 
60th  St.,  Chicago,  111.   60637 

Civil  Disorder  Control  16:3-68 
State  Planning  and  Federal  Grants 
16:3-171 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  INC.,  381  Park 
Ave.,  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016 

New  Careers — Real  Jobs  and  Opportunity 
for  the  Disadvantaged  16:3-42 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO,  GPO  2350, 
San  Juan,  P.  R.   00903 

Economic  Development  Administration 

Dependence  of  the  Puerto  Rican 

Economy  on  the  Development  of  its 
Human  Resources   16:3-94 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY,  Lafayette,  Ind.   47907 

Origin  and  Destination  Technology 
16:3-140 

Environmental  Health  Institute 

Development  of  an  Environmental  Data 
Storage  and  Retrieval  System 
16:3-167 

Joint  Highway  Research  Project 

An  Urban  Area  Use  Model  to  Maximize 

Return  16:3-139 
A  Simplified  Procedure  for  Major 

Thoroughfare  Planning  in  Small 

Urban  Areas  16:3-146 


THE  RAND  CORPORATION,  1700  Main  St., 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.   90406 

Research  on  New  York  City's 
Housing  Problems  16:3-110 

Another  View  of  Transport  Systems 
Analysis  16:3-143 

REGIONAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE, 
GPO  Box  8776,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19101 

Returns  to  Scale  and  Elasticities 
of  Substitution  by  Scale  of 
Establishment  for  Two-Digit  U.  S. 
Manufacturing  Industries — 1958, 
1963  16:3-78 

Growth  Poles:  An  Investigation  of 
Their  Potential  as  a  Tool  for 
Regional  Economic  Development 
16:3-82 

Trends  in  Industrial  Location  and 
Their  Impact  on  Regional  Economic 
Development  16:3-83 

Impact  of  Viet  Nam  War  Expenditures 
on  the  Philadelphia  Economy 
16:3-86 

Mathematical  Programming  and  Com- 
petitive Equilibrium  in  the 
Location  of  Agricultural  Produc- 
tion 16:3-97 

RESEARCH  TRIANGLE  INSTITUTE,  Hanes 
Bldg. ,  Research  Park,  Durham,  N.  C. 
27709 

Measuring  the  Quality  of  Housing 
16:3-114 

RESOURCES  FOR  THE  FUTURE,  INC.,  1775 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20036 

Peaceful  Use  of  Nuclear  Explosives: 
Some  Economic  Aspects  16:3-26 

Natural  Resource  Information  for 
Economic  Development  16:3-27 

ROCHESTER  BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH, 
INC.,  37  S.  Washington  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.   14608 

Target:   The  Three  E's  16:3-118 

ROSS,  HARDIES,  O'KEEFE,  McDUGALD  AND 
PARSONS,  122  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.   60602 


School  of  Civil  Engineering 

Estimation  of  Parking  Demand  at  a  Uni- 
versity Campus  Serving  Commuting 
Students   16:3-150 


Highway  Relocation  Assistance 
16:3-152 
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SAN  DIEGO  STATE  COLLEGE,  San  Diego, 
Calif.   92115 

Public  Affairs  Research  Institute 

Citizen  Involvement  in  Urban  Plan- 
ning:  The  San  Diego  Experiment 
16:3-173 

SIMPSON  AND  CURTIN,  1405  Locust  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.   19102 

Highway  Costs  and  Finance  16:3-147 

SOCIETY  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  PLAN- 
NING, c/o  John  D.  Telfer,  Executive 
Director,  Columbia  University,  308  Low 
Memorial  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10027 

SCUP  Quarterly  16:3-127 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  Columbia, 
S.  C.   29208 


SOUTHERN  INTERSTATE  NUCLEAR  BOARD, 
Suite  664,  800  Peachtree  St.,  N.  E., 
Atlanta,  Ga.   30308 

Role  of  Government  in  Promoting 
Regional  Development  Through 
Science  and  Technology  16:3-196 

STANFORD  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE,  333 
Ravenwood  Ave.,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
94025 

Economic  Factors  Influencing 

Engineering  Decisions   16:3-148 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY,  Stanford,  Calif. 
94305 

School  of  Engineering 

Engineering-Economic  Systems  in 
Public  Investment  Analysis 
16:3-95 


Origin  and  Destination  Technology 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  AT  ARLINGTON,  Arling- 
ton, Tex.   76010 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE,  c/o  Clemson  University,  Clem- 
son,  S.  C.   29631 

The  Pollution  Problem  16:3-3 

SOUTHERN  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  c/o 
Michael  D.  Olien,  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga.   30601 


School  of  Engineering 

Environmental  Geology  Study  of 
Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Metropolitan 
Region  16:3-15 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  AT  AUSTIN,  Austin, 
Tex.   78712 

Bureau  of  Economic  Geology 


Urban  Anthropology  16:3-52 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY,  Carbondale, 
111.   62901 

Department  of  Geography 


Geology  and  Hydrology  of  the  Presidio 
Bolson,  Texas  and  Adjacent  Mexico 
16:3-22 

TOCKS  ISLAND  REGIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL, 
612  Monroe  St.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.   18360 


The  Urban  Snow  Hazard  16:3-25 
Regional  Study  of  the  Changing  Occu- 
pancy and  Development  of  an  Alluvial 
Lowland  16:3-98 

Regional  and  Urban  Development,  Edwards- 
ville,  111.   62025 


Tocks  Island  Regional-Interstate 
Solid  Waste  Management  Study 
16:3-31 

THE  TRAVELERS  RESEARCH  CORPORATION, 
250  Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06103 


East  St.  Louis — Studied  and  Restudied 
16:3-184 


A  Design  for  a  New  and  Relevant 
System  of  Education  for  Fort 
Lincoln  New  Town  16:3-119 
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TRI-STATE  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION,  100 
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Origin  and  Destination  Technology 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FUND,  INC.,  41  E.  70th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10021 

Asian  Drama:   An  Inquiry  into  the  Pov- 
erty of  Nations   16:3-85 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
Legislative  Branch 


(a) 


U.  S.  CONGRESS,  The  Capitol,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20510 

Joint  Economic  Committee,  Fiscal  Policy 
Subcommittee 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE,  Constitution 
Ave.  and  10th  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20530 

Citizens'  Committee  for  Community 
Relations 

Putting  the  Hard-Core  Unemployed 
into  Jobs  16:3-37 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  C  St.  between 
18th  and  19th  Sts.,  N.  W.  ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20240 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Where  Not  to  Build:   A  Guide  for 
Open  Space  Planning  16:3-175 

Geological  Survey,  Water  Resources 
Division,  3  Sonoma  Lane,  Carmel, 
Calif.   93921 


Income  Maintenance  Programs  16:3-132 

U.  S.  SENATE,  The  Capitol,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20510 


Potential  Applications  of  Nuclear 
Explosives  in  Development  and 
Management  of  Water  Resources 
16:3-17 


Committee  on  Commerce 

The  Search  for  a  Low-Emission  Vehicle 
16:3-8 

Special  Committee  on  Aging 

Usefulness  of  the  Model  Cities  Program 
to  the  Elderly  16:3-131 

Executive  Branch 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  The 
White  House,  Washington,  D.  C.   20506 

Commssion  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering, 
and  Resources,  726  Jackson  PI.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20500 

Our  Nation  and  the  Sea:  A  Plan  for 
National  Action  16:3-1 


Geological  Survey,  Water  Resources 
Division,  1815  University  Ave., 
Madison,  Wise.   53706 

Water  Resources  of  Central  Wisconsin 
A  Water-Poor  Area  16:3-23 

Geological  Survey,  Water  Resources 
Division,  Jackson,  Miss.   39205 

City  of  Jackson,  Mississippi  Water 
Resources  Study  16:3-24 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  14th  St. 

and  Independence  Ave.,  S.  W. ,  Washington, 

D.  C.   20250 

Rural  Community  Development  Service 

Federal  Programs  Available  to 
Assist  Rural  America  16:3-195 


(a) 

U.  S.  Government  agencies  are  listed 

in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
United  States  Government  Organization 
Manual,  1968-1969.   Available  from  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  842  pp. 
$2.00  per  copy.   The  mailing  address  of 
the  agency  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
parent  body  except  where  otherwise  noted. 


U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Southern  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  701  Loyola  Ave., 
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Forestry  Law  and  Organization  in 
Mississippi  16:3-29 
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Economic  Research  Service 

Governmental  Response  to  Urbanization 
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Constitution  Ave.  and  E  St.,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   20230 

Office  of  Business  Economics 
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Income,  1926-68,  by  States  and 
Regions  16:3-80 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  Suitland,  Md. 
20233 

Measuring  the  Quality  of  Housing 

16:3-114 
1967  Census  of  Governments  16:3-203 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  14th  St.  and  Con- 
stitution Ave. ,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20210 

Manpower  Administration 

Economic  Issues  for  the  Future 
16:3-44 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE,  330  Independence  Ave.,  S.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20201 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Toward  a  Social  Report   16:3-103 

National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
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Federal  Reports  on  Air  Pollution  and 
Its  Control  16:3-7 

National  Center  for  Urban  and  Industrial 
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Solid  Waste  /  Disease  Relationships 
16:3-30 

Office  of  Education,  Office  of  Programs 
for  the  Disadvantaged,  400  Maryland 
Ave.,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20202 

Vocational  Training,  Employment, 
and  Unemployment  16:3-35 


Office  of  Education,  Cooperative 
Research  Program 

Metropolitan  Area  Schools:   Re- 
sistance to  District  Reorganiza- 
tion 16:3-122 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT, 471  7th  St.,  S.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20410 

Housing  Assistance  Administration 

Families  Moving  into  Low- Rent  Housing 
16:3-45 

Urban  Management  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration 

Solving  Urban  Problems  Through 

Community  Development  Training 

16:3-169 
New  Guidelines  for  Planning 

Assistance  Programs  16:3-181 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  in 

Urban  Development:   Honor  Awards 

16:3-194 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  800 
Independence  Ave.,  S.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20590 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

Television  Traffic  Surveillance 
System  16:3-151 

Independent  Agencies 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION,  1441 
L  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20416 

Crime  Against  Small  Business  16:3-64 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION,  1800  G  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20550 

Office  of  Planning  and  Policy  Studies 

State  and  Local  Intergovernmental 
Science  Policy  Planning  Program 
16:3-198 

Selected  Boards, 
Committees,  and  Commissions 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS,  726  Jackson  PI.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20575 

State-Local  Fiscal  Reform  16:3-191 
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Washington,  D.  C.   20500 

Civil  Disorder  Control  16:3-68 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION, 
726  Jackson  PI.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20576 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST,  1515  L  St.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20005 

Ten  Blocks  from  the  White  House: 
Anatomy  of  the  Washington  Riots 
of  1968  16:3-73 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  Seattle, 
Wash.   98105 


HUD  Grant  to  Train  Non-White  Urban 
Planners   16:3-200 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  URBAN  PROBLEMS, 
Room  640,  860  15th  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20005 

Local  Land  and  Building  Regulations: 

How  Many  Agencies?  What  Practices? 

How  Much  Personnel?   16:3-188 
Alternatives  to  Urban  Sprawl:   Legal 

Guidelines  for  Governmental  Action 

16:3-189 

UNIVERSAL  REFERENCE  SYSTEM,  32  Nassau  St., 
Princeton,  N.  J.   08540 

The  Universal  Reference  System: 

Political  Science  Series  16:3-201 

W.  E.  UPJOHN  INSTITUTE  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
RESEARCH,  300  S.  Westnedge  Ave.,  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.   49007  and  1101  17th  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   20036 

The  Kerner  Commission  Report  and 
Economic  Policy   16:3-36 

URBAN  LAND  INSTITUTE,  1200  18th  St.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20036 

Apartment  Communities — The  Next  Big 
Market  16:3-113 

URBAN  LEAGUE 

See  The  National  Urban  League 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84112 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Where  Not  to  Build:   A  Guide  for 
Open  Space  Planning  16:3-175 

WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN  COUNCIL  OF 
GOVERNMENTS 


Department  of  Political  Science 

State-by-State  Summary  of  Constitu- 
tional Revision  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  16:3-164 

WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48202 

Department  of  Psychology 

Psychological  Dynamics  of  Inner- 
City  Problems  16:3-71 

Institute  for  Research  in  Urban 
Studies 

Change  and  Renewal  in  an  Urban 
Community:  Five  Case  Studies  of 
Detroit  16:3-48 

WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  INSTITUTE  OF 
LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

See  University  of  Michigan-Wayne 
State  University  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.   26506 

Department  of  Economics  and  Regional 
Research  Institute 

Urban  Area  Water  Consumption: 

Analysis  and  Projections  16:3-18 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  Madison,  Wise. 
53706 

The  Role  of  Social  Security  in 
Economic  Development  16:3-88 

Water  Resources  Center,  750  University 
Ave. 

Eutrophication  of  Natural  Waters 
16:3-21 


See  Metropolitan  Washington  Council 
of  Governments 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-MILWAUKEE 
Milwaukee,  Wise.   53211 

Origin  and  Destination  Technology 
16:3-140 


CANADA 


AGGREGATE  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
ONTARIO,  7  King  St.,  E. ,  Toronto  1, 
Ontario,  Canada 

Mining  in  an  Urban  Landscape 
16:3-13 

CANADIAN  CENTRE  FOR  COMMUNITY  STUDIES, 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 

Rural  to  Urban  Adjustment  16:3-50 

CANADIAN  COUNCIL  ON  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT, 
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Some  Major  Problems  in  Regional 
Development   16:3-92 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
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Research  of  the  sort  reported  in  the  Quar- 
terly Digest  is  necessarily  symptomatic  of 
the  needs  of  the  times.   In  broad  perspec- 
tive, this  issue  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.   Explicitly  or  implicitly, 
the  nearly  300  projects  described  below 
respond  to  a  general  theme — march  to  a  dis- 
tant drum,  one  might  say,  if  he  wished  to 
be  dramatic.   That  theme  is  the  urgent  and 
compelling  need  for  adjustment  in  a  period 
of  rapid  change.   This  issue  is  noteworthy 
perhaps,  not  so  much  for  the  individually 
outstanding  projects  to  be  highlighted  as 
it  is  for  the  collective  impression  it 
gives  of  the  ways  in  which  researchers  on 
many  fronts  are  attempting  to  achieve  the 
distillation  of  experience  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  knowledge,  new  perspectives, 
new  approaches,  which  are  so  needed  to 
guide  us  into  the  future. 

Take  the  probing  of  economic  foundations, 
for  example.   (For  purposes  of  an  impres- 
sionistic discussion  I  am  foreshortening 
the  field  and  using  descriptive  terms — 
economic  foundations,  social  problems, 
spatial  arrangements,  and  what  is  coming 
to  be  called  "governance").   Here  the 
research  response  can  be  observed  in  many 
contexts:   in  the  rise  of  a  new  field  of 
study — urban  economics  (Item  80) ;  in  the 
establishment  of  research  and  training 
programs  in  regional  economic  development 
at  institutions  such  as  the  University  of 
Chicago  (Item  102);  in  the  building  of 
overall  national-regional-local  models  of 
economic  development,  projections  and  deci- 
sion making  as  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land (Item  90).   Special  problems  of 
economic  development  in  particular  situ- 
ations are  being  explored.   Examples  here 
include  ghetto  areas  (Item  95) ;  rural  areas 
(Item  104);  and  Indian  reservations  (Item  96) 
Past  experience  with  the  industrialization 
of  developing  areas  such  as  Mexico,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  West  Pakistan  is  being  reviewed 


(Items  98  and  243) ;  and  the  impact  of  size- 
able new  installations,  such  as  the  National 
Accelerator  Laboratory  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago,  carefully  observed  (Item  103). 

In  Canada,  the  Canadian  Council  on  Urban 
and  Regional  Research  is  laying  down  care- 
fully thought  out  guidelines  for  areas  in 
which  it  is  prepared  to  support  research, 
such  as  urbanization  and  regional  develop- 
ment (Item  99).   Britain  has  had  a  spate 
of  books  in  this  general  area.   We  abstract 
one — Gavin  McCrone's  on  regional  policy 
(Item  242)  and  will  do  others  in  the  near 
future.   Several  studies  are  also  going 
forward  in  Northern  Italy  (Item  244). 

Even  more  fronts  are  involved  when  one  gets 
into  the  gamut  of  social  problems.   Signif- 
icantly enough,  these  pages  reflect  little 
in  the  way  of  study  of  the  kinds  of  social 
problems  which  come  about  in  any  event  in 
the  course  of  economic  change  and  urbaniza- 
tion:  of  the  need  to  adapt  social  forms  to 
new  situations;  of  the  changing  requirements 
for  employment,  for  housing,  for  education, 
for  health  and  welfare  measures,  and  the 
like.   Rather,  they  reflect,  particularly 
in  the  United  States,  an  intense  preoccu- 
pation with  the  special  problems  of  the 
poor,  especially  the  blacks.   To  take  but 
a  few  examples,  the  war  on  poverty  is  sub- 
jected to  evaluation  at  all  levels,  Items 
112,  114,  and  145  being  cases  in  point. 
Attempts  are  made  to  assess  the  potential 
impact  of  further  intervention,  as  in  Item 
47.   Blockages  to  employment  are  sought  in 
various  directions  (Items  50,  66,  60),  work 
incentives  reexamined  (Item  57),  the  role 
of  education  in  employment  generally,  in 
mobility,  in  career  patterns  scrutinized 
(Items  48,  58,  and  59).   The  intractable 
problems  of  school  desegregation,  of  course, 
continue  to  receive  attention  (Items  128, 
129,  and  133). 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  ISSUE 


These  preoccupations  are  understandable 
enough.   Not  only  are  the  problems  com- 
pletely unacceptable  in  any  society  which 
has  the  resources  and  should  have  the  in- 
genuity to  resolve  them.   Even  more  to 
the  point,  eruptions  and  violence  have  re- 
sulted which,  though  they  may  have  declined 
(at  least  in  the  case  of  the  riots)  ,  never- 
theless continue  to  be  causes  of  deep  con- 
cern and  study.   The  dozen  studies  we  have 
reported  under  the  rubric  "Social  Disorgani- 
zation" (Items  75  through  86)  bear  on  this 
point ,  as  do  several  others  in  the  govern- 
ment section,  especially  Items  191,  192, 
and  193,  all  dealing  in  one  way  or  another 
with  police  departments. 

The  shortage  of  column  inches  suggests  that 
I  stop  here  and  not  try  to  comment  on  spa- 
tial arrangements,  or  governance.   Certain- 
ly research  generally  in  the  former  area 
reflects  many  current  concerns — environ- 
mental pollution,  urban  decay,  urban  sprawl, 
congestion,  while  in  the  latter,  intergov- 
ernmental relations  and  public  finance 
are  demanding  and  receiving  a  good  deal  of 
attention.   Nevertheless,  I  can't  leave  off 
without  expressing  at  least  the  faint  sus- 
picion of  a  question  nagging  at  the  back 
of  my  mind,  as  to  whether  in  some  direction, 
at  least,  the  contemporary  research  scene 
reveals  an  undue  concern  with  symptoms,  no 
matter  how  distressing  they  may  be,  and 
insufficient  concern  with  central  causes. 


monitor  further  progress  of  this  project  and 
report  developments  as  they  occur. 


Before  concluding,  I  should  say  a  word 
about  indexes.   We  carry  four,  in  an  attempt 
to  provide  as  much  flexibility  of  retrieval 
as  possible,  short  of  an  automated  system. 
We  hope  the  effort  is  successful,  because 
it  means  extra  work  and  cost,  both  in  com- 
pilation and  in  typing  and  printing.   A 
recent  check  of  six  previous  issues  (14:2 
through  16:3)  showed,  for  example,  that 
the  subject  indexes  alone  carried  more 
than  5,000  references  to  the  approximately 
2,000  abstracts  and  news  items  in  these 
issues.   And  in  addition,  there  are  the 
person,  agency,  and  place  indexes. 

We  had  planned  all  year  to  have  a  cumulative 
index  to  Volume  16  in  this  issue.   But 
recently  it  dawned  on  us  that  such  an 
index  would  run  to  around  200  pages.   Not 
only  would  that  double  the  size  of  the 
issue,  it  would  also  delay  still  further 
getting  it  finished  and  through  the  press. 
Regretfully,  therefore,  we  have  had  to 
give  up  the  idea.   I  would  like  very  much 
to  say  we  will  try  to  get  it  out  as  a 
separate  later  on.   But  in  the  present 
state  of  our  resources,  any  such  statement, 
however  sincerely  meant,  would  be — to  say 
the  least — unwise. 


HUD's  (the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development)  "Operation  Breakthrough" 
is  frequently  in  the  news  and  we  felt  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  give  our  readers  a 
quick  run-down  on  what  it  is  about.   If  you 
are  interested,  turn  to  Item  #118.   We  will 


Our  colleague  and  the  former  Co-Chairman 
of  our  Campus  Advisory  Committee,  Willard 
B.  Hansen,  has  moved  to  New  York  University, 
so  his  name  no  longer  appears  on  the  mast- 
head.  Though  we  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
post,  we  regret  his  departure  and  miss  his 
strong  interest  and  insightful  comments. 
(SK) 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


I.  Physical  Environment 


•  GENERAL  ENVIRONMENT 


1.   ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSERVATION 

(a)  Raymond  F.  Dasmann.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  a  second  edition,  by  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  605  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10016,  1968,  375  pp.   $8.95  per 
copy.   LC  68-28499.   (c)  The  Conserva- 
tion Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  is  designed  as  a  text 
for  a  course  in  conservation  at  the  lower 
division  college  level.   However,  its 
broad  scope  provides  background  and 
perspective  in  the  field  of  environmental 
conservation  for  the  general  reader,  as 
well.   The  book  is  written  from  a  biologi- 
cal standpoint,  considering  conservation 
in  terms  of  the  relationship  between  human 
population  and  natural  resources.   It 
covers  both  present  problems  and  future 
outlook. 

This  second  edition  involves  a  major 
revision  of  the  original  book,  published 
in  1958.   What  in  1958  were  scarcely  rec- 
ognized as  problems  have  today  become  the 
focal  points  of  conservation  efforts.   The 
first  edition  dealt  primarily  with  better 
management  of  wild  lands  and  wildlife.   In 
the  new  edition,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
biotic  resources  of  the  earth,  the  lands 
that  support  them,  and  the  human  popula- 
tions dependent  upon  them.   Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  the  problems  of  air 
and  water  pollution,  pesticides,  and  urban 
environment,  which  were  scarcely  touched 
upon  in  the  first  edition.   Specifically, 


the  chapters  cover  these  topics:   the 
nature  of  the  environment,  major  biotic 
regions,  man's  record  on  the  earth,  con- 
servation of  environments,  agriculture 
and  soil,  civilization  and  water,  timber 
and  man,  livestock  on  the  range,  manage- 
ment of  wildlife,  fisheries  conservation, 
natural  environment,  demand  for  recreation, 
urban  environment,  problem  of  population, 
action  for  conservation,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future.   (SD) 


2.   ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL 

(a)  Louis  A.  Sarkes.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Institute  of  Gas  Technology,  and 
the  American  Gas  Association,  Inc., 
under  sponsorship  of  American  Gas 
Association,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Quantitatively  define  the  fac- 
tors that  comprise  good  environmental 
control  to  determine  the  quality  of 
environmental  control  provided  by  present 
systems,  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  environmental  control. 
This  project  is  part  of  a  continuing  effort 
to  investigate  the  effects  of  environmental 
factors  on  the  health  and  comfort  of  man. 
Past  studies  have  indicated  that  subtle 
changes  in  certain  environmental  parameters 
may  work  in  concert  to  cause  slight 
changes  in  human  response.   This  program 
is  directed  towards  more  completely  quan- 
tifying these  effects.   Of  particular 
interest  are  changes  in  the  respiratory 
system  which  appear  to  be  brought  about 
by  changes  in  relative  humidity.   This 
project  will  ultimately  result  in  improve- 
ments in  home  environmental  control  systems. 

Method.   The  program  is  divided  into  two 
phases.   The  first  examines  the  physio- 
logical and  psychological  effects  of 
relative  humidity,  temperature,  and  air 


PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 


motion  through  both  laboratory  and  theoret- 
ical studies.   The  second  involves  the  use 
of  test  families  and  specially  instrumented 
test  homes  to  evaluate  the  overall  level 
of  comfort  provided  by  several  environmental 
control  systems.   (LAS) 


3.   ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  ON  THE  CONTENT 
OF  CESIUM-137  IN  MILK 

(a)  Robert  C.  Pendleton,  Charles  W. 
Mays,  and  others.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  University  of  Utah,  Graduate 
School,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  an  interdisciplinary 
study  designed  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  several  major  environmental  factors  on 
the  accumulation  of  cesium-137  in  milk. 
Factors  examined  include:   (1)  the  effect 
of  water-use  practices,  i.e.,  irrigated 
fields,  flooded  fields,  wet  meadows,  and 
dry  grazing-lands;  (2)  the  effect  of  alti- 
tude and  rainfall;  (3)  the  physical  and 
chemical  effect  of  soils;  (4)  the  effect 
of  different  plant  complexes  within  the 
several  water-use  categories;  (5)  effects 
of  rainfall,  altitude,  topography,  and 
erosion  on  total  fallout  as  indicated  by 
the  content  of  cesium-137  and  strontium-90 
in  undisturbed  soils;  and  (6)  the  effects 
of  all  the  above  factors  on  the  human 
ecology  of  cesium-137  accumulation  as 
indicated  by  whole-body  counting  of  sub- 
jects from  the  sampling  areas.   Analysis  of 
natural  areas  and  wild  life  adjacent  to 
the  stations  is  proposed  to  compare  envi- 
ronmental effects  outside  the  developed 
lands.   (RCP) 


4.   FACTORS  INFLUENCING  THE  RESTORATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OGDEN  BAY  REFUGE 

(a)  Noland  F.  Nelson.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  by  1970.   (c) 
State  of  Utah,  Division  of  Fish  and 
Game,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  determine  ecological  changes 
as  they  occur  on  saline  marshes  and  the 
impact  of  these  changes  on  waterfowl 
habitat  and  use.   This  three-year  study 


proposes  to  update  and  revise  a  previous 
publication,  issued  under  the  above  title 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
that  is  currently  out  of  print.   Continuing 
ecological  studies  of  saline  marshes  are 
critical  in  view  of  the  need  for  total 
utilization  of  existing  water  supplies. 
Changes  in  water  supplies  of  any  waterfowl 
area  will  directly  affect  waterfowl  pro- 
duction and  use  of  saline  marshes  in  the 
Great  Basin.   The  publication  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  waterfowl  managers 
throughout  the  western  states. 

Method.   Procedures  of  the  study  involve 
the  relocation  of  original  study  areas  and 
transects  on  the  Department's  Ogden  Bay 
Waterfowl  Area;  establishment  of  new 
transects  wherever  ecological  change  has 
altered  the  original  study  area;  reading 
of  these  transects  at  established  inter- 
vals; summarizing  and  tabulating  new  data; 
comparison  of  ecological  change  with 
patterns  of  waterfowl  use  during  production 
and  migration  periods;  comprehensive 
review  of  the  original  manuscript;  consoli- 
dation of  new  data  with  the  original  manu- 
script; and  formal  publication.   (SIE) 


5.   THE  ENVIRONMENT  MONTHLY 

Founded  in  1969,  this  monthly  publishes 
short  notices — usually  one  paragraph — on 
items  of  interest  to  people  in  the  field 
of  environmental  design.   Topics  covered 
in  the  July,  1969,  issue  include  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council  established 
by  President  Richard  Nixon,  environmental 
value,  student  efforts  to  curb  air  and 
water  pollution,  environment  courses  in 
the  public  schools,  urban  housing, 
highways,  water  use,  multi-purpose  build- 
ings, and  conservation. 

Environment  Monthly  is  published  by  the 
Environment  League  Incorporated,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017 
and  edited  by  William  Houseman.   Annual 
subscriptions  for  individuals  are  $35.00. 
(HBK) 
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•  AIR 


6.    AIR  POLLUTANT  EMISSIONS  RELATED  TO 
LAND  AREA—A  BASIS  FOR  A  PREVENTIVE 
AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  PROGRAM 

(a)  J.  D.  Williams,  J.  R.  Farmer, 
R.  B.  Stephenson,  G.  G.  Evans,  and 
R.  B.  Dalton.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title,  as  No. 
APTD  68-11  in  the  APTD  series  of  tech- 
nical data  reports,  July,  1968,  14  pp. 
Available  from  Office  of  Technical 
Information  and  Publications,  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Ballston  Center  Tower 
No.  2,  801  N.  Randolph  St.,  Arlington, 
Va.   22203.   No  charge.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  devise  a  method  for  planning 
and  regulating  air  use  in  order  to  achieve 
air  quality  goals  based  on  the  effects  of 
air  pollution.   Though  control  of  the  pol- 
lutant source  through  technical  devices  has 
developed  as  the  prevailing  philosophy  for 
control,  the  traditional  approach  to  alle- 
viating air  pollution  problems  in  communi- 
ties has  been  to  arrange  pollution  sources 
spatially,  so  that  pollutants  would  drift 
to  open  spaces  rather  than  developed  areas. 
This  has  been  accomplished  most  recently  by 
zoning,  regulating  the  land  uses  that  are 
allowed  or  prohibited  in  each  zoning  dis- 
trict.  However,  zoning  based  on  land  use, 
alone,  does  not  provide  for  increase  in 
air  pollution  source  size  or  concentration 
of  sources  on  a  given  unit  of  land,  both 
of  which  diminish  the  quality  of  the  com- 
munity air  supply.   Thus,  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  performance  level  of  activ- 
ities at  the  source  rather  than  just  on 
the  actual  use  of  the  land.   Performance 
standards  are  needed  for  noise,  smoke,  odor, 
dust  and  dirt,  noxious  gases,  glare  and 
heat,  fire  hazards,  industrial  wastes, 
transportation  and  traffic,  and  psychologi- 
cal effects. 

Findings.   The  appropriateness  of  zoning 
performance  standards  depends  upon  the 
diffusion  capability  of  the  atmosphere  in 
relation  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  land 
area  from  which  the  pollutants  are  emitted. 
Therefore  the  researchers  propose  formulation 


of  mathematical  pollutant-diffusion  models 
for  specific  areas  to  do  the  following: 
(1)  assist  in  prediction  of  pollutant  con- 
centrations on  a  day-to-day  basis  for  air 
pollution  warning  and  alert  systems;  (2) 
help  regulatory  programs  justify  certain 
regulations  by  determining  the  proportion 
of  pollution  concentrations  attributable 
to  each  source  or  source  type;  (3)  help  in 
selecting  sites  for  major  pollutant  sources; 
(4)  define  the  limits  of  control  districts; 
and  (5)  aid  in  the  preparation  of  air-and 
land-use  plans  to  preserve  or  achieve  clean 
air  while  allowing  industrial  development. 
An  example  provided  shows  the  calculation 
of  long-term  average  ground-level  pollution 
concentration  at  one  or  more  receptor  points 
from  a  single  source.   (SD) 


7.    AIR  POLLUTION  EMISSIONS  IN  THE 
DELAWARE  VALLEY  FOR  1965 

(a)  H.  C.  Wohlers  and  W.  E.  Jackson. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology,  Center  for  the  Study  of  the 
Environment,  32nd  and  Chestnut  Sts. , 
Philadelphia,  Pa.   19104,  1968,  29  pp. 
+  appendices.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology, 
Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Environment, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Regional  Con- 
ference of  Elected  Officials,  Inc.  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, Division  of  Air  Pollution.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   The  general  study  of  the  air  pol- 
lution problem  in  the  11-county  region  of 
the  Delaware  Valley,  centered  in  Philadelphia 
and  including  portions  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  was  organized  by  the  Region- 
al Conference  of  Elected  Officials  to  define 
requirements  for  the  development  of  an  air 
resource  management  and  control  system,  and 
to  determine  the  governmental  machinery  and 
arrangements  through  which  such  a  system 
can  operate  effectively.   The  study  was  di- 
vided into  three  areas:   "Meteorological 
Analysis,"  performed  by  C.  W.  Thornthwaite 
Associates  Laboratory,  "Governmental  Aspects," 
analyzed  by  the  Fels  Institute  of  Local  and 
State  Government,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  "Emissions  Survey,"  abstracted  here. 
The  purpose  of  the  emissions  survey  is  to 
determine  the  weight  of  air  pollutants  and 
their  sources  within  the  Delaware  Valley 
for  1965,  the  latest  complete  year  for  which 
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data  were  available  when  the  project  was 
initiated  in  1966. 

Findings.   Over  15,000  tons  of  pollutants 
were  discharged  into  the  air  daily  in  1965: 
oxides  of  sulfur,  2,597  tons;  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  992  tons;  organic  compounds, 
2,265  tons;  carbon  monoxide,  8,663  tons; 
particulate  matter,  658  tons;  and  benzo- 
pyrene,  98  pounds.   Air  pollution  is  most 
greatly  concentrated  in  the  most  populous 
area  of  the  Delaware  Valley,  Philadelphia, 
which  contains  36  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  region  and  emits  33  percent  of  the 
total  air  pollutants.   Separately  and  in 
combination,  three  sources  account  for  the 
overwhelming  amounts  of  each  pollutant: 
industrial  operations,  electric  power  gen- 
eration, and  transportation.   The  total 
tonnages  of  pollutants  are  discharged  to 
the  air  at  an  essentially  constant  rate 
throughout  the  year.   The  maximum  monthly 
variation  was  6  percent  from  the  average 
although  individual  pollutants  varied  as 
much  as  17  percent  (except  benzopyrene) . 
The  smallest  magnitude  of  emissions  occurs 
during  the  spring  and  fall  months.   The 
most  prevalent  emissions  during  the  winter 
months  are  oxides  of  sulfur  and  particulates 
associated  with  "London  type"  smog.   The 
increased  organic  emissions,  coupled  with 
elevated  temperatures  and  brilliant  sunlight 
during  the  summer  months,  are  associated 
with  "Los  Angeles  type"  photochemical  smog. 

The  report  presents  the  results  of  the 
emission  survey  on  a  daily  emission  basis 
by  months  for  each  of  the  11  counties  with- 
in the  Delaware  Valley.   The  first  section 
of  the  report  summarizes  the  data  while 
procedural  details  and  calculations  are 
summarized  in  the  appendices.   (HBK) 


EFFECT  ON  CARD 10- PULMONARY  LIPID 
STRUCTURES  OF  EXPOSURE  TO  NITROGEN 
DIOXIDE  OR  OTHER  AIR  POLLUTANTS 

(a)  H.  V.  Thomas  and  R.  L.  Lyman. 

(b)  In  process.   Report  issued  in 
Science  159:532,  1968.   Reprints  avail- 
able from  Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.   94720.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences,  under  sponsorship  of  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Public  Health 

and  the  Bay  Area  Association  Research 
Committee.   (d)  None. 


Problem.   To  investigate  whether  exposure  of 
animals  (rats)  to  realistic  concentrations 
of  the  common  smog  pollutant,  nitrogen  dioxide 
(NO2) ,  caused  lung  damage,  observable  chem- 
ically or  morphologically. 

Method.   The  general  procedure  employed  was 
to  place  rats  in  a  closed  chamber  and  expose 
them  for  four  hours  to  a  carefully  monitored 
concentration  of  one  part  NO  per  million 
parts  of  air.   Control  animals  were  similarly 
exposed,  but  only  to  air.   After  the  exposure, 
animals  were  killed,  the  lungs  removed  and 
prepared  for  histological  and  chemical  analyses 

Findings.   Slight  chemical  alterations  due 
to  the  N0„  exposure  could  be  detected.   Some 
cellular  damage  had  taken  place.   Thus,  the 
results  indicated  that  changes  in  the  lung 
are  produced  during  relatively  short  exposure 
to  concentrations  of  NO   that  are  uncomfort- 
ably close  to  those  experienced  by  man  on 
smog-laden  days.   The  long-term  effects  of 
chronic  exposure  to  this  air  pollutant  on 
lung  morphology  and  function  are  not  now 
known.   (RLL) 


9.    LUNG  TISSUE  REACTIONS  TO  AIRBORNE 
CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  AGENTS 

(a)  Clayton  G.  Loosli  and  Ramon  D. 
Buckley.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  School  of 
Medicine,  under  sponsorship  of  The 
Council  for  Tobacco  Research  (USA), 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  effect  of  certain 
components  of  Los  Angeles  "smog,"  nitrogen 
dioxide  (NO  ) ,  sulphur  dioxide  (SO  ) ,  carbon 
monoxide  (CO)  ,  and  ozone  (0~)  on  the  res- 
piratory tract  in  particular  and  the  health 
of  an  animal  in  general. 

Method.   Nitrogen  dioxide  is  the  first  air 
pollutant  to  be  studied.   Different  groups 
of  young  adult  mice  of  the  same  age  are 
exposed  to  closed  atmospheres  containing 
measurable  concentrations  of  N0„.   At  in- 
creasing intervals  of  time,  animals  from 
each  group  are  sacrificed  and  their  lungs 
and  other  organs  studied  to  determine  if  the 
NO  exposed  animals  are  more  or  less  re- 
sistant to  a  superimposed  viral  infection. 
For  comparison,  an  equal  number  of  animals 
from  a  control  group  are  examined  in  the 
same  manner.   Long-term  studies  are  planned 
during  which  animals  will  be  exposed  to  low 
ambient  air  levels  of  the  components  of 
polluted  air  alone  and  in  combination  to  see 
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what  biological  changes  take  place  during 
the  life  span  of  the  animals.   (CGL) 


10.   ENVIRONMENTAL  LEAD  INTOXICATION  IN 
CHILDREN 

(a)  Harriet  L.  Hardy  and  George  W. 
Boylen,  Jr.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Occupational  Medical  Service,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  sources  in  the  environ- 
ment not  previously  identified  as  lead 
hazards  in  childhood.   The  researchers  will 
determine  whether  the  urban-dwelling  child 
is  inhaling  lead,  and  if  this  presents  an 
added  risk  to  those  recovering  from  acute 
lead  poisoning.   They  are  also  perfecting 
the  methods  of  assay  for  lead  and  are 
trying  to  discover  whether  or  not  lead  in 
hair  is  a  valuable  index  of  an  excess  body 
burden  of  lead.   (HLH) 


12.   AIR  POLLUTION  PUBLICATIONS,  1966-1968 

This  bibliography,  with  abstracts  of  air 
pollution  publications  by  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration  personnel 
and  personnel  of  organizations  receiving 
federal  air  pollution  funds,  was  released 
in  August,  1969.   Compiled  by  the  Special 
Bibliographies  Section  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  bibliography  contains  over 
1,000  entries  spanning  the  literature 
during  the  period  July,  1966,  through 
December,  1968.   It  covers  such  aspects 
of  the  problem  as  the  sources  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  their  control;  effects  of  pollu- 
tants on  man,  fauna,  flora,  and  materials; 
air  quality  standards;  legal  and  social 
aspects;  and  basic  science  and  technology. 

The  Air  Pollution  Publications  1966-1968, 
Public  Health  Service  Publication  No.  979, 
is  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402.   $4.50  per  copy. 
(NAPCA) 


11.   THE  METABOLISM  OF  THE  RARE  EARTHS 
FOLLOWING  INHALATION:   PATHOLOGIC 
AND  BIOCHEMICAL  RESPONSE  IN  THE 
LUNG  AND  OTHER  ORGANS 

(a)  Harry  L.  Berke  and  Terry  Hull. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Wayne  State 
University,  School  of  Medicine,  De- 
partment of  Occupational  and  Environ- 
mental Health,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Divi- 
sion of  Biology  and  Medicine.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Using  the  rat  as  a  subject,  this 
study  is  concerned  with  the  individual  and 
comparative  distribution  and  excretion  of 
the  rare  earths  (scandium,  yttrium,  cerium, 
europium,  and  ytterbium)  following  exposure 
to  aerosols  of  these  elements,  whole  body 
and  lung  clearances,  and  short  term  pathol- 
ogy.  For  radioactive  isotopes  of  these 
elements,  diagnostic  tests  of  injury  par- 
ticularly as  reflected  in  blood  changes  are 
being  studied. 

Findings.   Preliminary  results  indicate  an 
exponential  relationship  between  the  radio- 
logical dose  and  the  changes  in  the  size 
spectra  of  peripheral  blood  lymphocytes. 
(HLB) 


•  WATER 


13.   WATER  MANAGEMENT  INNOVATIONS  IN 
ENGLAND 

(a)  Lyle  E.  Craine.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore, 
Md.   21218,  June,  1969,  136  pp. 
$3.50  per  copy,  paper.   LC  70-75182. 

(c)  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  development  and  management 
of  water  resources  is  posing  increasingly 
complex  problems  of  economic  and  public 
administration  as  well  as  of  engineering. 
In  this  study,  Lyle  E.  Craine  describes 
the  system  of  decentralized  water  manage- 
ment recently  instituted  in  England  and  Wales. 
Under  provision  of  the  Water  Resources  Act 
of  1963,  29  river  authorities  exercise  a  wide 
range  of  powers  for  comprehensive  water 
management.   Following  his  introduction, 
the  author  presents  the  conceptual  setting 
for  the  study,  discussing  the  nature  of 
water  management  and  postulating  6  insti- 
tutional criteria.   England's  water  resources 
are  then  described,  and  the  institutional 
setting,  including  the  historical  roots  of 
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the  Water  Resources  Act  of  1963,  is  sketched 
briefly.   The  major  types  of  governmental 
authorizations  and  the  major  organizational 
and  financial  features  provided  by  the 
1963  Act  are  analyzed  in  some  detail.   The 
final  chapter  evaluates  water  management 
institutions  in  England,  in  terms  of  the 
institutional  criteria  set  forth  earlier. 
(RFF) 


14.   WATER  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT  AND 
PUBLIC  POLICY 

(a)  Thomas  H.  Campbell  and  Robert  0. 
Sylvester  (eds.).   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  University  of  Washington  Press, 
Seattle,  Wash.   98105,  1968,  253  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   LC  68-21005. 
(c)  University  of  Washington,  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  Natural 
Resources  Public  Policy  Seminars,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Public  Affairs.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  15  essays  in  this  book  out- 
line many  of  the  technical,  scientific, 
and  policy  issues  that  should  be  considered 
in  the  management  of  water  resources.   E. 
Roy  Tinney  discusses  irrigation  project 
analysis  and  agricultural  demand  for  water 
in  western  United  States  in  relation  to 
land  development,  water  transfers,  and 
other  socioeconomic  goals.   The  development 
of  surface  waters  of  California's  Central 
Valley  is  examined  by  Joe  S.  Bain,  who 
uses  benefit-cost  comparisons  and  other 
criteria  to  evaluate  the  relative  efficien- 
cies of  performance  of  private  and  govern- 
mental agencies  that  have  been  active  in 
the  development  of  water  resources  there, 
and  postulates  reasons  for  differences  in 
performance  and  efficiency  between  the 
types  of  agencies.   In  a  paper  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  agricultural  water  use,  Gardner 
Brown  proposes  a  project  reimbursability 
ratio  and  a  contractor  reimbursability 
ratio  as  measures  of  relative  economic 
feasibility  of  irrigation  projects. 
Robert  C.  Lind  analyzes  the  benefit-cost 
technique,  states  its  limitations,  and 
discusses  its  range  of  applicability  in  the 
fourth  paper. 

Research  is  emphasized  in  the  next  seven 
contributions.   Thomas  H.  Campbell  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  analytical 
technology  and  scientific  knowledge  with 
respect  to  water  are  growing  rapidly,  the 


fund  of  quantitative  information  in  some 
regions  is  inadequate,  and  that  research 
is  needed  in  order  to  provide  these  data. 
John  S.  Gladwell  presents  a  stochastic 
model  for  analyzing  the  runoff  of  the 
Columbia  River,  as  an  example  of  the  approach 
and  type  of  data  needed  for  surface-water 
hydrology  as  the  basis  for  project  design. 
James  Crosby  III  states  the  need  for  simi- 
lar information  and  research  in  regard 
to  our  ground-water  resources,  and  tells 
of  a  case  study  of  the  Pullman-Moscow 
aquifer  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Washing- 
ton, in  which  the  age  of  waters  is  deter- 
mined as  an  aid  in  determining  their  move- 
ments.  Discussing  concepts  of  water 
quality,  differing  quality  objectives,  and 
difficulties  in  setting  water-quality 
standards,  Robert  0.  Sylvester  and  Carl  A. 
Rambow  propose  a  methodology  for  setting 
water-quality  standards  and  present  sug- 
gested standards  for  the  state  of  Washington 
which  are  based  on  an  objective  for  "clean" 
water.   That  the  majority  of  Washington 
still  enjoys  the  benefits  of  clean  water 
is  pointed  out  by  Dale  A.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
Sylvester,  who  then  make  a  plea  for  research 
aimed  at  the  development  of  treatment 
technology  to  ensure  continuation  or  achieve- 
ment of  high  water  quality.   James 
Crutchfield  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  costly  to  maintain  their  high 
quality,  and  points  out  how  economic  analysis 
can  aid  policy  formation  and  the  effective- 
ness of  research  in  the  field  of  water 
quality.   W.  Thomas  Edmondson  presents  a 
detailed  case  study  of  Lake  Washington, 
which  is  now  surrounded  by  metropolitan 
Seattle,  puts  the  case  in  perspective  with 
other  lakes,  and  associates  these  findings 
with  water  resource  management  problems. 
Charles  Gibbs  describes  the  program  of 
water-quality  monitoring  of  receiving 
waters,  a  key  element  in  Seattle's  pollution- 
abatement  program.   Donald  Benson  presents 
a  zoning  plan  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
pulp  mill  waste-water  discharges  into 
Puget  Sound. 

The  concluding  papers  are  devoted  to  water 
law.   Ralph  W.  Johnson  discusses  it  broadly, 
especially  as  it  applies  to  water  quality, 
pointing  up  the  limitations  of  court- 
centered  common-law  actions  on  water-quality 
problems  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
public.   For  this  reason,  the  trend  in 
water  legislation  has  been  a  movement  away 
from  the  courts  and  towards  establishment 
of  administrative  agencies  for  water 
resources  management.   Finally,  William 
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Van  Ness  surveys  the  body  of  water  law  in 
the  state  of  Washington,  discusses  the 
general  history  of  water  law,  the  riparian 
and  appropriation  systems  of  water  rights, 
pollution-control  laws,  and  concludes  by 
discussing  interstate  water  problems, 
water  laws  and  the  federal-state  relation- 
ship, and  the  implications  for  water  re- 
sources planning.   (HBK) 


15.   WATER  QUALITY  CRITERIA 

(a)  R.  Frank  Gregg,  Richard  L. 
Woodward,  Clarence  M.  Tarzwell,  Jesse 
Lunin,  James  K.  Rice,  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  as  a  Report  of  the 
National  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  April  1,  1968,  234  pp. 
Available  from  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402.   $3.00  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, National  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  on  Water  Quality  Criteria, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Set  forth  criteria  for  water 
quality  to  assist  federal  and  state  agencies 
in  setting  and  evaluating  standards  for 
water  pollution  abatement  objectives. 
Criteria  are  scientific  requirements  on 
which  decisions  concerning  the  suitability 
of  water  quality  to  support  a  designated 
use  are  based.   Standards  are  the  plans 
established  by  a  governmental  authority  as 
a  program  for  water  pollution  prevention 
and  abatement.   The  criteria  included  are 
meant  as  guidelines  only;  local  conditions 
affecting  water  quality,  such  as  climate, 
geography,  and  geology  of  a  specific 
location,  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  setting  standards. 

The  sections  of  this  volume  set  forth 
technical  water  quality  criteria  for  five 
broad  areas  of  water  use:   recreation  and 
aesthetics;  public  water  supplies;  fish, 
other  aquatic  life,  and  wild  life;  agri- 
cultural uses;  and  industry.   The  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  characteristics 
of  water  demanded  by  aquatic  life,  indus- 
trial process,  or  other  use  are  the  basis 
for  determining  criteria.   The  character- 
istics are  determined  by  such  factors  as 
color;  odor;  temperature;  turbidity; 


coliform  and  fecal  coliform  organisms; 
alkalinity;  acidity;  pH;  heavy  metals; 
radioactive  substances;  dissolved  oxygen; 
fluoride;  hardness;  total  dissolved  solids; 
settleable  solids;  floating  materials;  oil 
and  grease;  pesticides,  herbicides,  and 
other  toxic  substances;  plant  nutrients  and 
plant  growth;  salinity;  currents;  light 
penetration;  wastes;  microorganisms; 
chlorides;  and  trace  elements.   The  report 
considers  each  of  these  factors  as  it  is 
applicable  or  inapplicable  to  each  use  of 
water.   Permissible  and  desirable  criteria 
for  each  factor  are  outlined. 

The  report  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  basic 
reference  document  for  people  and  agencies 
interested  in  water  quality  and  standard 
setting.   (HBK) 


16.   MINIMAL  COST  ESTIMATION  FOR  LAKEFRONT 
SEWAGE  SYSTEMS 

(a)  Kenneth  W.  Norton  and  Robert  H. 
Forste.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title,  as  Technical 
Working  Paper  No.  1,  by  Water  Resources 
Research  Center,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H.   03824, 
January,  1969,  20  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Water  Resources  Research 
Center,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office 
of  Water  Resources  Research.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  describe  an  approach  to  the 
problem  of  sewage  installations  in  recre- 
ational lake  areas.   Specif icially,  this 
paper  sought  to:   (1)  determine  the 
feasibility  and  estimate  the  minimal  cost 
of  a  municipal  sewage  system  for  the 
Pawtuckaway  Lake  area  of  New  Hampshire;  and 
(2)  develop  a  method  for  estimating  minimal 
cost  that  could  be  applied  in  similar 
situations. 

A  large  increase  in  the  development  of 
recreational  lakefront  property  in  New 
Hampshire  in  recent  years  has  been 
matched  by  an  increase  in  lakefront  pollu- 
tion problems,  caused  mainly  by  sewage 
disposal  from  waterfront  properties.   Re- 
garding sewage  disposal,  lakefront  property 
developers  and  owners  can:   (1)  install 
individual  septic  tanks  on  each  land  plot; 
or  (2)  ideally,  install  a  municipal  sewage 
system  that  would  pipe  sewage  away  from 
the  lake.   Currently,  septic  tanks 
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predominate,  since  the  financial  base  of 
towns  in  these  areas  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  assume  the  costs  of  a  municipal 
system.   This  has  been  the  case  with  the 
development  of  Pawtuckaway  Lake  in 
Nottingham,  New  Hampshire. 


Method. 


Technical  coefficients  used  in 


this  analysis  were  obtained  by  personal 
interview  with  civil  engineers.   Cost  re- 
lations were  derived  from  data  gathered 

by  the  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Highways. 

Findings.   The  minimal  cost  estimated  for 
a  municipal  system  around  Pawtuckaway  Lake 
was  over  $650,000.   In  1966,  the  budget 
appropriations  for  Nottingham  were  about 
$50,400,  with  expenditures  totalling  $55,600. 
Even  if  the  State  were  to  underwrite  50 
percent  of  the  installation  costs,  the 
minimal  cost  of  the  system  would  be  more 
than  six  times  the  current  budget  of  the 
town.   If  construction  funds  were  available 
on  an  interest-free  basis  for  a  ten-year 
period,  the  budget  would  have  to  increase 
60  percent  yearly  to  meet  minimal  costs. 
Additional  tax  revenue  from  the  land  in- 
volved could  not  begin  to  cover  these  costs. 
The  researchers  thus  conclude  that  the  in- 
stallation of  a  municipal  sewage  disposal 
system  is  not  feasible  in  the  Pawtuckaway 
Lake  area  under  existing  conditions.   How- 
ever, they  also  maintain  that  individual 
septic  systems  are  not  a  satisfactory  al- 
ternative, considering  their  effect  on 
water  quality.   Therefore,  they  suggest 
that  statutory  changes  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  funding  for  municipal  systems  in 
these  situations.   (SD) 


17.   THE  ECONOMICS  OF  WATER  ALLOCATION  IN 
UTAH:   AN  INPUT-OUTPUT  ANALYSIS 

(a)  Iver  E.  Bradley  and  J.  P.  Gander. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Business  Research,  University  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah   84112, 
December,  1968.   $3.00  per  copy. 

(c)  University  of  Utah,  Bureau  of 
Economic  and  Business  Research,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Utah  Division  of 
Water  Resources,  Department  of  Natural 
Resources;  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research;  and  Utah  State  University, 
Utah  Center  for  Water  Resources  Re- 
search,  (d)  None. 


Problem.   To  study  the  economics  of  water 
allocation  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

Previous  Research.   The  empirical  basis  of 
the  study  is  the  input-output  table  for  the 
State  of  Utah  for  1963,  constructed  by  Iver 
E.  Bradley  and  reported  in  "Utah  Inter- 
industry Study,"  Utah  Economic  and  Business 
Review,  XXVII,  No.  7,  July-August,  1967, 
pp.  1-13. 

Method.   An  operationally  meaningful  welfare 
function  was  formulated  and  this  was  used 
along  with  the  input-output  model  for  the 
State  in  developing  a  general  concept  of  the 
marginal  value  product  of  water  for  alter- 
native uses.   The  design  constraints  of  the 
study  limited  research  to  two  problems: 
(1)  estimation  of  the  (joint)  marginal  value 
(in  terms  of  income  and  employment)  of  water 
for  alternative  uses,  and  (2)  estimation  of 
the  increase  in  demand  for  water  intake  for 
Utah  over  the  period  1963-1975.   The  study 
consists  of  two  parts.   Part  I  contains  the 
(joint)  marginal  value  coefficients  for  al- 
ternative uses  of  water  intake  by  the  39 
industrial  sectors  of  Utah.   Part  II  con- 
tains estimates  of  the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  water  intake  expected  to  be  demanded  by 
each  of  the  39  industrial  sectors  and  by  the 
State  as  a  whole  as  a  result  of  the  economic 
expansion  of  the  State  projected  for  the 
year  1975  (as  a  tentative  bench  mark) . 

Findings.   The  (joint)  marginal  income  (and 
employment)  value  of  water  is  lowest  for  the 
agricultural  sectors — heavy  users  of  water 
per  unit  of  income  and  employment.   Marginal 
values  for  the  different  industrial  sectors 
were  ranked  to  provide  the  criterion  for 
water  allocation.   The  expected  increase  in 
the  demand  for  water-intake  by  the  year  1975 
(1963  as  a  base)  also  provides  a  criterion 
for  water  allocation  by  identifying  the 
relatively  more  intense  water  requirements. 
(IEB  and  JPG) 


18.    ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  OF  PUBLIC  WATER 
SUPPLY  IN  THE  PISCATAQUA  RIVER 
WATERSHED,  II:   ECONOMIC  PLANNING  FOR 
WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

(a)  Robert  H.  Forste  and  Robert  L. 
Christensen.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by  Water 
Resources  Research  Center,  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H.   03824, 
August,  1968,  24pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Water 
Resources  Research  Center,  with  partial 
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support  from  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  explores  the  applica- 
tion of  relevant  economic  theory  to  water 
supply  system  planning.   As  the  population 
of  an  area  rapidly  expands,  municipal  of- 
ficials and  planners  must  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  public  services,  one  of  which  is 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  water  supply 
in  terms  of  quantity,  quality,  and  asso- 
ciated services.   Planners  must  anticipate 
and  project  water  needs  into  the  future  at 
the  same  time  that  various  economic  aspects 
of  the  problem  must  be  looked  at.   By  con- 
sidering alternative  water  sources,  systems, 
and  operating  procedures  which  have  been 
evaluated  in  terms  of  cost,  planners  can 
more  easily  make  decisions  on  the  most 
economical  means  of  meeting  water  supply 
requirements. 

Method.   The  applicability  of  such  economic 
theories  as  the  conventional  theory  of  the 
firm  to  conditions  of  municipal  water  sys- 
tems is  explored.   The  problem  of  seasonal 
variation  in  water  use  is  related  to  long- 
term  change  in  water  use  for  a  specific 
New  Hampshire  community  in  the  Piscataqua 
River  watershed.   The  author  concludes  his 
study  by  synthesizing  the  concepts  of  sea- 
sonal water  use  patterns,  the  production 
function,  and  cost  curves.   (AL) 


19.   ATTITUDES  AND  ATTITUDE  CHANGE  RELATING 
TO  WATER  RESOURCES 

(a)  C.  Michael  York.   (b)  Completion 
expected  by  December,  1969.   (c)  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  Water  Resources 
Center,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Attitudes,  considered  by  the  in- 
vestigator to  be  relatively  permanent  cog- 
nitive-motivational states  of  individuals, 
are  being  examined  to  determine  their  rel- 
evance to  the  decision  process  in  water 
management.   Since  the  effectiveness  of 
natural  resource  programs  is  significantly 
affected  by  citizen  response  to  the  use  and 
misuse  of  resources  and  to  development  pro- 
posals, attitudes  and  the  attitude  change 
process  are  important. 

Method.   The  study  will  conduct  a  search  of 
the  literature,  as  well  as  an  experimental 
investigation  of  the  critical  variable  of 
source  credibility  within  the  attitude 


change  process.   Progress  in  understanding 
these  phenomena  within  other  behavioral 
science  contexts  will  be  exploited  for  the 
water  resources  sector  of  society.   (CMY) 


20.   EXPLOSIVE  EXCAVATION  IN  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  WATER  RESOURCES 

(a)  Maurice  E.  Day.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  possible  uses  of 
excavation  by  explosion  in  the  development 
of  water  resources. 

The  Plowshare  Program  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  established  to  develop 
the  technology  required  for  peaceful  appli- 
cations of  nuclear  energy,  including  exca- 
vation by  nuclear  explosions.   Among  its 
primary  purposes  are  the  development  of 
design  data  and  the  improvement  of  related 
investigative  techniques.   The  Bureau  is 
interested  in  this  program  as  it  relates  to 
the  current  rapid  excavation  research  de- 
voted to  finding  ways  to  speed  up  excavation 
work  and  reduce  the  cost.   Test  and  research 
include  the  use  of  chemical  explosives. 
Possible  uses  of  excavation  by  explosion 
include:   canal  excavation,  reservoir  ex- 
cavation, construction  of  rockfill  dams 
including  cofferdams,  development  of  under- 
ground water  supply  and  storage,  and  con- 
version of  tunnel  schemes  to  open  cut  ex- 
cavation. 

Method.   Design  research  by  the  Bureau  in- 
cludes the  following  activities:   (1)  Study 
the  literature,  including  foreign  literature, 
to  keep  abreast  of  developments.   Several 
articles  have  been  translated  from  the 
Russian.   (2)  Establish  and  maintain  contact 
with  other  agencies  to  determine  new  develop- 
ments in  related  fields  and  possible  appli- 
cations to  Bureau  work.   (3)  Observe  tests 
by  other  agencies.   (MED) 


21.   POTENTIAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  NUCLEAR  EX- 
PLOSIVES IN  WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  A.  M.  Piper  and  F.  W.  Stead. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Geological  Survey, 
Water  Resources  Division  (Menlo  Park, 
Calif.),  for  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  delineate  the  hydrologic 
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situations  in  which  nuclear  explosives 
might  be  used  to  advantage,  and  the  limita- 
tions on  such  use  including  potentially 
hazardous  side  effects. 

Method.   The  study  is  being  conducted  in 
three  phases:   (1)  delineation  of  physical 
and  hydrologic  principles;  (2)  identifica- 
tion of  type  areas  and  sites,  both  within 
and  beyond  the  United  States,  that  match 
limiting  specifications  for  an  advantageous 
use  of  nuclear  explosives,  and  for  certain 
of  these,  appraisal  of  potential  hydrologic 
advantage  and  disadvantage  in  relation  to 
legal,  economic,  and  other  non-hydrologic 
limitations;  and  (3)  identification  of  a 
site  or  sites  suitable  for  demonstrating 
principles  by  a  test  detonation  or  detona- 
tions.  (AMP) 


22.   A  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  AMERICAN 

AND  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENTAL  ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  REGIONAL  WATER 
POLICY  IN  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN 

(a)  Robert  Warren.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   (c)  University  of  Washington, 
Department  of  Political  Science,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  has  four  main  ob- 
jectives:  (1)  To  identify,  compare,  and 
evaluate  the  governmental  structures  by 
which  water  resource  policies  are  determined 
in  the  American  and  Canadian  portions  of 
the  Columbia  River  Basin.   (2)  To  specify 
and  compare  linkages  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  regional  systems  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  which  affect  regional  organiza- 
tion and  policies.   (3)  To  develop  hypotheses 
about  the  relationship  of  the  formal  govern- 
ment structure  within  a  region  concerned 
with  water  policy,  the  behavioral  tendencies 
of  water  related  public  enterprises  within 
a  region,  and  external  linkages,  to  the 
performance  of  the  regional  system  for  de- 
veloping and  administering  water  policy. 
This  specifically  includes  the  degree  to 
which:   social,  economic,  and  political 
consequences  of  a  regional  scale  can  be 
regarded  in  policy  choices  by  regional  de- 
cision makers;  innovative  policies  can  be 
developed;  and  plans  can  be  made  with 
appropriate  time  horizons  for  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  regional  water 
resources.   (4)  To  develop  criteria  for 
choosing  among  alternative  governmental 


arrangements  and  externally  determined  in- 
centives as  means  of  producing  policies  and 
behavior  within  a  region  which  will  respond 
to  regional  and  national  values.   (RW) 


23.   COORDINATED  PLANNING  OF  STATE  PROGRAMS 
IN  THE  FIELDS  OF  WATER  SUPPLY  AND 
MANAGEMENT,  FLOOD  CONTROL,  RECREATION, 
AND  AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

(a)  J.  Karl  Aldrich.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  State  of  Illinois,  Department  of 
Business  and  Economic  Development,  un- 
der sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  formulate  a  single  general  plan 
for  Illinois  development  projects  in  water, 
flood  control,  and  recreation  within  a  com- 
prehensive development  framework;  and  to 
formulate  a  system  of  priorities  for  develop- 
ment projects  in  these  fields  based  on  needs. 

Method.   Data,  plans,  projects,  and  programs 
developed  by  the  various  agencies  operating 
in  the  fields  of  water  supply  and  management, 
flood  control,  and  recreation  will  be  re- 
viewed, and  an  analysis  will  be  undertaken 
of  (1)  the  needs  of  the  component  areas  of 
Illinois  for  water  and  air  pollution  control 
and  water  development,  and  (2)  the  resources 
in  each  area  for  such  control  and  develop- 
ment.  A  priority  system  for  State-adminis- 
tered assistance  in  these  fields  will  be 
formulated,  as  will  workable  procedures  for 
State  administration  of  available  funds  on 
the  basis  of  the  system.   Some  programs  to 
be  administered  by  the  State  will  involve 
loans  and  loan  guarantees.   The  special 
aspects  of  these  programs  will  be  investi- 
gated and  special  guidelines  and  procedures 
formulated.   (JKA) 


24.   ANALYSIS  OF  MANAGEMENT  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  THE  WATER  QUALITY  CONTROL  BOARD 
SYSTEM  OF  CALIFORNIA 

(a)  H.  F.  Ludwig,  Judson  A.  Harmon, 
A.  S.  Yeiser,  and  B.  T.  Jenson.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  Engineering  Science,  Inc., 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  the  actions  of  the 
California  State  Water  Quality  Control  Board 
System  to  derive  fundamentals  of  management 
practices  that  can  be  adapted  nationwide  to 
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other  agencies  in  the  fields  of  water  re- 
sources management  and  water  quality  control. 
An  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  this 
board  and  its  relationship  with  other  water 
resources  management  programs,  and  develop- 
ment of  criteria  that  can  be  used  to  measure 
the  performance  of  such  an  agency  will  pro- 
vide needed  information  about  management 
problems  inherent  in  a  total  water  resources 
program.   This  study  is  focusing  on  the 
agency's  decision-making  processes.   The 
final  form  of  the  project  will  include: 
an  analytic  report  of  environmental  factors 
affecting  water  quality  management,  a  be- 
havioral analysis  of  the  functioning  of  an 
actual  board,  a  decision  process  model  rep- 
resenting the  actions  of  an  "ideal"  board, 
a  set  of  standard  problems  consistent  with 
the  decision  process  model,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  decision-making  techniques  appli- 
cable to  water  management  boards. 

Method.   The  study  will  be  performed  utiliz- 
ing techniques  of  microdata  analysis  and 
computer  printouts  which  will  symbolize 
actual  board  proceedings.   From  this,  a  model 
of  an  "ideal"  board  will  be  developed.   (JAH) 


25.   A  STUDY  OF  POTENTIAL  INSTITUTIONAL 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL IN  THE  HUDSON-MOHAWK  RIVER  BASIN 

(a)  Leonard  B.  Dworsky.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Cornell  University,  Department  of 
Water  Resources  Engineering  and  Cornell 
University  Water  Resources  Center,  un- 
der sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  alternative  institu- 
tional arrangements  for  the  Hudson-Mohawk 
River  Basin,  or  appropriate  sub-basin  units, 
in  order  to  achieve  a  substantially  improved 
water  pollution  control  program.   This  study 
is  Part  I  of  a  project  entitled  "Government 
Institutional  Arrangements  and  Allied  Law 
to  Facilitate  Water  and  Related  Land  Re- 
sources Planning,  Development,  and  Opera- 
tional Management."  A  major  obstacle  to 
the  development  of  basin-wide  solutions  to 
water  pollution  problems  has  been  the  fail- 
ure of  government  institutions  to  encourage 
early  and  efficient  use  of  new  technology 
for  the  public  benefit.   Technologically 
feasible  solutions  to  basin-wide  pollution 
problems  can  be  expected  to  result  in  econ- 
omies of  scale,  operational  efficiency,  and 
establishment  of  an  improved  priority  basis 


for  scheduling  control  efforts. 

Method.   The  research  program  will  consider: 
basin  history,  geography,  and  culture;  cur- 
rent water  pollution  programs  of  state,  fed- 
eral, compact,  and  local  agencies;  government 
organization  affecting  water  pollution  con- 
trol; water  pollution  control  plans;  pre- 
liminary engineering-economic  studies  of 
alternative  pollution  control  measures; 
formulation  of  criteria  to  consider  in  the 
development  of  regional  institutional  ar- 
rangements for  water  pollution  control;  and 
the  relationship  of  alternative  institution- 
al arrangements  for  water  pollution  control 
to  local  water  and  waste  water  utility  ser- 
vices, and  to  multi-purpose  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  development  programs 
in  the  northeastern  United  States.   (LBD) 


26.   A  PROJECT  TO  PLAN,  DEVELOP,  AND  MANAGE 
A  GROUND  AND  SURFACE  WATER  SUPPLY 

(a)  P.  A.  Domenico,  John  Ohrenschall, 
and  John  McNeely.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Nevada,  Desert  Re- 
search Institute,  Center  for  Water 
Resources,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  four  objectives  of  this  re- 
search are:   (1)  to  analyze  sources  of  ground 
and  surface  water  supplies  and  determine  the 
optimal  methods  of  integrating  these  supplies; 
(2)  to  determine  the  optimal  institutional 
arrangements  for  planning,  implementing,  and 
managing  selected  alternative  supply  in- 
tegrations; (3)  to  determine  values  of  water 
for  alternative  uses;  and  (4)  to  analyze 
pricing  policies  and  their  effects  for  various 
uses.   The  area  of  Las  Vegas  Valley,  southern 
Nevada,  was  chosen  because  its  problems  apply 
to  other  arid  and  semi-arid  regions.   The 
problems  are  acute  in  that  ground  water  re- 
cently has  been  over-developed,  which  has 
precipitated  surface  water  importation  from 
Lake  Mead.   The  area  is  the  fastest  growing 
urban  region  in  the  United  States.   Thus, 
how  a  new  and  rapidly  growing  population 
plans  and  organizes  for  optimal  water  manage- 
ment is  crucial  to  all  arid  and  semi-arid 
regions. 

Method.   Minimizing  total  annual  costs  is 
the  objectives'  function,  and  mathematical 
programming  will  be  used  to  determine  optimal 
water  supply  integrations.   Present  and  pro- 
posed institutional  arrangements  and  water 
laws  will  be  analyzed  through  legal  research 
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and  field  interviews.   Economic  and  statis- 
tical models  will  measure  values  of  water 
in  alternative  uses,  and  selected  pricing 
schemes  will  be  investigated  to  determine 
water  use  effects.   (PAD) 


27.   WATER  IN  RELATION  TO  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
IN  AN  ARID  ENVIRONMENT 

(a)  M.  M.  Kelso,  W.  E.  Martin,  R.  A. 
Young,  and  others.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  University  of  Arizona,  College  of 
Agriculture,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  economic  impact 
of  a  declining  water  table  on  agricultural 
production  in  an  arid  environment,  and  sub- 
sequently, the  effect  of  agricultural  changes 
on  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  approximately 
four  and  one-half  million  acre-feet  of 
groundwater  pumped  annually  in  Arizona  is 
replaced  by  natural  recharge.   The  resulting 
overdraft  of  some  three  million  acre-feet 
per  year  is  lowering  the  water  table  at  an 
estimated  average  rate  of  six  feet  per  year. 
Consequently,  costs  of  recovering  ground- 
water are  increasing.   It  is  expected  that 
changes  in  farm  organization,  output  level, 
size  of  operation,  and  resource  demands 
will  result.   Changes  are  also  expected  in 
the  rest  of  the  economy,  particularly  in 
those  sectors  processing  agricultural  com- 
modities and  supplying  inputs  to  the  agri- 
cultural sectors.   This  research  is  designed 
to  predict  the  impacts  of  a  declining  water 
table  on  the  organization,  output,  and  re- 
source use  in  the  irrigated  crop  sector  in 
Arizona  and  to  predict  the  impact  of  changes 
in  agricultural  production  and  resource  de- 
mand on  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Method.   Mathematical  programming  models 
designed  to  predict  effects  of  increasing 
costs  of  water  on  output,  organization,  and 
resource  demand  of  typical  farm  situations 
in  the  irrigated  agriculture  sector  are 
being  developed.   The  programming  models 
will  be  linked  with  an  electrical  analog 
model  of  the  groundwater  system.   An  inter- 
industry model  of  the  Arizona  economy  has 
been  developed  which  comprises  26  endogenous 
sectors  and  7  exogenous  sectors.   The  effects 
of  changing  conditions  of  water  supply  over 
time  on  the  growth  and  development  of  any 
sector  of  the  State's  economy  can  then  be 
predicted  by  "plugging  in"  the  predictions 
of  the  programming  models  into  the  inter- 
industry model.   (MMK) 


28.   THE  VALUE  OF  WATER  IN  COMPLEMENTARY 
INDUSTRY  COMPLEXES 

(a)  B.  Delworth  Gardner,  Stuart  Richards, 
and  Harold  Hiskey.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Utah  State  University,  Economics 
Research  Institute,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  marginal  pro- 
ductivity of  water  within  the  structure  of 
selected  agriculturally  related  industrial 
complexes. 

Method.   Input-output  analysis  and  simula- 
tion techniques  are  being  used  to  establish 
the  economic  structure  of  given  local  econo- 
mies in  Utah.   From  this  structure  it  will 
be  possible  to  trace  the  impact  of  a  given 
augmentation  in  the  water  supply  to  certain 
uses  on  the  entire  economy  of  the  region. 
In  this  way,  the  marginal  social  value  of 
the  water  resource  can  be  estimated.   (BDG) 


29.   THE  ECONOMIC  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  INTER- 
CONNECTION OF  URBAN  WATER  SYSTEMS 

(a)  Paul  Seidenstat  and  Iraj  Zandi. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Temple  University, 
Department  of  Economics  and  Civil  En- 
gineering, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  Philadelphia  metro- 
politan area  to  determine  the  economic  fea- 
sibility of  water  interchanges  among  contin- 
gent urban  water  systems.   Data  on  these  sys- 
tems will  include  demand,  supply,  and  related 
planning  information. 

Method.   With  data  for  the  1961-66  period, 
an  analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  inter- 
change to  have  met  peak  demands  in  this 
"drought"  period  is  being  conducted,  followed 
by  an  examination  of  the  planning  of  water 
supply  augmentations  through  1980  in  the 
light  of  the  possibilities  of  tradeoffs  of 
water.   This  will  culminate  in  a  cost-benefit 
analysis  of  the  tradeoff  method  compared  to 
other  supply-increasing  alternatives.   (PS) 
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30.   AN  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 
OF  WATER  USERS 

(a)  J.  Ronnie  Davis,  Charles  W.  Meyer, 
and  Harold  See.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Iowa  State  University,  Department 
of  Economics,  under  sponsorship  of 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   Realizing  that  users  of  water  re- 
sources often  generate  "spillover  effects" 
that  affect  the  cost  and/or  benefits  accruing 
to  other  water  users,  the  purpose  of  this 
study  is  to  examine  ways  in  which  spillover 
effects  that  raise  the  cost  or  reduce  the 
benefits  of  affected  parties  might  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated. 

Method.   In  some  cases,  legislation  can 
force  offenders  to  reduce  spillover  effects, 
but  since  this  raises  their  costs  they  often 
successfully  resist  regulation.   The  re- 
searchers plan  to  use  established  methods 
of  estimating  costs  and  benefits  to  deter- 
mine when  the  following  types  of  spillovers 
are  likely  to  be  present:   (1)  cases  where 
those  who  benefit  from  reduction  of  spill- 
overs find  it  worthwhile  to  pay  those  cre- 
ating the  spillover  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
it,  and  (2)  cases  where  all  parties  to  an 
agreement  can  gain  net  benefits  that  are 
unattainable  if  they  act  individually.   The 
problems  of  organizing  water  users  when 
spillover  effects  of  the  variety  cited  are 
present,  will  then  be  examined.   At  least 
one  pilot  study  involving  water  users  along 
a  major  river  in  Iowa  is  anticipated.   (JRD) 


31.   SYSTEM  ANALYSIS  OF  EUTROPHICATION 
CONTROL  BY  FLUSHING 

(a)  Ray  T.  Oglesby,  Richard  H.  Bogan, 
and  Ronald  E.  Nece.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   (c)  University  of  Washington, 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  a  highly  eutrophic  lake 
before  and  after  additions  of  nutrient  poor 
flushing  water.   A  eutrophic  lake  is  one 
well  provided  with  the  basic  nutrients  re- 
quired for  plant  and  animal  production. 
System  analysis  techniques  will  be  applied 
to  information  obtained,  together  with  data 


gathered  through  laboratory  and  field  ex- 
periments, to  meet  the  following  objectives: 
(1)  accumulate  information  about  the  function- 
al performance  and  effectiveness  of  flushing 
as  a  means  of  eutrophication  control;  (2) 
define  the  engineering  concepts,  design  pro- 
cedures, and  design  criteria  necessary  for 
the  general  application  of  this  method;  (3) 
acquire  further  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  primary  production  to  the  en- 
vironment in  which  it  occurs;  and  (4)  pro- 
mote significant  improvements  in  the  water 
quality  of  the  portion  of  the  lake  under 
study  that  is  most  densely  inhabited  and 
most  intensively  used  for  recreation.   (SIE) 


32.   A  MATHEMATICAL  MODEL  FOR  REGIONAL 

TREATMENT  OF  WATER  POLLUTION  SYSTEMS 

(a)  Glenn  W.  Graves  and  Andrew  Whinston. 

(b)  Status  not  reported.   (c)  Universi- 
ty of  California  (Los  Angeles) ,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  and 
Purdue  University,  Krannert  School  of 
Industrial  Administration,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  best  integrated 
regional  treatment  plan  to  achieve  desired 
dissolved  oxygen  goals  on  an  estuary  or 
connected  inland  waterway.   In  addition  to 
permitting  differential  treatment  at  the 
polluter,  this  model  introduces  the  options 
of  by-pass  piping  and  piping  to  central  re- 
gional treatment  plants. 


Method, 


In  the  first  phase,  pure  by-pass 


piping  was  employed  to  achieve  prescribed 
dissolved  oxygen  profiles  on  the  Delaware 
estuary.   In  the  second  phase,  by-pass  piping 
will  be  combined  with  differential  treatment 
at  the  polluter.   The  combined  options  gen- 
erate non-linear  constraints  in  the  very 
large  mathematical  programming  model.   How- 
ever, an  attempt  will  be  made  to  obtain  ac- 
tual numerical  solutions  for  the  Delaware 
estuary.   The  third  phase  will  attempt  to 
determine  the  optimal  number,  location,  and 
capacity  of  regional  treatment  plants  to  be 
employed  in  conjunction  with  by-pass  piping 
and  differential  treatment  at  the  polluter. 

Findings.  The  solutions  obtained  in  phase  I 
demonstrated  that  by-pass  piping  can  achieve 
substantial  improvement  in  heavily  polluted 
sections  of  the  Delaware  at  modest  cost  with 
only  slight  deterioration  in  other  sections. 
The  recuperative  capability  of  the  estuary, 
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as  reflected  in  the  transfer  functions,  pro- 
vides a  very  low-cost  natural  treatment 
facility  when  employed  intelligently.   The 
dissolved  oxygen  profile  of  the  estuary  is 
very  sensitive  to  the  discharge  pattern. 
(GWG) 


33.   VALUE  OF  STREAMFLOW  DATA 

(a)  Leo  R.  Beard,  David  Dawdy,  Harold 
Kubik,  and  Edward  Close.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Hy- 
drologic  Engineering  Center,  and  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Geological 
Survey.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  examines  the  value 
of  streamflow  data.   Streamflow  data  are 
necessary  for  the  design  of  economical  and 
safe  water  resource  systems.   The  adequacy 
of  design  is  related,  although  not  directly, 
to  the  amount  of  hydrologic  data  available 
in  the  area  of  concern.   More  specifically, 
the  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  relate  the 
cost  of  lost  benefits  (underdesign)  and  ex- 
cessive construction  costs  (overdesign)  to 
the  length  of  streamflow  record  and  other 
pertinent  factors  such  as  streamflow  varia- 
bility, availability  of  records  at  nearby 
stations,  and  intercorrelation  coefficients. 

Previous  Research.   A  pilot  study  was  con- 
ducted during  1967  relating  value  of  stream- 
flow  data  at  one  particular  location  to 
length  or  record,  assuming  a  highly  simpli- 
fied design  use  of  the  data.   A  report  de- 
scribing the  results  of  this  study  has  been 
prepared. 

Method.   By  a  detailed  analysis  of  stream- 
flows  for  four  stations  having  character- 
istics ranging  from  very  stable  to  very 
erratic  streamflows,  generalized  relations 
of  design  value  of  streamflow  data  to  lengths 
of  records  at  a  project  site  and  at  nearby 
locations  will  be  derived.   These  will  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  project  cost,  since 
design  value  of  data  is  a  function  of  proj- 
ect cost.   (SIE) 


Resources  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  nature,  extent,  and 
consequences  of  generalized  community  in- 
volvement of  those  persons  who  play  leading 
roles  in  watershed  development  programs  in 
Mississippi,  the  assumption  being  that  commu- 
nity involvement  of  participants  has  signifi- 
cant implications  for  program  effectiveness. 

Method.   Local  participants  in  watershed 
development  programs  in  the  State  are  being 
identified  from  secondary  sources  and  through 
contacts  with  key  informants.   A  questionnaire 
survey  is  being  used  to  identify  community 
involvement  patterns  and  watershed  program 
roles  of  leading  participants  and  to  collect 
background  information  on  participants. 
Community  differences  will  be  identified  and 
related  to  data  collected  earlier  and  avail- 
able from  secondary  sources  on  accomplish- 
ment of  watershed  program  goals.   (KPW) 


35.   HANDBOOK  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  PROGRAMS 
OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  WATER  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

The  1969  revision  of  this  Handbook,  begun 
in  1966,  briefly  summarizes  the  most  impor- 
tant federal  and  California  state  programs 
of  assistance  for  water  development.   The 
programs  are  listed  under  three  headings: 
"General  Water  Development  and  Construction 
Funds,"  "Recreation  and  Development,"  and 
"Long  Range  Planning  and  Research  Funds." 
Information  on  each  program  includes  the 
administering  agency,  purpose,  recipients, 
conditions,  and  appropriation.   An  appendix 
lists  local  California  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  each  agency  represented. 

The  Handbook  is  published  by  and  available 
from  the  California  Legislature,  Assembly 
Committee  on  Water,  Room  2148,  Assembly  Box 
38,  State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  Calif.   95814. 
Price  not  indicated.   (HBK) 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


34.   COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT  OF  PARTICIPANTS 
IN  WATERSHED  PLANNING 

(a)  Kenneth  P.  Wilkinson.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity, Social  Science  Research  Center, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Water 


36.   A  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  OF  AQUATIC  THERMAL 
POLLUTION  AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS 

(a)  Philip  B.  Cheney,  Frank  A.  Smith, 
and  James  D.  Kangos.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  in  two 
volumes,  similar  in  scope  but  varying 
in  depth  of  treatment,  by  the  Travelers 
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Research  Corporation.   Vol..  I,  Summary 
Report,  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
study;  Vol.  II,  Technical  Report,  is  a 
more  comprehensive  presentation.   Avail- 
able from  the  Travelers  Research  Cor- 
poration, 250  Constitution  Plaza, 
Hartford,  Conn.   06103  or  from  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc. , 
1000  16th  St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20036,  1969.   Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  The  Travelers  Research  Corporation, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference,  Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  provides  a  broad  sys- 
tem overview  of  the  production  and  disposal 
of  waste  heat  in  thermoelectric  generation; 
reviews  the  state  of  knowledge  about  thermal 
effects  in  water;  highlights  the  considera- 
tions that  must  enter  the  systematic  apprais- 
al and  evaluation  of  the  problem;  and  pro- 
vides a  basic  framework  within  which  such 
an  evaluation  might  be  conducted. 

As  concern  for  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment grows,  activities  that  may  significant- 
ly alter  the  environment  are  being  singled 
out  for  intensive  analysis  and  evaluation. 
The  use  of  large  quantities  of  water  for 
cooling  in  the  production  of  electricity  by 
the  steam  process  and  the  return  of  this 
heated  water  to  the  natural  environment  is 
one  such  activity. 

Up  to  now,  the  disposal  of  waste  heat  in  the 
aquatic  environment  has  had  little  more  than 
local  effects.   However,  the  situation  may 
soon  change,  as  electric  power  demands  are 
expected  to  increase  at  a  rate  requiring  the 
doubling  of  capacity  every  ten  years.   A  situ- 
ation could  arise  in  which  the  effects  are 
no  longer  isolated  to  the  vicinity  of  a 
plant  but  are  compounded  into  broader  re- 
gional effects  when  the  heat  from  one  plant 
has  not  dissipated  before  the  next  plant 
adds  more  heat. 

The  study  reviews:   (1)  steam-electric 
technology  and  the  accompanying  production 
of  waste  heat;  (2)  methods  and  costs  of 
disposing  of  waste  heat;  (3)  the  physical 
behavior  and  effects  of  waste  heat  discharged 
into  a  water  body;  (4)  the  ecological  effects 
of  waste  heat  in  a  water  body;  (5)  social 
considerations  of  these  effects  and  the  po- 
tential for  social  control;  and  (6)  cost 
implications  for  the  utility  industry  and 
the  energy-fuel  industry  of  a  range  of 
possible  regulations. 

The  report  contains  some  preliminary  es- 
timates of  the  costs  to  the  coal  industry 


under  varying  degrees  of  control.   There  is 
no  attempt  to  quantify  the  costs  incurred 
by  society  that  are  attributable  to  unregu- 
lated disposal  of  waste  heat.   The  investi- 
gators conclude  that  there  is  a  need  for: 
better  methods  of  predicting  the  behavior 
of  thermal  discharges  in  a  water  body;  more 
knowledge  about  the  ecological  changes  that 
may  be  caused  by  temperature  changes;  and 
a  better  way  of  estimating  the  values  that 
society  places  upon  specific  ecological  con- 
ditions.  If  demand  expectations  are  accurate, 
social  controls  may  be  expected  to  increase 
significantly  before  all  the  information  is 
on  hand.   However,  controls  should  be  derived 
through  a  careful  consideration  of  what  is 
known,  and  be  updated  and  changed  as  neces- 
sary when  more  knowledge  becomes  available. 
This  study  provides  the  framework  for  analy- 
sis and  evaluation.   (PBC) 


37.   REGIONAL  PROFILE: 
LAND  USE 


POWER,  FUEL,  AND 


(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by  the 
Tri-State  Transportation  Commission, 
100  Church  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10007, 
June,  1968,  8  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  Tri-State  Transportation  Commission, 
with  partial  support  from  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  how  the  freight  system, 
land  use,  and  other  environmental  elements 
will  be  affected  by  fulfulling  the  future 
power  needs  of  the  tri-state  region  surround- 
ing New  York  City.   The  demand  for  electric 
power  in  the  New  York  area  is  rising  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  region's  utility  industry 
expects  to  triple  its  present  level  of  ser- 
vice by  1985.   While  technical  advances,  such 
as  wider  use  of  nuclear  fuels  and  more  effi- 
cient power  transmission,  are  expected  to 
help  reduce  the  unsightly  effects  upon  the 
landscape  of  such  vastly  increased  power  pro- 
duction, there  will  still  be  substantial  in- 
creases in  fuel  transported  and  land  required 
for  the  provision  of  electric  power.   In 
planning  for  increased  power  production, 
consideration  must  be  given,  therefore,  to 
the  impact  on  the  freight  carrier  system  and 
to  land  requirements.   Problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution  must  also  be  considered. 
(AL) 
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•  WASTE  DISPOSAL 


38.   GEOLOGY  FOR  PLANNING  IN  McHENRY  COUNTY 

(a)  James  E.  Hackett  and  Murray  R. 
McComas.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  Illinois  State 
Geological  Survey  Circular  438,  by  the 
Illinois  State  Geological  Survey, 
Urbana,  111.   61801,  1969,  31  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Illinois  State 
Geological  Survey.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  geology  and  natural 
resources  of  McHenry  County,  Illinois,  in 
order  to  provide  the  McHenry  County  Region- 
al Planning  Commission  with  basic  data  for 
the  formulation  of  a  county  plan.   This  re- 
port describes  the  geologic  study  program 
which  was  conducted  (1)  to  obtain  basic 
geologic  information  and  (2)  to  interpret 
this  information  in  terms  of  natural  resource 
and  land-use  factors  significant  to  planning. 

As  part  of  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area, 
McHenry  County  has  experienced  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  population  and  industry  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  creating  problems  in 
land  use.   These  problems  include:   (1)  con- 
flict between  urban,  agricultural,  and  min- 
eral-resource development  land  uses;  (2)  fi- 
nancial losses  resulting  from  property  damage 
as  a  result  of  uncontrolled  building  in  areas 
with  unstable  conditions,  poor  natural  drain- 
age, or  periodic  flooding;  (3)  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  amount  and  variety  of  waste 
products  produced  within  the  county;  and 
(4)  destruction  and  impairment  by  uncon- 
trolled development  of  some  of  the  aesthetic 
features  of  the  landscape. 

The  data  developed  in  this  study  are  adequate 
for  establishing  patterns  and  relationships 
among  the  mineral-  and  hydrologic-resource 
factors  for  application  to  a  regional  plan. 

Method.   Collection  and  interpretation  of 
necessary  geologic  data  included  these  steps: 

(1)  detailed  surficial  mapping  and  sub- 
surface study,  correlated  with  soil  mapping 
and  supported  by  laboratory  analysis,  to 
differentiate  all  geologic  units  on  the 
basis  of  composition  and  physical  properties; 

(2)  evaluation  of  geologic  units  in  terms  of 
their  mineral-resource,  engineering,  and 
hydrologic  properties;  (3)  preparation  of 
interpretative  maps  in  which  areas  are  graded 
for  specific  land  uses;  and  (4)  analysis  of 
terrains  in  which  land  units  are  differenti- 
ated on  the  basis  of  physiography  and  earth 
materials  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
suitability  for  various  land  uses.   (AL) 


39.   EVALUATING  SANITARY  LANDFILL  SITES  IN 
ILLINOIS 

(a)  Keros  Cartwright  and  Frank  B. 
Sherman.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  Environmental 
Geology  Notes  No.  27,  by  the  Illinois 
State  Geological  Survey,  P.  0.  Box  232, 
Urbana,  111.   61801,  August,  1969, 
15  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Illinois  State  Geological  Survey, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  the  physical  conditions 
at  proposed  refuse  disposal  sites  in  Illinois 
to  determine  possible  contamination  of  ground 
and  surface  water  in  these  areas.   Decaying 
refuse  when  saturated  with  water,  even  inter- 
mittently, produces  a  leachate  that  usually 
contains  a  high  concentration  of  dissolved 
minerals.   The  leachate  also  acts  as  an 
agent  for  transporting  bacterial  pollutants. 
The  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health 
regulations  therefore  stipulate  that  landfills 
should  be  located  in  areas  where  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that  leachate  from  the 
landfill  will  not  contaminate  either  the 
ground  water  or  the  surface  water  in  the  area. 
Locations  where  disposal  can  take  place  above 
the  water  table  are  relatively  rare  in  Illinoi. 
In  some  cases,  although  disposal  did  take  plac 
above  the  water  table,  groundwater  mounds  have 
reportedly  developed  at  the  site,  resulting  ir 
permanent  saturation  of  the  refuse. 

This  report  discusses  the  principles  of  grounc 
water  geology  and  hydrology  that  relate  to  th< 
location  and  effects  of  landfills.   A  system- 
atic approach  to  investigating  the  geologic 
factors  that  influence  groundwater  occurrence 
and  movement  at  a  landfill  site  is  suggested 
so  that  officials  can  make  preliminary  evalu- 
ations of  proposed  sites  and  eliminate  the 
more  unsuitable  ones  from  consideration. 

Findings.   The  investigators  found  the  follow 
ing:   (1)  limestone  or  dolomite  quarries  and 
most  sand  and  gravel  pits  make  poor  landfill 
sites  because  these  materials  are  usually  goo 
aquifers;  (2)  swampy  areas  also  make  poor  sit; 
unless  they  are  properly  drained  to  prevent 
disposal  into  standing  water;  (3)  strip  mines 
clay  pits,  and  gravel  pits  containing  gravel 
with  a  high  percentage  of  natural  clay  binder 
do  make  good  disposal  sites  if  kept  dry;  and 
(4)  flat  upland  areas  also  are  good  potential 
sites  if  the  required  natural  clay  barrier  is 
present  above  any  aquifer.   (SD) 
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•  NOISE  CONTROL 


40.   NOISE  -  SOUND  WITHOUT  VALUE 

(a)  Donald  R.  King  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  findings  published  under 
the  above  title  by  the  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality,  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20506.   Available  from  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402,  1968,  56  pp.   $.60  per 
copy.   (c)  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology,  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  reviews  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem  of  noise  in  our  society  and 
the  responsibilities  of  federal  agencies 
concerned  with  noise  abatement.   Various 
kinds  of  noise  are  examined  to  determine 
their  effect  on  man:   aircraft  noise,  sur- 
face transportation  noise,  other  outdoor 
noises,  indoor  noise,  and  occupational  noise. 
For  each  kind  of  noise,  the  present  situation 
is  surveyed,  current  programs  to  relieve  the 
noise  are  examined,  and  recommendations  made. 

Findings.   The  report  concludes  that  noise 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  severe  problem 
in  our  society.   Man  can  no  longer  escape 
from  noise.   He  is  surrounded  by  various 
kinds  of  noises  at  home,  at  work,  and  while 
traveling  between  the  two.   The  federal 
government  must  assume  primary  responsibility 
for  research  on  the  problem  of  noise  and  its 
effects  on  citizens.   More  information  is 
needed  in  the  application  of  noise  abatement 
techniques  to  transportation,  building  methods 
and  materials,  the  design  of  machinery  and 
other  equipment,  and  the  substitution  of 
quiet  approaches  for  presently  noisy  methods 
of  accomplishing  tasks.   Conferences  on  all 
aspects  of  environmental  noise  problems  is 
one  means  of  exchanging  information.   Dem- 
onstration projects  in  federally  owned  build- 
ings can  illustrate  noise  reduction  techniques 
and  principles.   (MP) 


II.  Demography 

and  Human  Behavior 


•  POPULATION 


41.   PRIVACY  AND  THE  NATIONAL  DATA  BANK 
CONCEPT 

(a)  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  Benjamin 
S.  Rosenthal,  John  W.  Wydler,  and 
Charles  Witter.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title,  as  the 
35th  Report  by  the  U.  S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  the  90th  Congress,  House 
Report  No.  1842.   Available  from  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402,  1968,  24  pp.  +  appendices. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Invasion  of  Privacy.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  advantages,  draw- 
backs, and  safeguards  necessary  for  a  National 
Data  Bank.   The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  National  Data 
Bank  to  facilitate  the  processing  and  evalu- 
ation of  statistical  information  and  to  pro- 
vide a  flow  of  reliable  and  accurate  data  for 
understanding  the  complexities  of  our  society. 
This  Bank  would  involve  the  pooling  of  records 
presently  scattered  among  separate  government 
agencies.   However,  a  system  of  this  sort 
raises  the  question  of  possible  infringement 
on  an  individual's  right  to  privacy,  since  it 
would  contain  personal  information  on  indi- 
vidually identifiable  citizens.   The  potential 
creation  of  personal  dossiers  through  such  a 
system  poses  a  grave  threat  to  freedom  of  ex- 
pression by  producing  an  atmosphere  of  sur- 
veillance, represented  by  instantaneously 
retrievable,  derogatory  or  noncontextual  data. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  U.  S.  House  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  Privacy  investi- 
gated the  feasibility  and  structure  of  the 
proposed  National  Data  Bank  system. 

Findings.   Among  the  findings  listed  in  this 
report  are  these:   (1)  There  is  a  definite 
possibility  that  individuals  would  be  appre- 
hensive about  expressing  themselves  spontane- 
ously and  espousing  controversial  views  under 
what  they  may  conceive  as  a  "big  brother" 
system.   (2)  Malfunction  or  misuse  could  occur 
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anywhere  in  the  process  from  gathering  to 
utilizing  computerized  information.   (3) 
There  should  be  definite  limitations  on  the 
types  of  data  contained  in  the  National 
Data  Center.   (4)  Data  Center  security  would 
be  more  difficult  than  privacy  protection  in 
present  agency  systems.   (5)  Testimony  and 
studies  suggest  that  individual  dossiers 
cannot  be  avoided  under  the  envisioned  Na- 
tional Data  Bank.   (6)  To  assure  that  erro- 
neous or  noncontextual  information  is  not 
stored,  each  individual  should  be  allowed 
access  to  information  concerning  him.   (7) 
The  Federal  Statistics  Users'  Conference 
has  suggested  that  improvements  in  the 
present  federal  statistical  system  might 
make  it  totally  adequate,  rendering  the 
National  Data  Center  concept  unnecessary. 

Considering  these  findings,  the  following 
recommendations  were  made  in  this  report: 
(1)  As  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  a  grave  threat  to  constitutional  guar- 
antees exists  in  the  National  Data  Bank 
concept,  the  priority  of  privacy  must  be 
asserted  in  the  design  and  implementation 
of  such  systems.   (2)  No  work  should  be 
done  to  establish  the  National  Data  Bank 
until  privacy  protection  is  fully  explored 
and  guaranteed  with  regard  to  personal  rec- 
ords.  (3)  In  formulating  specific  pro- 
posals, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should 
consider  alternatives,  procedures,  and  safe- 
guards suggested  by  the  investigation. 
(4)  A  detailed  plan  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  an  independent  supervisory 
commission  should  be  included  with  these 
proposals.   (5)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
should  include  procedures  to  permit  access 
to  the  National  Data  Bank  by  standing  com- 
mittees of  Congress.   This  would  give  the 
public  some  assurance  that  the  system  does 
not  contain  dossiers  of  potentially  harm- 
ful data  on  individual  citizens.   It  would 
also  prevent  the  executive  branch  from  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  by  using  this  powerful 
statistical  aid  in  the  creation  of  legisla- 
tive proposals.   (SD) 


42.   POPULATION  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING:   THE 
TRANSITION  FROM  CONCERN  TO  ACTION 

(a)  Carl  S.  Shultz,  Clifford  A.  Pease, 
James  T.  Walls,  James  S.  Quirk,  and 
Gooloo  S.  Wunderlich.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  the  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Population  and  Family  Plan- 
ning, by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare,  November,  1968, 
43  pp.   Available  from  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402, 
$.30  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popula- 
tion and  Family  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Population  and  Family  Planning 
is  a  concise  statement  of  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities that  exist  to  improve  U.  S.  efforts 
in  these  areas.   It  attempts  to  determine 
what  policies  the  United  States  should  adopt 
in  its  long-range  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  its  own  citizens  and  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  life  in  the 
developing  nations.   If  present  growth  rates 
remain  unchecked,  the  current  world  popula- 
tion will  double  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
More  than  80  percent  of  this  increase  will 
occur  in  developing  nations.   This  problem 
is  serious  enough  simply  from  the  standpoint 
of  assuring  a  reasonably  adequate  food  supply 
for  the  anticipated  increase. 

Findings .   The  Committee  proposed  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  for  immediate  considera- 
tion:  (1)  That  the  federal  government  rapidly 
expand  family  planning  programs  to  make  infor- 
mation and  services  available  by  1973  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  all  American  women  who  want 
but  cannot  afford  them.   This  will  require  an 
appropriation  increase  from  the  current  $30 
million  to  $150  million  by  1973.   (2)  That  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  develop 
specific  five-year  plans  for  their  population 
and  planning  programs.   (3)  That  the  Office  of 
Education  provide  significant  assistance  to 
appropriate  education  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  materials  on  population  and  family 
life.   (4)  That  the  U.  S.  continue  to  expand 
its  programs  of  international  assistance  in 
these  areas  as  rapidly  as  funds  can  be  allo- 
cated and  effectively  used  by  recipient  coun- 
tries and  agencies.   (5)  That  specialists 
from  other  countries  be  invited  to  serve  on 
advisory  groups  for  both  our  domestic  and 
international  programs.   (6)  That  the  newly 
established  Center  for  Population  Research 
accelerate  the  government's  research  and 
training  programs  in  both  the  biological  and 
social  sciences  and  that  within  two  years  the 
Center  be  expanded  into  a  National  Institute 
for  Population  Research,  established  by  an 
act  of  Congress.   (7)  That  the  federal  gov- 
ernment provide  basic  support  for  population 
study  centers.   (8)  That  Congress  authorize 
and  the  President  appoint  a  Commission  on 
Population  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the 
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impact  of  population  trends.   Other  recom- 
mendations of  less  immediacy  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  report.   (SD) 


43.   THE  PEOPLE  OF  UPTON 

(a)  Sara  S.  Hartman,  Frederick  D. 
Abrams,  Joseph  F.  Kish,  Shifra  Cogen, 
and  Nancy  Zibron.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development,  The  Equitable  Building, 
10  N.  Calvert  St. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
21203,  1969,  19  pp.  +  appendices. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Department 
of  Housing  and  Community  Development 
(Baltimore),  Planning  Division,  Re- 
search Section,  and  Sidney  Hollander 
Associates.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  compile  data  about  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Upton  urban  renewal  project  area 
of  Baltimore,  Md. ,  concerning  characteristics 
of  the  residents  and  their  homes,  neighbor- 
hood, needs,  and  attitudes.   Upton  includes 
the  historical  Pennsylvania  Ave.  district, 
focal  point  of  Baltimore's  black  community 
and  major  jazz  entertainment  center. 

Method.   A  socioeconomic  survey  of  the  area's 
residents  was  undertaken  in  1968.   Inter- 
views with  a  predetermined  random  sample 
of  the  population  were  conducted  by  a  group 
of  area  residents  who  received  special  train- 
ing in  interviewing  techniques. 

Findings.   Upton  is  an  area  of  black  resi- 
dents with  a  population  of  approximately 
11,000  persons  living  in  3,400  dwelling  units. 
Since  1960,  Upton  has  shown  about  a  17  per- 
cent drop  in  occupied  dwellings.   Home- 
ownership  declined  40  percent  in  this  period 
and  over  half  of  all  owner-occupied  units 
belong  to  elderly  people.   Renters  comprise 
88  percent  of  the  population,  with  only  3 
percent  of  the  rented  units  having  the  land- 
lord living  on  the  premises.   Almost  three- 
fourths  of  tenant-occupied  dwelling  units 
were  found  to  be  in  buildings  in  fair  con- 
dition.  Eighteen  percent  were  in  poor  struc- 
tures and  only  eight  percent  in  good  ones. 

An  analysis  of  family  types  indicates  that 
half  of  the  families  are  either  elderly  or 
broken.   Only  55  percent  of  the  household 
heads  are  in  the  work  force,  with  80  per- 
cent not  having  completed  high  school.   The 
median  annual  income  of  all  families  is 
$3,400.   Of  those  employed,  7.4  percent  work 
in  the  Upton  area.   A  lack  of  jobs  coupled 


with  dependence  on  public  transportation 
(Only  15  percent  of  the  families  have  cars.) 
produces  a  highly  unfavorable  employment 
situation.   However,  in  more  than  half  of 
the  families  with  pre-school  children,  mothers 
who  did  not  work  said  they  would  be  interested 
in  jobs  or  job  training  if  there  were  day- 
care facilities  available. 

In  spite  of  dissatisfaction  among  Upton  resi- 
dents with  many  aspects  of  the  area,  only 
17  percent  of  the  families  participated  to 
any  extent  in  neighborhood- improvement  activ- 
ities or  groups.   The  researchers  say  this 
may  have  increased  since  the  time  of  the  sur- 
vey with  the  incentive  that  Upton,  as  a  re- 
newal project,  would  be  provided  with  a  real- 
istic opportunity  for  revitalizing  the  neigh- 
borhood.  (SD) 


44.   POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  FOR  NEW  JERSEY 
TO  2000  BY  MINOR  CIVIL  DIVISIONS 

(a)  Bruce  E.  Newling.   (b)  Completed 
and  report  issued  under  the  above  title, 
1968,  82  pp.  +  appendices.   Available 
from  the  researcher,  48  Huntington  St., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.   08901.   $5.00 
per  copy.   (c)  The  City  College  of 
New  York,  Department  of  Economics,  and 
Rutgers,  the  State  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Geography  and  Bureau  of  Econom- 
ic Research,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research,  and  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development.   (d)  14:2-39. 

Problem.   This  study  is  part  of  a  cooperative 
research  project  designed  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  urbanization  upon  water  resources 
in  New  Jersey.   This  work  is  a  preliminary 
step,  within  the  context  of  the  larger  proj- 
ect, designed  to  develop  an  inexpensive 
method  for  making  plausible  population  pro- 
jections by  minor  civil  divisions  and  con- 
tains the  projections,  themselves,  at  five- 
year  intervals  from  1970  to  2000. 

Method.   After  trying  several  mathematical 
models  for  the  projection  of  population,  the 
researcher  settled  on  an  equation  that  de- 
fines an  inverse  relationship  between  popu- 
lation density  and  rate  of  growth,  which  can 
apply  to  data  in  both  a  spatial  and  a  tempor- 
al context.   The  method  developed  depends 
upon  the  transference  of  experience  relating 
to  density  and  rate  of  growth  from  a  spatial 
to  a  temporal  context.   The  model  used  calls 
for  a  progressively  declining  rate  of  growth 
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from  1960  onwards,  with  a  population  limit 
in  each  case  expressed  as  a  function  of  the 
area  of  the  minor  civil  division  and  the 
critical  density  assigned  to  it.   It  projects 
population  essentially  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able space,  where  available  space  is  defined 
as  total  land  area.   (HBK) 


45.   RETIREMENT  STATUS  AND  SOCIAL  ADJUST- 
MENT OF  OLDER  PEOPLE  IN  THE  SMALL 
TOWN 

(a)  C.  T.  Pihlblad  and  R.  A.  Rosencranz. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  as  Vol.  III- 
Retirement  Status  of  Older  People  in  the 
Small  Town  and  Vol.  IV-Social  Adjustment 
of  Older  People  in  the  Small  Town,  of 
the  agency's  research  on  the  aged  in 
small  towns  of  Missouri.   A  limited 
number  of  copies  available  from  the 
Department  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.   65202.   $1.25 
per  copy.   (c)  University  of  Missouri, 
Department  of  Sociology,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, Bureau  of  Health  Services.   (d) 
15:1-60  and  16:2-68. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  retirement  status 
and  social  adjustment  or  life  satisfaction 
of  1,716  elderly  persons  residing  in  63 
Missouri  towns  with  populations  less  than 
5,000. 

Findings.   In  a  work  oriented  society,  sev- 
ering the  ties  with  the  world  of  work  poses 
some  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  adjust- 
ment to  aging.   Adjusting  to  retirement  is 
probably  more  difficult  for  men  than  for 
women  who  as  housewives  continue  their  rou- 
tine of  household  activities  as  long  as 
health  permits.   Retirement  for  men  in  small 
towns  tends  to  be  more  gradual  than  for  those 
in  urban  settings.   It  is  more  often  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  decision  and  declining 
health  than  the  result  of  institutional  reg- 
ulations since  these  men  have  been  largely 
self-employed  as  farmers,  small  entrepreneurs, 
professionals,  and  laborers.   Comparison  of 
employed  with  retired  males,  matched  for  age, 
showed  that  the  employed  are  more  likely  to 
be  widowed,  have  more  formal  education,  have 
been  employed  in  higher  status  occupations, 
participate  more  with  family  and  friends, 
have  better  health  and  be  more  physically 
mobile,  and  have  higher  satisfaction  with 
their  past  and  present  life.   Analysis  of 
age  at  retirement  for  males  appears  to 


support  the  following  generalizations: 
early  retirees  show  poorer  health  than  those 
retiring  later;  those  retiring  in  the  middle 
years  (62  to  67)  contained  larger  proportions 
whose  retirement  had  been  compulsory,  had 
held  more  part-time  jobs  since  retirement, 
had  higher  morale  scores ,  and  had  a  more 
optimistic  view  than  did  those  who  retired 
early  or  late.   Health  was  probably  the  main 
factor  explaining  this  difference. 

The  researchers  compared  Neugarten-Hauighurst 
Life  Satisfaction  Index  form  A  (LSIA)  to  a 
variety  of  demographic,  socioeconomic,  and 
psychological  variables  to  differentiate  the 
relation  between  high  or  low  life  satisfaction 
and  other  factors.   No  differences  in  LSIA 
scores  appeared  between  the  sexes.   Decline 
in  life  satisfaction  with  age,  while  slight, 
was  more  marked  for  women  than  for  men. 
Higher  LSIA  scores  characterize  those  who 
are  married,  maintain  independent  households, 
have  relatively  higher  levels  of  formal  edu- 
cation, are  employed,  have  higher  incomes 
and  have  suffered  little  or  no  income  decline 
with  advancing  age,  and  have  relatively  good 
health.   By  contrast,  lower  scores  were  found 
among  the  widowed,  those  who  reside  with 
children  or  other  relatives,  have  limited 
formal  education,  have  experienced  decline 
in  income  since  age  60,  and  have  poor  health. 
Most  of  these  variables  are  interrelated  and 
further  analysis  will  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  contribution  of  each  to  life 
satisfaction.   Significantly  higher  LSIA 
scores  were  also  positively  associated  with 
levels  of  social  participation,  both  formal, 
especially  with  religious  activities,  and 
informal  with  children,  other  relatives,  and 
friends.   Low  LSIA  scores  characterize  those 
who  describe  themselves  as  "often  lonely," 
who  perceive  themselves  as  old,  rather  than 
middle  aged  or  elderly,  and  whose  main  life 
concern  is  personal,  such  as  with  health  or 
financial  problems.   All  of  these  variables 
are  associated  with  LSIA  scores  at  a  high 
level  of  significance  (.01  or  higher). 
Specific  individual  profiles  are  included  to 
illustrate  congruity  or  incongruity  between 
life  satisfaction,  health,  and  social  par- 
ticipation.  (CTP) 
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•  LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


46.   STATE- LOCAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS  IN  PUBLIC  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

(a)  James  H.  Pickford  and  Carl  Stenberg. 

(b)  Completed.   A  draft  report  has  been 
submitted  for  Commission  consideration. 

(c)  U.  S.  Government,  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  review  the  background  of  the 
new  militancy  among  public  employer-employee 
relations  in  the  public  sector  and  the  state 
laws  dealing  with  the  organizing  of  public 
employees,  and  with  prohibitions  against 
strikes.   The  project  evaluates  current 
collective  bargaining  efforts  in  state  and 
local  governments,  and  explores  the  advan- 
tage and  disadvantage  of  possible  courses 
of  action  to  deal  with  public  employer- 
employee  collective  bargaining. 

Method.   The  study  draws  upon  extensive 
surveys  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
International  City  Managers'  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  and 
the  National  League  of  Cities.   Approximately 
2,000  cities  of  10,000  population  and  above, 
and  435  county  jurisdictions  located  within 
metropolitan  areas,  were  surveyed  to  deter- 
mine the  local  dimensions  of  public  employee 
collective  bargaining.   A  survey  was  also 
made  of  state  laws  mandating  conditions  of 
local  employment  and  was  sponsored  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, the  National  League  of  Cities,  and  the 
State  Personnel  Administrators  Association. 
Data  concerning  state  mandating  were  sought 
from  the  executive  directors  of  each  munici- 
pal league  and  each  county  association. 
The  state  viewpoint  is  reflected  in  the  data 
from  the  state  personnel  directors.   (JHP) 


47.  A  PRELIMINARY  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  URBAN  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

(a)  Jack  G.  Faucett.   (b)  Completed. 
Report  available  from  Jack  Faucett 
Associates,  8605  Cameron  St.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.   20910.   $2.50  per  copy, 
(c)  Jack  Faucett  Associates,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Economic  Development 


Administration,  Office  of  Program 
Analysis  and  Economic  Research.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  measure  the  potential  effects 
of  the  Urban  Employment  Opportunities  Develop- 
ment Act  on  employment,  income,  and  invest- 
ment in  urban  poverty  areas  over  the  next 
ten  years.   The  effects  would  result  from 
increased  production  in  poverty  areas,  both 
by  expanding  existing  facilities  and  by  lo- 
cating new  facilities  within  the  areas. 
Provisions  of  the  Act  for  tax  and  other  bene- 
fits to  firms  who  make  bonafide  facility  ex- 
pansions would  bring  about  these  changes. 

Method.   Estimates  of  investment  and  employ- 
ment were  generated  in  193  poverty  areas  in 
102  SMSA's  and  were  made  on  a  three-digit 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  basis 
(160  industry  groups  were  investigated). 
The  effects  of  the  Act  upon  Treasury  Depart- 
ment tax  receipts  and  income  levels  in  poverty 
areas  were  also  evaluated.   Labor,  plant,  and 
equipment  output  ratios  were  used  to  trans- 
late the  results  into  estimates  of  jobs  pro- 
vided and  investment  generated  inside  poverty 
areas.   Wage  rates  were  applied  to  the  jobs- 
provided  projections  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  income  generated  in  poverty  areas  by  the 
Act.   Finally,  the  tax  bill  of  each  estab- 
lishment locating  in  a  poverty  area  was  com- 
pared with  the  taxes  it  would  have  paid  had 
it  not  been  attracted  into  the  area. 

Findings.   The  analysis  produced  these  es- 
timates:  (1)  Approximately  20,000  urban 
poverty  residents  would  probably  be  employed 
the  first  year  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  with  a  ten-year  total  of  about  250,000. 
(2)  The  direct  loss  in  Treasury  revenues 
would  be  estimated  at  approximately  $12.6 
million  the  first  year,  with  a  loss  of  about 
$500  million  over  the  ten-year  period.   The 
Bill  extends  investment  tax  credits  and  a 
25  percent  additional  tax  deduction  on  wages 
paid  to  poverty  area  residents  for  plants 
locating  in  urban  poverty  areas  and  employ- 
ing two-thirds  of  their  labor  force  from 
poverty  areas.   (3)  Investment  in  plants 
would  come  to  about  $26.6  million  the  first 
year  and  $310  million  for  the  ten  years. 
(4)  Equipment  investment  would  run  $56  mil- 
lion, with  a  ten-year  total  of  about  $665 
million.   (5)  Wages  to  low-income  individuals 
would  amount  to  approximately  $66.3  million 
the  first  year  and  accumulate  to  about  $768 
million  over  the  ten-year  period.   (JGF) 
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48.   A  PILOT  STUDY  OF  URBAN  CAREER  PATTERNS 

(a)  Jack  Ferguson  and  David  Grafstein. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Federal  Clearing 
House  for  Scientific  and  Technical 
Information,  Springfield,  Va.   22151, 
August,  1968,  63  pp.  +  appendices. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Northeastern 
University,  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Department,  for  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Manpower  Administration.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  study  of  individual  job  his- 
tories and  patterns  of  careers  analyzes  the 
factors  involved  in  shifts  from  one  job  to 
another.   The  four  areas  given  most  consid- 
eration are  the  following:   (1)  the  move- 
ment between  the  father's  primary  job  and 
his  son's  first  job;  (2)  the  movement  accom- 
plished within  the  working  career  of  the 
son;  (3)  the  factors  which  lead  to  specific 
career  decisions  such  as  job  planning,  edu- 
cation, and  the  family;  and  the  possibility 
of  improving  job  planning  through  some  type 
of  training  in  the  secondary  school  system. 

Method.   Interviews  were  conducted  in  an  eth- 
nically heterogeneous,  mainly  working-class 
neighborhood  in  Boston.   The  216  persons 
interviewed  were  all  principal  wage  earners 
in  their  households.   Those  interviewed  rep- 
resent education  levels  ranging  from  less 
than  eight  years  to  post-graduates.   The 
majority  of  the  respondents  were  white  men. 
Their  median  family  income  was  $6,000. 

Findings.   There  is  a  much  lower  probability 
of  social  mobility  during  a  working  career 
than  there  is  in  entering  it  from  the  paren- 
tal occupational  status.   The  major  vehicle 
of  movement  in  a  career,  once  entered,  is 
level  of  education.   A  return  to  school  dur- 
ing a  working  career  was  one  of  the  primary 
factors  allowing  a  person  who  had  initially 
gone  to  work  with  a  poorer  education  than 
average  to  recover  and  become  upwardly  mo- 
bile during  his  career.   Most  successful 
persons  in  the  occupational  structure  were 
those  who  tended  to  consult  others  about  a 
prospective  job  change,  and  those  least  re- 
luctant to  do  so  were  on  the  higher  educa- 
tional levels.   The  researchers  list  two 
practical  needs:   (1)  Since  the  basic  edu- 
cational level  required  for  upward  mobility 
is  high  school  or  its  equivalent,  workers 
who  have  left  school  before  this  point  should 
be  encouraged  to  return  for  vocational,  if 
not  academic,  training.   (2)  Because  the 


wrong  job  move  at  the  wrong  time  can  create 
a  situation  from  which  the  worker  is  unable 
to  recover,  students  should  have  some  train- 
ing in  the  early  years  of  high  school  on  the 
most  rational  way  of  making  job  decisions. 
(HBK) 


49.   JOBLESS  TRENDS  IN  20  LARGE  METROPOLI- 
TAN AREAS 

(a)  Paul  0.  Flaim.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Special  Labor  Force  Report  No.  96  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  May,  1968,  13  pp. 
Available  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  14th 
St.  and  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20210.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  local  area  unemployment 
data  by  color,  age,  and  sex,  and  to  analyze 
unemployment  trends  in  the  nation's  largest 
metropolitan  areas  and  central  cities.   The 
provision  of  such  data  is  expected  to  meet 
the  information  requirements  of  planners  at 
both  the  local  and  national  levels  of  govern- 
ment.  Jobless  trends  for  white  versus  non- 
white  workers  in  central  cities  and  suburbs 
are  emphasized. 

Method.   This  report  examines  unemployment 
in  the  20  largest  SMSA's  and  14  central 
cities.   Data  were  collected  and  tabulated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  part  of  the 
Current  Population  Survey  program,  a  nation- 
al sample  survey  conducted  monthly  in  about 
50,000  households. 

Findings.   (1)  The  1967  unemployment  rate 
for  the  20  largest  metropolitan  areas  com- 
bined was  3.9  percent,  essentially  the  same 
as  the  national  rate  of  3.8  percent.   Rates 
for  individual  areas  ranged  from  just  over 
2  percent  in  Minneapolis-St .  Paul  and 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  to  around  5.5  percent  in 
the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  and  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  areas.   (2)  The  average  unemployment 
rate  was  substantially  higher  for  central 
cities  (4.7  percent)  than  suburban  areas 
(3.3  percent).   The  suburban-central  city 
difference  was  substantial  for  whites  (3.1 
versus  3.7  percent)  but  relatively  insignifi- 
cant for  nonwhites.   (3)  Between  1960  and 
1967,  unemployment  rates  dropped  substantial- 
ly in  most  of  the  20  SMSA's.   But  in  four 
areas — Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  St.  Louis,  and  Newark— the  1967  rate 
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was  about  the  same  as  that  in  1960.   All 
four  areas  experienced  a  high  rate  of  immi- 
gration of  nonwhites.   (4)  Nonwhites  had 
higher  unemployment  rates  than  whites  in 
all  areas  surveyed,  and  for  the  20  SMSA's 
combined  the  nonwhite  rate  (7.5  percent) 
was  more  than  double  the  white  rate  (3.3 
percent).   (5)  Unemployment  in  the  20  SMSA's 
was  particularly  high  for  nonwhite  teenagers. 
Their  jobless  rate,  33  percent,  was  three 
times  the  rate  for  white  teenagers.   (6) 
Approximately  1  million  unemployed  workers, 
34  percent  of  the  nation's  jobless  total, 
lived  in  the  20  SMSA's.   The  70,000  unem- 
ployed nonwhites  in  the  20  areas  accounted 
for  42  percent  of  total  nonwhite  unemploy- 
ment.  (7)  Three-fifths  of  the  white  labor 
force  in  the  20  SMSA's  lived  outside  the 
central  cities.   Only  one-fifth  of  the  non- 
white  labor  force  lived  in  the  suburbs. 
(8)  One  of  three  nonwhite  workers  in  the 
nation  lived  in  the  central  cities  of  the 
20  areas,  compared  with  only  1  out  of  8 
white  workers.   (MP  and  JS) 


50.   LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  URBAN 
POOR. 

(a)  Larry  Sawers.   (b)  A  doctoral  dis- 
sertation, completed.   Limited  number 
of  copies  available  under  the  above 
title  from  the  Department  of  Economics, 
American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20016.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Manpower  Administra- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  whether  the  urban 
poor  form  a  homogeneous  labor  force  or  wheth- 
er there  are  distinct  racial  or  ethnic  dif- 
ferences in  their  labor  market  behavior  as 
determined  by  labor  force  participation 
rates. 

Method.   Data  from  the  1960  Census,  some  of 
which  are  aggregated  by  tract,  were  used  to 
examine  urban  poor  whites,  blacks,  Puerto 
Ricans,  and  Mexican-Americans. 

Findings.   There  are  significant  differences 
in  labor  force  participation  rates  between 
the  racial  and  ethnic  subgroups  of  the 
urban  poor.   Young,  unmarried  blacks  of  both 
sexes,  older  Puerto  Rican  women,  and  Mexican- 
American  women  of  all  ages  are  less  likely 
to  participate  in  the  labor  force  than  com- 
parable whites.   Black  married  women,  es- 
pecially those  with  preschool  children,  are 


much  more  likely  to  participate  in  the  la- 
bor force  than  whites  of  the  same  age,  mari- 
tal status,  and  education.   To  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, this  is  also  true  of  Mexican-American 
men.   Labor  force  participation  of  the  dif- 
ferent subgroups  of  the  urban  poor  is  affect- 
ed by  both  the  level  of  aggregate  labor  de- 
mand and  the  skill  mix  of  labor  demand  in 
the  metropolitan  area  where  the  poor  live. 
High  unemployment  rates  in  a  metropolitan 
area  depress  the  participation  of  poor  res- 
idents while  a  strong  local  demand  for  low- 
skilled  workers  favors  the  participation  of 
some  racial  and  ethnic  segments  of  the  ur- 
ban poor.   The  differences  in  participation 
rates  between  these  segments,  with  only  mi- 
nor exceptions,  are  apparently  unrelated  to 
their  geographical  distribution.   (LS) 


51.   JOB  OBSOLESCENCE  IN  THE  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT AND  CORRECTIONAL  FIELD 

(a)  George  G.  Killinger,  Hazel  B. 
Kerper,  and  Charles  M.  Friel.   (b) 
Completed  and  report  issued  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Institute  of  Con- 
temporary Corrections  and  Behavioral 
Sciences,  Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Huntsville,  Tex.   77340,  March  1,  1968, 
176  pp.  +  appendices.   No  charge. 
(c)  Sam  Houston  State  University,  In- 
stitute of  Contemporary  Corrections 
and  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Eval- 
uation, and  Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  training  needs  for 
present  and  future  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rectional officers,  and  to  devise  and  de- 
scribe a  model  educational  program  to  meet 
these  needs. 

Method.   Present  needs  were  analyzed  by 
comparing  two  sets  of  data:   (1)  the  quali- 
fications of  samples  of  officers  at  the 
Conroe  and  Dallas,  Texas,  police  departments 
and  line  officers  at  the  Texas  Department 
of  Corrections,  where  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial labor  is  the  largest  inmate  activi- 
ty; and  (2)  skill  and  educational  require- 
ments as  inferred  from  job  description  bul- 
letins and  announcements  and  the  curricula 
of  in-service  training  programs  in  Texas. 

Findings.   In  the  correctional  sample,  37 
percent  of  the  lower  ranks  and  11  percent 
of  command  officers  did  not  meet  present 
minimum  requirements,  whereas  in  the  Dallas 
police  sample  all  but  5  percent  met  minimum 
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standards.   In  contrasting  perceived  train- 
ing needs,  the  correctional  sample  stressed 
more  in-service  training  and  college  work 
while  law  enforcement  officers  accented 
raising  minimum  requirements,  such  as  re- 
quiring military  experience  and  some  college. 
More  of  the  correctional  officers  had  ad- 
vanced education  and  skilled  and/or  agrarian 
backgrounds.   In  law  enforcement,  the  men 
were  younger  and  more  had  military  experience. 

Future  needs  in  corrections  will  reflect  in- 
creased emphasis  on  rehabilitation  and  re- 
socialization.   The  law  enforcement  officer 
is  seen  as  a  public  relations  specialist. 
Hence,  the  researchers  foresee  better  edu- 
cated officers  with  increased  professional 
identification  and  community  involvement. 
A  "model"  education  program  to  meet  present 
and  future  training  needs  is  described  in 
detail.   (GGK) 


52.   PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL 
WINTER  MEETING— INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 

(a)  Gerald  G.  Somers  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Re- 
search Association,  Social  Science 
Bldg. ,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise.   53706,  February,  1969,  401  pp. 
$5.00  per  copy.   (c)  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Research  Association.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   At  their  Twenty-First  Annual  Meet- 
ing, the  Industrial  Relations  Research  Asso- 
ciation offered  sessions  concerned  with 
union-management  relations,  the  labor  market, 
employee  compensation,  and  manpower  policies. 
The  more  than  fifty  papers  presented  at  the 
meeting  and  published  here,  are  grouped  into 
twelve  units,  and  are  usually  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  papers  presented  in  that 
unit:   (1)  "Priorities  in  Policy  and  Research 
for  Industrial  Relations,"  key-note  address 
by  George  P.  Shultz,  newly-appointed  Secre- 
tary of  Labor;  (2)  "Issues  in  the  Government 
of  Higher  Education,"  a  major  address  by 
Clark  Kerr;  (3)  "Impasse  Resolution,  the 
Community,  and  Bargaining  in  the  Public  Sec- 
tor"; (4)  "Union-Management  Co-operation  Re- 
visited"; (5)  "New  Directions  in  Labor  Sta- 
tistics"; (6)  "Preventive  Mediation  and  Con- 
tinuing Dialogue";  (7)  "Perspectives  on  the 
Problems  of  Union  Leadership";  (8)  "Public 
Policy  and  the  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  Col- 
lective Bargaining";  (9)  "Retaining  and  Up- 
grading of  Disadvantaged  Workers";  (10)  "Re- 
search on  Big  City  Labor  Markets";  (11) 


"Federal  Regulation  and  the  Unions";  and 
(12)  "The  Tradeoffs:  Work  versus  Play  and 
Pay  versus  Fringes." 

In  his  address,  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz 
indicated  that  formulation  of  private  and 
public  policies  is  increasingly  influenced 
by  research  on  industrial  relations,  draw- 
ing on  many  disciplines  for  theory  and  tech- 
nique to  solve  problems  related  to  work  place, 
labor  market,  and  bargaining  table.   Princi- 
pal issues  currently  commanding  attention 
of  policy-makers  and  academics  are:   race 
and  employment;  prosperity  without  inflation; 
diversity  of  interest  of  individuals  and 
institutions  undergoing  constant  change  and 
producing  stress  and  conflict  in  the  more 
general  social  and  economic  order;  issues 
of  evaluating  governmental  or  private  efforts 
to  tackle  important  problems  effectively, 
especially  the  need  for  continuous  assess- 
ment and  developing  measures  to  make  these 
efforts  more  effective. 

Clark  Kerr's  paper,  dealing  with  industrial 
relations  and  university  relations,  addresses 
itself  to  the  new  social  forces  emerging  from 
one-quarter  of  the  total  population  of  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  administrators. 

Other  papers  of  particular  interest  are  those 
presented  in  unit  (9):   Jackie  P.  Hearns, 
Executive  Director  of  Jobs  Now  Project,  "New 
Approaches  to  Meet  Post-Hiring  Difficulties 
of  Disadvantaged  Workers";  Samuel  B.  Marks, 
of  Skill  Achievement  Institute,  New  York 
University,  "Employer  Techniques  for  Up- 
grading Low-Skill  Workers";  and  Jules  Pagano, 
of  Greenleigh  Associates,  Inc.,  "Union-Manage- 
ment Adaptation  to  Needs  of  Disadvantaged 
New  Employees." 

A  group  of  "Invited  Papers,"  presented  by 
younger  professionals,  include:   "Factors 
Determining  Earnings  of  Selected  Blue  Collar 
Workers  in  India  and  Japan";  "Resolving  In- 
dustrial Conflict — An  Experimental  Study  of 
the  Effects  of  Attitudes  and  Precedent"; 
"Lateral  Interaction  and  Effectiveness  in 
Vertical  Organizations";  and  "Organizational 
Stress:   Some  Intervening  Dysfunctions  of 
Role  Conflict  and  Ambiguity." 

Annual  Reports  of  IRRA  for  1968  and  local 
chapters  of  the  Association  are  also  in- 
cluded.  (BK) 


53.   EMPLOYMENT  INVENTORY 

(a)  Norbert  W.  Budde.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  by  and 
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available  from  East-West  Gateway  Co- 
ordinating Council,  234  Collinsville 
Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.   62201, 
February,  1969,  47  pp.  +  appendices. 
Also  available  from  Clearinghouse  for 
Federal,  Scientific,  and  Technical  In- 
formation, Springfield,  Va.   22151. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  East-West 
Gateway  Coordinating  Council,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   One  of  the  most  significant  in- 
dicators of  a  regional  economy  and  a  prime 
element  in  determining  the  existence  and 
direction  of  the  need  for  governmental 
services,  is  the  size  and  location  of  the 
regional  labor  force.   Starting  with  data 
supplied  by  the  Missouri  and  Illinois  De- 
partments of  Employment  Security,  and  sup- 
plementing this  with  an  intensive  search  of 
secondary  sources,  this  report  describes  the 
techniques  by  which  employment  data  were 
obtained,  located,  and  classified  for  the 
region.   A  concept  of  validity  levels  is 
introduced  to  permit  independent  appraisal 
and  use  of  data  which  have  different  de- 
grees of  validity  dependent  on  the  confi- 
dence which  can  be  placed  in  the  source 
of  the  data.   Summaries  of  the  data  for 
1959,  1965-1966  were  drawn  by  location, 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  code 
and  land  use,  to  provide  a  base  for  econom- 
ic forecasts.   (EWGCC) 


54.   EMPLOYMENT  MULTIPLIERS  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
PROJECTIONS:   AN  ECONOMIC  BASE  STUDY 
FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  REGION 

(a)  Ben-chieh  Liu.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  by 
and  available  from  St.  Louis  Regional 
Industrial  Development  Corporation, 
7701  Forsyth  Blvd.,  Rm.  348,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.   63105,  March,  1969,  32  pp.   Also 
available  from  East-West  Gateway  Co- 
ordinating Council,  234  Collinsville 
Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.   62201  and 
Clearinghouse  for  Federal,  Scientific, 
and  Technical  Information,  Springfield, 
Va.   22151.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  St.  Louis  Regional  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corporation  for  the  East- 
West  Gateway  Coordinating  Council, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Ur- 
ban Planning  Assistance  Program. 

(d)  None. 


Problem.   This  study  is  designed  to  be  com- 
plementary to  the  agency's  input-output 
study  for  the  St.  Louis  region.   Rather 
than  studying  product  flows,  income  multi- 
pliers, industrial  interrelations  and  inter- 
actions in  money  terms,  it  adds  information 
to  the  employment  inventory  and  profile  of 
this  region.   In  a  similar  but  modified 
economic  base  model,  it  identifies  employ- 
ment in  both  basic  and  nonbasic  activities 
of  region  in  1967,  by  industry.   Assuming 
that  a  stable  export-local  consumption  trend 
existed  for  each  industry  between  1959  and 
1967,  the  region's  employment  multiplier 
is  estimated  by  utilizing  a  two-stage  tech- 
nique.  Moving  averages  are  calculated  from 
time  series  data  to  eliminate  possible  sea- 
sonal, as  well  as  cyclical  fluctuation,  be- 
fore they  are  applied  to  regression  tech- 
nique.  The  relationship  between  basic  em- 
ployment and  both  regional  and  outside 
forces  that  affect  basic  employment  are 
investigated.   Based  on  this  model  and  with 
the  assistance  of  other  national  projections, 
this  study  presents  employment  projections 
by  industrial  sector  for  the  region  up  to 
1980.   (RIDC) 


55.   THE  ROLE  OF  FARM  LABOR  MARKET  INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN  THE  LOWER  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 
OF  TEXAS 

(a)  Paul  B.  Miller  and  John  M.  Glasgow. 

(b)  In  process.   Completion  scheduled 
for  December,  1969.   (c)   Texas  A  &  M 
University,  Department  of  Economics, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  a  pilot  approach  toward 
gaining  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  labor 
recruitment  process  in  the  farm  industry  of 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.   Problems  of 
decreasing  demand  for  unskilled  farm  labor 
and  shortages  of  trained  technicians  have 
characterized  the  increasingly  mechanized 
farm  industry.   The  situation  is  particular- 
ly severe  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  because 
of  the  high  proportion  of  generally  unskilled 
minority  groups  (primarily  Mexican-American) 
and  relatively  heavy  dependence  on  farm  em- 
ployment as  a  result  of  the  otherwise  under- 
developed economic  base.   Despite  general 
surpluses  of  untrained  labor,  there  is  also 
the  possibility  of  localized  shortages  for 
certain  labor  intensive  crops. 
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To  establish  a  basis  for  recommending  al- 
ternative policy  approaches  to  these  wide- 
spread agricultural  problems,  an  analysis 
of  the  labor  recruitment  process  is  being 
undertaken.   This  analysis  identifies  the 
factors  affecting  the  unemployment,  under- 
employment, and  labor  mobility  of  the  Valley 
labor  force,  and  attempts  to  isolate  the 
factors  tending  to  hinder  market  adjustments. 
The  study  also  deals  with  the  special  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  local  impact  of  day 
workers  commuting  from  Mexico,  and  the  un- 
usual concentration  of  farm  workers  who 
winter  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  but  work 
in  other  areas  during  the  harvest  season. 

Method.   Evaluation  of  the  functioning  of 
farm  labor  institutions  will  be  based  on 
information  obtained  from  recruiters,  em- 
ployers, and  farm  workers.   Community,  bus- 
iness, labor  and  government  leaders  are  be- 
ing interviewed  to  isolate  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  involved  in  recruiting  labor 
in  the  area  and  to  obtain  the  kind  of  in- 
formation necessary  for  development  of  an 
adequate  employment  policy.   A  stratified 
sample  of  farm  workers  is  being  interviewed 
to  determine  their  attitudes  toward  the 
utilization  of  existing  labor  market  facili- 
ties and  need  for  new  or  modified  institu- 
tional arrangements,  as  well  as  their  indi- 
vidual plans  for  remaining  in  the  agricul- 
tural labor  force.   (SIE) 


56.   SOUTHERN  BLACK  JOURNALISTS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Virginia  Council  on  Human  Rela- 
tions, under  sponsorship  of  the 
Ford  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  increase  the  number  of  black 
journalists  employed  by  Southern  print  media, 
the  Ford  Foundation  is  sponsoring  this  proj- 
ect to  train  15  black  journalists,  most  of 
whom  will  be  recruited  from  the  South.   The 
on-the-job  training  will  be  conducted  by  an 
Afro-American  newspaper  chain  which  has  edi- 
torial offices  in  Richmond,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  Newark.   Trainees  will  at- 
tend classes  in  journalism  in  Richmond  for 
three  months  and  then  be  rotated  in  the 
various  Afro-American  city  news  offices. 
Prominent  black  newsmen  will  teach  classes. 
Successful  trainees  will  be  guaranteed  jobs 
by  the  Afro-American  chain,  and  by  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  the  Norfolk  Star  Ledger,  and  the 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot.   (FF) 


57.   THE  WORK  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM:   MAKING 
ADULTS  ECONOMICALLY  INDEPENDENT 

(a)  Samuel  Z.  Klausner.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  research  project  is  directly 
associated  with  the  Welfare  Information  Net- 
work program  whose  objective  is  to  provide 
the  necessary  services  and  opportunities 
to  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC)  so  that  they  can 
become  wage-earning  members  of  society  and 
restore  their  families  to  independent  and 
useful  roles  in  the  community.   The  research 
will  (1)  provide  basic  information  on  the 
process  of  adult  socialization  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  WIN  program  as  a  factor  in 
effecting  such  social  change;  (2)  make  rec- 
ommendations relative  to  improving  the  ma- 
jor program  functions  to  make  them  more  re- 
sponsive to  recipients'  needs,  including 
establishment  of  criteria  for  selecting  po- 
tential WIN  enrollees  and  suggesting  methods 
for  improving  performance  of  coaches,  coun- 
selors, and  other  manpower  specialists;  and 
(3)  assess  the  impact  of  the  program  upon 
the  local  labor  market. 

Method.   Six  hundred  AFDC  recipients  will 
be  selected  from  welfare  rolls  in  Camden, 
New  Jersey.   Half  of  these  (an  experimental 
group)  will  be  referred  to  the  local  man- 
power agency  while  the  other  half  (the  con- 
trol group)  will  be  drawn  from  those  who 
are  eligible  for  such  referrals  but  for 
whom  no  suitable  training  vacancy  is  cur- 
rently available.   Through  personal  inter- 
views, information  will  be  sought  relative 
to  individual  characteristics,  employability, 
motivation  for  employment,  aspiration  for 
promotion,  attitudes  toward  working  in  par- 
ticular situations,  meaning  of  monetary 
remuneration,  and  cultural  style  which  may 
affect  employability.   Study  results  will 
present  information  related  to  an  improved 
understanding  of  processes  of  adult  sociali- 
zation and  some  mechanisms  of  planned  social 
change.   The  research  will  also  provide  rec- 
ommendations bearing  on  manpower  policies 
and  programs  with  particular  reference  to 
helping  recipients  attain  optimal  economic 
independence.   This  is  a  two-year  project, 
with  eight  months  devoted  to  Phase  I,  a 
feasibility  study,  and  the  remaining  to  Phase 
II,  the  comprehensive  study.   (SZK) 
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58.   PARTICIPATION  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND 
OCCUPATIONAL  MOBILITY 

(a)  Laurence  E.  Devlin.   (b)  A  doctoral 
dissertation.   Status  not  reported, 
(c)  University  of  Chicago,  Graduate 
School,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Manpower  Administra- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  To  determine  whether  volun- 
tary participation  in  adult  education  is 
associated  with  individual  occupational  mo- 
bility.  (2)  To  investigate  whether  partici- 
pation in  adult  education  reflects  the  need 
to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  complexity 
of  today's  jobs  or  with  the  desire  to  im- 
prove one's  position  in  the  occupational 
structure. 

Method.   Four  groups  of  50  adult  males  are 
being  classified  by  their  participation  in 
and  awareness  of  adult  educational  opportu- 
nities.  The  sample  is  being  identified  from 
registration  records  and  mailing  lists  of  an 
educational  program  located  in  a  blue-collar 
suburb  of  a  large  city.   Data  are  being  col- 
lected by  interview,  focusing  on  three  pri- 
mary measures:   (1)  incidence  of  participa- 
tion, (2)  number  of  job  moves,  and  (3)  socio- 
economic level  of  all  job  moves.   Other  data 
on  demographic  characteristics,  occupational 
perceptions,  early  educational  experiences, 
and  social  behavior  are  being  collected  for 
explaining  hypotheses  and  differences  among 
the  groups.   (SIE) 


59.   JOB  TRAINING  IN  MULTI-CITY  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROGRAM 

(a)  Samuel  B.  Marks.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   (c)  Skill  Achievement  In- 
stitutes, Inc.,  under  contract  with 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  To  explore  means  of  providing 
and  evaluating  comprehensive  technical  as- 
sistance to  and  coordinated  management  of 
a  multi-city  demonstration  program.   (2) 
To  help  test  in  three  cities,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  several  different  types  of  organi- 
zations, new  techniques  for  encouraging 
employers  to  establish  programs  enabling 
employed  low-skill  workers  to  advance  to 
higher-skill  jobs. 

Method.  (1)  Recommend  to  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration three  cities  for  implementing 
demonstration;  (2)  select  appropriate 


sponsors  in  each  city,  including  an  ex- 
isting organization  in  each  of  two  cities 
and  a  new  nonprofit  organization  in  the 
third;  (3)  provide  managerial,  profession- 
al, and  technical  assistance  services  in 
each  city;  (4)  train  staff  in  each  city  to 
perform  upgrading  training;  and  (5)  design 
measurement  and  data  collection  procedures 
in  each  of  the  three  cities.   (SIE) 


60.   A  STUDY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES  AND 

SCHOOL  PLACEMENT  SERVICES  IN  A  LARGE 
METROPOLITAN  LABOR  MARKET  AREA 

(a)  Lloyd  Ulman,  Margaret  S.  Gordon, 
and  Margaret  Thal-Larsan.   (b)  In 
process.   Completion  expected  during 
Fiscal  Year  1969.   (c)  University  of 
California  (Berkeley) ,  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  is  concerned  with  two 
major  problems:   (1)  the  effect  of  manpower 
programs  on  the  relative  roles  and  effective- 
ness of  public  and  private  employment  agen- 
cies and  placement  services,  and  (2)  the 
nature  of  the  relationships  between  the  em- 
ployment agencies  and  educational  institu- 
tions.  Particular  reference  is  paid  to  the 
development,  transmission,  and  use  of  in- 
formation on  occupational  changes  and  their 
implications  for  manpower  and  educational 
policy  and  the  planning  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  training  programs.   The  problem 
of  effective  cooperation  between  local  em- 
ployment and  manpower  agencies  in  placing 
central  city  jobseekers  in  firms  located 
outside  the  central  city  and  vice  versa  is 
also  studied. 

Method.   Data  are  being  collected  from  the 
public  employment  service  and  private  place- 
ment services  of  various  types,  and  from 
practicing  counselors  in  secondary  schools 
and  junior  colleges  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.   The  questionnaires  are  constructed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  analysis  that  will 
identify  the  significant  factors  influencing 
the  effectiveness  of  placement  and  counseling 
services,  and  to  yield  inferences  as  to  the 
steps  necessary  to  bring  employment  offices 
up  to  the  level  of  those  providing  superior 
services.   (SIE) 
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61.   MANPOWER  PROJECTIONS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC 
REGION 

(a)  Edward  M.  Smith,  Helen  S.  Charlton, 
Milton  A.  Keenan,  and  Bruce  Hanchett. 

(b)  Status  not  reported.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  San  Francisco  Regional 
Office.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  a  set  of  projections  of 
manpower  requirements  by  industry  and  occu- 
pation for  the  eight  states  comprising  the 
Pacific  Regional  Office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Method.   Projections  will  be  based  on  modi- 
fication of  techniques  used  by  the  Bureau 
to  make  national  projections.   Research  in- 
volves examination  of  regional  historical 
trends  in  manpower  demand  and  supply,  and 
relationships  to  national  trends.   The  dif- 
ferential impact  of  past  and  anticipated 
technological  change  on  regional  and  national 
industries  and  other  demographic  and  labor 
force  characteristics  of  future  regional 
growth  are  also  being  examined.   The  national 
models  will  be  modified  to  incorporate  re- 
gional relationships  and  data.   The  projec- 
tions are  designed  to  provide  guidance  to 
governmental,  educational,  vocational  guid- 
ance and  manpower  agencies  for  programming 
and  planning  purposes.   (SIE) 


•  THE  FAMILY 


62.   THE  ELEMENTARY  STRUCTURES  OF  KINSHIP 

(a)  Claude  Levi-Strauss.   Tr.  by  James 
Harle  Bell,  John  Richard  von  Sturmer, 
and  Rodney  Needham  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass.   02108,  1969,  541  pp. 
$15.00  per  copy.   LC  68-12840.   (c) 
Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Claude  Levi-Strauss'  Les  Structures 
elementaires  de  la  Parente  has  acquired  a 
classic  reputation  since  its  original  pub- 
lication in  1949.   In  1967,  it  was  repub- 
lished in  a  revised  French  edition  with  a 
new  forward  by  the  author.   The  translators 
have  used  this  latter  text  along  with  fur- 
ther emendations  by  Levi-Strauss. 

In  this  volume,  Levi-Strauss  elucidates  the 
problem  of  incest  by  means  of  the  concept 


of  exchange.   He  distinguishes  two  elemen- 
tary modes  of  exchange  which  govern  not  only 
the  conventional  variety  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices but  also  the  transfer  of  women  in 
marriage:   these  are  "restricted"  and  "gen- 
eralized" exchange.   With  a  mass  of  ethno- 
graphic evidence,  he  demonstrates  how  the 
formidable  intricacy  of  marriage  customs, 
comprising  moral  and  jural  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions (which  appear  to  be  essentially 
arbitrary),  can  be  seen  as  local  and  his- 
torical examples  of  simple  and  widespread 
rules  of  exchange.   He  traces  these  rules 
throughout  a  vast  range  of  simple  societies, 
chiefly  in  Australia  and  mainland  Southeast 
Asia,  but  also  in  the  Americas,  Oceania, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.   To  this  sur- 
vey he  adds  two  extended  sections  on  the 
great  civilizations  of  China  and  India. 
Levi-Strauss  continues  with  a  briefer  con- 
sideration of  the  passage  from  elementary 
to  complex  structures,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  American  societies,  and  concludes 
with  a  chapter  on  the  principles  of  kinship, 
exchange  as  the  universal  basis  for  marriage 
prohibitions,  and  the  formal  relations  be- 
tween sexes  as  part  of  a  universe  of  commu- 
nication.  (HBK) 


63.   FAMILY  SIZE,  CHILDSPACING,  AND  SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC STATUS 

(a)  Ronald  Freedman  and  Lolagene  C. 
Coombs.   (b)  In  process.   Completion 
expected  by  January,  1970.   Two  papers 
are  ready  for  publication:   an  analysis 
of  premarital  pregnancy  in  relation  to 
family  background  and  current  socio- 
economic status,  to  be  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  and 
inferences  about  induced  abortion  from 
correlates  of  fetal  mortality  rates, 
to  be  published  in  Population  Studies. 
(c)  University  of  Michigan,  Population 
Studies  Center,  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic correlates  of  varying  childspacing 
patterns.   The  research  focuses  on  inter- 
views conducted  in  1966  to  determine  changes 
in  family  expectations  and  pregnancy  history, 
as  well  as  shifts  in  economic  situation.  The 
existing  bodies  of  data  to  be  utilized  pro- 
vide intensive  interview  material  on  pregnan- 
cy histories,  spacing  of  children,  and  an 
array  of  social  and  economic  characteristics 
of  the  couples. 
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Method.   Data  were  gathered  from  a  cross- 
section  sample  of  1,300  white  married  women 
in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  at  selected 
stages  in  the  family  life  cycle;  a  cross- 
section  sample  of  3,350  Detroit  couples 
married  in  1961  for  whom  premarital  preg- 
nancy status  was  ascertained;  and  two  na- 
tional samples,  1955  Growth  of  American 
Families  (GAF)  data  and  1961  GAF  data.   (LCC) 


•  MIGRATION 


64.   A  STUDY  OF  ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
RURAL  TO  URBAN  MIGRATION 

(a)  Daniel  0.  Price,  William  R.  Hazard, 
and  Ralph  Wright.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  by  early  1970. 
(c)  TRACOR,  Inc.,  Sociometric  Research 
Department,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   The  migration  of  the  Negro  from 
the  lower  Mississippi  basin,  of  the  Mexican- 
American  from  south  Texas,  and  of  the  white 
migrant  class  from  western  Kentucky  may  for 
many  years  be  a  major  cause  of  human  misery, 
social  unrest,  and  interracial  misunderstand- 
ing.  This  research  will  attempt  to  find  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  true  by  comparing 
socioeconomic  levels  of  migrants  from  the 
three  ethnic  groups  with  members  of  their 
extended  families  who  have  chosen  to  remain 
in  the  impoverished  rural  areas. 

The  project  will  seek  to  determine:   (1) 
whether  the  Negro,  Mexican-American,  and 
Anglo  rural-poor  are  better  off  than  they 
were  before  moving;  (2)  whether  feelings 
of  alienation,  increased  poverty,  and  family 
disunity  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion for  the  interregional  migrant;  (3) 
whether  migrants  in  the  three  ethnic  groups 
differ  with  respect  to  how  soon  and  how  well 
they  adapt  to  urban  life  styles;  (4)  whether 
migrants  are  better  educated  than  non- 
migrants;  (5)  the  characteristics  of  migrants 
who  return  to  their  rural  homelands  as  com- 
pared to  their  urbanized  cohorts;  (6)  the 
impact  of  migration  on  the  family  structure; 
(7)  to  what  extent  rural  to  urban  migration 
is  one  long  direct  move  and  how  frequently 
it  is  broken  up  by  a  first  move  to  a  nearby 
urban  area;  (8)  what  advice  migrants  would 
give  individuals  contemplating  migration; 
and  (9)  whether  economic  support  of  families 
in  rural  areas  is  forthcoming  from  the  more 


affluent  migrants  who  have  found  employment 
in  urban  centers.   (D0P) 


65.   THE  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  BLACK  MIGRA- 
TION 

(a)  A.  Bradley  Askin.   (b)  Research 
completed.   Report  being  compiled, 
(c)  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Department  of  Economics,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Manpower  Administration.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  explain  Negro  migration  flows 
and  describe  what  economic  effects  these 
flows  imply  for  such  factors  as  income, 
employment,  and  public  welfare  received. 
The  study  considers  demographic  and  labor 
force  variables  as  they  affect  decisions 
and  Negro-white  differences.   The  north- 
south  Negro  differences  are  examined  briefly. 

Method.   Mobility  patterns  were  determined 
from  1960  census  data  for  state  economic 
areas;  the  1960  1/1000  sample  data  were 
used  to  study  effects. 

Findings.   The  investigator  reports  that 
Negro  migration  differs  from  total  migra- 
tion with  respect  to  causes  and  effects. 
A  more  detailed  description  of  these  find- 
ings will  be  included  in  the  final  report. 
(ABA) 


•  URBANIZATION 


66.   PROGRAMS  RELEVANT  TO  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

(a)  Merrill  F.  Krughoff  and  others. 

(b)  In  process.   Interim  Phase  I  Report 
under  the  above  title  available  from 
Voluntarism  and  Urban  Life  Project, 
Institute  of  Community  Studies,  345  E. 
46th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017,  De- 
cember, 1968,  106  pp.   $4.00  per  copy. 

(c)  Institute  of  Community  Studies, 
Voluntarism  and  Urban  Life  Project, 
under  sponsorship  of  United  Community 
Funds  and  Councils  of  America  and  12 
cooperating  foundations  and  national 
corporations.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  how  health  and  wel- 
fare forces  may  refocus  their  efforts  in 
collaboration  with  educational,  religious, 
physical  planning,  and  economic  development 
forces,  toward  improving  the  quality  of  life 
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in  urban  America.   This  three-part  study 
focuses  on  "voluntarism,"  the  responsibility 
of  the  volunteer  citizen  leader  to  be  in- 
formed about  and  to  take  action  in  support 
of  policies  and  programs  needed  to  deal  con- 
structively with  the  problems  of  people. 
The  first  stage  of  the  study,  conducted  dur- 
ing 1968,  formulated  human  goals  as  a  start- 
ing point  for  identifying  obstacles  to  their 
attainment  and  outlining  programs  to  remove 
them.   The  second  phase,  in  1969,  focuses 
on  examining  the  efficacy,  cost,  and  prac- 
ticality of  programs  outlined  in  Phase  I; 
evaluating  possibilities  of  restructuring 
programs  for  more  efficient  delivery  of  ser- 
vices; and  refining  guidelines  relating  to 
auspices  and  financing.   Phase  III,  during 
1970,  will  focus  on  consultation  to  local 
communities  and  national  organizations  on 
the  application  of  findings. 

The  Phase  I  report  sets  out  human  goals  in 
five  areas:   income  adequacy  and  opportu- 
nity, physical  environment  and  material 
needs,  health,  knowledge  and  skills,  and 
personal  and  social  development.   Obstacles 
to  obtaining  these  goals  are  identified  and 
ranked  by  degree  of  severity.   Programs  to 
achieve  the  goals  are  outlined  and  ranked 
by  their  efficacy,  and  the  degree  of  respon- 
sibility of  volunteer  community  leaders  in 
health  and  welfare  is  indicated.   (HBK) 


67.   URBAN  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND:   A 
SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  TO  1966 

(a)  Gerald  Breese.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians  Exchange 
Bibliography  No.  89-90.   Available  from 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians,  P.  0. 
Box  229,  Monticello,  111.   61856,  July, 
1969,  106  pp.  +  appendices.   $8.00  per 
copy.   (c)  Princeton  University,  De- 
partment of  Sociology.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  selected  bibliography  of 
materials  relating  to  urbanization  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  includes  refer- 
ences up  to  January,  1966.   Historical  stud- 
ies of  cities  have  been  excluded,  as  have 
many  reports  by  town  planners,  dissertations, 
and  theses.   The  bibliography  is  arranged 
geographically  by  cities,  states,  and  coun- 
tries.  Appendices  include  the  following: 
a  tabular  presentation  of  sources  consulted; 
a  list  of  official  and  local  place  names 
for  major  urban  areas;  and  a  census  table 
indicating  population  estimates  for  major 
urban  areas.   (HBK) 
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68.   VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATIONS 


(a)  J.  Roland  Pennock  and  John  W. 
Chapman  (eds.).   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Nomos  XI  by  Atherton  Press,  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10011,  1969, 
291  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   LC  68- 
27525.   (c)  American  Society  for  Po- 
litical and  Legal  Philosophy.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   The  15  essays  in  this  volume  are 
devoted  generally  to  the  political  and  legal 
aspects  of  private  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions, to  a  philosophical  analysis  of  their 
nature,  and  to  their  operational  significance 
for  social  and  political  pluralism.   The 
essayists  consider  three  sorts  of  questions 
relating  to  associations  either  singly  or 
in  combination:   (1)  The  first  group  focuses 
on  the  individual.   What  kinds  of  member- 
ships does  he  have?   What  is  the  effect  upon 
him  of  membership  in  each  kind  of  associa- 
tion?  (2)  In  the  second,  the  internal  com- 
position and  workings  of  the  organization 
are  examined.   (3)  The  third  group  focuses 
on  the  state  as  a  whole  and  the  effect  of 
organized  groups  upon  it  and  upon  the  polit- 
ical processes  of  the  associational  struc- 
ture of  the  society  and  upon  modes  of  be- 
havior of  these  associations.   The  associa- 
tions considered  range  from  very  small 
groups  based  on  shared  commitments  to  the 
very  large  ones  which  share  only  legal  prin- 
ciples.  The  ways  in  which  these  two  aspects 
of  associations  are  joined  in  various  com- 
binations are  also  described.   The  first  six 
essays  deal  with  the  nature  of  voluntary 
associations;  the  next  three  provide  histori- 
cal perspectives;  and  the  final  essays  de- 
scribe pluralism  in  practice.   (HBK) 


69.   THE  AUTOMOBILE,  AN  ADOLESCENT  INSTI- 
TUTION COLLIDING  WITH  THE  LARGER  COM- 
MUNITY:  ANATOMY  AND  SOLUTION 

(a)  Theodore  W.  Goldberg.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  College  of  Environmental 
Design,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.   94720,  1968,  62  pp. 
+  appendices.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
College  of  Environmental  Design. 

(d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  analyze  the  adolescent  social 
ritual  known  as  "cruising,"  its  related 
social  and  environmental  problems,  and  pro- 
pose a  solution  to  them.   Cruising  consists 
of  driving  up  and  down  a  popular  boulevard 
watching  other  people.   On  weekend  nights 
it  is  transformed  into  an  animated  social 
attraction  of  bumper-to-bumper  traffic  as 
hundreds  of  cars  filled  with  youths  flood 
the  same  area.   As  the  congested  traffic 
slowly  moves,  the  teenagers  interact  be- 
tween cars — calling  one  another,  watching 
each  other,  smiling  and  flirting — each  one 
trying  to  maintain  what  is  considered  a 
cool  posture.   Along  the  chosen  boulevard, 
or  "strip,"  are  parking  "hangouts"  where 
cruisers  stop  to  socialize.   These  may 
range  from  a  hamburger  stand  to  a  grocery 
store  parking  lot. 

Findings.   The  researcher  suggests  the  es- 
tablishment of  teenage  mobile  centers.   The 
perimeter  of  the  center  would  be  defined  by 
the  traffic  pattern,  while  the  inside  area 
would  be  the  activity  core.   Activities  lo- 
cated in  the  core  and  a  staggered  parking 
arrangement  would  encourage  a  teenager  to 
leave  the  confines  of  his  car  to  gain  more 
complete  social  interaction,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  way  to  associate  him- 
self with  the  car  in  which  he  feels  socially 
safe.   Core  activities  might  include  a  drive- 
in  dance,  a  sidewalk  cafe  situated  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  view  of  the  road,  a 
tune-up  center  where  teenagers  could  rent 
tools  for  adjustments  and  minor  car  repairs, 
and  other  car  shops.   Daytime  uses,  which 
would  close  to  allow  nighttime  social  gather- 
ing, include  a  gymnasium,  shopping  facili- 
ties, and  parks.   The  mobile  center  might 
also  be  expanded  to  be  part  of  a  teenage 
community  recreational  center  serving  a 
larger  cross-sectional  population  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cruising  population.   (HBK) 


70.   POLITICAL  ATTITUDES  AND  INVOLVEMENT 
OF  THE  URBAN  POOR 

(a)  Everett  F.  Cataldo,  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  and  Lyman  A.  Kellstedt. 

(b)  An  ongoing  study.   Three  papers 
have  been  issued:   (1)  Everett  Cataldo 
and  Lyman  Kellstedt,  "Conceptualizing 
and  Measuring  Political  Involvement 
Over  Time:   A  Study  of  Buffalo's 
Urban  Poor,"  Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Statistical  Association,  Social 
Statistics  Section,  1968,  14  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (2)  Everett 
Cataldo,  Richard  Johnson,  and  Lyman 


Kellstedt,  "Urban  Poor  and  Community 
Action  in  Buffalo,"  May,  1968,  26  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (3)  Everett  Cataldo, 
Richard  Johnson,  and  Lyman  Kellstedt, 
"Political  Attitudes  of  Urban  Blacks 
and  Whites:   Some  Implications  for 
Policy-Makers,"  to  be  published  in  Amer- 
ican Politics:   Research  and  Readings, 
Stephen  Monsma  and  Jack  Vander  Slik 
(eds.),  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston, 
1969.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  un- 
der sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  compare  political  participation 
rates  for  blacks  and  whites  and  isolate  some 
of  the  important  correlates  of  this  partici- 
pation.  The  researchers  are  concerned  spe- 
cifically with  the  following:   (1)  the  dif- 
ferent rates  of  conventional  (e.  g.  voting, 
working  within  political  parties)  and  un- 
conventional (e.  g.  rioting,  demonstrating) 
participation  for  blacks  and  whites;  (2) 
the  effects  of  social  status  and  attitudinal 
variables  on  political  participation;  (3) 
the  relationship  between  conventional  and 
unconventional  participation;  and  (4)  im- 
plications for  policy-makers. 

Method.   In  the  winter  of  1966-67,  the  re- 
searchers conducted  a  survey  of  attitudes 
of  100  blacks  and  whites  in  Buffalo.   Re- 
spondents were  given  cards  with  21  partici- 
pation items  printed  on  them.   They  were 
asked  to  sort  the  cards  on  a  four  point 
scale  according  to  how  often  they  performed 
the  activities  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
felt  a  responsiblity  to  perform  them.   Re- 
spondents were  also  asked  to  place  themselves, 
the  United  States,  and  Buffalo  on  an  eleven- 
point  scale  ranging  from  things  at  their 
worst  to  things  at  their  best,  for  the 
present,  five  years  in  the  past,  and  five 
years  in  the  future.   This  scale  was  used 
to  measure  "sense  of  progress"  and  "opti- 
mism for  the  future." 

Findings.   No  strong  tendency  exists  among 
blacks  to  substitute  unconventional  behaviors 
for  conventional  ones  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
political  goals  or  to  demonstrate  hostility 
toward  the  system.   While  a  greater  propen- 
sity to  demonstrate  and  riot  was  observed 
among  blacks,  they  were  seen  to  participate 
in  conventional  ways  equally  as  much  if  not 
more  so  than  whites.   Even  those  blacks  who 
show  a  propensity  to  riot  participate  in 
conventional  ways.   For  both  racial  groups, 
conventional  participation  tends  to  in- 
crease with  an  increase  in  social  sta- 
tus, political  efficacy  (belief  that  the 
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individual  can  affect  the  political 
system),  and  political  information,  and  to 
decrease  with  an  increase  in  political  cyni- 
cism, although  this  latter  relationship  is 
somewhat  stronger  for  whites  than  for  blacks. 
A  sense  of  progress  and  optimism  for  the 
future  has  no  relation  to  participation 
rates  for  whites,  but  for  blacks  there  is 
a  very  slight  relationship  between  optimism 
for  the  United  States  and  Buffalo  and  con- 
ventional participation  rates.   A  propensity 
to  engage  in  unconventional  activities  is 
essentially  unrelated  to  social  status,  in- 
formation level,  or  attitude  toward  the  fu- 
ture.  Conventional  behavior  is  not  related 
to  unconventional  behavior;  the  correlations 
between  propensity  to  demonstrate  or  riot 
and  conventional  participation  items  are  for 
the  most  part  very  weak.   In  general,  the 
differences  between  the  racial  groups  re- 
flect a  greater  overall  politicizing  of 
blacks. 

The  researchers  conclude  that  slight  im- 
provement of  the  Negro's  condition,  through 
government  programs  and  educational  oppor- 
tunity, has  increased  his  expectations  and 
has  stimulated  him  to  turn  increasingly 
toward  the  political  sphere  for  further  im- 
provement.  Narrowing  the  gap  between  black 
expectations  and  evaluations  of  governmental 
performance  would  likely  create  feelings  of 
political  efficacy,  reduced  cynicism,  more 
supportive  attitudes  toward  the  system,  and 
increased  reliance  on  conventional  means 
of  political  participation.   If,  however, 
the  gap  between  expectation  and  evaluation 
continues  to  increase,  frustration,  hostil- 
ity, cynicism,  and  an  increasing  reliance 
on  unconventional  modes  of  participation 
might  be  expected.   Policy-makers  must  deal 
carefully  with  problems  of  blacks  and  yet 
must  avoid  alienating  whites.   (HBK) 


71.   AN  ETHNOGRAPHY  OF  URBAN  AFRO-AMERICANS 

(a)  Charles  A.  Valentine  and  Betty  Lou 
Valentine.   (b)  In  process.   Several 
publications  appeared  in  1969:   (1) 
Charles  A.  Valentine,  "The  'Culture  of 
Poverty,'  Its  Scientific  Significance, 
and  Its  Implications  for  Action,"  The 
Culture  of  Poverty:   A  Critique, 
Eleanor  Leacock  (ed.),  published  by 
Simon  and  Schuster;  (2)  Charles  A.  and 
Betty  Lou  Valentine,  "Ghetto  Ethnog- 
raphy:  A  Preliminary  Report  of  Re- 
search," Urban  Anthropology,  Thomas 
Weaver  and  Douglas  White  (eds.), 


published  by  Human  Organization  Mono- 
graphs; (3)  Charles  A.  and  Betty  Lou 
Valentine,  "Making  the  Scene,  Digging 
the  Action,  and  Telling  It  Like  It  Is: 
Anthropologists  at  Work  in  a  Dark 
Ghetto,"  Afro-American  Anthropology: 
Contemporary  Perspectives,  Norman 
Whitten  and  John  Szwed  (eds.),  pub- 
lished by  the  Free  Press.   Additional 
papers  and  books  are  in  various  stages 
of  preparation.   (c)  The  Brookdale 
Hospital  Center,  Department  of  Communi- 
ty Health,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  test  two  major  hypotheses  con- 
cerning social  class,  ethnicity,  and  cul- 
tural diversity.   The  study  consists  of 
ethnographic  research  in  an  ethnically  di- 
verse, predominantly  Afro-American,  low- 
income,  urban  community.   The  first  hypoth- 
esis states  that  there  is  a  distinctive 
"culture  of  poverty."   It  is  predicted  that 
this  hypothesis  and  a  number  of  subsidiary 
propositions  will  not  be  supported.   The 
second  hypothesis  states  that  various  cate- 
gories of  Afro-Americans  are  bicultural 
collectivities  in  the  sense  that  they  draw 
on  changing  ethnically  distinctive  reper- 
toires of  standardized  social  behavior  as 
well  as  patterns  from  the  ethnically  non- 
specific mainstream,  middle-class,  American 
cultural  system.   It  is  predicted  that  this 
hypothesis,  together  with  a  series  of  de- 
rived and  auxiliary  propositions  will  be 
supported.   The  propositions  and  predictions 
are  derived  in  part  from  continuing  ethno- 
graphic research  which  has  been  underway 
since  July,  1968,  in  a  large  U.  S.  Metro- 
politan area.   During  this  first  year,  the 
method  of  in-residence  participatory  ethno- 
graphy has  proved  sound,  and  the  study 
been  successful  in  securing  rich  preliminary 
data.   (CAV) 


72.   CITIZEN  ORIENTATIONS  AND  CONTACT  WITH 
GOVERNMENT 

(a)  Herbert  Jacob.   (b)  In  process. 
First  reports  expected  by  January, 
1970.   (c)  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Department  of  Political  Science,  under 
sponsorship  of  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Center  for  Public  Policy  and  Admini- 
stration,  (d)  None. 
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Problem.   This  study  is  examining  the  dis- 
tinction between  antagonism  directed  at 
specific  government  agencies  and  general- 
ized political  alienation.   It  is  also  an- 
alyzing the  relationship  between  antagonism 
and  alienation  on  the  one  hand  and  recalled 
experiences  with  government  officials  on 
the  other. 

The  principle  hypotheses  being  considered 
are:   (1)  that  diffuse  alienation  from  the 
political  system  and  dissatisfaction  focused 
on  specific  agencies  are  empirically  dis- 
tinct; (2)  that  the  type  and  extent  of  per- 
sonal experience  with  agencies  are  directly 
related  to  the  degree  of  antagonism  focused 
on  particular  agencies  but  are  not  related 
to  diffuse  political  alienation;  (3)  that 
personal  experiences  with  agencies  are  more 
powerful  predictors  of  specifically  focused 
antagonism  among  those  with  such  experience 
than  are  psychological  or  social  status 
variables;  and  (4)  that  psychological  and 
social  status  variables  are  more  powerful 
predictors  of  diffuse  and  generalized  alie- 
nation. 

Method.   The  data  have  been  collected 
through  two  interviews  per  respondent  in 
three  sampling  areas  of  Milwaukee.   The 
first  interview  included  socioeconomic  in- 
formation, perceptions  of  the  "perfect"  and 
"actual"  policeman,  judge,  teacher,  welfare 
worker,  and  mailman  on  semantic  differential 
scales,  and  measures  of  power  aspiration., 
political  efficacy,  duplicity,  judicial 
efficacy,  consumer  efficacy,  trust  vs. 
distrust,  internal  vs.  external  control, 
cynicism,  and  political  participation.   The 
second  interview  obtained  information  about 
experiences  with  45  government  agencies  and 
programs.   (HJ) 


73.   CONDITIONS  AND  ATTITUDES  OF  NEGROES 
IN  DETROIT 

(a)  Howard  Schuman.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  University  of  Michigan,  Detroit 
Area  Study,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  conditions  and  atti- 
tudes of  Negroes  in  Detroit. 

Method.   A  cross-section  of  Negro  family 
heads  and  wives  of  heads  are  being  inter- 
viewed, with  extra  sampling  of  middle- income 
residential  areas.   Questions  deal  with  the 


goals  of  these  respondents  along  an  "in- 
tegration to  nationalism"  dimension,  and 
with  the  means  by  which  these  goals  are, 
in  the  respondents'  eyes,  best  implemented, 
These  means  and  goals  will  be  related  to 
past  positive  and  negative  experiences 
across  racial  lines,  to  levels  of  expecta- 
tion and  aspiration,  and  to  a  series  of 
basic  social  and  economic  variables  such 
as  age,  income,  occupation,  education,  and 
region  of  origin.   Race  of  interviewer  is 
varied.   The  interaction  of  each  of  the 
main  substantive  factors  with  the  methodo- 
logical variation  will  be  studied.   (HS) 


74.   AN  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL 

DISABILITY  FROM  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS 
OF  PUERTO  RICAN  YOUTH  IN  CHICAGO 

(a)  Jacquetta  Hill  Burnett.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana-Champaign,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  sources  and  kinds  of 
disability  in  Puerto  Rican  youths  that  arise 
from  failures  in  and  problems  with  the 
schools  in  Chicago.   The  anthropological 
study  concentrates  on  a  selected  sample  of 
nuclear  social  networks  comprised  of  a 
Puerto  Rican  youth,  his  school  teachers,  his 
household,  and  his  closest  peers. 

Method.   Using  participant  observers  in 
schools  and  in  neighborhood  centers,  who 
observe,  interview,  and  participate,  even 
in  some  of  the  households,  the  researchers 
are  following  two  small  groups  of  young 
Puerto  Ricans,  one  in  high  school  and  one 
in  seventh  and  eighth  grade,  through  a 
period  of  time  to  observe  the  behavior  and 
cognitive  interrelationship  among  the  com- 
ponent persons  of  each  network  with  respect 
to  educational  problems  and  social  disabili- 
ties.  The  study  focuses  on  the  various  types 
of  cultural  patterns  of  household  and  of 
school  which  are  not  complementary.   The  re- 
searchers will  explore  and  test  the  relation 
of  the  observed  conditions  to  the  degree  of 
parental  and  household  acculturation  to  North 
American  customs,  to  the  ethnic  composition 
of  the  schools  they  attend,  and  to  their  ex- 
tra-school peer  relations.   (JHB) 
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75.   PREJUDICE  U.  S.  A. 


(a)  Charles  Y.  Glock  and  Ellen  Siegelman 
(eds.).   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  Frederick  A. 
Praeger,  111  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10003,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
315  Lexington  Ave. ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10016,  June,  1969,  196  pp.   $2.25  per 
copy,  paper.   LC  74-75407.   (c)  Uni- 
versity of  California  (Berkeley) ,  Sur- 
vey Research  Center,  University  of 
California  Five-Year  Study  of  Anti- 
Semitism  in  the  United  States.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   The  essays  in  this  volume  explore 
the  posture  and  potential  of  the  nation's 
schools,  churches,  mass  media,  industry  and 
labor,  and  government  agencies  in  the  thrust 
for  improving  race  relations  in  the  United 
States.   The  essayists  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  prejudice  rather  than  discrim- 
ination, because  "any  attempt  to  reduce 
discrimination  without  simultaneously  try- 
ing to  change  people's  attitudes  is  probably 
doomed  to  half-measures,  token  compliance, 
and  a  series  of  transient  victories  accom- 
panied by  deep  resentments."   The  editors 
see  a  massive  and  sustained  program  of  edu- 
cation for  both  children  and  adults,  and 
carried  on  jointly  by  the  existing  major 
institutions  of  the  society  as  the  greatest 
promise  for  the  eventual  control  of  preju- 
dice.  In  their  separate  chapters,  the  con- 
tributors to  the  book  exhibit  greater  op- 
timism about  what  the  various  institutions 
might  do  than  about  what  they  are  doing. 

The  schools,  according  to  M.  Brewster  Smith, 
pay  lip  service  to  the  cause  of  tolerance 
but  exert  little  effort  and  have  little 
effect  in  instilling  it  in  their  students. 
Smith  declares  that  schools  are  increasing- 
ly active  in  efforts  to  reduce  discrimina- 
tion and  to  eliminate  the  major  deleterious 
effects  of  segregation  but  such  activity  is 
rarely  accompanied  by  a  parallel  effort  to 
combat  prejudice.   He  cautions  that  the 
mere  placing  of  black  and  white  children 
side  by  side  in  the  classroom  is  not  enough 
and  urges  the  launching  of  creative  pro- 
grams of  education  for  understanding. 
Charles  Silberman,  too,  says  the  schools 
can  and  ought  to  be  doing  considerably  more 
to  fight  prejudice  than  they  are  currently 


doing.   He  is  skeptical,  however,  that  the 
schools  possess  the  leverage  to  effect 
change  that  many  educators  have  attributed 
to  them. 

Rodney  Stark  and  Charles  Y.  Glock  assert 
that  the  church  is  now  more  instrumental 
in  promoting  than  in  erasing  prejudice. 
They  see  this,  however,  as  largely  an  in- 
advertent byproduct  of  dogmas  that  are 
slowly  losing  their  force.   The  authors 
anticipate  that,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  the  churches  will  upset  the  present 
balance  and  that  the  increasing  interest 
in  Christian  social  ethics  might  result  in 
the  cause  of  tolerance  being  given  increas- 
ingly high  priority. 

Dore  Schary  declares  that  the  mass  media 
have  a  genuine  concern  to  help  the  cause 
of  intergroup  relations.   He  questions, 
however,  whether  the  media's  performance 
measures  up  to  their  good  intentions.   While 
the  media  are  moving  in  most  of  the  right 
directions,  he  calls  for  more  objectivity 
in  the  selection  and  reporting  of  racial 
news  stories  and  for  increased  employment 
recruitment  and  training  of  minority  group 
members. 

In  assessing  the  business  community's 
potential  for  effecting  change,  Howard 
Samuels  is  perhaps  the  most  optimistic  of 
the  authors.   Declaring  that  "American 
business  has  thrived  on  its  willingness  to 
change  with  the  times,  to  retool  when  neces- 
sary," Samuels  says  retooling  is  getting 
underway  now.   But  while  business  has  made 
formal  commitment,  he  declares,  it  is  still 
being  held  back  by  the  same  kind  of  preju- 
dice that  pervades  other  elements  of  socie- 
ty.  He  urges  industry  to  actually  try 
hiring  and  promoting  without  prejudice. 
They  will  find  that  many  of  their  fears 
are  unnecessary. 

Seymour  Lipset  paints  a  bleak  portrait  of 
the  relation  between  politics  and  prejudice 
in  America.   In  every  era,  he  says,  there 
have  been  politicans  who  have  used  appeals 
to  racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  prejudice 
to  get  votes.   While  Lipset  gives  little 
hope  that  the  picture  will  change  drastical- 
ly in  the  future,  he  nevertheless  points 
out  that  the  political  arena  has  been  the 
scene  of  most  victories  against  prejudice 
and  is  the  place  where  victims  of  prejudice 
are  most  likely  to  win  their  struggle. 

Mayor  Richard  Hatcher,  who  did  win  in  the 
political  arena,  discusses  his  campaign 
and  says  that  in  effect,  he  ended  up  being 
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opposed  by  both  political  parties.   He  also 
says,  however,  that  the  work  of  his  black 
and  white  campaigners  was  like  an  exciting 
miniature  painting — an  embryo  of  what  the 
future  society  can  really  bring  forth  if 
it  but  has  the  will  to  do  so. 

Highly  critical  of  American  institutions 
which,  on  the  whole  left  the  Negro  outside 
the  door,  Hatcher  declared  that  blacks  are 
now  determined  to  be  there  at  all  costs. 
The  very  fact  that  blacks  seek  political 
office  shows  they  have  not  given  up  hope 
for  the  democratic  political  process. 

Saunders  Redding  declares  that  while  the 
only  solution  to  the  problems  of  race  is 
the  formation  of  a  single  community  with 
full  membership  for  all,  resistance  to  this 
solution  is  still  strong.   In  spite  of  ap- 
peals by  some  Negroes  for  an  emotional  iden- 
tification with  Africa,  the  Negro  American 
is  no  more  African  than  the  fairest  Anglo- 
Saxon  protestant.   He  is  American;  his  des- 
tiny is  one  with  the  destiny  of  America; 
his  culture  is  the  culture  of  Americans  and 
so  are  his  vices,  virtues,  and  problems. 
(HBK) 


76.   JUSTICE  IN  TIME  OF  CRISIS 

(a)  William  A.  Dobrovir.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  a  staff  report  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  on  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Under  Emergency  Condi- 
tions.  Available  from  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402,  April,  1969,  180  pp. 
$1.00  per  copy.   LC  72-602414.   (c) 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  on  the 
Administration  of  Justice  Under  Emer- 
gency Conditions,  Emergency  Justice 
Project  Task  Force,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law,  Eugene  and  Agnes 
Meyer  Foundation,  and  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  deals  primarily  with 
two  aspects  of  the  administration  of  justice 
during  and  after  the  civil  disorders  which 
followed  the  death  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  on  April  4,  1968:   (1)  the  set- 
ting of  bail  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  and  (2)  the 
charging  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Attorney's 
office.   The  report  has  four  parts.   Part  I 
discusses  the  context  in  which  justice  was 


administered  during  the  emergency.   Court 
appearances,  bail,  and  judicial  administra- 
tion during  the  emergency  are  reviewed  in 
Part  II.   In  Part  III,  the  prosecution  and 
court  proceedings  after  the  emergency  are 
considered.   Part  IV  provides  the  Task 
Force's  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
Statistics  and  a  detailed  description  of 
the  method  of  investigation  are  given  in 
the  appendices. 

Findings.   The  Emergency  Justice  Project 
Task  Force  stated  these  findings  in  its 
report:   (1)  There  was  an  absence  of  ade- 
quate instructions  to  officers  on  arrest 
policy,  what  charges  to  use,  and  curfew 
enforcement.   This  resulted  in  a  wide  dis- 
parity among  the  officers  and  unequal  treat- 
ment of  rioters.   Many  of  the  more  serious 
offenders  escaped  arrest  altogether.    (2) 
Prior  to  appearance  in  court,  many  defen- 
dants had  spent  a  night,  24  hours,  or  even 
longer  in  custody  due  to  delays  resulting 
from  administrative  tie-ups  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  physical  facilities.   (3)  There 
is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  of  restricting  the  pre-trial  re- 
lease of  those  arrested.   The  purpose  of 
this  policy  is  to  keep  those  arrested  who 
would  be  likely  to  return  to  the  disorders 
from  doing  so.   However,  there  was  no  agree- 
ment among  the  judges  on  how  to  pick  those 
who  were  likely  to  return.   Many  persons 
seemingly  entitled  to  release  on  recogni- 
zance under  the  law  were  held  to  money  bond 
and,  unable  to  pay,  went  to  jail.   The 
cases  of  nearly  40  percent  of  the  persons 
initially  sent  to  jail  with  a  money  bond 
order  have  been  dismissed  or  acquitted. 
(4)  Too  many  felony  indictments  were  sought 
and  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  Attorney.   This 
conclusion  was  reached  for  the  following 
reasons:   most  of  the  indictees  were  ordi- 
nary looters;  of  those  tried,  few  have  been 
convicted  of  felonies  in  the  District  Court; 
and  most  have  received  suspended  sentences; 
riot  cases  have  added  considerably  to  the 
backlog  and  trial  delay  in  the  District 
Court  where  serious  offenses  are  tried;  and 
these  cases  would  doubtlessly  have  been 
tried  quicker  in  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. 

The  report  recommended:   (1)  detailed  po- 
lice guidelines  covering  arrest  procedures 
and  curfew  enforcement,  to  ensure  more  even- 
handed  treatment  of  rioters  and  curfew  vio- 
lators; (2)  reliance  on  third  party  custody 
in  setting  bail  during  a  disorder  and  re- 
jection of  money  bond  to  detain  defendants; 
(3)  a  carefully  detailed  charging  policy  for 
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disorders  without  relying  on  plea-bargaining, 
in  order  to  prosecute  only  serious  offenders 
as  felons;  and  (4)  enactment  of  statutes 
covering  specific  riot-related  conduct,  such 
as  looting. 

The  Committee  on  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice Under  Emergency  Conditions,  for  whom 
the  task  force  report  was  made,  felt  that 
for  the  following  reasons  the  task  force 
appraisal  of  the  system's  1968  performance 
is  more  critical  and  its  proposals  more 
sweeping  than  the  situation  warrants:   (1) 
The  release  policy  in  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  was  more  generous  than  in  other 
cities  beset  by  disorder.   (2)  Judicial 
decisions  to  set  high  money  bail  resulting 
in  detention  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
disorder  and  lower  the  bail  during  de-esca- 
lation of  the  disturbances  were  neither  un- 
reasonable nor  unlawful.   (3)  The  U.  S. 
Attorney's  policies  were  designed  in  good 
faith  to  facilitate  even-handed  charging 
and  disposition  of  cases  involving  defen- 
dants whose  alleged  offenses  were  the  same. 
The  policy  constituted  a  not  unreasonable 
exercise  of  prosecutorial  discretion  under 
difficult  conditions.   However,  the  policy 
of  not  reducing  felony  charges  until  the 
defendant  pleaded  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
should  have  been  made  public  during  the  plea 
bargaining  stage.   (SD) 


77.   URBAN  VIOLENCE 

(a)  Charles  U.  Daly  (ed.),  Charles  V. 
Hamilton,  Harold  W.  Pfautz,  Alvin  F. 
Poussaint,  and  Richard  C.  Wade.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.   60637,  1969,  72  pp. 
$1.25  per  copy.   (c)  University  of 
Chicago,  Center  for  Policy  Study, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  current  violence  in 
U.  S.  cities  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
past,  the  psychological  basis  of  the  urban 
revolt,  and  various  political  and  social 
paths  to  change.   This  booklet  is  comprised 
of  four  papers  arising  from  a  conference 
held  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Center 
for  Policy  Study  in  November,  1967,  after 
the  Detroit  and  Newark  riots.   The  authors 
have  recently  revised  their  work  for  this 
publication.   In  "Violence  in  the  Cities: 
A  Historical  View,"  Richard  C.  Wade  shows 
the  changes  in  the  context  in  which  urban 


violence  occurs.   "The  Psychology  of  a 
Minority  Group  with  Implications  for  Social 
Action,"  by  Alvin  F.  Poussaint,  examines 
the  outrage  of  black  Americans  confronted 
with  the  results  of  white  racism.   Charles 
V.  Hamilton,  in  "The  Politics  of  Race 
Relations,"  appeals  for  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  decision-making.   Harold 
W.  Pfautz  calls  upon  white  Americans  to 
act  out  their  own  personal  commitments  in 
"The  American  Dilemma:   Perspectives  and 
Proposals." 

Findings.   Among  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  authors  are  these:   (1)  In  historical 
perspective,  disregarding  racial  discord, 
the  level  of  large-scale  disorder  and 
violence  is  less  ominous  today  than  it  has 
been  during  much  of  the  past.   The  present 
riots  stem  from  the  peculiar  problems  of 
the  ghetto,  and  future  riots  will  be  likely 
until  the  ghetto  is  broken  up  and  real 
evidence  of  equality  is  displayed,  by 
blacks  living  where  their  resources  can 
take  them.   (2)  Self-hatred,  suppressed 
rage,  dependency,  and  non-assertiveness, 
psychological  consequences  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  slavery,  are  at  the  core  of  the 
black  man's  social  and  psychological  dif- 
ficulties.  To  free  the  black  man  from 
these  shackles,  the  white  racism  which 
perpetuates  this  tradition  must  be  alle- 
viated and  black  dignity  restored.   (3) 
The  possible  political  responses  to  urban 
violence  are  control,  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services,  and  equitable 
distribution  of  decision-making  power. 
Violence  will  not  be  curbed  until  the 
latter  response  is  achieved.   (4)  The 
proximate  aim  of  the  Negro  is  power;  but 
in  the  long  run,  the  goal  is  that  of  all 
human  beings — status.   The  white  Americans 
must  validate  the  status  of  middle-class 
Negro  Americans  by  allowing  him  total 
assimilation  into  the  community  of  status. 
(SD) 


TENSION  IN  THE  CITIES: 
PROGRAMS  FOR  SURVIVAL 


THREE 


(a)  James  L.  Bayton.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Chilton  Book  Co.,  401  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.   19106,  1969,  267  pp. 
$5.95  per  copy,  cloth;  $3.95,  paper. 
LC  73-75132.   (c)  Howard  University, 
Department  of  Psychology.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  describe  and  evaluate  city 
government  programs  in  Atlanta,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  New  York  City,  established  to 
prevent  and  to  cope  with  urban  tensions  and 
crises  that  are  essentially  racial  in 
nature.   The  focus  is  upon  programs  found 
within  the  structure  of  a  city's  government, 
in  contrast  to  state,  federal,  or  private 
programs. 

Findings.   The  three  cities  vary  greatly 
in  the  extent  to  which  their  programs 
attempt  to  cover  the  factors  producing 
urban  tensions.   New  York  has  the  most  com- 
prehensive set  of  special  programs.   Neither 
Washington  nor  Atlanta  has  strong  city 
programs  in  the  area  of  human  resources 
development  for  older  youths  and  adults. 
The  general  thrust  of  Washington's  programs 
appears  to  be  toward  civil  rights  and  the 
non-hard-core  minority  group.   The  programs 
in  Atlanta  point  more  in  the  direction  of 
community  development  problems  in  hard-core, 
poverty  areas.   The  total  level  of  effort, 
relative  to  the  scope  of  a  city's  problems, 
seems  to  be  greatest  in  New  York.   In  each 
city,  managerial  and  administrative  diffi- 
culties create  strains  upon  the  effort. 
The  critical  aspect  of  effort  is  financial 
support  for  the  programs.   New  York  demon- 
strates how  a  comprehensive  set  of  programs 
can  place  great  strain  on  a  city's  finan- 
cial resources.   The  indication  is  that 
federal  and  state  financial  support  will 
not  be  coming  in  sufficient  strength  to 
permit  the  city  to  greatly  expand  its 
efforts.   The  programs  studied  seem  to  be 
having  some  effect,  but  in  no  instance  are 
they  really  solving  the  problems.   The 
researcher  identifies  three  factors  which 
are  necessary  for  programs  designed  to 
ease  tension  in  cities:   (1)  a  comprehen- 
sive conceptual  framework,  (2)  an  effec- 
tive administrative  system,  and  (3)  finan- 
cial resources.   (HBK) 


79.   CIVIL  DISORDER  AND  THE  AGENTS  OF  SO- 
CIAL CONTROL 

(a)  Gary  T.  Marx.   (b)  Completed  and 
delivered  as  a  paper  at  the  American 
Sociological  Association  meetings, 
Boston,  Mass.,  August,  1968.   To  be 
published  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of 
Journal  of  Social  Issues,  61  pp.   (c) 
Harvard  University,  Department  of  So- 
ciology, under  sponsorship  of  the  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  Har- 
vard University.   (d)  None. 


Problem.   To  analyze  the  role  of  agents  of 
social  control  in  situations  of  civil  dis- 
order.  The  paper  covers  three  general 
areas.   Part  I  reviews  a  number  of  perspec- 
tives on  civil  disorder  dealing  with  fac- 
tors conducive  to  violence  in  the  pre- 
disturbance  situation.   In  Part  II,  social 
control  behavior  in  some  earlier  racial 
disorders  from  1900  to  1953  are  discussed. 
Police  behavior  in  recent  disturbances  is 
analyzed  in  Part  III. 

Findings.   The  researcher  came  to  these 
conclusions:   (1)  Without  denying  the  merit 
of  many  of  the  theories  concerned  with  fac- 
tors leading  to  violence  in  the  predistur- 
bance  stage,  it  is  suggested  that  collec- 
tive behavior  has  an  emergent  character 
which  appears  in  the  disturbance  itself. 
To  explore  this  character,  it  is  necessary 
to  analyze  the  interaction  of  police  and 
participants  during  the  actual  disorder. 
(2)  In  past  racial  disorders,  police  be- 
havior was  frequently  characterized  by 
rioting,  inactivity,  and  contributing  to 
the  disorders.   (3)  Judged  in  historical 
perspective,  police  behavior  in  recent 
disorders  has  shown  great  improvement.   In 
general,  police  have  been  relatively  re- 
strained, impartial,  and  quick  to  take  ac- 
tion.  This  change  is  due  in  part  to  the 
state's  increased  monopoly  over  the  means 
of  violence,  the  extension  of  universal 
citizenship,  and  greater  police  resources 
and  professionalism.   (4)  In  spite  of  this 
change,  there  were  many  instances  up  to 
the  end  of  summer,  1967,  where  police 
seemed  to  create  rather  than  control  dis- 
order.  The  decreasing  legitimacy  granted 
police  by  many  blacks  has  meant  that  even 
the  most  enlightened  police  behavior  has 
sometimes  been  ineffective.   Also,  many 
recent  disturbances  have  escalated  not  be- 
cause of  what  police  failed  to  do,  as  in 
the  past,  but  precisely  because  of  their 
actions,  through  inappropriate  control 
strategies,  lack  of  coordination  among  and 
within  various  control  units,  and  the 
breakdown  of  police  organization.   (GTM) 


80.   PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WORKSHOP 
ON  THE  URBAN  POOR:   MANPOWER  AND  CON- 
SUMER POTENTIALS 

(a)  Arch  N.  Booth  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  1615  H 
St.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20006, 
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1968,  138  pp.  +  appendices.   $5.00 
per  copy.   (c)  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  conference,  on  the  urban 
poor,  held  March  26-27,  1968,  centered 
around  the  problems  of  the  Negro,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  employment.   Partici- 
pating businessmen,  all  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  heard  a  panel  discus- 
sion on  the  frustrations  and  aspirations 
of  ghetto  people  by  three  Negro  youth  lead- 
ers, and  a  discussion  of  recruiting  and 
job-coaching  of  the  hard-core  unemployed 
while  accommodating  employer  entry-job 
requirements,  by  representatives  of  large 
firms  who  have  programs  in  this  area.   Sol 
Chaneles,  Saul  Alinsky,  Alvin  W.  Bush,  and 
Seymour  L.  Wolfbein  presented  papers  that 
are  printed  in  full  in  the  appendix  to 
this  report.   Two  movies,  one  a  discussion 
of  the  Newark  riots  of  1967  by  Newark  resi- 
dents and  the  other  a  discussion  of  pro- 
grams for  the  employment  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  were  shown. 

In  his  paper,  Sol  Chaneles  discussed  fac- 
tors contributing  to  urban  unrest.   He  di- 
vided these  into  five  clusters:   (1)  pre- 
disposition to  commit  violence  as  a  method 
of  producing  social  change;  (2)  the  exis- 
tence of  violence  readiness  factors;  (3) 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  local 
government;  (4)  governmental  institutions 
as  breeding  grounds  for  violence;  and  (5) 
economic  exploitation  of  the  Negro  communi- 
ty by  the  white  underground.   His  sugges- 
tions for  reducing  violence  include  the 
creation  of  meaningful  job  opportunities, 
loosening  the  underworld's  grip  on  the  ur- 
ban community,  reporting  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  detail,  reform  of  institutions  such 
as  juvenile  courts,  and  reform  of  local 
government.   Saul  Alinsky  describes  the 
basic  factors  in  the  organization  of  local 
action  groups,  emphasizing  that  they  must 
be  rooted  in  local  tradition,  use  indige- 
nous facilities  and  individuals,  be  aimed 
at  local  problems,  give  priority  to  self- 
interest,  and  be  self-financed  at  the  end 
of  about  three  years.   Alvin  W.  Bush  de- 
scribes the  Peoples'  Community  Civic 
League,  which  he  helped  found  in  Detroit 
and  which  has  had  some  success  with  local 
action  on  social  problems.   With  an  exten- 
sive use  of  statistics,  Seymour  L.  Wolfbein 
illustrates  the  potential  manpower  supply 
and  the  potential  consumer  spending  which 
exist  among  the  urban  poor.   (HBK) 


81.   DETECTION  OF  POTENTIAL  COMMUNITY 
VIOLENCE 

(a)  Blair  Justice.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance,  U.  S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice.  Available  from  the  Dissemina- 
tion Office,  Office  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington,  D.  C.   20537, 
June,  1968,  76  pp.  +  appendices. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Rice  Uni- 
versity, Center  for  Research  in  So- 
cial Change  and  Economic  Development, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Office  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  principal  goal  of  this  study 
is  the  detection  and  control  of  potential 
racial  violence.   By  obtaining  information 
on  racial  tension  as  expressed  by  attitudes 
of  members  of  the  Negro  community,  the  study 
is  meant  to  furnish  city  officials  in 
Houston,  Texas,  with  data  related  to  wheth- 
er tension  is  growing  or  diminishing  in 
regard  to  specific  areas  of  grievance. 
By  this  feedback  from  the  ghetto,  it  is 
hoped  that  in  those  areas  where  grievance 
seems  the  greatest,  authorities  will  then 
formulate  appropriate  action  programs  to 
help  reduce  tension.   A  central  question 
investigated  is  the  attitude  of  the  Negro 
community  toward  police,  along  with  atti- 
tudes toward  a  number  of  other  subjects, 
such  as  jobs,  housing,  schools,  integra- 
tion, black  power,  and  use  of  violence. 
By  determining  what  people  feel  about  these 
subjects,  a  racial  "temperature"  scale  is 
constructed  to  give  authorities  a  ready 
index  on  what  level  of  grievance  exists  in 
the  community. 

Method.   Twenty  questionnaires  of  a  socio- 
logical nature  were  formulated  to  explore 
attitudes  about  the  following  subjects:   (1) 
jobs,  (2)  housing,  (3)  police,  (4)  schools, 
(5)  justification  for  violence,  (6)  civil 
rights,  and  (7)  religion.   Initially,  these 
questions  were  asked  using  a  "natural  dia- 
logue" method  consisting  of  obtaining  re- 
sponses in  a  conversational  manner.   In  ad- 
dition, a  series  of  psychological  questions 
were  asked  using  a  straight  questionnaire 
technique.   Using  both  sets  of  questions, 
interviews  were  conducted  in  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods until  a  set  of  300  was  completed. 
Racial  tension  charts  and  graphs  were  then 
plotted,  based  on  interview  responses. 
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Findings.   Generally,  younger  age  groups 
expressed  greater  dissatisfaction  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.   Men  were  not  necessari- 
ly stronger  in  their  views  than  women,  al- 
though it  depended  on  the  question  being 
asked.   Those  with  the  least  education  gen- 
erally expressed  the  most  satisfaction. 
Students  outranked  all  others  in  dissatis- 
faction.  Overall  racial  tension  fluctu- 
ates with  visits  of  nationally-known  civil 
rights  leaders,  police  incidents,  demon- 
strations, and  different  neighborhoods 
sampled  in  the  various  surveys.   (AL) 


82.   URBAN  POLICIES  AND  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

(a)  Peter  H.  Rossi,  Richard  A.  Berk, 
David  Boesel,  Bettye  Eidson,  and  W. 
Eugene  Groves.   (b)  In  process.   Two 
reports  have  been  published:   (1) 
"Between  Black  and  White — The  Faces 
of  American  Institutions  in  the  Ghetto," 
Supplemental  Studies  for  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
July,  1968.   Available  from  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402.   $1.50  per  copy.   (See 
Digest  report  16:1-67.)   (2)  "White 
Institutions  and  Black  Rage,"  Trans- 
action, March,  1969,  Rutgers — The 
State  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
08903.   $1.00  per  copy.   Three  publi- 
cations are  planned:   an  anthology  of 
articles  on  the  civil  disorders  (man- 
uscript completed) ;  a  book  about  the 
relationships  between  various  styles 
of  city  decision  making,  the  behavior 
of  rank  and  file  city  workers  and  the 
civil  disorders  (completion  expected 
in  late  1969)  ;  and  a  monograph  or  ar- 
ticle on  the  role  of  the  retail  ghetto 
merchant  in  the  ghetto.   (c)  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Department  of  So- 
cial Relations,  Group  for  Research  on 
Social  Policy,  Baltimore,  Md.   21218, 
under  sponsorship  of  Ford  Foundation 
and  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service,  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.   (d)  16:1-67. 

Problem.   This  research  focuses  on  the  re- 
cent civil  diosorders  in  urban  areas  as  one 
of  several  possible  outcomes  in  the  inter- 
action between  various  institutions  in 
large  American  cities  (e.  g.  the  police 
department)  and  the  black  community  in 
those  cities.   The  data  on  these  interac- 
tions come  from  three  levels  within  each 


city  of  the  study:   elites  (e.  g.  mayor, 
police  chief,  president  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  leaders  of  the  Black  Panther  type 
groups,  and  chamber  of  commerce);  the  rank 
and  file  members  of  the  "delivery  system" 
(e.  g.  policemen,  local  merchants,  and 
school  teachers) ;  and  the  general  popula- 
tion.  By  looking  at  the  system  in  which 
these  various  levels  operate,  the  research- 
ers hope  to  determine  how  powerless  groups 
make  demands  on  the  city,  how  cities  re- 
spond to  these  demands,  and  the  outcome  of 
these  confrontations.   Riots  are  one  type 
of  outcome;  but  the  election  of  black  of- 
ficials such  as  Richard  Hatcher  and  Carl 
Stokes,  and  the  emergence  of  such  groups 
as  the  Black  Panthers  are  other  kinds  of 
outcomes.   The  question  then  is  what  kinds 
of  city-black  community  confrontations 
create  what  kinds  of  outcomes. 

Method.   The  methods  used  to  gather  the 
data  were  largely  survey  techniques,  with 
samples  drawn  from  the  three  levels  of  15 
American  cities.   Interviews  were  conducted 
with  six  occupational  groups  from  the  "de- 
livery system"  in  each  of  the  15  cities  in 
the  sample.   Also,  200  whites  and  200 
blacks  from  the  general  population  were 
interviewed  in  each  of  the  15  cities. 
(This  was  a  separate  study  conducted  by 
Angus  Campbell  and  Howard  Schuman  of  the 
Survey  Research  Center,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  included  in  Supplemental  Studies 
for  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  (see  Digest  report  16:1- 
67).   A  "focused  interview"  was  used  for 
the  elite  group.   In  addition  to  the  inter- 
view data,  various  kinds  of  demographic 
and  census  data  have  been  gathered.   (RAB) 


83.   A  STUDY  OF  ARREST  PATTERNS  IN  RIOTS 
OF  THE  1960'S 

(a)  Robert  M.  Fogelson  and  Robert  B. 
Hill.   (b)  Status  not  reported.   (c) 
Columbia  University,  Bureau  of  Applied 
Social  Research  and  Department  of  His- 
tory, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   At  the  suggestion  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  the 
investigators  are  conducting  a  systematic 
study  of  the  participant  in  riots  of  the 
1960's. 
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Method.   Analysis  is  being  made  of  arrest 
blotters  of  individuals  arrested  in  racial 
disorders  occurring  throughout  the  country 
from  1964  through  1967.   This  information, 
supplemented  by  Social  Security  information, 
is  used  to  develop  a  profile  of  the  riot 
participant  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  race, 
birthplace,  previous  arrest  record,  formal 
offense,  and  employment  history.   By  com- 
paring this  profile  with  that  obtained  from 
census  data  of  Negro  ghetto  residents,  a 
determination  is  made  as  to  which  segments 
of  the  Negro  community  are  over  or  under- 
represented  in  riots.   In  addition,  by  ana- 
lyzing arrest  sheets  from  cities  located  in 
different  regions,  subjected  to  rioting  in 
different  years,  the  investigators  intend 
to  discover  whether  any  change  has  occurred 
in  riot  participation  over  the  past  four 
years,  whether  it  differs  from  city  to  city, 
or  from  region  to  region,  and  whether  it 
varies  according  to  the  intensity  and  dura- 
tion of  the  riots.   (SIE) 


84.   INTENSIVE  INTERVIEWS  ON  RACE  RELATIONS 
AND  URBAN  VIOLENCE 

(a)  James  M.  Hedegard.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  University  of  Michigan,  Center  for 
Research  on  Learning  and  Teaching, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  major  purpose  of  this  study 
is  to  examine,  more  thoroughly  than  can  be 
done  in  public  opinion  surveys,  experiences, 
beliefs,  and  attitudes  relevant  to  race  re- 
lations and  urban  violence.   A  small,  ran- 
dom sample  of  Negro  and  white  adult  urban 
residents  will  be  used.   The  study  is  to 
produce  case  histories  illustrating  inter- 
relationships among  a  number  of  variables 
relevant  to  these  problems,  and  will  per- 
mit multi-variate  analyses  of  certain  of 
these  relationships. 

Data  obtained  in  a  separate  community  sur- 
vey on  civil  disturbances  in  Detroit  are 
to  be  augmented  and  clarified  through  in- 
terviews employed  in  the  present  study. 
Respondents'  beliefs  regarding  the  need  for 
laws  and  social  order,  and  how  conflict  be- 
tween social  order  and  individual  well-being 
should  be  resolved,  as  well  as  frustration 
management,  are  to  be  examined. 

The  study  will  also  serve  as  a  pre-test  of 
questions  and  hypotheses  under  consideration 
for  a  proposed  second  large-scale  study  of 
Detroit  urban  problems. 


Method.   Interviews  are  expected  to  aver- 
age six  hours  in  length.   The  interview 
schedule  combines  closed  and  open  questions, 
(SIE) 


85.   IN-DEPTH  STUDY  OF  THE  GHETTOS 

(a)  Kenneth  B.  Clark.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  after  December, 
1970.   (c)  Metropolitan  Applied  Re- 
search Center,  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  investigate  the  origins,  struc- 
ture, problems,  and  pathologies  of  two  ghet- 
tos, one  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
other  in  White  Plains,  New  York.   The  Newark 
area  is  an  established,  densely  settled 
neighborhood,  recently  the  scene  of  violence, 
whereas  the  section  in  White  Plains  is  a 
newer  suburban  community,  not  yet  highly 
concentrated.   The  study  will  probe  issues 
relating  to  the  historical  background  of 
these  black  ghettos,  their  inner  dynamics, 
and  proposed  remedies  for  their  problems. 
Hopefully,  the  study  will  determine  feasible 
courses  of  corrective  action  which  could  be 
taken  by  both  government  and  private  insti- 
tutions.  The  results  of  the  study  will  be 
prepared  for  publication.   (SD) 


86.   A  STUDY  OF  THE  ATTITUDES  COMPRISING 
THE  CULTURE  OF  POVERTY 

(a)  Thomas  L.  Turner.   (b)  A  doctoral 
dissertation,  in  process.   (c)  Tulane 
University,  Graduate  School,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Manpower  Administration.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Values,  norms,  and  attitudes  of 
the  poor  are  being  analyzed  in  order  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  "culture  of  pov- 
erty" concept.   An  attempt  is  also  being 
made  to  measure  the  degree  to  which  indi- 
vidual adherence  to  the  culture  of  poverty 
is  determined  by  characteristics  such  as 
age,  family  structure,  and  race. 

Method.   Data  are  being  gathered  from  a 
structured  questionnaire  administered  to 
500  individuals.   The  sample  is  divided 
equally  between  whites  and  Negroes,  and 
between  poor  and  working-class  residents 
of  New  Orleans.   Respondents  are  being  in- 
terviewed by  members  of  their  own  race.   (SIE) 
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I.  The  Urban  and  Regional 
Economy 


•  ECONOMIC  THEORY 


87.   DETERMINANTS  OF  THE  SIZE  AND  SPATIAL 
FORM  OF  URBAN  AREAS 

(a)  Charles  L.  Leven.   (b)  Completed. 
Report  issued  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Institute  for  Urban  and  Region- 
al Studies,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.   63130,  March,  1969, 
40  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Washington  University,  Institute  for 
Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  examines  the  argument 
that  a  theory  of  the  urban  process  can  be 
formulated  that  is  substantially  indepen- 
dent of  existing  social  science  theory. 
Such  a  theory  would  lead  to  meaningful  state- 
ments about  individual  action  and  administra- 
tive processes  that  would  contribute  both 
to  better  predictable  statements  and  policy 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  urban 
process.   The  report  first  discusses  the 
necessity  for  a  theory  of  urban  areas  by 
size  and  urban  area  spatial  organization. 
This  leads  to  the  contention  that  a  theory 
is  needed  to  study  the  urban  process,  it- 
self, rather  than  studying  processes  with- 
in the  urban  area.   It  is  next  argued  that 
when  the  established  social  sciences  focus 
on  the  urban  scene,  they  may  say  much  about 
various  processes  going  on  in  urban  areas 
but  are  unsatisfactory  when  it  comes  to 
analyzing  outcomes  of  the  urban  process  it- 
self, especially  city  size  and  form.   Fi- 
nally, some  preliminary  thoughts  are  pre- 
sented on  what  a  theory  of  the  urban  process 
per  se  would  be  like.   (AL) 


88.   PROGRESS  IN  URBAN  ECONOMICS:   THE 

WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  URBAN  ECO- 
NOMICS, 1959-1968,  AND  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  FIELD 

(a)  Irving  Hoch.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.,  1755 


Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20036,  1969,  132  pp.  +  appendi- 
ces.  No  charge  for  the  first  copy; 
additional  copies,  $1.00.   LC  74- 
88793.   (c)  Resources  for  the  Future, 
Inc.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  review  the  state  of  urban 
economics  and  to  describe  and  assess  the 
role  of  RFF's  Committee  on  Urban  Economics 
(CUE)  in  the  development  of  the  field. 
CUE,  which  was  founded  ten  years  ago  under 
a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  has  five 
goals:   To  (1)  encourage  able  scholars  to 
do  research  in  urban  economics;  (2)  strength- 
en university  education  in  urban  economics; 
(3)  seek  out  fruitful  relationships  of  eco- 
nomics with  other  disciplines  in  developing 
a  better  understanding  of  our  urban  commu- 
nities; (4)  improve  career  possibilities 
in  urban  economics;  and  (5)  improve  commu- 
nication between  scholars  and  action  groups, 
so  that  decisions,  both  public  and  private, 
within  urban  centers  would  rest  on  the  best 
possible  knowledge.   The  body  of  the  report 
considers  the  intellectual  content  and  the 
institutional  organization  of  the  field  of 
urban  economics,  with  emphasis  on  the  latter 
phase.   Extensive  appendices  provide  more 
detailed  information  on  topics  covered  in 
the  main  body.   They  are  divided  into  three 
parts:   (1)  the  subject  matter  of  urban 
economics,  (2)  the  state  of  the  institution- 
al base,  and  (3)  the  history  of  CUE.   (HBK) 


89.   COMMUNITY  ANALYSIS: 
OF  ECONOMIC  DATA 


SELECTED  USES 


(a)  Richard  V.  Smith.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Scripps  Foundation  for  Research 
in  Population  Problems,  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Oxford,  Ohio  45056,  1969,  78 
pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Miami 
University,  Scripps  Foundation  for 
Research  in  Population  Problems,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Re- 
gents,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  certain  aspects  of  the 
economic  and  social  characteristics  of  the 
community  with  respect  to  commonly  avail- 
able data  sources,  research  concepts,  and 
basic  methodologies.   Economic  information 
is  especially  valuable  now  to  public  and 
private  officials  and  planners  within  the 
community  in  this  era  of  rapid  population 
growth  and  technological  change.   The  com- 
prehensive planning  which  is  required  as 
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the  community  expands  requires  a  vast  amount 
of  data  on  a  large  number  of  attributes  of 
people,  places,  and  things.   Naturally, 
planning  studies  vary  in  complexity  and 
sophistication,  in  the  degree  of  detail 
needed,  and  the  resources  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  particular  question.   In 
all  instances,  however,  a  general  knowledge 
of  data  sources  and  basic  techniques  is  of 
importance.   The  primary  focus  of  this  study 
is,  therefore,  upon  economic  considerations 
in  terms  of:   (1)  a  community's  relation- 
ships with  larger  regions;  (2)  the  struc- 
ture of  the  urban  area  economy;  (3)  char- 
acteristics of  industrial  groups  of  the 
economy;  and  (4)  economic  characteristics 
of  the  population.   For  each  of  these,  in- 
formation is  presented  in  a  nontechnical 
fashion.   (AL) 


90.   RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  IN  REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS  DECISION  MODEL 

(a)  John  W.  Dorsey.   (b)  Research 
partially  completed.   Projections  are 
available  by  20  industry  sectors  for 
every  state  and  county  in  the  U.  S. 
Description  of  the  project  and  results 
for  every  state  are  available  in  "State 
and  County  Projections:   A  Progress 
Report  of  the  Regional  Forecasting  Pro- 
ject," from  the  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  University  of  Mary- 
land, College  Park,  Md.   20742,  150  pp. 
$5.00  per  copy.   Information  on  county 
projections  also  available  from  the 
above  address.   (c)  University  of  Mary- 
land, Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.   (d)  15:1-141. 

Problem.   To  conduct  research  directed  to- 
ward the  building  of  an  overall  model  of 
economic  development,  projections,  and  de- 
cision making  by  regions.   The  model  is 
being  designed  to  make  determinations  con- 
cerning the  effectiveness  of  different  spend- 
ing patterns  for  a  specific  budget  under 
different  sets  of  assumptions  and  in  accord 
with  specified  objectives  and  action  plans. 
This  research  has  already  established  a 
model  for  making  employment  forecasts  for 
20  industries  at  the  county  level  to  1975. 
Much  work  has  been  done  toward  development 
of  the  basic  data  necessary  to  forecast  at 
the  county  level  for  about  100  industries. 
These  data  will  be  annual  rather  than  de- 
cennial, as  are  the  data  in  the  present  mode. 


Method.   The  regional  projections  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  national  input-out- 
put projections  produced  by  Clopper  Almon 
of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Re- 
search, University  of  Maryland.   (See  Bus- 
iness Week,  December  30,  1967.)   The  na- 
tional employment  forecasts  by  industry  are 
treated  as  a  set  of  requirements  needed  to 
produce  the  output  to  satisfy  final  demand. 
The  regional  model  addresses  the  question 
where  the  required  national  output  will  be 
located.   The  model  is  dynamic  in  the  sense 
that  it  can  feed  upon  itself  and  generate 
projections  for  a  series  of  time  periods. 
In  the  current  model,  1960  is  the  last  com- 
plete data  year.   However,  the  model  gen- 
erates 1965  projections,  which  are  then 
corrected  with  actual  data  (where  available) 
to  form  a  base  for  a  take-off  to  1975. 

Findings.   The  findings  consist  of  detailed 
employment  by  industry  projections  for  50 
states  and  more  than  3,000  counties.   (JWD) 


91.   ECONOMETRIC  ANALYSIS  OF  URBAN  MODELS 

(a)  Walter  D.  Fisher.   (b)  In  process, 
(c)  Northwestern  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  under  sponsorship 
of  National  Science  Foundation.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  certain  classes  of 
urban  models  by  econometric  methods  and, 
at  the  same  time,  test  the  applicability  of 
these  methods  to  the  urban  field.   The  fol- 
lowing two  kinds  of  methods  are  being  tested; 
the  clustering  and  aggregation  methods  dis- 
cussed in  the  author's  work,  Clustering  and 
Aggregation  in  Economics,  1968;  and  certain 
simultaneous-equation  methods,  especially 
those  involving  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  instrumental  variables  used.   The  urban 
models  being  examined  satisfy  these  condi- 
tions:  they  include  variables  and  relation- 
ships pertaining  to  different  geographic 
areas  within  the  urban  metropolitan  areas, 
or  to  different  industrial  sectors  within 
the  urban  areas;  and  their  parameters  either 
have  already  been  estimated  from  statistical 
data  or  will  be  amendable  to  such  estimation. 
Four  types  of  models  are  being  studied:   (1) 
models  exemplifying  partial  relations,  or 
equations  that  are  studied  and  estimated  in 
isolation,  although  they  be  logically  part 
of  a  larger  system;  (2)  the  input-output 
type;  (3)  the  small  complete  systems,  such 
as  those  of  Kain,  Niedercorn  and  Kain,  and 
Mills;  and  (4)  large  systems  containing  100 
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or  more  variables,  such  as  those  of  Steger 
and  Hill.   The  first  two  types  of  urban 
systems  are  relevant  for  the  clustering- 
aggregation  techniques;  the  small  systems 
are  relevant  to  simultaneous-equation  tech- 
niques; and  the  larger  systems  are  relevant 
to  both  kinds  of  technique. 

The  results  of  the  study  should  provide 
better  insight  into  the  usefulness  and  na- 
ture of  urban  models.   Among  other  things, 
the  project  should  develop  ways  of  reducing 
very  large  systems  into  smaller  and  more 
manageable  structures  by  compressing  or  dis- 
carding nonessential  information.   (SIE) 


92.   BEYOND  ECONOMICS:   ESSAYS  ON  SOCIETY, 
RELIGION,  AND  ETHICS 

(a)  Kenneth  E.  Boulding.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  Press,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.   48104,  1968,  302  pp. 
$9.50  per  copy.   LC  68-29259.   (c) 
University  of  Michigan.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  collection  of  essays,  the 
author  presents  the  field  of  economics  as 
being  a  cohesive  part  of  the  social  sciences. 
Boulding  states  that  economics  can  and  must 
be  related  to  other  fields  of  knowledge  and 
behavior.   Since  the  entire  universe  is, 
among  other  things,  an  economy,  the  author 
believes  that  the  modes  of  thought  of  the 
economist  are  useful  in  penetrating  it. 
The  increase  of  knowledge  is  the  crucial 
element  in  the  dynamics  of  society  so 
Boulding  relates  the  learning  process  to 
general  systems  theory.   The  author  also 
considers  the  interrelatedness  of  economics, 
religion,  and  ethics.   This  leads  him  to- 
ward the  formulation  of  a  political  philos- 
ophy whose  dimensions  are  justice,  freedom, 
and  progress.   The  cornerstone  of  his  phi- 
losophy is  the  concept  of  the  learning  proc- 
ess as  the  essence  of  all  development  and 
"the  learning  of  community  as  the  great 
moral  arrow  which  gives  meaning  and  direc- 
tion to  human  history."   (MP) 


•  ECONOMIC  ACCOUNTING 


93.   INTERINDUSTRIAL  STRUCTURE  ANALYSIS: 

AN  INPUT-OUTPUT  STUDY  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
REGION,  1967 

(a)  Ben-chieh  Liu.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  by 
and  available  from  the  St.  Louis 
Regional  Industrial  Development  Cor- 
poration, 7701  Forsyth  Blvd.,  Rm.  348, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.   63105,  December,  1968, 
15  pp.   Also  available  from  East-West 
Gateway  Coordinating  Council,  234 
Collinsville  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis, 
111.   62201,  and  Clearinghouse  for 
Federal,  Scientific,  and  Technical 
Information,  Springfield,  Va.   22551. 
No  charge.   (c)  St.  Louis  Regional 
Industrial  Development  Corporation 
for  the  East-West  Gateway  Coordinating 
Council,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Urban  Planning  Assistance 
Program.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  survey  empirically  all  indus- 
trial sectors  in  the  St.  Louis  region  and 
derive  data  directly  from  firms,  for  the 
year  1967.   This  study  attempts  not  only 
to  reveal  the  economic  structure  and  in- 
dustrial interdependence  relationships  in 
the  region  for  1967,  i.  e. ,  a  static  analy- 
sis, but  is  also  intended  to  compare  the 
resulting  changes  in  the  region  between 
1955  and  1967.   In  addition  to  its  being 
descriptive,  this  study  is  designed  to  be 
predictive,  in  the  sense  that  it  attempts 
to  analyze  the  impacts  upon  regional  in- 
dustries as  a  result  of  changes  in  exoge- 
nous forces.   (EWGCC) 


94.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEASURES  OF  WAGES, 
EARNINGS,  HOURS,  EMPLOYMENT,  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT, AND  PRICE  CHANGES  IN  THE 
PACIFIC  REGION 

(a)  Bruce  Hanchett,  Edward  N.  Smith, 
John  C.  Montoya,  Helen  S.  Charlton, 
and  Milton  A.  Keenan.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
San  Francisco  Regional  Office.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  develop  regional  measures  of 
changes  in  wages,  earnings,  hours,  employ- 
ment, unemployment  and  related  variables  based 
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on  data  collection  programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  data  from  other  govern- 
mental and  private  organizations.   Research 
focuses  on  development  of  aggregate  measures 
of  changes  in  the  economy  of  the  Bureau's 
eight-state  Pacific  Region. 

Method.   Weighting  patterns  are  being  de- 
veloped for  application  to  currently  col- 
lected Bureau  data,  providing  series  which 
will  reflect  regional  changes.   Analysis 
of  regional  trends  in  wages,  prices,  em- 
ployment, and  related  variables  and  com- 
parisons with  developments  in  the  U.  S. 
economy  will  be  incorporated  in  a  quarterly 
review.   (SIE) 


•  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


95.   THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISES  IN  THE  URBAN  GHETTO 

(a)  William  T.  Mclnarnay,  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  and  others.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  subtitle, 
and  titled  Economic  Development  Oppor- 
tunity, "Hearings  Before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  U.  S. 
Senate  90th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  .  .  . 
Newark,  N.  J.— May  24,  1968  and 
New  York,  N.  Y.— June  17,  1968,"  475  pp. 
+  appendices.   Available  from  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  U.  S.  Senate,  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  role  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  development  of 
small  business  enterprises  in  urban  ghettos. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA)  and  its  pro- 
gram of  loans. 

Method.   The  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  heard  testimony  from  more  than  40 
businessmen,  residents,  and  representatives 
of  local,  state,  and  federal  organizations 
working  in  the  ghettos  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  two  days  of  hearings. 

Findings.   Loans  for  establishing  or  expand- 
ing small  businesses  in  ghetto  areas  are 
very  difficult  to  obtain;  and  when  they  are 
given,  loans  are  often  too  small  to  give 
businessmen  the  working  capital  needed  for 
the  first  few  months  of  business.   Banks 
are  reluctant  to  give  loans  to  ghetto 


businesses  because  of  the  high  amount  of 
risk  involved  in  such  loans.   These  risks 
include  not  only  location,  but  the  general 
inexperience  with  business  methods  of  the 
proprietors.   Major  criticisms  of  the  SBA 
loans  include  the  vast  amount  of  forms  to 
be  filled  out  and  the  long  waiting  period 
while  decisions  were  being  made.   Sugges- 
tions to  increase  the  availability  of  loans 
included:   (1)  a  fund  set  up  by  various 
banks  in  the  city  to  be  used  for  low-inter- 
est, long-term  loans  in  the  ghetto,  which 
would  spread  the  risk;  (2)  training  for 
small  entrepreneurs  in  accepted  business 
methods  by  established  or  retired  business- 
men, perhaps  on  a  volunteer  basis;  and  (3) 
shortening  the  time  lag  in  SBA  loans  and 
eliminating  much  of  the  paperwork.   Appended 
to  the  testimony  is  a  summary  of  the  Ghetto 
Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Plan 
(GHEDIPLAN)  in  New  York  City  which  seeks 
to  end  poverty  by  creating  a  strong  locally- 
owned  economy.   (HBK) 


96.   INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ON  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS  IN  THE  UPPER  MIDWEST 

(a)  James  M.  Murray.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Upper  Midwest  Research  and 
Development  Council,  750  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  Bldg. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55440,  March,  1969,  68  pp.  +  appendi- 
ces.  Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Moor- 
head  State  College,  Department  of 
Economics,  under  sponsorship  of  Upper 
Midwest  Research  and  Development  Coun- 
cil,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  review  efforts  of  businesses 
in  the  upper  Midwest  to  locate  industrial 
firms  on  or  near  Indian  reservations,  for 
the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  high  rate 
of  unemployment  in  these  areas.   This  re- 
port also  attempts  to  determine  the  in- 
fluence of  Indian  workers  on  the  success 
or  failure  of  industrial  development  pro- 
grams.  There  are  currently  100,000  people 
residing  in  the  five-state  area  of  the 
upper  Midwest.   While  many  have  left  the 
reservations  to  reside  in  urban  areas,  most 
still  feel  strongly  about  the  social  and 
racial  ties  to  their  home  communities  and 
prefer  to  remain  on  the  reservation,  even 
in  a  state  of  poverty. 

Part  I  of  this  report  describes  the  gener- 
al background  and  economic  situation  of 
the  Indian  people.   In  Part  II,  some  of  the 
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problems  associated  with  industrialization 
on  the  reservation  are  identified,  regarding 
both  employees  and  those  who  are  attempting 
to  attract  firms  to  these  locations.   Part 
III  contains  the  conclusions  of  the  re- 
searcher.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
operations  of  a  number  of  industrial  firms 
that  have  located  on  reservations  in  recent 
years  is  provided  in  the  appendix. 

Findings.   The  Indian  population  is  growing 
at  twice  the  rate  for  non-Indians.   The 
reservations  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
economic  depression  with  between  25  and  50% 
of  the  adult  population  unemployed  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  families  living  in  poverty. 
Typically,  these  communities  offer  federally 
financed  employee  training  programs,  proper- 
ty tax  concessions,  buildings  financed  by 
the  tribe,  and  a  pool  of  labor  to  attract 
industrial  firms.   When  businesses  on  the 
reservations  fail,  the  causes  appear  to  be 
primarily  poor  management  and  a  lack  of 
working  capital.   Absenteeism  and  tardi- 
ness among  employees  are  a  problem  for  some 
managers,  especially  in  the  initial  phase 
of  operations.   Few  banks  are  located  in 
reservation  communities  resulting  in  a 
shortage  of  conventional  financial  resources. 

The  report  concludes  that  efforts  to  attract 
new  industrial  firms  to  the  reservations 
should  not  be  accepted  as  a  single  solution 
to  the  problems  of  Indian  unemployment  and 
poverty.   The  rate  at  which  industrial 
development  can  create  jobs  is  too  slow  to 
provide  adequate  relief  of  the  unemployed 
in  an  acceptable  period  of  time.   Indians 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  and  own 
the  retail  trade  and  service  sector  of  their 
communities.   Housing  programs  must  be 
continued  and  public  works  projects  accel- 
erated not  only  to  provide  employment  and 
work  experience  but  to  make  the  communities 
more  attractive  to  prospective  industrial 
firms.   Industrialization  will  require  ad- 
justments in  reservation  life,  but  recent 
experience  suggests  that  Indian  people  are 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  changes.   (SD) 


97.   THE  NANGARHAR  CANAL  PROJECT  OF 
EASTERN  AFGHANISTAN 

(a)  Charles  H.  V.  Ebert.   (b)  Com- 
pleted.  Findings  published  under  the 
above  title  as  an  article  in  Ecumene, 
A  Geographical  Publication  of  East 
Texas  State  University,  Vol.  II,  No. 
1,  May,  1969,  pp.  5-16,  East  Texas 


Station,  Commerce,  Tex.   75429.   (c) 
State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  Department  of  Geography, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  Research  Founda- 
tion,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  investigate  the  techniques 
and  feasibility  of  marginal  land  develop- 
ment, particularly  the  problems  of  irriga- 
tion, drainage,  and  soil  salinization. 

Previous  Research.   Similar  research  was 
conducted  by  the  investigator  in  Saudi 
Arabia  (1963) ,  Guatemala  (1964)  ,  South 
Australia  (1968),  and  the  Sechura  Desert 
of  Peru  (1969). 

Method.   In  close  cooperation  with  Russian 
and  Afghan  personnel  at  Jalalabad,  the 
investigator  studied  the  hydrology,  terrain, 
climate,  and  soils  of  the  lower  Kabul  River 
valley  around  Jalalabad,  and  in  particular 
the  so-called  Nangarhar  Project  area.   Soil 
samples  were  taken,  experimental  stations 
visited,  and  interviews  conducted  in  the 
field. 

Findings.   It  appears  that  regional  develop- 
ments, such  as  the  Nangarhar  Canal  Project, 
probably  will  have  a  beneficial  long-range 
impact  on  the  economy  of  Afghanistan. 
However,  the  cheaper  and  less  time-consuming 
projects,  paralleled  by  the  rehabilitation 
of  already  existing  irrigation  systems, 
would  not  place  as  heavy  a  financial  bur- 
den on  the  Afghan  economy.   At  the  same 
time,  the  Nangarhar  Project  shows  that  an 
integrated  regional  plan  can  convert  a  mar- 
ginally functioning  economic  region  into  a 
functionally  feasible  entity  when  total  plan- 
ning considers  both  physical  and  cultural- 
economic  features.   (CHVE) 


98.   TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT:   THE  MANUFACTURING 
EXPERIENCE  OF  MEXICO  AND  PUERTO  RICO 

(a)  W.  Paul  Strassmann.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Cornell  University  Press,  124 
Roberts  Place,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.   14850, 
1968,  353  pp.  +  appendices.   $12.50 
per  copy.   (c)  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  chart  the  typical  course  that 
technological  change  in  manufacturing  takes 
during  early  industrialization. 
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This  study  is  based  on  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  literature  on  industrial 
progress.   The  findings  were  then  checked 
against  field  work  in  Mexico  and  Puerto 
Rico  on  technological  change  during  the 
years  1940-1965,  when  these  two  areas  were 
among  the  world's  leaders  in  rapid  indus- 
trialization.  A  description  of  the  inter- 
national network  for  diffusing  and  adapting 
technical  knowledge  serves  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  many  technical  agents  from 
managers  to  research  institutes.   The  re- 
searcher discusses  the  willingness  and 
ability  of  management  to  direct  and  of  labor 
to  operate  new  processes  and  moves  on  to 
deal  with  capital  and  labor,  relative 
factor  prices,  possibilities  for  substitu- 
tion, the  role  of  scale,  flexibility,  mul- 
tiple shifts,  durability,  maintenance,  and 
second-hand  equipment.   He  analyzes  innova- 
tion and  stresses  dependence  on  both  prior 
scientific  advances  and  government  support. 
Most  assertions  in  the  book  were  tested  by, 
or  derived  from,  field  work  in  Mexico  and 
Puerto  Rico  among  a  sample  of  70  manufac- 
turing firms,  national  and  foreign,  large 
and  small,  in  many  branches  of  industry 
from  steel  to  shoes,  and  covering  the  way 
techniques  were  chosen  and  the  subsequent 
problems  and  surprises.   The  relationships 
between  economic  change  and  such  factors 
as  government  policy,  management  and  labor 
skills,  labor-capital  substitution,  engi- 
neering adaptation,  and  innovation  are 
described.   That  worthwhile  innovation  can 
be  attempted  in  poor  countries  is  illus- 
trated by  the  Mexican  examples  of  mixta- 
malized  tortilla  flour,  of  iron  ore  reduced 
directly  with  natural  gas,  and  of  paper 
made  of  bagasse,  yuccas,  and  tropical  hard- 
woods.  Case  studies  support  the  theoretical 
conclusion  that  science-dependent,  substi- 
tute-creating innovations  are  most  promising 
for  poor  countries.   (HBK) 


99.   URBANIZATION  IN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Gerald  Hodge.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
The  Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and 
Regional  Research,  Suite  511,  151 
Slater,  Ottawa  4,  Canada,  September, 
1969,  57  pp.  +  appendices.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  University  of  Toronto, 
Department  of  Urban  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning, under  sponsorship  of  The  Canadian 
Council  on  Urban  and  Regional  Research, 
(d)  None. 


Problem.   To  provide  a  conceptual  framework 
for  researchers  interested  in  exploring 
the  theme  of  "urbanization  in  regional 
development"  under  sponsorship  of  The 
Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and  Regional 
Research.   This  paper  has  been  prepared  to 
provide  general  background  and  research 
information  against  which  research  proposals 
may  be  submitted. 

The  paper  is  divided  into  three  parts.   Part 
I  discusses  the  background  and  context  of 
research  in  this  perspective.   Spatial  or- 
ganization as  a  policy  issue,  basic  elements 
in  regional  development,  and  the  roles  of 
cities  in  regional  development  are  specifi- 
cally reviewed  in  this  section.   The  author 
also  includes  lists  of  particularly  signif- 
icant research  questions  concerning  these 
areas.   Part  II  outlines  a  research  agenda 
comprised  of  a  strategy  for  regional  research 
and  a  description  of  needed  research  about 
urbanization  in  regional  development.   Ap- 
pendices to  Part  II  contain  criteria  for 
choosing  regional  research  and  regional 
data  preconditions.   A  selected  bibliography 
is  provided  in  Part  III,  covering  the  fol- 
lowing topics:   (1)  regional  development 
policy,  (2)  techniques  of  regional  analysis, 
(3)  cities  as  economic  growth  poles,  (4) 
cities  as  social  development  poles,  (5)  city 
systems  and  settlement  patterns,  (6)  city 
regions  and  regional  government,  and  (7) 
urban  migration  flows.   (SD) 


100.   PACIFIC  PROFILE:   THE  ECONOMY  OF 
THE  EIGHT  WESTERNMOST  STATES 

(a)  Edward  N.  Smith.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Regional  Report  No.  13,  by  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Pacific  Regional  Office, 
450  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Box  36017,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.   94102,  March,  1969, 
71  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Pacific  Regional 
Office.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  presents  data  concerning 
the  principal  demographic,  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  features  of  the  eight  states 
in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  Pacific 
Region.   These  include  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California, 
Nevada,  and  Arizona.   Data  from  the  Bureau 
and  other  governmental  agencies  have  been 
compiled  and  analyzed  to  present  main 
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features  of  the  Pacific  regional  economy, 
growth  trends,  and  relations  between  these 
trends  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.   Each  item  treated  is  presented 
in  graphic  form  with  a  brief  textual  analy- 
sis.  (HBK) 


101.   COMPARATIVE  GROWTH  ANALYSIS  FOR 
THE  EWGCC  STUDY  AREA 

(a)  Lewis  B.  Siegel.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  under  the  above  title  by 
and  available  from  the  St.  Louis 
Regional  Industrial  Development 
Corporation,  7701  Forsyth  Blvd.,  Rm. 
348,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   63105,  May, 
1969,  30  pp.   Also  available  from 
East-West  Gateway  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil, 234  Collinsville  Ave.,  East  St. 
Louis,  111.   62201  and  Clearinghouse 
for  Federal,  Scientific,  and  Technical 
Information,  Springfield,  Va.   22151. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  St.  Louis 
Regional  Industrial  Development  Cor- 
poration for  the  East-West  Gateway 
Coordinating  Council,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Urban  Planning 
Assistance  Program.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  past  growth  of 
the  East-West  Gateway  Coordinating  Council 
(EWGCC)  study  area  (the  St.  Louis  area), 
as  well  as  its  future  growth  potential. 
This  is  accomplished  by  studying,  on  one 
hand,  the  region  on  a  county  by  county 
basis,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  respective 
counties  at  various  levels  of  disaggregation 
(zones  or  subregions) .   The  variables  which 
are  considered  are  both  of  an  employment 
nature  (industrial,  commercial,  public  and 
semi-public,  and  extractive  activity)  and 
of  a  population  nature  (residential  and 
population  by  income  tertile  or  group). 
One  other  variable,  total  activity,  is  a 
combination  of  the  two,  i.  e. ,  employment 
and  population.   (RIDC) 


102.   RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN 
REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Jack  Meltzer,  Brian  J.  L.  Berry, 
Richard  K.  Brail,  Peter  G.  Goheen, 
and  John  L.  Gardner.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  June,  1970. 

(c)  University  of  Chicago,  Center  for 
Urban  Studies,  under  sponsorship  of 


U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic 
Development  Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  research  and  training  program 
in  regional  economic  development  is  predi- 
cated upon  an  increasing  disjunction  between 
the  nature  of  regional  growth  processes 
and  the  ability  of  regional  policy  makers 
to  achieve  their  goals  within  existing 
governmental  frameworks  for  administering 
policy;  and  increasing  the  flow  into  the 
field  of  academicians  and  practitioners 
skilled  in  the  concepts  and  strategy  of 
regional  development.   The  research  and 
training  is  being  undertaken  in  the  follow- 
ing context :   (1)  The  spatial  structuring 
of  growth  takes  place  within  a  vaguely- 
perceived  and  poorly-defined  system.   One 
continuing  effort  has  been  directed  towards 
analysis  of  the  regionalization  of  growth 
on  a  uniform  national  basis.   (2)  Equally 
poorly  perceived  are  the  relationships 
between  the  variety  of  local  government 
arrangements  and  the  various  activity-systems 
of  planning.   A  parallel  effort  attempts 
to  clarify  these.   An  interrelated  task 
is  to  clarify  the  planning  and  programming 
functions  of  the  several  federal  activity- 
systems,  as  they  compete  and  overlap  in  a 
regional  context.   (3)  These,  in  turn,  are 
related  to  a  series  of  inquiries  into  fis- 
cal federalism,  the  location  and  scale  of 
public  facilities  and  their  spillover 
effects,  optimal  regionalization,  and  setting 
optimum  decision  rules.   (JM) 


103.   IMPACTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACCELERATOR 
LABORATORY 

(a)  Jack  Meltzer,  Theodore  J.  Lowi, 
George  Tolley,  Terry  N.  Clark,  Brian 
J.  L.  Berry,  C.  Knight  Aldrich,  and 
John  L.  Gardner.   (b)  In  process. 
Report  to  be  issued  in  late  1969. 

(c)  University  of  Chicago,  Center 
for  Urban  Studies,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration. 

(d)  This  is  a  subproject  of  16:4-102, 
above. 

Problem.   The  National  Accelerator  Labora- 
tory is  being  constructed  in  an  area  close 
to  Chicago  currently  experiencing  rapid 
growth.   By  1985,  the  current  half  million 
population  of  the  two  suburban  counties 
surrounding  the  accelerator  site  is  ex- 
pected to  double.   At  the  same  time,  this 
growth  has  excluded  low-income  and  black 
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populations.   The  objects  of  the  research 
are  threefold:   (1)  to  advance  understand- 
ing of  the  process  of  growth  of  urban  areas 
in  all  its  dimensions — political,  social, 
economic — in  order  to  properly  determine  the 
influence  of  the  new  facility  in  shaping 
this  growth  process;  (2)  to  advance  under- 
standing of  responsibility  within  public 
and  private  decision-making  bodies,  through 
which  individuals  attempt  to  influence  the 
growth  process;  and  (3)  integrating  the 
findings  of  (1)  and  (2) ,  to  document  in 
detail  the  actual  relationships  through 
which  public  and  private  decisions  are 
transformed  into  consequences  for  the 
whole  society. 

Method.   The  research  is  being  conducted 
in  five  components,  proceeding  simultane- 
ously:  (1)  economic  model-building  for 
effects  of  decisions  on  measures  of  mone- 
tary and  nonmonetary  components  of  region- 
al income  in  each  region;  (2)  studies  of 
decision  making  for  the  location  of  the 
accelerator,  and  of  the  values  and  activi- 
ties of  participants  in  policy  formation 
in  the  accelerator  administration,  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  in  the  surround- 
ing area;  (3)  studies  of  the  effects  of 
changed  community  population  characteristics 
(e.  g. ,  from  in-migration  of  scientists) 
on  decision-making  structures,  and  on  de- 
cisions (special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  mental  health  needs,  resources,  and 
attitudes,  and  to  schools);  (4)  synthesis 
of  the  first  three  components  into  a  uni- 
fied analytical  framework;  and  (5)  appli- 
cation of  this  framework  to  an  analysis  of 
the  accelerator's  social  impact.   (JG) 


104.   THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  THE  INDUSTRIALIZATION  OF  RURAL 
AREAS 

(a)  Peter  Merrill.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   (c)  Abt  Associates,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Economic  Development  Admini- 
stration,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  a  descriptive  model  of 
the  rural  industrialization  process,  focus- 
ing on  elements  principally  responsible 
for  successful  community  growth,  on  elements 
causing  social  disruption,  and  on  physical 
and  human  programs  which  can  facilitate  the 
industrialization  process  while  maintaining 
a  high  quality  of  life  for  all  members  of 
the  community. 


Method.   Using  a  systems  approach,  the 
researcher  is  gathering  information  from 
field  case  studies  of  two  small  towns 
(population  5,000)  and  two  growth  centers 
(population  30,000),  one  of  each  in  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi.   Findings  from 
field  research  have  been  supplemented  by 
work  already  done  by  other  students  and 
analysts  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

Findings.   The  growth  center  concept  has 
been  evaluated  and  an  analysis  made  of  the 
relevance  of  the  concept  to  the  operations 
of  the  Economic  Development  Administration 
(EDA) .   Adverse  effects  of  industry  will 
be  analyzed  and  tied  into  the  growth  cen- 
ter concept  as  a  cost  element.   The  tradi- 
tional discussion  of  industrial  location 
is  recast  in  terms  of  a  market  for  new 
industry  and  a  market  for  labor. 

Incorrect  labor  information,  both  from  the 
supply  side  (rural  workers  not  knowing 
about  jobs)  and  the  demand  side  (firms  not 
knowing  about  rural  labor  available) ,  prob- 
ably constitutes  the  biggest  hindrance  to 
further  industrialization.   EDA  could  make 
a  major  contribution  by  providing  for  better 
information  gathering  and  distribution.  Ru- 
ral transportation  demonstration  projects 
could  improve  accessibility  of  rural  labor 
to  industrial  jobs  in  town. 

The  political  leadership  of  the  town  plays 
a  key  role  in  industrialization  since  it 
depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the  acquies- 
cence of  several  groups  in  the  town's 
political  organization,  all  of  which  typi- 
cally are  favorable  to  industrialization. 

While  industrialization  of  the  rural  South 
has  successfully  brought  the  white  popula- 
tion into  modern  economic  society,  it  has 
not  done  so  for  Negroes.  Although  many 
firms  hire  Negroes,  these  firms  are  under 
little  economic  pressure  and  no  social 
pressure  to  upgrade  Negro  labor.   The  re- 
port, therefore,  casts  doubt  on  the  notion 
that  industrialization  of  the  rural  Deep 
South  will  ever  provide  that  combination 
of  job  opportunity  and  amenity  of  social 
environment  needed  to  stem  the  outward 
flow  of  Negro  migration.  To  the  extent 
that  this  is  true,  there  may  be  higher 
social  pay-offs  from  industrialization  of 
Northern  and  Border  State  Cities.   (SIE) 
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105.   ANALYSIS  OF  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  THROUGH 
HUMAN  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Luther  Tweeten.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Oklahoma  State  University,  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Economics, 
under  sponsorship  of  National  Science 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  study,  the  investigator 
is  integrating  community  attitudes  and 
earnings,  making  possible  a  more  realistic 
theory  of  economic  growth.   (1)  A  micro- 
econometric  model  is  being  developed  em- 
phasizing the  interaction  of  education 
attitudes  and  income.   The  theoretical  con- 
cepts will  be  quantified,  using  data  from 
a  survey  of  high  school  seniors  in  Oklahoma, 
additional  data  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  results  of  a  1960 
sociological  survey  of  Southern  low-income 
areas.   The  implicit  hypothesis  is  that 
given  proper  skills  and  attitudes,  created 
in  part  by  the  educational  process,  material 
capital  formation  is  an  attendant,  comple- 
mentary process.   This  hypothesis,  if  ac- 
ceptable, should  make  it  possible  to  develop 
a  model  of  how  income  might  grow  through 
education.   (2)  Work  is  proceeding  on  esti- 
mating the  rate  of  return  on  investment  in 
education  in  areas  of  rural  poverty.   Earn- 
ings are  being  computed  for  all  levels  of 
education,  including  technical  education, 
using  two  measures  of  internal  rates  of  re- 
turn:  one  measuring  the  profitability  of 
education  to  the  individual,  the  other  to  the 
society.   (3)  Cost-benefit  ratios  are  being 
computed  for  schooling  investment  in  selected 
Oklahoma  communities  in  the  Ozark  region. 
Analysis  will  trace  the  investment  and  ex- 
pected earning  power  attendant  to  migration. 
The  results  should  indicate,  for  example, 
the  externalities  in  education  that  result 
from  costs  incurred  in  one  region  being 
used  (through  educational  capital  invested 
in  people)  to  generate  income  in  other 
regions.   Thus  this  study  should  have  a 
strong  bearing  on  how  education  is  financed 
in  the  United  States.   (SIE) 


106.   USE  OF  PRIVATE  RESOURCES  IN  MULTI- 
COUNTY  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  J.  R.  Finley.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Cornell  University,  Department 
of  Rural  Sociology,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 


Economic  Research  Service,  Economic 
Development  Division,  Human  Resources 
Branch.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  To  study  the  relationship  of  the 
efforts  of  voluntary  associations,  businesses, 
and  private  development  groups  to  those  of 
the  public  sector  in  district  planning  and 
development,  and  to  identify  areas  of  dis- 
crepancy, conflict,  and  omission  between 
the  private  and  public  sectors  of  planning 
and  development. 

Method.   The  researchers  will  conduct  a 
survey  of  voluntary  associations,  community 
councils,  private  businesses,  corporations, 
business  associations,  and  federal,  state, 
and  local  government  agencies  in  an  Econom- 
ic Development  District  in  Southeastern 
Ohio,  to  determine  programs  and  projections 
which  involve  development-type  resources. 
They  will  evaluate  and  compare  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  resources  to  identify  areas 
of  cooperation,  conflict,  duplication,  and 
omission.   Strategies  will  be  designed  to 
more  effectively  mobilize  the  human  and 
institutional  resources  from  the  private 
and  public  sectors  for  district  planning 
and  development.   (SIE) 


•  AGRICULTURE 


107.   FAMILY  FARM  ADJUSTMENTS 

(a)  Albert  R.  Hagan.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   (c)  University  of  Missouri, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  effects  of  family 
farm  adjustments  made  to  meet  the  impact 
of  economic,  technological,  and  sociological 
changes.   More  specifically,  the  study's 
objectives  are  to:   (1)  analyze  the  resources 
available  to  farm  families  in  selected  study 
areas;  (2)  identify  problems  associated  with 
changes  in  resource  use;  (3)  determine  the 
impact  of  shifting  to  alternative  farming 
systems;  and  (4)  evaluate  the  effects  of 
alternative  methods  of  adjusting  to  more 
appropriate  farming  systems. 

Method.   A  major  part  of  this  study  is  a 
continuation  of  a  special  area  adjustment 
study  involving  a  two-township  area  around 
Blackwater,  Missouri.   Continuing  projects 
associated  with  this  study  include  an 
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hydrology  study,  a  geologic  survey,  a  ni- 
trate study  of  deep  well  water,  and  case 
studies  of  representative  farms  to  deter- 
mine the  economic  effects  of  alternative 
adjustments  in  overall  farming  operations. 
Succeeding  phases  of  this  study  involve  a 
re-survey  of  the  two-township  area  to  de- 
termine changes  made  since  Bench  Mark  data 
were  gathered  in  1959.   Special  studies  of 
adjustment  opportunities  for  farm  families 
with  part-time  and  part-retirement  opera- 
tions also  are  planned.   (SIE) 


108.   LABOR-SAVING  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE 
SUPPLY  OF  FARM  LABOR 

(a)  Harold  0.  Carter.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  University  of  California  (Davis) , 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Cooperative  State 
Experiment  Station  Service.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  determine  and  quantify  where 
possible  the  impact  of  labor-saving  tech- 
nology and  reduced  labor  supply  upon  com- 
mercial farms  in  the  Sacramento  canning 
tomato  area  with  respect  to  tenure,  organi- 
zation, scale  of  operation,  economic  effi- 
ciency, capital  requirements,  management 
and  supervisory  requirements,  and  enterprise 
relationships. 


Method. 


Estimates  in  seasonal  distribution 


and  in  types  of  labor  demanded  for  alterna- 
tive levels  of  technology  will  be  made  for 
the  study  area  and  for  individual  farms. 
Where  possible,  the  effect  of  changing 
factor  and  product  relationships  on  risk 
and  the  farmers  risk  bearing  ability  will 
be  quantified,  and  the  nature  and  content 
of  the  farmer's  decision  functions  as  im- 
plied by  their  adjustments  will  be  identi- 
fied.  The  effects  of  the  above  upon  struc- 
tural characteristics  and  trends  in  supplying 
factors  and  processing  agricultural  prod- 
ucts within  the  study  area  will  be  ascer- 
tained.  Finally,  the  study  will  explain 
and  predict  individual  farm  and  area  growth 
under  alternative  assumptions  of  technologi- 
cal innovations  and  capital- labor  price 
relationships.   (SIE) 


109.   SOIL  AND  CROP  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 
FOR  NATURAL  REGIONS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STATE 

(a)  M.  G.  Cline.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   (c)  Cornell  University, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
under  sponsorship  of  State  of  New 
York.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  Establish  bases  for  choice 
among  alternative  combinations  of  soil  and 
field-crop  management  practices  for  sus- 
tained economical  production  within  the 
framework  of  physical,  economic,  and  social 
resources  of  natural  regions  of  New  York 
State;  (2)  extend  the  information  assembled 
to  farm  operators  as  criteria  for  develop- 
ment of  management  systems  of  field-crop 
production  for  maximum  efficiency  under 
individual  farm  circumstances. 

Method.   Four  broad  natural  regions  of 
New  York  State  are  being  used  to  stratify 
within  the  range  of  physical  and  social 
resources  of  agriculture.   Within  each 
region,  applied  research  pertinent  to  the 
problems  of  that  region  will  be  established 
under  a  leader  from  the  academic  staff  with 
guidance  from  local  and  college  steering 
committees.   Field  research  will  be  used 
for  demonstrations  and  the  results  of 
these  trials  with  assembled  information 
from  other  sources  will  be  used  to  develop 
regional  extension  programs  keyed  to  alter- 
native combinations  of  soil  and  field  crop 
management  practices.   (SIE) 


110.   THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  LIVESTOCK 
INDUSTRY  TO  NEVADA'S  ECONOMY  UNDER 
A  CHANGING  ECONOMIC  ENVIRONMENT 

(a)  H.  Clay  Little.   (b)  Status  not 
reported.   (c)  University  of  Nevada, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Cooperative  State 
Experiment  Station  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  is  designed  to  deter- 
mine:  (1)  the  contribution  of  the  live- 
stock industry  to  Nevada's  economy  under 
present  levels  of  technology,  land  use, 
and  price-cost  relationships;  (2)  the 
economic  impact  of  physical,  economic,  and 
institutional  changes  within  the  livestock 
industry  on  the  State's  economy;  and  (3) 
the  economic  impact  of  changes  in  land  use 
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by  the  livestock  industry  on  the  economy 
of  the  State  in  terms  of  change  in  busi- 
ness activity,  tax  revenue,  and  resulting 
welfare  implications.   Furthermore,  it  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  future  study  of 
wider  scope  encompassing  policy  considera- 
tions concerning  all  of  agriculture  with- 
in the  State  with  respect  to  value  of  the 
agricultural  segment  of  the  economy  to  the 
State,  allocation  of  scarce  water  between 
industries,  use  of  land  area,  tax  struc- 
ture, and  welfare  implications  resulting 
from  change  in  present  policies. 

The  study  is  expected  to  reveal  the  econom- 
ic impact  of  changes  in  ranch  income  on  the 
economy  of  Nevada.   The  effect  of  change 
in  ranch  income  will  be  considered  rather 
than  the  cause  of  change.   (SIE) 


111.   INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TROPICAL 
AGRICULTURE 

In  1967,  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tions, in  cooperation  with  the  Government 
of  Nigeria,  established  the  International 
Institute  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  adjacent 
to  the  University  of  Ibadan  in  Nigeria.   It 
is  organized  as  an  autonomous  institute 
under  an  international  board  of  trustees. 
IITA  will  work  toward  a  stable,  permanent 
agricultural  base  centering  on  food  crops, 
particularly  those  suitable  for  intensi- 
fied production  in  this  region.   Supportive 
work  on  tropical  soils,  crop  management, 
and  crop  production  are  being  undertaken 
through  specialized,  interdisciplinary 
research  on  a  limited  number  of  important 
crop  production  problems.   Programs  for 
raising  forage  crops  to  support  animal  pro- 
duction are  also  projected.   Training  of 
African  scientists  will  be  an  important 
aspect  of  the  Institute's  program  for  which 
a  library  and  documentation  service  are 
planned.   IITA  is  expected  to  serve  as  a 
hub  for  international  cooperative  agricul- 
tural research  and  development  activities, 
collaborating  with  other  research  centers 
in  tropical  Africa  and  with  international 
centers  in  the  Philippines,  Mexico,  and 
Colombia.   (SD) 


IV.  Social  Services 


•  SOCIAL  PLANNING 


112.   REVIEW  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAMS 

(a)  Elmer  B.  Staats  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title,  as  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee Print  for  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  91st  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion, by  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  U.  S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office.   Available  from 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  March, 
1969,  205  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  Resource  Management  Corp.,  Peat, 
Marwick,  Livingston  &  Co. ,  and  Trans- 
Century  Corp.,  under  contract  with 
the  U.  S.  General  Accounting  Office. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate:   (1)  the  efficiency 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (0E0) 
in  the  administration  of  antipoverty  pro- 
grams and  activities,  and  of  local  public 
and  private  agencies  in  carrying  them  out; 
(2)  the  extent  to  which  these  programs 
have  achieved  the  objectives  outlined  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.   The 
basic  objective  of  this  act  is  to  strength- 
en efforts  to  provide  everyone  with  the 
opportunity  for  education,  training,  work, 
and  a  decent  and  dignified  way  of  life. 
The  programs  authorized  by  the  act  deal 
with  community  action,  manpower,  health, 
education,  and  other  services. 

Method.   This  investigation  by  the  U.  S. 
General  Accounting  Office,  as  authorized 
by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967,  was  made  over  a  14-month  period  and 
was  based  on  two  approaches:   (1)  field 
examinations  of  the  operating  programs  at 
selected  locations  and  a  review  of  manage- 
ment functions  of  administering  federal 
agencies;  and  (2)  statistical  and  economic 
analyses  designed  to  broaden  the  geographi- 
cal coverage  of  the  field  examinations. 
Appraisals  were  made  in  light  of  the 
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difficulties  faced  by  OEO  in  carrying  out 
its  task,  including  the  urgency  of  getting 
programs  underway  as  quickly  as  possible; 
problems  in  developing  a  new  organization, 
obtaining  experienced  personnel,  establish- 
ing new  or  modified  local  arrangements,  and 
working  out  relationships  with  other  agencies 
and  state  and  local  governments;  delays  and 
uncertainties  in  obtaining  congressional 
authorizations  and  appropriations;  and  a 
lack  of  concensus  as  to  the  meaning  of 
poverty  and  who  are  the  poor  for  purposes 
of  allocating  assistance.   Achievements 
were  assessed  only  in  judgmental  terms  be- 
cause the  programs  are  new;  they  deal  with 
intangible  concepts  such  as  the  economic 
and  social  levels  of  disadvantaged  people; 
and  they  impose  requirements  and  are  sub- 
ject to  conditions  not  amenable  to  reliable 
or  quantitative  measurement. 

Findings.   (1)  The  important  objective  of 
coordinating  the  programs  with  each  other 
and  with  related  programs  administered  by 
other  agencies  was  assigned  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council  and  OEO.   The  Council 
has  never  functioned  effectively,  and  as 
recast  by  the  1967  amendments,  has  not  been 
established.   OEO,  in  trying  to  establish 
itself,  was  unable  to  devote  the  needed 
effort  to  the  task  of  coordinating  pro- 
grams.  Its  efforts  in  this  regard  were 
further  hindered  by  the  necessity  of  OEO's 
influencing  the  policies  of  older  estab- 
lished agencies.   Due  to  its  lesser  status 
in  the  federal  hierarchy,  OEO  was  unable 
to  bring  together  all  the  programs  relating 
to  poverty.   Thus  effective  coordination 
cannot  be  achieved  under  existing  organi- 
zational machinery.   (2)  The  community 
action  program,  intended  to  bring  a  unified 
community-participation  effort  to  bear  on 
the  problems  of  the  poor,  has  been  less 
successful  than  expected  in  relation  to 
the  funds  expended.   This  is  attributable 
mainly  to  deficiencies  in  administration. 
(3)  To  attack  unemployment,  OEO  invests 
nearly  one-half  of  its  resources  in  man- 
power development,  training,  and  employment 
programs.  Apparent  results  in  terms  of 
enhanced  capabilities,  subsequent  employ- 
ment, and  greater  earnings  are  limited. 
Available  data  show  that  most  of  the  man- 
power programs  experienced  high,  early 
dropout  rates,  indicating  that  many  enrol- 
lees  received  little  or  no  actual  help. 
(A)  The  comprehensive  health  services  pro- 
gram is  rather  recent  and,  partly  due  to 
delays  in  becoming  operational,  has  reached 
only  a  part  of  its  intended  population.   More 


appropriate  and  equitable  standards  are 
needed  to  determine  eligibility  for  these 
services.   (5)  Educational  programs,  par- 
ticularly Headstart  and  Upward  Bound,  have 
been  relatively  successful  in  achieving 
their  aims.   (6)  The  success  of  the  legal 
services  program  in  assisting  the  poor  to 
form  self-help  groups,  such  as  cooperative 
and  business  ventures,  has  been  limited; 
and  few  legal  service  projects  have  engaged 
in  efforts  to  bring  law  reform.   (7)  The 
Migrants  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers  program 
has  been  beneficial  both  in  its  employment 
aspects  and  in  preparing  pre-school  chil- 
dren of  migrant  workers  for  elementary 
school. 

With  regard  to  these  findings,  the  report 
offers  both  general  and  specific  recommenda- 
tions, including  these:   (1)  Community  ac- 
tion agencies  and  OEO  should  improve  the 
planning  of  local  projects,  generate  great- 
er cooperation  among  local  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  stimulate  more  active  partic- 
ipation by  the  poor,  develop  means  by  which 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  can  be  evalu- 
ated, and  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
neighborhood  centers  to  identify  residents 
in  need  of  assistance.   (2)  OEO  should  con- 
sider income  among  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  programs  directed  to  individuals 
or  families  and  involve  a  significant  unit 
cost,  if  not  already  done  so.   (3)  OEO 
should  give  greater  emphasis  to  research 
and  pilot  projects  that  offer  promise  of 
alleviation  of  poverty  in  rural  areas.   (4) 
Full  use  should  be  made  of  existing  facili- 
ties of  state  employment  agencies  in  con- 
nection with  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram operations.   (5)  Congress  should  con- 
sider whether  the  Job  Corps  program,  par- 
ticularly at  conservation  centers,  is  suf- 
ficiently achieving  its  intended  purposes 
to  justify  its  retention  at  present  levels. 
(6)  OEO  should  define  circumstances  under 
which  health  centers  may  finance  costs  of 
hospitalization  and  should  establish  better 
eligibility  criteria  for  medical  care.   (7) 
More  parents  of  Headstart  children  should 
be  involved  in  the  program  to  aid  close 
relationships  between  parents  and  children. 
(8)  OEO  should  require,  as  prerequisites 
to  funding  locally  initiated  education  pro- 
grams:  determination  as  to  whether  the 
program  will  conflict  with  existing  pro- 
grams and  whether  it  could  be  financed 
with  other  than  OEO  funds;  identification 
of  available  resources  that  could  be  used 
to  reduce  OEO  expenditures;  and  identifica- 
tion of  complementary  educational  programs 
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through  which  further  assistance  could  be 
provided  to  0E0  program  graduates.   (9) 
Program  objectives  and  goals  should  be 
defined  for  legal  service  programs,  as  well 
as  ways  of  achieving  economic  and  law  re- 
form.  (10)  A  new  office  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  over  the  planning,  coordina- 
tion, and  evaluation  functions  now  vested 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  and 
0E0.   (11)  0E0  should  be  continued  as  an 
independent  operating  agency  outside  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  with 
responsibility  for  administering  the  commu- 
nity action  program  and  other  closely  related 
programs.   (12)  Funding  and  administration 
of  programs  now  funded  by  0E0  should  be 
transferred  to  agencies  which  administer 
programs  that  have  closely  related  objectives. 

A  response  by  0E0  to  the  investigation  is 
contained  in  the  report.   0E0  feels  that 
by  concentrating  on  problems,  shortcomings, 
and  recommended  improvements,  the  report 
largely  omits  the  accomplishments  of  the 
0E0  programs.   Among  these  are  the  indispu- 
table community  action  achievements  of  in- 
stitutional change,  the  enlistment  of  the 
largest  peacetime  army  of  volunteers  in 
history,  mobilization  of  community  resources, 
and  the  pioneering  involvements  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  social  welfare  programs. 
0E0  believes  that  a  more  comprehensive 
study,  based  on  a  larger  sample,  may  have 
modified  some  of  the  criticisms  and  recom- 
mendations.  At  the  same  time,  0E0  feels 
that  many  recommendations  for  improvement 
in  performance  of  all  0E0  programs  are 
constructive  and  valid.   0E0  also  concurs 
with  the  finding  that  coordination  of  pro- 
grams has  not  been  achieved  nor  can  be 
under  the  existing  organizational  structure. 
(SD) 


113.   EXPLORATIONS  IN  SOCIAL  POLICY 

(a)  Alvin  L.  Schorr.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  Publishers,  404 
Park  Ave.,  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016, 
1968,  308  pp.   $6.95  per  copy.   LC 
68-54137.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume  of  essays  is  the 
product  of  a  seven-year  search  by  the  author 
for  a  real  connection  between  government 


policy  and  specified  objectives  in  social 
matters.   The  author  is  attempting  to  fill 
a  knowledge  gap  left  by  social  scientists' 
"value-free  orientation"  to  research.   He 
maintains  that  social  scientists  have  ne- 
glected to  consider  the  truly  significant 
questions  about  the  purpose  and  direction 
of  national  social  policy  through  their 
preoccupation  with  the  technical  means  of 
achieving  often  carelessly  examined  or  un- 
stated ends.   "How  to  end  poverty  is  a 
less  difficult  question  than  what  is  the 
end  of  poverty." 

These  essays  deal  specifically  with  the 
relationship  of  government  social  policy 
to  the  problems  of  poverty  and  family  re- 
lationships in  a  manner  that  is  "basically 
empathetic  and  intuitive."   The  book  is 
divided  into  five  parts.   Part  I  involves 
an  evaluation  of  the  Aid  to  the  Families  of 
Dependent  Children  program  (AFDC)  based  on 
the  reading  of  hundreds  of  program  studies 
to  determine  just  what  the  studies  were 
saying.   Often,  according  to  the  author, 
the  studies  tended  to  accept  basic  program 
assumptions  and  stereotypes  in  the  formula- 
tion of  their  questions,  thereby  not  explor- 
ing the  possibility  of  alternative  programs. 
In  Part  II,  the  author  extends  his  scope 
to  the  broader  underlying  problem  of  filial 
responsibility  and  governmental  family 
policy.   It  is  at  this  level,  he  believes, 
where  more  relevant  programs  should  be  ini- 
tiated.  Part  III  probes  the  relationship 
of  people  to  their  physical  and  social  en- 
vironment.  Essays  deal  with  the  way  a  man's 
feeling  or  behavior  depend  upon  his  food 
or  shelter;  the  responsiveness  of  cities  to 
social  and  economic  influences;  and  the  role 
of  administrative,  taxing,  and  planning 
policies  in  undermining  efforts  to  improve 
the  cities.   Continuing  on  the  same  tack, 
Part  IV  discusses  the  organization  of  com- 
munity services,  which  have  become  "obsolete 
and  confused  in  their  basic  structure." 
In  Part  V,  government  policies  and  policy 
issues  concerned  with  the  fight  to  end 
poverty  in  general  are  explored.   The  author 
addresses  himself  to  the  question:   if 
good  will  and  vigorous  activity  of  govern- 
ment will  not  suffice,  as  has  been  shown 
by  current  civil  disturbances,  where  can  a 
pragmatic  people  turn?   (SD) 
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114.   THE  CHALLENGE  OF  MODEL  CITY  AREAS 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(a)  Abraham  C.  Burstein.   (b)  Com- 
pleted.  Published  by  and  available 
from  the  Human  Resources  Administra- 
tion, 200  Church  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10013.   No  charge  for  single  copies, 
(c)  New  York  City  Human  Resources 
Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  measure  the  extent  to  which 
the  proclaimed  goals  of  Model  Cities  have 
been  achieved,  as  they  apply  in  New  York 
City's  three  Model  City  areas  in  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  and  The  Bronx.   The  study  hypoth- 
esizes that  physical  rehabilitation  and 
ameliorative  services,  while  extremely  im- 
portant, do  not  attack  the  root  causes  of 
poverty  in  these  areas.   Basic  solutions 
have  to  be  sought  in  improved  capacity  and 
increased  opportunities  for  upward  mobility 
of  the  resident  population  in  the  Model 
City  areas. 

Findings.   In  1965,  the  combined  population 
of  the  three  Model  City  areas  was  921,308 
persons,  of  whom  82  percent  were  nonwhites 
and  Puerto  Ricans.   Most  of  these  were  in- 
migrants  from  the  rural  South  and  Puerto 
Rico  where  opportunities  for  education 
and  occupational  skills  training  were 
scant.   Consequently,  the  resident  popula- 
tion of  the  Model  City  areas  is  unskilled 
or  at  best  semi-skilled.   They  are  thus 
paid  low  salaries  and  are  constantly  subject 
to  lay-off  or  loss  of  jobs.   The  poverty 
resulting  from  chronic  underemployment  and 
low  incomes  is  manifested  in  dependence 
on  public  assistance  at  three  times  the 
city-wide  rate.   School  children  are  falling 
below  grade  and  dropping  out  early,  then 
entering  the  labor  force  without  adequate 
preparation,  thus  repeating  the  cycle  and 
causing  the  condition  of  poverty  to  be 
inherited. 

Equity,  as  well  as  the  social  and  economic 
viability  of  the  city  dictate  that  drastic 
measures  be  taken.   These  include:   (1) 
the  provision  of  day  care  for  pre-school 
children  and  continuous  tutoring  for  school- 
age  youngsters  to  keep  them  from  falling 
below  grade;  (2)  enough  training  opportuni- 
ties for  teen-agers  and  young  adults  to 
learn  skills;  and  (3)  assistance  in  skill- 
upgrading  for  all  members  of  the  labor 
force  who  seek  it.   (ACB) 


115.   CHARLES  BOOTH  ON  THE  CITY  PHYSICAL 
PATTERN  AND  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 

(a)  Harold  W.  Pfautz  (ed.).   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  11030  S.  Langley  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.   60628,  1967,  312  pp.   $12.50 
per  copy.   LC  67-28466.   (c)  Individ- 
ual research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  offers  representative 
selections  from  Charles  Booth's  seventeen- 
volume  work,  "Life  and  Labour  of  the  People 
in  London."  As  one  of  the  first  urban 
sociologists  to  study  poverty,  Booth  made 
an  empirical  examination  of  the  people  of 
London  during  the  19th  century  to  discover 
how  they  really  worked  and  lived.   Specifi- 
cally, he  focused  on  the  relationships  be- 
tween employment  and  poverty  among  London's 
working  classes. 

Booth  divided  the  population  of  London  into 
a  number  of  different  social  classes  on  the 
basis  of  three  separate  investigations, 

(1)  the  Reports  of  School  Board  Visitors; 

(2)  the  Judgements  of  School  Teachers;  and 

(3)  the  1891  Census  of  London.   His  findings 
were  related  to  these  social  classifications: 
(a)  the  lowest  class  of  occasional  labourers, 
loafers,  and  semi-criminals;  (b)  casual 
earnings — "very  poor";  (c)  intermittent 
earnings;  (d)  small  regular  earnings  (to- 
gether c  and  d  constituted  "the  poor") ; 

(e)  regular  standard  earnings;  (f)  higher 
class  labour;  (g)  lower  middle  class;  and 
(h)  upper  middle  class.   Each  aspect  of 
the  life  of  the  people,  whether  style  of 
life,  occupation,  earnings,  or  religion, 
was  reported  spatially  on  a  map  of  the  city. 
The  seventeen  volumes  were  divided  into 
three  separate  series,  the  poverty,  the 
industry,  and  the  religious  influence 
series,  plus  a  final  volume  devoted  to 
summarization.   From  each  series,  Pfautz 
has  selected  the  most  pertinent  writings. 

Booth  saw  raising  the  general  standard  of 
living  as  the  most  pressing  problem.   The 
way  to  achieve  this  goal  was  by  increased 
public  education.   He  saw  the  rise  of  a  "new 
middle  class"  among  the  children  of  rural 
immigrants  as  the  hope  of  the  future. 
Booth  advocated  a  more  vigorous  expansion 
of  life  in  all  realms:   social,  political, 
educational,  and  industrial.   But  the 
greatest  need  remained  the  acquisition  of 
more  facts  as  the  foundation  for  rational 
planning  and  reform.   (MP) 
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116.   SOCIAL  WORK  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

(a)  Sugata  Dasgupta.  (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Extending  Horizons  Books,  Porter 
Sargent  Publisher,  11  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02108,  1968,  222  pp. 
$6.95  per  copy.  LC  67-31431.  (c) 
Gandhian  Institute  of  Studies.  (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  book  describes  a  new  method 
of  social  work,  developed  in  part  by 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  being  used  in  rural 
India  and  considered  applicable  to  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  United  States.   Its 
effects  are  demonstrated  by  contrasting 
two  groups  of  Indian  villages,  one  of  which 
has  experienced  the  new  approach.   The  meth- 
od is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
people  must  want  the  proposed  changes. 
These  changes  must  be  fully  integrated  into 
the  social,  economic,  and  religious  percep- 
tions of  the  villagers. 

The  principal  technique  used  by  Dasgupta 
is  called  the  "social  work"  technique. 
Great  care  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
investigators  is  taken  to  ascertain  the 
social  and  emotional  needs  of  the  villagers 
being  studied.   Once  these  needs  are  thor- 
oughly understood,  new  institutions  can  be 
introduced  that  will  be  accepted  by  the 
inhabitants.   The  focus  of  this  technique 
is  on  development  of  the  individuals  and 
personal  change,  rather  than  mere  physical 
growth.   The  objective  is  to  develop  the 
potentialities  of  the  members  of  a  community 
so  that  they  can  identify  their  own  needs 
and  resources  and  then  prepare  their  own 
programs  of  change.   The  technique  leads 
to  psychological  self  sufficiency,  organi- 
zational growth,  democratic  leadership,  and 
correct  procedures  of  work.   (MP) 


117.   PROGRAMS  FOR  INNER-CITY  COMMUNITIES: 
AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(a)  Charles  A.  Goldsmid  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title,  as  Report  No.  249, 
by  the  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials,  1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago, 
111.   60637,  August,  1969,  34  pp. 
Report  available  only  to  subscribers 
to  ASPO's  Planning  Advisory  Service. 

(c)  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Department  of  Sociology, 


and  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  is  a  reference  guide 
to  printed  materials  and  sources  of  assis- 
tance in  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
and  employment  and  consumer  services.   It 
identifies  problems  of  inner-city  residents 
and  briefly  examines  a  variety  of  suggested 
program  solutions.   Under  the  health  sec- 
tion, the  following  topics  are  covered: 
community  medical  and  mental  health  centers, 
child  care  facilities,  use  of  nonprofes- 
sionals, health  insurance  programs  for 
the  poverty-stricken,  neighborhood  patient 
advocacy,  drug  price  surveys,  and  drug 
cooperatives.   The  education  section  deals 
with  the  following:   community  involve- 
ment, school  system  decentralization,  com- 
munity schools,  use  of  subprofessionals , 
federal  involvement  in  desegregation  issues, 
structural  methods  for  desegregation,  ed- 
ucational facilities,  metropolitan  school 
districts,  educating  disadvantaged  children, 
and  black  history  studies.   The  employment 
and  consumer  services  section  includes 
material  on  job  training,  accessibility 
of  employment,  consumer  problems,  and  legal 
services  for  the  poor.   (SD) 


•  HOUSING 


118.   OPERATION  BREAKTHROUGH 

Operation  Breakthrough  is  a  new  program 
initiated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  to  fill 
the  critical  need  for  increased  production 
of  new  and  rehabilitated  housing.   Current- 
ly, 20  million  Americans  live  in  substan- 
dard housing.   New  housing  in  the  past 
four  years  has  fallen  more  than  1,000,000 
dwellings  shy  of  the  number  needed  just  to 
keep  pace  with  population  growth  and  losses 
from  fires,  storms,  and  bulldozers.   Family 
formations  and  demolition  of  existing  hous- 
ing create  a  demand  for  2,100,000  units 
per  year;  but  in  1968,  only  1,548,000  were 
produced,  ranking  the  United  States  behind 
Sweden,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  Nether- 
lands, and  France  in  per  capita  housing 
construction.   In  1969,  starts  of  houses 
and  apartments  dropped  from  an  annual  rate 
of  1,900,000  in  January  to  1,300,000  in 
August.   Through  the  Housing  Act  of  1968, 
Congress  set  a  national  goal  of  26  million 
homes  to  be  produced  by  1979,  which  is 
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unattainable  without  radical  changes  in 
current  production  trends.   This  goal  re- 
quires an  average  of  2.5  million  units  a 
year  and,  according  to  current  projections, 
will  necessitate  an  annual  production  of 
more  than  three  million  units  during  the 
last  part  of  the  decade.   In  the  past  ten 
years,  production  has  averaged  only  1.5 
million  units  per  year. 

Operation  Breakthrough  is  designed  to  be 
the  major  impetus  in  achieving  this  na- 
tional goal  by  overcoming  the  obstacles 
which  have  created  vast  housing  shortages 
and  spiraled  construction  costs.   According 
to  HUD,  the  major  constraints  that  currently 
prevent  America  from  meeting  its  housing 
needs  are:   (1)  inadequate  assemblage  of 
land  for  housing  sites,  (2)  protective  and 
restrictive  zoning  codes,  (3)  building- 
code  variations  and  obsolete  requirements, 
(4)  inadequate  financing  sources,  (5)  small 
volume  building,  (6)  inefficient  use  of 
the  labor  force,  and  (7)  delays  in  govern- 
mental processing.   To  overcome  these  con- 
straints, Operation  Breakthrough  is  calling 
for  cooperation  of  labor,  consumers,  indus- 
try, local,  state,  and  federal  governments 
in  applying  new  technology  and  modern  tech- 
niques of  production,  marketing,  and  man- 
agement to  housing  design  and  construction. 

Specifically,  the  program  will:   (1)  form 
substantial  local,  regional,  or  national 
aggregate  markets  to  encourage  large-volume 
housing  production  and  reduce  market  frag- 
mentation; (2)  demonstrate  the  potential 
market  to  those  interested  in  producing 
both  housing  and  housing  sites;  (3)  support 
the  design,  testing,  evaluation,  and  pro- 
totype construction  of  innovative  concepts 
now  available  to  provide  high-volume  pro- 
duction; and  (4)  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
labor  and  local  government  officials  to 
permit  the  use  of  materials  and  techniques 
not  currently  allowed  by  building  crafts, 
to  sanction  off-site  construction  of  the 
model  housing,  and  to  waive  local  ordinance 
provisions  restricting  new  housing  tech- 
niques that  meet  the  intent  but  not  the 
word  of  the  law.   As  an  incentive  to  local, 
regional,  and  state  government  participa- 
tion, HUD  has  promised  to  give  priority  to 
communities  that  cooperate  with  Breakthrough 
in  allocating  funds  for  established  pro- 
grams, such  as  home  ownership,  rental  assis- 
tance, planning,  urban  renewal,  and  communi- 
ty facilities. 

Thus  far  under  Phase  I  of  the  program,  650 
companies  have  submitted  proposals  to  HUD 


offering  innovative  plans  for  housing  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale  basis.   Of  these, 
12  to  20  will  be  chosen  to  share  $15  mil- 
lion in  research  grants  to  devise  a  final 
system  integration  design  and  architectural 
design  of  the  system  for  specific  prototype 
cities.   Eight  prototype  sites,  represen- 
tative of  each  region  in  the  nation,  will 
be  chosen  from  210  potential  sites  offered 
by  state  and  local  governments.   Phase  II, 
scheduled  to  begin  in  Spring,  1970,  will 
involve  construction  of  prototype  units 
on  one  or  more  of  the  chosen  sites.   These 
units  will  be  tested  to  determine  physical 
characteristics  and  individual  and  communi- 
ty acceptance.   In  Phase  III,  representatives 
of  each  of  the  aggregated  market  areas  will 
be  expected  to  visit  the  prototype  units 
and  review  test  and  cost  data.   The  market 
areas  will  have  been  identified  by  state 
and  local  governments ,  with  support  from 
HUD,  according  to  available  land,  potential 
developers  or  sponsors,  and  potential  hous- 
ing demand.   They  will  be  large  enough  to 
justify  large-scale  investments  by  producers 
to  meet  their  requirements.   The  represen- 
tatives may  then  select  the  construction 
system  most  appropriate  for  their  needs. 
Actual  development  will  take  place  on  a 
free  enterprise  basis,  under  contract  with 
local  sponsors. 

HUD  has  made  the  following  commitments  to 
the  Operation  Breakthrough  program:   (1) 
establish  a  full-time  program  management 
staff  within  the  Department  to  assure  re- 
sponsiveness by  HUD  to  the  needs  of  the 
program;  (2)  provide  advice  and  assistance 
to  state  and  local  officials  for  local  mar- 
ket aggregation;  (3)  fund  prototype  design 
and  development  through  direct  contracts; 
(4)  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  housing  prototypes  and 
provide  program  grants  for  related  en- 
vironmental facilities;  (5)  support  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  program 
to  test  innovations  in  Breakthrough  pro- 
totypes; (6)  support  efforts  to  review 
and  improve  housing  standards,  codes,  and 
regulations;  (7)  earmark  housing  and  en- 
vironmental system  program  funds  to  sup- 
port Breakthrough  construction;  (8)  pro- 
vide priority  in  processing  applications 
for  financial  and  program  support;  and 
(9)  provide  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  and  the  financial  community 
in  developing  additional  sources  of  per- 
manent financing. 

According  to  HUD,  Operation  Breakthrough 
will  provide  substantial  benefits  to 
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specific  groups.   (1)  The  cities  will  re- 
ceive priority  for  subsidized  Breakthrough 
housing  and  supportive  programs  in  urban 
renewal,  planning,  water,  sewer,  and  com- 
munity facilities;  opportunity  to  implement 
city  planning  programs;  increased  markets 
to  attract  industry  and  businesses;  relief 
from  urban  congestion;  and  new  employment 
opportunities.   (2)  Industry  will  be  as- 
sisted by  consolidation  of  fragmented  mar- 
kets, cutting  of  HUD  red  tape,  use  of  in- 
novative systems  and  techniques,  financial 
support  for  research  and  development,  new 
methods  of  construction  financing,  and  an 
easing  of  restrictive  zoning  and  building 
codes.   (3)  Breakthrough  will  give  labor 
more  and  better  jobs,  provide  continuity 
of  employment  through  year-round  off-site 
construction  work,  and  expand  job  oppor- 
tunities in  related  industries  created  by 
new  construction  activity.   (4)  Benefits 
to  consumers  include  better  quality  homes 
available  to  more  people,  as  a  result  of 
cost  savings  stimulated  by  increased  in- 
dustry competition;  a  broad  choice  of 
attractive  models  and  housing  environments, 
based  on  consumer  requirements;  and  a  wide 
inventory  of  family  units. 

Further  information  regarding  Operation 
Breakthrough  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Research 
and  Technology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  451  Seventh  St. , 
S.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20410.   (SD) 


119.   REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  MORTGAGE 
INTEREST  RATES 

(a)  James  S.  Duesenberry  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  released  by  the 
Commission  on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  August,  1969. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Commission 
on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   The  Commission  on  Mortgage  In- 
terest Rates  was  established  by  Congress 
in  May,  1968,  to  study  and  recommend  ways 
of  dealing  with  interest  ceilings  on  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  and  Veterans 
Administration  mortgages  and  of  assuring 
availability  of  an  adequate  supply  of  mort- 
gage credit  at  interest  rates  the  American 
family  can  afford. 

Findings.   The  Commission  strongly  urges 
that  housing  be  given  a  higher  priority  in 
national  economic  policy.   It  also  stresses 


the  key  role  that  must  be  played  by  over- 
all fiscal  policy  in  providing  the  economic 
preconditions  needed  to  sustain  a  high  vol- 
ume of  homebuilding  activity.   The  Com- 
mission specifically  recommends  maintaining 
a  Federal  Budget  surplus  until  the  current 
inflation  is  brought  under  control,  there- 
by lowering  housing  costs  and  freeing  re- 
sources for  the  housing  sector.   Over  the 
long  run,  economic  policy  must  be  designed 
to  shift  the  allocation  of  national  output, 
so  that  the  housing  sector  can  obtain  the 
resources  to  meet  the  national  housing 
goal.   This  goal  is  the  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  26  million  housing  units 
by  1978,  including  6  million  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.   To  provide  the 
necessary  economic  flexibility,  the  Com- 
mission seeks  investigation  of  procedures 
for  speedily  changing  general  tax  rates 
and  for  using  selective  taxes  to  moderate 
excessive  swings  in  activity  in  particular 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  Report  recommends  a  series  of  specific 
steps  to  assure  that  sufficient  mortgage 
credit  is  available  to  meet  the  housing 
goals:   (1)  It  urges  an  end  to  the  delay 
in  implementing  provisions  enacted  last 
year  authorizing  sales  of  government-guar- 
anteed securities  backed  by  pools  of  mort- 
gages.  This  will  provide  lending  institu- 
tions with  additional  financing  for  their 
operations  and  produce  an  attractive  in- 
vestment alternative  to  other  long-term 
investors.   (2)  It  suggests  a  strengthening 
of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  as  a  backstop  for  savings  and  loan 
associations.   (3)  It  recommends  direct 
federal  financial  support  to  provide  sub- 
sidies needed  by  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  for  decent  housing  and  to  enable 
the  government  to  lend  the  necessary  mort- 
gage credit  for  financing  production  of 
all  housing  units  for  which  subsidies  have 
been  appropriated,  whenever  the  supply  of 
credit  from  private  lenders  is  inadequate. 

Regarding  the  FHA-VA  programs,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  permanent  abolition  of 
the  statutory  interest  ceiling  on  FHA-VA 
mortgages,  and  establishment  of  a  new  two- 
part  system  for  a  three-year  trial  period. 
Under  this  system,  FHA-VA  mortgages  could 
be  originated  either  (1)  at  an  unregulated 
interest  rate,  provided  no  discount  points 
are  charged  or  collected  by  the  lender  or 
mortgage  originator;  or  (2)  at  a  ceiling 
rate  set  by  the  HUD  Secretary  and  VA  Ad- 
ministrator, with  no  restrictions  on  dis- 
count points.   The  ceiling  would  be  reviewed 
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at  least  once  in  every  three-month  period. 
(SD) 


120.   MORTGAGE  LOAN  GROSS  FLOWS 

(a)  Arnold  H.  Diamond,  Roberta  V. 
McKay,  and  John  N.  Dickie.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Available  from  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402,  December,  1968,  157  pp. 
$1.25  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Office  of  Economic  and  Market  Analy- 
sis,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  need  for  data  con- 
cerning mortgage  loan  gross  flows  and  to 
provide  comprehensive  estimates  of  gross 
mortgage  lending  activity  for  the  six  prin- 
cipal mortgage  lending  groups  during  1950- 
1966.   The  researcher  states  that  economists 
know  less  about  the  mortgage  market  than 
about  other  segments  of  the  capital  market . 
No  present  system  exists  for  ascertaining, 
on  a  current  basis,  how  much  money  goes 
into  mortgages  on  different  types  of  proper- 
ty through  different  lending  sources.   At 
critical  points  in  credit  cycles,  analysts 
can  only  guess  whether  the  aggregate  vol- 
ume of  mortgage  lending  is  rising  or  falling. 
Due  to  the  lack  of  data  on  gross  flows, 
analysts  have  been  relying  on  "net  flows," 
data  which  show  changes  in  ownership  of 
mortgages  and  net  changes  in  aggregate 
amounts  outstanding  for  certain  mortgage 
loan  categories.   This,  however,  is  insuffi- 
cient.  With  re-use  of  loan  repayments  now 
accounting  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  employed  by  private  financial  insti- 
tutions to  acquire  mortgage  loans,  there 
can  no  longer  be  reliance  upon  net  charges 
of  outstanding  mortgage  loans  from  the  end 
of  one  period  to  the  end  of  the  next  period 
as  a  barometer  of  mortgage  market  activity. 

The  book  traces  past  efforts  to  chart  gross 
flows,  and  reports  on  recent  cooperation 
among  federal  agencies  and  major  lender 
groups  to  establish  a  monthly  collection 
of  statistics  on  gross  mortgage  lending 
by  eight  lender  groups.   This  cooperative 
effort  is  guided  by  a  Technical  Committee 
on  Mortgage  Credit  Statistics,  organized 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.   Also  included 
in  the  book  are  over  50  tables  showing 
mortgage  gross  flows  broken  down  by  many 
categories  for  the  1950-1966  period.   These 


tables  are  intended  as  background  material 
for  comparison  when  the  forthcoming  mort- 
gage lending  reporting  system  becomes 
effective. 

Findings.   Among  the  findings,  this  book 
shows  that  acquisitions  of  loans  by  the 
six  major  investor  groups  on  one-to-four 
family  nonfarm  homes  grew  from  $16.4 
billion  in  1950  to  $44.3  billion  in  1966. 
Multifamily  mortgage  loan  acquisitions 
grew  from  $3.2  billion  to  $7.7  billion  in 
the  period.   In  contrast,  their  acquisi- 
tions of  mortgage  loans  on  nonresidential 
properties  advanced  from  $1.8  billion  in 
1950  to  $15.4  billion  in  1966.   (HUD) 


121.   PERSPECTIVES  ON  HOUSING  IN  A 
DEVELOPING  COMMUNITY 

(a)  George  A.  Hinds.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Center  for  Urban  Studies, 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
Circle,  Box  4348,  Chicago,  111. 
60680,  September,  1968,  173  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  University 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  Center 
for  Urban  Studies,  under  contract 
with  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  examines  the  history 
and  current  status  of  prefabricated  housing 
technology  and  its  potential  value  in  com- 
munities needing  low-cost,  mass-produced 
housing.   Housing  choice  is  usually  minimal 
in  low-income,  inner-city  communities. 
While  those  people  with  sufficient  incomes 
are  free  to  choose  the  housing  best  suited 
to  their  needs,  residents  of  low-income 
communities,  particularly  those  containing 
racial  minorities,  have  to  take  what  housing 
is  available,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
it  is  appropriate  to  their  needs.   The  ad- 
vent of  a  new,  low-cost  housing  technology 
seems  to  bring  with  it  an  unrealized  po- 
tential for  low-income  community  residents 
to  exercise  greater  housing  choice  through 
active  participation  in  design  and  con- 
struction. 

Method.   Community  workshop  sessions  were 
set  up  to  obtain  resident  housing  prefer- 
ence in  terms  of  design,  construction,  and 
basic  requirements  indispensable  to  the 
creation  of  a  good  residential  environment. 
This  was  done  on  the  assumption  that  active 
community  involvement  in  housing  problems 
is  appropriate,  timely,  and  most  relevant 
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when  it  happens  in  low-income  neighborhoods. 
The  results  of  the  workshop  sessions  are 
evaluated  and  presented  in  the  form  of  ver- 
bal summaries,  charts,  and  explanatory 
diagrams.   (AL) 


dangerous  uncontrolled  street  crossings  lie 
upon  major  pedestrian  routes  between  the 
site  and  vital  facilities;  and  (7)  that  no 
cemetery  be  visible  from  the  windows  of  the 
buildings  to  be  placed  on  the  site.   (AL) 


122.   LOCATIONAL  CRITERIA  FOR  HOUSING  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Philadelphia  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, 13th  Floor,  City  Hall  Annex, 
S.  E.  Corner  Juniper  and  Filbert  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.   19107,  December, 
1968,  8  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Philadelphia  City  Planning  Commission, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  suitable  criteria  for 
locating  housing  for  the  elderly  which 
adequately  fulfills  physical  requirements 
arising  from  their  particular  biological, 
spiritual,  and  social  needs.   The  study  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  elderly,  in 
addition  to  being  confronted  by  problems 
common  to  everyone,  must  face  practical  and 
psychological  difficulties  brought  on  by 
their  advanced  age.   These  include  a  de- 
cline in  health,  deterioration  of  senses, 
loss  of  physical  strength,  reduced  wealth, 
loss  of  spouse  and  friends,  and  restricted 
physical  mobility.   Decisions  to  locate 
housing  for  the  elderly  must  attempt  to 
minimize  these  problems. 


Method. 


Based  upon  literature  review,  inter- 


views with  the  elderly,  and  a  survey  of 
administrators  of  and  consultants  to  housing 
for  the  elderly,  the  findings  are  used  to 
analyze,  compare,  and  select  the  necessary 
facility  requirements  and  appropriate  dis- 
tances of  these  facilities  from  the  home  for 
effectively  fulfilling  the  needs  of  the 
elderly. 

Findings.   It  is  recommended  that  the  fol- 
lowing factors  be  considered  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  housing  site  for  the  elderly:   (1) 
that  it  be  near  a  center  of  community  activ- 
ity; (2)  that  it  be  in  an  area  of  relatively 
flat  terrain;  (3)  that  it  be  within  a  defined 
critical  distance  of  six  important  service 
facilities  (supermarket,  public  transit  stop, 
house  of  worship,  medical  facilities,  drug 
store,  and  laundry);  (4)  that  it  be  as  close 
as  possible  to  any  existing  or  proposed 
social  service  center  for  the  elderly;  (5) 
that  a  playground  for  children  not  be  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  site;  (6)  that  no 


123.   SOURCEBOOK  ON  HOUSING  IN  CANADA 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Canadian  Welfare  Council,  55 
Parkdale  Ave.,  Ottawa  3,  Canada, 
March,  1968,  53pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  The  Canadian  Welfare 
Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report,  a  summary  of  selected 
papers  submitted  to  the  first  Federal-Provin- 
cial Conference  on  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment held  in  December,  1967,  is  designed 
to  promote  wider  understanding  and  continu- 
ing examination  of  the  issues  relating  to 
housing  and  urban  development  in  Canada.   The 
following  issues  are  considered:   (1)  prob- 
lems of  urban  development;  (2)  privately 
initiated  housing;  (3)  approaches  and  prior- 
ities in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  hous- 
ing and  urban  development;  (4)  the  present 
housing  situation  and  future  prospects;  (5) 
variations  in  housing  condition;  and  (6) 
evolution  of  the  federal  government's  par- 
ticipation in  housing  and  urban  development. 
(AL) 


124.   THE  COMMISSIONERS  HANDBOOK 

(a)  Louise  N.  Bell.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials,  2600  Virginia 
Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20037, 
1968,  73  pp.   +  appendix.   $5.00  per 
copy.   (c)  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  introduce  new  housing  or  re- 
newal commissioners  to  their  responsibili- 
ties as  policy-makers  and  to  the  housing  and 
renewal  programs  which  they  serve.   This 
publication  is  designed  to  make  the  role  of 
a  commissioner  clear  and  to  sort  out  the 
various  types  of  federal  housing  and  renewal 
assistance  available. 

The  commissioner's  role  in  regard  to  housing 
and  renewal  is  investigated  from  three  stand- 
points:  (1)  the  role  of  the  commissioner 
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in  relationship  to  his  local  authority  or 
agency  and  community;  (2)  evolution  of  the 
housing  and  renewal  programs  over  the  years; 
and  (3)  the  commissioner's  responsibilities 
in  carrying  out  the  housing  and  renewal  pro- 
grams.  (MP) 


125.   HOUSING  OCCUPIED  BY  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 

(a)  George  Sternlieb.  (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Rutgers  University,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Ford  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  study,  the  researcher  will 
examine  housing  occupied  by  welfare  recip- 
ients.  Data  will  be  provided  on  rents  paid 
by  welfare  clients  as  compared  with  rents 
paid  by  families  not  on  welfare;  the  nature 
of  housing  in  terms  of  space,  building  qual- 
ity and  condition,  plumbing,  heat,  and  other 
services;  and  the  attitudes  of  welfare  ten- 
ants toward  housing.   It  is  anticipated  that 
the  findings  of  this  study  will  be  useful 
to  the  government  in  resolving  such  major 
policy  questions  as:  what  does  the  welfare 
dollar  buy;  how  are  housing  expenditures  re- 
lated to  expenditures  for  food,  clothing, 
and  other  necessities;  and  are  there  any 
alternatives  to  existing  arrangements. 

Previous  Research.   The  Tenement  Landlord. 
(SD) 


•  EDUCATION 


126.   ACHIEVING  NATIONWIDE  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCELLENCE 

(a)  Leon  H.  Keyserling.  (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Conference  on  Economic  Progress, 
1001  Connecticut  Ave. ,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20036,  92  pp.  $1.00 
per  single  copy;  special  rates  on 
quantity  orders.  (c)  Conference  on 
Economic  Progress.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  develop  a  ten-year  program  of 
education  in  order  to  achieve,  by  1977,  an 
average  level  of  public-school  performance 
in  every  state,  equal  at  least  to  a  nation- 
wide minimum  standard  of  equalized  excellence. 
The  importance  of  improving  performance  of 
the  schools  is  demonstrated  in  the  correla- 
tion existing  between  deficient  education 
and  poverty,  unemployment,  reduced  earning 
power  in  later  years,  and  social  aberration. 


Goals  for  1977,  as  set  forth  here,  are:   (1) 
Per-pupil  outlays  for  all  purposes  related 
to  public  school  in  every  region  and  state 
should  increase  from  $660  in  1967  to  $1,534 
in  1977.   (2)  The  qualified-teacher  shortage 
existing  in  many  areas  should  be  reduced. 
An  increase  of  classroom  teachers  from 
1,788,000  in  1967  to  2,286,000  in  1977  is 
recommended.   (3)  Teachers'  salaries  in  pub- 
lic schools,  measured  in  1967  dollars,  should 
rise  from  a  nationwide  average  of  $6,830  in 
1967  to  at  least  $10,711  in  1977  in  every 
region  and  state.   (4)  Nonteacher  instruc- 
tional staff  should  rise  from  188,000  to 
1,523,000,  1,100,000  representing  not  fully 
credited  assisting  teachers,  and  the  balance 
representing  principals,  supervisors,  librar- 
ians, guidance  and  psychological  personnel. 
(5)  Noninstructional  current  outlays  should 
be  increased  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  plant,  salaries  of  noninstructional  per- 
sonnel, and  programs  for  summer  schools, 
adult  education,  and  school  lunches.   (6) 
Classrooms  should  be  increased  from  1,653,455 
in  1967  to  2,285,000  in  1977  to  attain  a  1 
to  20  teacher-student  ratio.   (7)  Enrollment, 
from  grade  K  through  12,  should  include  every 
child  aged  5-17  not  served  by  private  schools, 
to  achieve  100  percent  participation  of  the 
public-school  population  by  1977.   Today, 
nonparticipation  is  9  percent  in  one  region 
and  even  higher  in  some  states.   (8)  Total 
nationwide  outlays  for  public  schools  should 
rise  from  $28.3  billion  in  1967  to  $70.1 
billion  in  1977,  an  average  annual  rate  of 
increase  of  9.5  percent. 

Included  with  the  study  are  tabulations  of 
data  and  projected  goals  dealing  with  edu- 
cation, income,  employment,  teacher  salaries, 
teacher  demand,  per  pupil  costs,  U.  S.  eco- 
nomic growth  rates  and  classroom  construction. 
Many  of  the  goals  and  problems  are  examined 
region  by  region  within  the  United  States. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  is  made  in  the  con- 
text of  the  national  economy.   The  study 
maintains  that  national  education  needs  can 
be  met  without  higher  federal  taxation;  that 
neither  deficiency  in  national  economic 
growth,  nor  inflation,  should  be  a  cause  for 
short-changing  national  priorities,  of  which 
public  education  is  foremost  on  the  domestic 
scene.  Achieving  adequate  education  is  a 
moral  issue,  since  it  involves  the  highest 
values  of  the  nation  and  all  it  stands  for, 
represented  in  developing  the  young,  who 
are  the  nation's  greatest  asset.   (BK) 
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127.   RECONNECTION  FOR  LEARNING 

(a)  McGeorge  Bundy,  Chairman,  Alfred 
A.  Giardino,  Francis  Keppel,  Antonia 
Pantoja,  Mitchell  Svirdoff,  and 
Bennetta  B.  Washington.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  a  reprint  of  the  report  of 
the  Mayor's  Advisory  Panel  on  De- 
centralization of  the  New  York  City 
Schools,  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
Publishers,  111  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10003,  1969,  124  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   LC  67-31520.   (c) 
Mayor's  Advisory  Panel  on  Decentrali- 
zation of  the  New  York  City  Schools, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  the  creation  and  re- 
development of  educational  policy  and  ad- 
ministrative units  within  the  city  school 
district  of  New  York  City.   Such  a  plan 
is  needed  so  that  adequate  authority  exists 
to  foster  greater  community  initiative  and 
participation  in  the  development  of  edu- 
cation policy  for  the  public  schools  and 
to  achieve  greater  flexibility  in  school 
administration.   The  need  for  educational 
policy  changes  arises  from  the  general 
consensus  that  by  the  standard  of  its 
effect  on  individual  children,  the  system 
of  public  education  in  New  York  City  is 
failing,  because  vast  numbers,  if  not  the 
majority  of  the  pupils,  are  not  learning 
adequately.   This  is  revealed  by  a  variety 
of  achievement  tests  measuring  and  com- 
paring pupil  performance  in  several  learn- 
ing areas  with  New  York  State  and  national 
norms.   The  problem  is  especially  acute 
and  most  evident  in  those  parts  of  the 
city  that  need  education  most  desperately — 
the  low- income  neighborhoods  where  the 
residents  usually  have  little  choice  but 
the  public  schools  for  their  children's 
education.   Administratively,  the  bulk  and 
vast  complexity  of  the  educational  system 
have  gravely  weakened  the  ability  to  act 
of  teachers,  parents,  supervisors,  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  local  school  boards. 
The  result  is  a  system  which  fails  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  urban  so- 
ciety with  its  diversity  of  peoples  and 
cultures. 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  stated  purpose, 
the  report  first  looks  at  the  current  con- 
dition of  education  in  New  York  City, 
viewing  it  especially  from  the  vantage 
point  of  those  groups  and  parties  having 


a  stake  in  the  fate  of  the  system.   Next, 
the  report  proposes  a  framework  for  change 
to  accomplish  decentralization  by  adoption 
of  a  community  school  system.   Implementa- 
tion procedures;  costs  and  fiscal  aspects 
of  decentralization;  and  personnel  policies 
are  discussed  in  light  of  the  proposed 
framework  for  change.   Finally,  a  number 
of  concerns  are  reviewed  which  might  spring 
from  uncertainties  about  proposed  changes 
in  the  system.   These  are:   (1)  adequate 
citizen  participation;  (2)  fears  of  pro- 
vincialism; (3)  community-professional 
relations;  (4)  political  responsibility 
for  education;  and  (5)  racial  integration. 

The  thrust  of  the  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  public  school  system  aims 
at  reorganizing  the  system  into  a  Community 
School  System,  consisting  of  a  federation 
of  largely  autonomous  school  districts  and 
a  central  education  agency.   Other  recom- 
mendations deal  largely  with  the  organiza- 
tional and  structural  details  of  a  Communi- 
ty School  System.   (AL) 


128.   OUR  CHILDREN'S  BURDEN:   STUDIES  OF 
DESEGREGATION  IN  NINE  AMERICAN 
COMMUNITIES 

(a)  Raymond  W.  Mack  (ed.).   (b) 
Completed.   Published  under  the 
above  title  by  Random  House,  457 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10022, 
1968,  473  pp.   $8.95  per  copy.   (c) 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  essays  in  this  volume  sum- 
marize and  interpret  observations  of  nine 
communities  grappling  with  the  problem  of 
desegregation  of  schools.   These  case 
studies  were  undertaken  to  supplement  the 
massive  statistical  survey  of  the  same 
area  designed  and  administered  by  James 
S.  Coleman  and  Ernest  Q.  Campbell  (Equali- 
ty of  Educational  Opportunity,  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1966). 

Method.   The  editor  selected  the  communi- 
ties to  be  studied,  wrote  a  set  of  field 
research  instructions,  and  drafted  an 
outline  of  what  should  be  reported  in  each 
chapter.   The  field  research  was  done  by 
nine  social  scientists  and  two  writers: 
Troy  Duster  wrote  on  Riverside,  California; 
Michael  Aiken  and  N.  J.  Demerath,  III  on 
River  City  and  Bayou  County,  Mississippi; 
Ruth  P.  Simms  on  Savannah,  Georgia;  Herbert 
R.  Barringer  on  Newark,  Delaware;  Rosalind 
J.  Dworkin  on  Hempstead,  New  York;  John  Pease 
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on  Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  Charles  and  Bonnie 
Remsberg  on  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Anthony 
Gary  Dworkin  on  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Findings.   Using  the  information  from 
Coleman's  nationwide  sample  survey  to  pro- 
vide a  context  for  the  analysis  of  their 
own  case  studies,  the  researchers  found 
five  general  trends  in  educational  de- 
segregation:  (1)  Small  towns  and  medium- 
sized  cities,  north  and  south,  are  de- 
segregating their  schools,  at  least  to  a 
token  extent.   (2)  Huge  metropolitan  areas, 
north  and  south,  are  resegregating  their 
schools;  the  trend  is  to  more  rather  than 
fewer  segregated  educational  facilities. 
(3)  Negro  parents  have  defined  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  as  the  route  to  the 
achievement  of  a  better  life  for  their 
children;  Negroes  equate  desegregated  edu- 
cation with  improved  education,  and  see 
both  as  providing  access  to  the  American 
dream  of  economic  prosperity  coupled  with 
respect  for  one's  personal  worth.   (4) 
Social  organization  is  a  critical  variable 
for  understanding  the  amount  of  desegrega- 
tion in  a  community;  protest  pays.   (5) 
Americans  are  asking  their  children  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  difficult  social 
process  of  desegregation.   (HBK) 


129.   THE  POLITICS  OF  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 

(a)  Robert  L.  Crain.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Aldine  Publishing  Co.,  320  W. 
Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111.   60606, 
1968,  372  pp.   $7.95  per  copy. 
LC  67-27390.   (c)  National  Opinion 
Research  Center,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  political  process 
by  which  school  systems  desegregate.   Using 
comparisons  drawn  from  15  case  studies  of 
northern  and  southern  cities,  the  author 
seeks  a  complete  explanation  of  desegrega- 
tion decisions  by  examining  their  proximate 
causes  and  locating  their  roots  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  structure 
of  the  community.   The  first  part  of  the 
book  documents  the  way  in  which  eight  north- 
ern big  city  school  systems  met  community 
demands  to  reduce  de  facto  segregation. 
Part  II  explains  the  differences  in  these 
reactions.   In  Part  III,  the  book  focuses 
on  desegregation  in  the  South  and  details 


the  causes  of  violence  in  New  Orleans. 
The  situation  there  is  contrasted  with 
six  peacefully  desegregated  southern 
cities.   Part  IV  is  a  general  consideration 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  and  its 
effects  on  school  desegregation  in  the 
cities  studied.   Part  V,  the  concluding 
section,  considers  the  implications  of 
this  research  both  for  the  future  of  school 
desegregation  and  for  other  studies  of  com- 
munity politics. 

The  investigator  examines  the  variables 
involved  in  a  school  board  decision  and  the 
kinds  of  groups  involved  in  a  desegregation 
decision:   what  sort  of  groups  there  are; 
how  well  organized  they  are;  what  resources 
they  have  available  with  which  to  exert 
pressure  on  the  school  board;  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  school  board  members, 
themselves — their  personal  beliefs,  whether 
they  are,  themselves,  political  figures, 
or  whether  they  are  appointed  by  some 
political  official. 

Findings.   (1)  In  both  the  North  and  the 
South,  the  primary  goal  of  civil  rights 
organizations  is  to  persuade  the  local 
school  board  to  make  the  strongest  possible 
commitment  to  the  concept  of  racial  equality. 
In  both  the  North  and  the  South,  a  school 
board  can  demonstrate  this  commitment  with- 
out desegregating  every  school.   (2)  The 
school  integration  decision  is  not  a  com- 
plex, bargaining  arrangement.   Rather, 
school  board  members  first  respond  to  their 
own  predispositions  about  civil  rights. 
Liberal  boards  tend  to  integrate;  conserva-* 
tive  boards  do  not.   (3)  The  school  board 
sets  policy  for  the  school  system  more 
than  the  superintendent,  contrary  to  popu- 
lar belief.   (4)  Politically  appointed 
school  board  members  are  more  conservative 
on  racial  matters  than  are  elected  members. 
(5)  The  level  of  internal  conflict  within 
the  school  board  partially  determines  to 
what  extent  the  school  board  will  go  to 
satisfy  civil  rights  organizations.   (6) 
Predictably,  the  composition  of  the  school 
board  reflects  the  political  style  of  the 
city.   But  surprisingly,  the  key  decisions 
are  not  usually  made  by  a  small  bloc  of 
a  few  men  organized  into  a  power  elite, 
though  the  civic  elite  does  exercise  an 
indirect  influence  on  establishing  the 
political  style  of  the  city  and  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  appointment  of  school 
board  members.   (7)  The  higher  the  social 
status  of  the  community,  the  more  prone  it 
is  to  controversy.   High  status  communities 
pour  more  energy  into  decision  making,  and 
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this  greater  participation  encourages  con- 
flict and  provides  support  for  extremist 
positions.   (8)  Related  to  social  status 
is  the  level  of  political  party  organiza- 
tion.  High  status  cities  tend  to  have 
weaker  political  parties.   This  tends  to 
magnify  the  effect  of  citizen  participation 
because  the  elected  official  is  not  in- 
sulated from  the  voter.   (MP) 


130.   NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  THE  POLITICS  OF 
SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 

(a)  David  Rogers,  Faith  Kortheuer, 
and  Roslyn  Menzel.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  an  abridgement  to  an  earlier 
study,  Obstacles  to  School  Integra- 
tion in  New  York  City,  by  the  same 
authors.   Published  by  the  Center  for 
Urban  Education,  105  Madison  Ave. , 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10016,  273  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Center  for  Urban 
Education.   (d)  13:2-25. 

Problem.   To  study  the  political  obstacles 
to  desegregation  of  schools  in  New  York 
City.   While  New  York  City's  problems  are 
considered  by  some  to  be  unique,  the  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  interpret  them  in  terms 
of  political  and  social  forces  that  operate 
in  varying  degrees  in  other  cities  as  well. 

Data  for  the  study  were  collected  from 
May,  1963  through  June,  1964.   This  time 
period  coincided  with  an  upsurge  in  mili- 
tancy of  civil  rights  groups  and  with  a 
request  from  the  state  education  commission 
that  all  local  school  boards  report  on 
their  plans  for  increasing  the  amount  of 
racial  balance  in  their  schools.   Sources 
of  data  included  interviews,  observation 
meetings  and  hearings,  mass  media  coverage 
of  events,  newsletters  and  other  documents 
put  out  by  interested  groups,  and  various 
studies  done  by  and  for  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  New  York  City. 

Findings.   Meaningful  innovation  and  reform 
in  the  New  York  City  school  system  has  not 
occurred  in  the  last  decade  and  perhaps 
longer.   The  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, like  its  counterparts  in  other 
cities,  has  been  caught  in  a  cross-pressure 
situation  between  civil  rights  groups  which 
have  protested  that  it  wasn't  moving  fast 
enough,  and  white  neighborhood  school 
groups  which  claimed  that  it  was  moving 
much  too  fast.   The  authors  suggest  a  wide 
range  of  interrelated  conditions  that  have 


contributed  to  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation's inaction,  and  group  them  under 
these  five  general  headings:   (1)  interest 
group  alignments  and  politics;  (2)  the 
administrative  structure,  codes,  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Education;  (3)  the 
structure  of  New  York  City  government;  (4) 
the  reciprocal  relations  and  patterns  of 
influence  and  communication  among  the  above 
three  interests;  and  (5)  situational  factors 
such  as  demographic  and  housing  patterns, 
scarcities  of  funds,  school  space,  and 
staff,  and  state  education  laws.   (MP) 


131.   COLLEGES  &  UNIVERSITIES  AS  AGENTS 
OF  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

(a)  W.  John  Minter  and  Ian  Thompson 
(eds.).   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  as  a  collection 
of  papers  of  the  Tenth  Annual  College 
Self-Study  Institute  by  the  Center 
for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher 
Education,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley)  and  the  Western  Interstate 
Commission  for  Higher  Education, 
University  East  Campus,  Boulder,  Colo. 
80302,  November,  1968,  128  pp.   $3.50 
per  copy.   (c)  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley),  Center  for  Research 
and  Development  in  Higher  Education, 
and  Western  Interstate  Commission  for 
Higher  Education.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  collection  of  papers, 
prepared  for  the  Tenth  Annual  College  Self- 
Study  Institute,  six  leading  university 
educators  attempt  to  ascertain  the  univer- 
sity's proper  role  in  society.   T.  R. 
McConnell,  Professor  of  Higher  Education, 
University  of  California  (Berkeley) ,  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  conference  theme 
in  a  paper  titled  "Colleges  and  Universities 
as  Agents  of  Social  Change:   An  Introduc- 
tion." He  notes  that  the  relationship 
between  the  university  and  its  environment 
is  now  so  intimate  that  the  university  may 
be  in  danger  of  losing  its  essential  char- 
acter and  of  becoming  the  pawn  in  a  bitter 
struggle  for  power  among  social,  economic, 
and  political  forces  which  would  capture 
and  use  it  to  their  own  ends.   This  does 
not  mean  that  the  university  should  look 
inward,  that  its  teaching  and  research 
should  be  irrelevant  to  the  social  prob- 
lems, dislocations,  conflicts  and  confusions 
of  the  world  around  it.   But  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  university 
qua  university  should  mount  a  direct  campaign 
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to  change  the  social  order.   The  institu- 
tion work  indirectly  by  making  the  re- 
sults of  scholarship  and  research  freely 
available  to  individuals  and  organizations 
engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of  social,  cul- 
tural, economic,  and  political  activities. 
The  university  will  change  society  through 
individuals  rather  than  through  corporate 
action.   It  is  essential  that  intellectual 
freedom  be  maintained.   If  the  intellectu- 
ally free  university  disappears,  the  free 
society  will  likewise  perish. 

In  the  second  paper,  Harris  L.  Wofford,  Jr., 
President,  State  University  College  (Old 
Westbury) ,  states  that  universities  are 
quietly  but  deeply  involved  in  politics. 
Through  research  and  recruitment,  they 
have  supported  America's  world  policies 
and  military  efforts.   But  the  universities 
often  pretend  not  to  be  agents  of  social 
change.   This  official  doctrine  of  politi- 
cal neutrality  is  wrong  because  it  is  cor- 
rupting, cowardly,  and  untrue. 

Roger  W.  Heyns,  Chancellor,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley) ,  does  not  believe 
the  university,  formally  as  an  institution, 
should  take  stands  on  noneducational  matters, 
If  the  academic  community  chooses  to  use 
the  university  as  a  base  of  political  ac- 
tion, the  university  becomes  a  piece  of  po- 
litical real  estate.   It  will  follow  that 
others  outside  the  university  will  then 
regard  its  control  and  management  as  im- 
portant for  goals  which  they  select.   There 
has  been  a  struggle  for  control  of  the  uni- 
versity rather  than  a  passion  for  morality. 

Eldon  L.  Johnson,  Vice-President,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  (Urbana-Champaign) ,  in- 
quires how  the  university  can  retain  the 
freedom  it  requires  from  a  society  it  crit- 
icizes; how  it  can  retain  its  competence 
and  capacity  to  affect  the  course  of  so- 
ciety without  incurring  hostility  from  a 
society  content  with  its  course.   Johnson 
offers  guidelines  designed  to  strike  a 
balance.   He  sees  as  necessary  the  collabo- 
ration of  a  responsible  but  responsive  uni- 
versity and  a  tolerant  society. 

Algo  D.  Henderson,  Research  Educator,  Uni- 
versity of  California  (Berkeley) ,  feels 
that  all  individuals  and  groups  of  indi- 
viduals within  an  institution  should  be 
free  to  speak,  write,  and  act  in  relation 
to  social  action.   When  the  institution 
as  such  takes  a  position,  as  it  occasion- 
ally should,  this  should  be  the  result  of 
a  consensus.   It  is  essential  to  have  a 
mechanism  by  which  the  views  of  individuals 


and  minority  groups  can  become  the  subject 
of  serious  consideration.   Many  presidents 
and  deans  are  unnecessarily  timid  about 
taking  clear  cut  positions  on  controversial 
social  issues.   The  progressive,  creative 
institution  attracts  interest  and  wins 
friends  and  fresh  support. 

In  the  last  paper,  Kenneth  E.  Boulding, 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Col- 
orado, discusses  the  university  as  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  unit.   He  sees  the  univer- 
sity as  an  institution  of  increasing  im- 
portance in  society,  but  to  some  degree, 
one  in  continual  crisis.   This  he  attributes 
in  part  to  sheer  growth — the  decision- 
making processes  appropriate  in  small  in- 
stitutions are  inappropriate  in  large  ones — 
and  in  part  to  the  reluctance  of  faculties 
to  change.   However,  if  the  universities 
do  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  modern  world 
they  will  rapidly  run  into  new  institutions 
which  will  provide  them  with  stiff  compe- 
tition. 

Also  included  in  this  volume  are  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  colloquium  held  during  the 
Institute,  and  a  bibliography  of  materials 
relevant  to  the  conference  theme.   (MP  and  JS) 


132.   PRIVATE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR 
STUDENTS:   LIMITED  OBJECTIVES,  UN- 
LIMITED OPPORTUNITIES 

(a)  Harvey  Belitsky.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  by  Schenkman  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02138,  1969,  153  pp.  +  appendices. 
$7.95  per  copy.   LC  71-77383.   (c) 
The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Em- 
ployment Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  how  private  voca- 
tional schools  could  be  widely  utilized 
to  train  "disadvantaged"  students  for  em- 
ployment, and  serve  as  an  effective  and 
timesaving  substitute  for  on-the-job  train- 
ing.  The  book  examines  the  special  capa- 
bilities of  private  vocational  schools  to 
train  persons  for  direct  employment.   The 
graduates  of  these  schools  are  placed  in 
positions  which  may  offer  room  for  advance- 
ment through  either  internal  promotions 
or  further  institutional  training  and  edu- 
cation on  a  part-time  basis. 

A  basic  mutuality  of  interest  exists  be- 
tween profit-seeking  vocational  schools 
and  their  students.   The  schools,  respond- 
ing to  the  incentives  normally  associated 
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with  the  production  of  goods  and  services, 
provide  their  students  with  a  training  that 
is  highly  practical  and  job  oriented.   This 
training  serves  as  an  incentive  to  many 
students — including  the  disadvantaged — who 
are  likely  to  be  motivated  by  instruction 
that  has  a  direct  connection  with  the  ulti- 
mate requirements  of  a  job. 

Findings.   The  investigator  makes  these 
recommendations:   (1)  State  departments 
of  education  should  encourage  local  school 
systems  to  undertake  joint  ventures  with 
private  vocational  schools.   (2)  Greater 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  needs, 
aspirations,  and  capacities  of  public  school 
students  who  fail  to  receive  counseling  or 
are  miscounseled  by  parents  and  others. 
(3)  The  growing  societal  concern  for  max- 
imizing educational  attainments  and  occupa- 
tional potentials  could  be  demonstrated 
by  greatly  liberalizing  the  student  loan 
insurance  program.   (4)  Except  for  voca- 
tional education  curricula  that  are  "tra- 
ditional" or  easily  incorporated,  the 
public  schools  should  concentrate  on  im- 
proving general  education  for  all  students 
and  always  maintaining  it  at  the  highest 
possible  level.   (5)  Private  vocational 
schools  should  raise  the  levels  of  sophis- 
tication in  many  of  their  courses.   (6) 
Voluntary  accreditation  of  private  voca- 
tional schools  should  be  encouraged.   (7) 
Private  vocational  schools  should  expand 
their  enrollments  to  allow  for  increased 
training  of  disadvantaged  persons.   (8) 
The  flexible  operations  of  the  private 
schools  should  be  more  fully  exploited.   (9) 
Frequent  starting  dates  and  the  enrollment 
of  individual  persons  (in  contrast  to  a 
full  class)  can  help  to  stem  the  sense  of 
futility  that  engulfs  many  unemployed  per- 
sons.  (10)  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
should  furnish  biannually  a  national  di- 
rectory of  private  vocational  schools. 
(MP) 


133.   EVALUATION  STUDY  OF  THE  EVANSTON, 

ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  INTEGRATION  PROGRAM 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  In  process. 

(c)  Cook  County  Community  Consoli- 
dated School  District  Number  65, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  is  an  evaluation 
by  professionals  of  Evanston' s  integration 


program  and  its  results  in  terms  of 
the  effects  on  the  scholastic  perfor- 
mance of  white  and  Negro  students  and 
its  influence  on  the  attitudes  of  stu- 
dents, parents,  teachers,  and  others 
affected  by  the  change. 

In  September  of  1969,  Evanston,  a  pre- 
dominantly middle-class  suburb  of 
Chicago  with  a  population  of  nearly 
90,000,  began  the  third  year  of  its 
plan  for  total  integration  of  its 
schools.   Attendance  districts  were 
redrawn  and  arrangements  made  to  bus 
about  one-third  of  the  Negro  pupils 
from  inner  city  schools  to  outlying  dis- 
tricts.  As  a  result,  Negro  enrollment  in 
the  city's  20  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  now  ranges  from  11  to  32  percent. 
Community  support  has  been  good,  and  no 
serious  difficulties  are  anticipated. 

The  outcome  of  the  program  and  its  effect 
on  both  the  children  and  the  community 
are  of  interest  not  only  to  Evanston,  but 
also  to  other  cities  trying  to  achieve 
racial  balance  in  their  schools. 

A  longitudinal  study,  with  periodic  re- 
testing,  to  be  conducted  over  a  three- 
year  period,  is  underway.   Semi-annual 
reports  of  findings  will  be  made  and  a 
final  report  prepared  for  wide  distribu- 
tion. 


Method. 


Baseline  data  on  student  achieve- 


ment and  aptitudes  have  been  collected  in 
cooperation  with  the  Educational  Testing 
Service,  and  information  on  student  atti- 
tudes obtained  with  the  collaboration  of 
a  psychologist  from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity.  (DAH) 


134.   BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  SIMULATIONS:   SOCIAL 
SYSTEMS  AND  EDUCATION 

(a)  Roland  Werner  and  Joan  T.  Werner. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  Western  Behavior- 
al Sciences  Institute,  1150  Silverado, 
La  Jolla,  Calif.   92037,  January,  1969, 
178  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Western  Behavioral  Sciences  Institute, 
under  contract  with  U.  S.  Department 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Education.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   The  selections  in  this  unannotated 
bibliography  emphasize  the  development  of 
social  systems  simulations  and  models,  the 
uses  of  such  simulations  in  the  classroom, 
and  the  application  of  simulations  as  aids 
to  educational  planning  and  administration. 
Not  included  are  references  to  general  sys- 
tems, mathematical  models,  game  theory,  prob- 
lem solving,  artificial  intelligence,  per- 
ception, cognition,  man-made  interaction, 
programmed  instruction,  military  war  games, 
and  allied  topics. 

The  entries  were  chosen  from  a  search  of 
more  than  200  publications  over  the  period 
June,  1953-October,  1968.   (AL) 


criticism,  commentaries,  and  reports.   Recent 
issues  have  covered  academe's  encounter  with 
the  ghetto,  the  curricular  dilemmas  of  our 
community  colleges,  insights  into  the  radical 
student  position,  and  an  examination  of  a 
college  that  shed  its  traditional  Roman 
Catholicism. 

Edited  by  Peter  Schrag,  the  magazine  is  pub- 
lished six  times  a  year.   Approximately  80 
pp.   $8.50  per  year  in  the  U.  S. ;  $10.00 
elsewhere.   For  further  information  write: 
Change  Magazine,  59  E.  54th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10022.   (BK) 


•  HEALTH 


135.   CURRENT  INDEX  TO  JOURNALS  IN  EDUCATION 

This  new  monthly  publication  has  been  estab- 
lished to  provide  a  multi-disciplinary  index 
within  the  field  of  education.   Published  by 
CCM  Information  Sciences,  Inc.,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Educational  Resources  Informa- 
tion Center  (ERIC)  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  the  Current  Index  to  Journals  in 
Education  covers  more  than  200  education 
journals  and  selectively  indexes  additional 
periodicals  in  related  fields.   These  journals 
were  chosen  according  to  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  the  user  population  sponsored  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.   Recent  arti- 
cles are  collected  and  computer- indexed  by 
the  19  clearinghouses  that  comprise  the  ERIC 
network.   The  Current  Index  contains  a  main- 
entry  section,  author  and  subject  indexes, 
and  an  index  to  source  journals.   It  is 
cumulated  annually  and  semi-annually. 

Subscriptions  are  available  from  CCM  Infor- 
mation Sciences,  Inc.,  866  Third  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10022  at  the  following  rates: 
12  monthly  issues  -  $34.00;  12  monthly 
issues  and  cumulations  -  $64.00.   Cumulations 
may  be  ordered  separately:   annual  -  $24.50; 
semi-annual  -  $12.50;  annual  and  semi- 
annual -  $35.00.   (SD) 


136.   CHANGE  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  purpose  of  this  new  magazine  is  to  re- 
port and  interpret  current  events  and  changes 
in  higher  education.   It  originated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Union  for  Research  and 
Experimentation  in  Higher  Education,  and  is 
supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Esso  Education 
Foundation.   Change  is  not  a  scholarly  jour- 
nal, but  a  bimonthly  topical  magazine  of 


137.   SECRETARY'S  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOSPITAL  EFFECTIVENESS—REPORT 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  1968,  37  pp. 
$1.25  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Secretary's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Hospital  Effectiveness.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  indicates  actions  that 
might  be  taken  to  improve  performance  of 
health  service  involving  hospitals.   The 
investigators  examined:   (1)  ways  to  improve 
the  internal  efficiency  of  the  hospital  as  a 
functioning  mechanism;  (2)  the  extent  to 
which  the  hospital  should  serve  as  the  orga- 
nizing focus  of  a  new  and  more  effective 
system  for  the  delivery  of  health  care;  (3) 
the  community  mix  of  health  care  facilities; 
and  (4)  the  formula  for  reimbursement  to 
hospitals  and  other  health  care  institutions 
for  third-party  payers. 

Method.   Staff  members  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
professional  authorities  in  the  health  ser- 
vices and  related  fields  prepared  position 
papers  on  their  specialties  and  included 
recommendations  for  the  action  to  correct 
known  deficiencies  and  improve  performance. 
The  Advisory  Committee  then  examined  the 
facts,  conclusions,  and  proposals  presented 
in  the  position  papers  and  made  the  specific 
recommendations  presented  in  the  report. 

Findings.   The  Advisory  Committee  believes 
that  the  improvement  of  hospital  effective- 
ness is  dependent  upon  adoption  of  the 
following:   (1)  better  planning  for  health 
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facilities  and  services;  (2)  a  licensing  or 
franchisement  system  with  authority  to  effect 
needed  improvements  in  planning,  management, 
and  financing  performance  by  controlling 
the  flow  of  public  funds  to  health  facilities 
and  services;  (3)  improvements  in  the  inter- 
nal management  of  health  care  institutions, 
including  systematic  participation  in  man- 
agement by  physicians;  (4)  broader  benefits, 
guaranteed  coverage,  and  stronger  regula- 
tion of  carriers;  and  (5)  capital  financing 
and  reimbursement  methods  that  will  provide 
incentives  for  rational  use  and  efficient 
management  of  the  health  care  system  instead 
of  encouraging  over-use  and  inefficient 
management.   (AL) 


138.   INFANT,  PERINATAL,  MATERNAL,  AND 
CHILDHOOD  MORTALITY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(a)  Sam  Shapiro,  Edward  R.  Schliesinger , 
and  Robert  E.  L.  Nesbitt,  Jr.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  in  the  series,  Vital  and 
Health  Statistics  Monographs,  American 
Public  Health  Association,  by  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02139,  1968,  388  pp.  +  charts  and 
tables.   $7.95  per  copy.   LC  68-29183. 
(c)  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  present  and  analyze  infant, 
maternal,  and  childhood  mortality  statistics 
for  the  United  States.   During  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  these  rates 
decreased  sharply.   Decreases  in  the  mater- 
nal and  childhood  mortality  rates  slowed 
down  in  the  late  1950' s  while  the  infant 
mortality  rate  remained  relatively  static 
from  1955-1965.   Concern  about  the  lack  of 
significant  change  and  evidence  of  excep- 
tionally high  mortality  in  various  segments 
of  the  population  have  led  to  the  expansion 
of  governmental  programs  in  maternal  and 
child  health.   Information  for  1966  and  1967 
holds  out  the  hope  that  a  major  decrease  in 
infant  mortality  may  be  under  way.   The 
monograph  consists  of  four  major  sections. 
The  first  three  deal  with  infant  and  peri- 
natal mortality,  maternal  mortality,  and 
childhood  mortality.   In  each  section,  atten- 
tion is  first  focused  on  the  circumstances 
leading  to  the  current  situation  and  the 
extent  to  which  some  of  the  parameters  of 


infant,  maternal,  and  childhood  mortality 
have  altered  over  the  years.   Long-  and  short- 
term  trends,  as  well  as  the  basic  variables 
of  cause  of  death,  sex  of  child,  color,  and 
geography,  are  discussed.   In  the  case  of 
infant  mortality,  consideration  is  given  to 
additional  risk  factors,  such  as  age  of 
mother,  birth  order,  and  prior  pregnancy 
history  of  the  mother.   Other  components  of 
pregnancy  loss  and  damage  among  the  offspring 
are  also  discussed.   Most  of  the  information 
presented  is  derived  from  national  vital 
statistics;  it  has  been  supplemented  by 
published  and  unpublished  state  and  local 
data.   The  fourth  section  of  the  monograph 
is  devoted  to  a  review  of  health  services, 
medical  and  paramedical  manpower,  facilities, 
and  medical-care  costs  in  the  United  States, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  their  relation 
to  obstetrical  and  pediatric  services.   (HBK) 


139.   THE  POLITICS  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 

(a)  Robert  H.  Connery  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press,  440  West  110th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10025,  1968,  595  pp.   $10.00 
per  copy.   LC  68-28396.   (c)  Individ- 
ual research,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  To  demonstrate  the  effect  of 
fragmented  government  in  metropolitan  areas 
on  mental  health  programming;  (2)  to  indicate 
ways  of  overcoming  obstacles  that  fragmenta- 
tion presents  in  developing  new  mental  health 
programs;  and  (3)  to  show  the  range  of  po- 
litical and  administrative  accommodations 
that  might  be  made  to  assure  full  utiliza- 
tion of  community  resources  in  mental  health 
programming. 

As  a  result  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
and  Retardation  Act  of  1963,  the  federal 
government  is  becoming  heavily  involved  in 
mental  health  programs,  an  area  once  the 
exclusive  domain  of  the  states.   However, 
this  new  approach  continues  to  rely  on  local 
community  participation  as  well  as  that  of 
the  state.   Thus,  in  the  future,  government 
mental  health  programs  will  involve  federal, 
state,  and  local  political  agencies  as  well 
as  voluntary  ones.   Consequently,  sound 
intergovernmental  relations  in  planning  and 
operating  programs  becomes  a  major  objective. 

The  goal  of  continued  local  participation 
presents  difficulties  because  the  modern 
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metropolitan  area  is  not  a  legal  political 
entity  but  is  rather  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  cities,  counties,  villages,  and 
special  districts.   The  development  of  mental 
health  programs  will  depend  more  and  more 
upon  coordination  with  other  community  ser- 
vices which,  at  the  local  level,  may  be  pro- 
vided by  hundreds  of  different  school  dis- 
tricts, townships,  counties,  boroughs,  and 
municipalities.   This  study,  therefore, 
suggests  patterns  of  action  to  cope  with  the 
confusion  which  divided  responsibilities 
introduces  into  the  planning  and  operation 
of  mental  health  programs. 

In  addition,  the  investigators  consider  other 
problem  areas  that  are  likely  to  lead  to 
difficulties,  including  the  lack  of  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  "mental  health," 
disputes  about  the  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness, the  role  of  voluntary  enterprises,  the 
administrative  problems  of  following  federal 
guidelines,  the  difficulty  in  raising  local 
financing,  and  the  scarcity  of  manpower. 


The  book  is  divided  into  five  primary  sec- 
tions:  Part  I,  The  Scope  of  Community  Health 
Services;  Part  II,  The  Growth  of  Community 
Responsibility  for  Health  Services;  Part  III, 
Progress  Toward  Comprehensive  Health  Services; 
Part  IV,  Health  Status  Measurement  and  Goal 
Setting;  and  Part  V,  Health  Department  Man- 
agement.  All  aspects  of  the  provision  of 
community  health  services  are  discussed. 
(MP) 


141.   COMMUNITY  DYNAMICS  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 

(a)  Donald  C.  Klein.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016, 
1968,  224  pp.   $7.95  per  copy.   LC  68- 
8105.   (c)  National  Training  Labora- 
tories, Institute  for  Applied  Behav- 
ioral Science,  Center  for  Community 
Affairs.   (d)  None. 


Method.   The  main  study  is  based  on  intensive    Problem.   Examine  ways  in  which  the  corn- 


research  carried  out  in  six  metropolitan  cen- 
ters around  the  country.   (AL) 


140.   COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES 

(a)  Harold  Herman  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
McKay.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  the  Interna- 
tional City  Managers'  Association,  1140 
Connecticut  Ave. ,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20036,  1968,  252  pp.   $9.50  per 
copy.   LC  61-15342.   (c)  International 
City  Managers'  Association,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  special  responsi- 
bilities of  the  planner  in  the  health  field. 
Increasingly,  the  provision  of  community 
health  services  is  becoming  a  central  issue 
in  urban  life.   The  community  itself,  its 
citizens,  and  its  government  are  becoming 
greatly  involved  in  decision  making  about 
health  services.   A  new  public  attitude 
about  health  services  is  the  source  of  these 
changes.   Growing  appreciation  of  the  poten- 
tial of  the  health  sciences  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  brings  with  it  an  increasing 
demand  for  services  to  realize  that  poten- 
tial. 


munity  itself  can  be  the  source  of  mental 
health,  insuring  self-development,  safety, 
and  fulfillment  for  all  its  citizens.   The 
research  defines  community  as  "patterned 
interactions  within  a  domain  of  individuals 
seeking  to  achieve  security  and  physical 
safety,  to  derive  support  in  times  of 
stress,  and  to  gain  selfhood  and  signifi- 
cance throughout  the  life  cycle."  Primary 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  the  men- 
tal health  worker  in  fostering  the  processes 
that  are  the  foundation  of  community  ex- 
cellence.  While  mental  health  workers  can- 
not abdicate  their  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide specialized  diagnostic,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  services,  they  must  study 
the  community  for  three  reasons:   (1)  to 
understand  the  hazards  and  supports  afforded 
by  the  social  environment;  (2)  to  learn  to 
work  collaboratively  with  lay  and  profes- 
sional citizen  groups;  and  (3)  to  develop 
approaches  which  will  help  create  healthier 
communities  that  meet  human  needs  more  ade- 
quately and  will  avoid  inadvertent  dis- 
ruption of  community  life.   The  researcher 
discusses  such  topics  as  the  following: 
(1)  the  community  as  a  social  system;  (2) 
population  and  environment;  (3)  methods  of 
studying  community  processes,  e.  g.,  the 
community  as  a  laboratory  and  participant 
observation;  (4)  change  in  the  community 
including  those  people  and  institutions 
involved  in  bringing  about  change  and  the 
relationship  of  conflict  to  change;  and 
(5)  action  in  the  community.   He  suggests 
that  mental  health  agencies  can  act  to 
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bring  about  change,  as  developers  of  human 
resources,  and  as  action  researchers.   The 
need  to  respect  community  integrity  is 
stressed  as  are  professional- layman  rela- 
tionships.  (HBK) 


142.   MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  ADOLESCENTS 

(a)  Sol  Nichtern  (ed.).   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Publishers, 
111  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10003,  1968,  220  pp.   $12.50  per  copy. 
LC  68-30682.   (c)  Hillside  Hospital 
(New  York).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report,  consisting  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Second  Hillside  Hos- 
pital Conference  on  Mental  Health  Services 
for  Adolescents,  discusses  the  many  diffi- 
culties of  offering  professional  mental 
health  services  to  adolescents.   These 
difficulties  are  arising  from:   (1)  pop- 
ulation shifts  and  the  dramatic  rise  in  the 
number  of  individuals  in  the  twelve  to 
twenty  age  group;  (2)  an  increasing  demand 
from  the  community  at  large  for  special 
services  to  the  adolescent;  (3)  a  growing 
conflict  between  the  nature  of  existing 
services  and  the  need  for  different  kinds 
of  services;  and  (4)  the  fact  that  services 
for  adolescents  have  always  been  inadequate. 

The  proceedings  are  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing five  sections:   (1)  community  resources; 

(2)  new  horizons  in  mental  health  services ; 

(3)  the  hospital  and  the  adolescent;  (4) 
the  milieu  of  the  adolescent;  and  (5)  re- 
sults and  findings.   In  the  first  section, 
the  community  and  its  professional  groups, 
agencies  and  programs  are  examined  for  ways 
that  they  could  be  more  adequately  attuned 
to  the  specific  characterological  structure 
and  needs  of  the  adolescent.   The  second 
section  assesses  the  nature  and  design  of 
existing  services;  identifies  the  need  for 
new  services  and  ways  in  which  they  should 
be  offered  and  developed;  and  establishes 
new  approaches  and  different  models.   The 
third  section  looks  at  the  hospital  and 
the  adolescent  in  terms  of  professional 
responsibility  relative  to  community  re- 
sponsibility as  a  point  of  reference.   It 
is  felt  that  some  of  the  boundaries  between 
these  two  overlapping  areas  have  broken 
down,  leading  to  further  complications  in 
the  design  and  development  of  programs. 
Finally,  the  fourth  section  views  the  ado- 
lescent as  reflecting  the  conflict  between 
the  individual  and  social  values.   (AL) 


143.   PSYCHOSOCIAL  FACTORS  IN  DRUG  ABUSE 

(a)  Robert  S.  Waller stein  and  others. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Mt.  Zion  Hos- 
pital and  Medical  Center,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  social  and  psycho- 
logical characteristics  of  drug-based  sub- 
cultures.  The  investigation  focuses  on 
six  characteristics  of  individuals  habi- 
tually using  drugs  of  abuse:   (1)  back- 
ground— a  psychological  and  sociological 
description  of  the  subjects  in  terms  of 
family  background  and  life  experience; 
(2)  current  psychological  status — and 
assessment  of  their  character  structures, 
ego  functioning,  ideological  commitments, 
and  moral  values  and  reasoning;  (3)  natural 
history — a  description  of  the  "careers"  of 
the  various  groupings  among  drug  users 
centering  on  their  patterns  of  motivation 
and  commitment,  the  channels  through  which 
they  enter  the  subculture,  the  activities 
which  typify  their  life  in  the  community, 
and  their  subsequent  fates  after  leaving 
the  community;  (4)  community  and  subcul- 
ture— a  description  and  analysis  of  the 
drug  centered  community  and  the  drug  abuse 
subculture  in  general,  in  terms  of  organi- 
zation, social  structure,  patterns  of  com- 
munication and  friendship,  rituals,  cul- 
ture heroes,  and  artifacts,  and  a  compari- 
son of  these  with  other  subcultures;  (5) 
drug  effects — an  evaluation  of  the  effects 
of  various  drugs  of  abuse  on  character 
structure,  ego  functions,  attitudes,  and 
on  psychopathological  formations,  as  well 
as  a  study  of  possibly  differing  person- 
ality patterns  associated  with  the  different 
patterns  of  drug  use;  and  (6)  community 
needs  and  resources — an  analysis  of  the 
health  and  welfare  needs  and  resources  of 
a  typical  neighborhood  in  which  drug  abuse 
is  commonplace,  its  utilization  of  existing 
community  social  resources,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  type  and  array  of  health 
and  welfare  facilities  that  would  meet  the 
great  needs  of  the  community  in  ways  that 
would  be  acceptable  and  therefore  used. 
(SIE) 
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144.   INVENTORY  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 
PLANNING  AGENCIES 

The  Health  Insurance  Council,  as  part  of 
its  Community  Health  Action-Planning  Pro- 
gram, has  ccmpiled  a  comprehensive  listing 
of  more  than  800  major  state  and  local  or- 
ganizations involved  in  aspects  of  community 
health  planning.   Organized  by  states,  this 
inventory  includes  the  names,  addresses, 
and  principal  officials  of  the  following 
types  of  agencies:   state  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies;  HiCHAP  coordina- 
tors, who  serve  as  focal  points  for  liaison 
work  and  communications  related  to  health 
planning  on  behalf  of  the  private  insurance 
industry;  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service 
Regional  Offices;  state  health  departments; 
state  mental  health  authorities;  hospital 
and  medical  facilities  construction  agencies; 
regional  medical  programs;  and  community 
health  planning  agencies. 

Published  in  March,  1969,  copies  of  HiCHAP 
Inventory  of  Community  Health  Planning 
Agencies  are  available  from  the  Health 
Insurance  Council,  750  Third  Ave. ,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   10017.   $2.00  per  copy.   (SD) 


•  WELFARE 


145.   AN  EVALUATION  OF  TOTAL  ACTION  AGAINST 
POVERTY  IN  THE  ROANOKE  VALLEY 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
issued  as  a  report  by  Greenleigh 
Associates,  Inc.,  355  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10017,  December, 
1968,  167  pp.   $6.00  per  copy.   (c) 
Greenleigh  Associates,  Inc.,  under 
contract  with  Roanoke  Valley  Council 
of  Community  Services,  Inc.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  a  local  antipoverty  community 
agency,  the  Roanoke  Valley  Total  Action 
Against  Poverty  program  (TAP) .   This  is  one 
of  the  first  studies  to  assess  all  aspects 
of  the  functioning  of  a  local  antipoverty 
community  action  agency.   The  purpose  of 
evaluating  TAP  is  to  define  its  goals  and 
objectives,  analyze  its  efforts,  identify 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  propose 
workable  recommendations  for  the  future. 
The  various  components  and  activities  of 


TAP  are  analyzed  in  terms  of:   the  adequacy 
and  effectiveness  of  the  direct  services 
offered  and  the  indirect  services,  such  as 
community  organization,  provided;  the  effect 
of  TAP's  activities  on  other  agencies;  the 
development  of  involvement  and  leadership 
among  the  poor;  and  increased  understanding 
of  and  communication  between  the  poor  and 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

Findings.   Although  several  areas  are  in 
need  of  improvement,  TAP  has  been  more  than 
adequate  in  carrying  out  its  mission.   It 
has  provided  day  care,  training,  employment, 
and  participation  opportunities  to  thousands 
of  poor  people.   The  report  cautions  that 
TAP  could  not  be  expected  to  be  the  instru- 
ment through  which  poverty  could  be  completely 
eradicated  since  it  has  inadequate  resources 
and  is  still  in  the  process  of  developing 
programs  and  approaches. 

The  report  recommends  that  TAP  be  strengthened 
and  improved  in  four  general  areas.   (1) 
Action  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  such  as  Day  Care  which 
have  underutilized  capacity,  and  to  eliminate 
ineffective  programs.   (2)  The  administra- 
tion and  management  of  TAP  needs  strengthen- 
ing through  structure  reorganization,  pro- 
vision of  a  greater  policy-making  role  for 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  closer  super- 
vision and  control  of  all  operations.   (3) 
A  new  high  level  position  of  Financial 
Officer  should  be  created  to  improve  financial 
management  and  controls  throughout  the  agency. 
(4)  To  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  Roanoke 
Valley,  it  is  recommended  that  TAP  increase 
the  capability  of  its  planning  mechanism 
and  restructure  its  programs  in  the  fields 
of  manpower,  employment,  and  day  care.   (MP) 


146.   COUNTY  WELFARE  IN  FLORIDA 

(a)  Albert  L.  Sturm,  John  F.  Newman, 
Robert  T.  Lansdale,  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Institute  of 
Governmental  Research,  The  Florida 
State  University,  Tallahasse,  Fla. 
32306,  January,  1968,  177  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Florida  State 
University,  Institute  of  Governmental 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  examines  county  welfare 
in  Florida,  with  special  attention  given  to 
local  assistance  and  services  that  supplement 
the  state-administered  programs  and  to  the  . 
nature  of  local  welfare  administration  in 
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the  state's  67  counties,  in  an  effort  to 
provide  a  factual  foundation  for  more  in- 
formed action  by  public  policy  makers  and 
administrators  in  the  public  welfare  field. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  most 
populous  or  urban  counties.   Though  local 
governmental  units  have  been  the  tradition- 
al ones  for  aiding  needy  persons,  much  less 
is  known  about  their  performance  of  the 
public  welfare  function  than  about  federal- 
state  programs  and  practices.   (AL) 


147.   AN  EVALUATION  OF  COMMUNITY  TREATMENT 
FOR  DELINQUENTS,  PHASE  2 

(a)  Theodore  B.  Palmer,  James  K. 
Turner,  Dennis  A.  Johns,  and  Virginia 
V.  Neto.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  Cali- 
fornia Youth  Authority,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.   (d)  13:2-13. 

Problem.   To  further  describe  the  elements 
of  the  community  program  and  treatment  model 
previously  studied  in  Phase  I  of  the  Com- 
munity Treatment  Project  which  (1)  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  substituting  an 
intensive  community  program  for  incarcera- 
tion of  serious  delinquents;  (2)  showed 
the  experimental  community  group  to  have 
a  higher  parole  success  rate  and  more  posi- 
tive test  score  changes  (delinquency  atti- 
tudes) than  the  control  incarcerated  group; 
and  (3)  developed  a  Differential  Treatment 
Model,  defining  nine  subtypes  of  delinquents 
and  predicted  most  effective  treatment 
interventions  for  each  subtype.   Phase  2 
will  further  attempt  to  delimit  the  aspects 
of  the  program  most  related  to  success. 

Method.   A  three-way  experimental  design 
is  being  used  in  which  delinquents  committed 
to  the  Youth  Authority  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco metropolitan  area  are  randomly  as- 
signed to:   (1)  a  community  Differential 
Treatment  Unit;  (2)  a  community  Guided 
Group  Unit;  and  (3)  the  traditional  insti- 
tution program.   The  research  staff  will 
study  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  the 
three  alternative  programs  in  reducing 
recidivism  and  in  bringing  about  attitudi- 
nal  and  behavioral  changes  in  the  various 
delinquent  subtypes.   (TBP) 


148.   ATLANTA  ADOLESCENT  PREGNANCY  PROGRAM 

(a)  James  L.  Waters,  Jr.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  Emory  University,  De- 
partment of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
Children's  Bureau,  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Crippled  Children's  Ser- 
vices,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  problem  of  adoles- 
cent pregnancy  and  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive, multidisciplinary  program  of  edu- 
cational and  obstetrical  care  for  young 
pregnant  adolescents  residing  in  the  area 
of  Howard  High  School,  which  is  located  in 
an  inner-city,  indigent  area  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Method.   The  study  population  of  approxi- 
mately 200  pregnant  high  school  girls  will 
be  compared  with  a  control  group  of  a  simi- 
lar number  of  patients  who  attend,  or  at- 
tended before  their  pregnancy,  Archer 
High  School.   The  perameters  to  be  measured 
include  medical  aspects,  educational  fea- 
tures, contraceptive  usage,  recidivism, 
and  psychological  testing.   (JLW) 


•  RECREATION 


149.   OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FOR  THE  PHYSICAL- 
LY HANDICAPPED 

(a)  Arnold  H.  Vollmer  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  available  from 
Division  of  Parks,  Parks  and  Outdoor 
Recreation  Administration,  Department 
of  Conservation,  State  Office  Build- 
ing Campus,  Albany,  N.  Y.   12226, 
1967,  16  pp.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  New  York  Department  of  Conser- 
vation, State  Council  of  Parks  and 
Outdoor  Recreation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  pamphlet  provides  standards 
and  sets  guidelines  for  the  provision  of 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  to  persons 
in  wheelchairs  or  on  crutches.   It  includes 
illustrations  of  the  modifications  needed 
of  design  and  construction  of  park  access, 
recreation,  and  comfort  facilities  to  make 
them  accessible  to  mobile  physically  hand- 
icapped persons.   (MP) 
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150.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  METHODS  FOR  ESTIMATING 
RECREATION  DEMAND  IN  A  METROPOLITAN 
AREA 

(a)  Ann  Satterthwaite,  T.  R.  Lakshmanan, 
and  David  K.  Hartley.   (b)  Completion 
expected  by  September  30,  1969.   (c) 
Planning  Foundation  of  America,  under 
contract  with  CONSAD  Research  Corpor- 
ation, under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Office  of  Urban  Technology 
and  Research.   A  joint  committee  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
and  the  National  Recreation  and  Parks 
Association  are  reviewing  and  coor- 
dinating the  technical  work.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   Produce  a  set  of  flexible  demand 
estimate  models  and  alternative  models  for 
estimating  demand  for  recreation  facilities 
in  a  metropolitan  region.   The  models  will 
have  different  levels  of  accuracy  and  de- 
tail in  estimating  demand  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  metropolitan  regions  have  differ- 
ent data  bases  and  resources  to  spend. 

For  each  model,  the  resources  required  to 
apply  the  method  to  a  metropolitan  area  will 
be  specified.   A  comparison  of  different 
methods  in  terms  of  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages will  be  made.   In  order  to  allocate 
different  activities  to  given  geographic 
supply  capacities,  the  participation  dis- 
tribution model  will  require  a  stratifica- 
tion of  recreation. 

Method.   (1)  Conduct  a  survey  of  selected 
literature,  focusing  on  studies  concerned 
with  modelling  recreation  demand;  (2)  de- 
sign and  construct  models;  and  (3)  analyze 
the  performance  of  the  models,  operate  models 
for  urban  areas,  and  outline  areas  for  fur- 
ther research.   (DKH) 


151.  DETERMINANTS  OF  CONSUMPTION  EXPENDI- 
TURES OF  TOURISM  AND  RECREATION  SER- 
VICES 

(a)  Meredith  0.  Clement.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  Dartmouth  College,  De- 
partment of  Economics,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
(d)  None. 


Problem.   To  assess  the  growth  generating 
potential  of  various  types  of  tourist-recre- 
ation activities.   This  project  extends  an 
earlier  work  by  the  researcher,  "A  Study  of 
Determinants  of  Consumption  Expenditures  on 
Tourist  and  Recreation  Services."  The  fol- 
lowing questions  will  be  considered:   (1) 
Is  the  local  tourist-recreation  sector  an 
appropriate  area  into  which  mobile  resources — 
capital,  labor,  and  entrepreneurial  talent — 
can  be  allocated,  if  sustainable  local  and 
regional  growth  is  the  goal?   (2)  Does  one 
kind  of  tourist-recreation  activity  offer 
better  prospects  for  continuing  growth  than 
others?   (3)  What  are  the  qualitative  dif- 
ferences in  growth  impact  among  various  types 
of  tourist-recreation  opportunities?   (4) 
Given  the  resource  proportions  in  local 
areas,  especially  "non-land,"  what  kinds 
of  tourist-recreation  activities  are  most 
promising  inducements  to  growth?   (5)  By 
redirecting  mobile  resources,  can  the  factor 
endowment  mix  be  changed  to  render  the  local 
economy  receptive  to  the  kind  of  tourist- 
recreation  activity  that  is  normally  dic- 
tated by  the  area's  physical  environment? 
To  answer  these,  the  researcher  will  analyze 
the  structural  characteristics  of  the  various 
tourist-recreation  activities. 

The  project  is  related  to  policy  in  three 
respects.   First,  by  examining  what  might 
be  called  the  forward  and  backward  linkages, 
on  a  "first  round"  basis,  of  the  several 
varieties  of  tourist-recreation  activity, 
an  appraisal  of  their  potentials  for  generat- 
ing or  accelerating  growth  in  rural  areas 
and  localities  may  be  obtained.   Second,  by 
developing  a  set  of  structural  models  of 
separate  tourist-recreation  activities, 
insights  concerning  the  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping particular  activities  in  particular 
rural  areas  may  be  achieved.   Finally,  in- 
ference from  the  structural  models  will 
facilitate  the  making  of  decisions  concern- 
ing the  kinds  and  amounts  of  assistance 
that  may  be  used  successfully  by  elements 
of  the  tourist-recreation  sector.   (MOC) 


152.   INDEX  OF  SELECTED  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
LITERATURE:   VOLUME  II 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Available  from  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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20402,  March,  1968,  239  pp.   $1.25 
per  copy.   (c)  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  Department  of  the 
Interior  Library.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume  contains  a  compila- 
tion of  abstracts  of  articles,  books,  con- 
ference proceedings,  directories,  docu- 
ments, reports,  speeches,  yearbooks,  and 
bibliographies  of  outdoor  recreation 
literature,  received  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  from  late  1966  through 
mid-1967.   The  material  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  author  in  five  broad  catego- 
ries:  (1)  outdoor  recreation  resources; 
(2)  administration  of  resources  and  pro- 
grams; (3)  recreation  users,  demands  and 
values;  (4)  research;  and  (5)  history  and 
philosophy.   Appendices  list  the  literature 
by  form:   Appendix  I  provides  the  list  of 
periodicals  abstracted;  Appendix  II  con- 
tains publications  other  than  periodicals. 
Subject,  name,  and  geographical  indexes 
are  also  included.   (SD) 


•  CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 


Method.   The  following  steps  were  taken 
in  organizing  the  course:   (1)  a  prelimi- 
nary conference  on  community  needs  was 
held  with  art  teachers  and  one  representa- 
tive from  each  of  20  communities  in  Oregon; 
(2)  a  survey  was  made  of  the  needs  of  three 
communities  selected  from  the  20  repre- 
sented at  the  conference;  (3)  experimen- 
tal design  concepts  and  criteria  were 
reviewed;  (4)  experimental  curriculum 
materials  were  selected;  and  (5)  experi- 
mental curricula  were  tried  out  in  five 
very  different  communities.   In  addition 
to  the  curriculum,  tapes,  slides,  libraries, 
and  portable  exhibits  were  devised.   Group 
leaders  in  each  community  were  responsible 
for  receiving  and  returning  course  materials 
and  coordinating  the  10  group  sessions. 
Plans  for  the  evaluation  of  the  course 
and  for  future  development  of  a  second 
course  will  be  described  in  a  report.   (AL) 


V.  Land  Use  and  Transportation 


•  URBAN  DESIGN 


153.   COMMUNITY  ARTS  STUDY  PROGRAM 

(a)  June  K.  McFee.   (b)  Completed. 
Report  not  yet  published.   (c) 
Oregon  University,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Allied  Arts,  Institute 
for  Community  Arts  Studies,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of 
Research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  initiate  an  experimental, 
community  group  course  in  environmental 
design  in  order  to:   (1)  encourage  com- 
munity awareness  of  environmental  design 
problems;  (2)  provide  people  with  more 
alternatives  for  making  qualified  decisions 
in  relation  to  the  unique  cultural,  struc- 
tural, and  geographic  conditions  of  their 
community;  and  (3)  involve  high  school  art 
teachers  in  community  design  to  increase 
this  activity  in  their  classes.   Each 
group  will  develop  a  cooperative  community 
plan.   Individual  correspondence  credit 
will  be  given  to  any  group  member  who 
attends  regularly  and  who,  individually, 
prepares  a  plan  for  community  development. 


154.   PERSONAL  SPACE: 
BASIS  OF  DESIGN 


THE  BEHAVIORAL 


(a)  Robert  Sommer.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.   07632,  1969,  177  pp. 
$4.95  per  copy.   LC  69-11360.   (c) 
University  of  California  (Davis), 
Department  of  Psychology,  with 
partial  support  from  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  elucidate  some  of  the  ques- 
tions of  value  involved  in  the  design 
process  regarding  matters  of  physical  form. 
The  author  states  that  too  often  architects 
and  designers  have  focused  on  aesthetic 
form  with  little  or  no  concern  for  user 
behavior  in  their  designs.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  invested  in  institutional 
physical  plants  without  adequate  informa- 
tion about  how  various  alternatives  will 
affect  people.   He  feels  that  architecture 
must  no  longer  be  considered  as  timeless, 
unchanging  form  whose  existence  is  an  end 
in  itself.   Besides  being  aesthetically 
pleasing,  architecture  must  enclose  space 
in  which  human  activity  can  take  place 
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comfortably  and  efficiently.   Form  should 
not  only  follow  function,  but  assist  it  in 
every  way.   Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  personal  expression  of  the  architect 
yield  to  the  functions  that  the  building 
serves.   The  architect  must  be  sensitive 
to  the  intimate  connections  between  human 
spatial  norms,  activities,  and  the  func- 
tions of  a  building.   Attention  must  be 
directed  toward  personal  space  in  design, 
both  in  the  sense  of  the  emotionally 
charged  zone  around  each  person,  which 
helps  to  regulate  the  spacing  of  individ- 
uals, and  the  process  by  which  people 
mark  out  and  personalize  the  spaces  they 
inhabit. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.   Part  I 
provides  an  introduction  to  spatial  be- 
havior by  describing  various  mechanisms 
used  by  man  to  control  his  distribution 
and  density.   Among  the  topics  discussed 
are:   (1)  dominance  relationships  in  which 
a  person  knows  where  he  belongs  socially 
and  territorially;  (2)  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship between  space  and  status;  (3)  the 
meaning  of  privacy;  and  (4)  various  con- 
ventions and  rules  that  have  been  developed 
to  complement  architectural  forms  in  keep- 
ing people  out  of  one  another's  way.   Part 
II  studies  certain  man-environment  systems 
through  application  of  the  concepts  of 
spatial  behavior.   These  systems,  ranging 
from  schools  to  homes  for  the  aged,  are 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  user 
behavior.   (SD) 


155.   PLANNING  DESIGN  CRITERIA 

(a)  Joseph  De  Chiara  and  Lee 
Koppelman.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished by  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Co., 
120  Alexander  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
08540,  January,  1969,  386  pp. 
$25.00  per  copy.   LC  69-19592.   (c) 
Pratt  Institute,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  volume  gathers  together 
many  of  the  basic  reference  materials 
needed  by  the  urban  planner  and  urban 
designer.   The  book  presents  a  wide  variety 
of  practical  data  and  established  standards 
essential  to  everyone  interested  in  the 
physical  aspects  of  urbanization.   It  is 
organized  into  nineteen  sections,  each 
covering  a  particular  area  of  interest. 
These  range  from  neighborhood  unit  and  new 
town  concepts  through  industrial  development 


and  economic  base  to  special  government 
programs.   Criteria  and  standards  in  each 
section  are  presented  primarily  in  a  graph- 
ic and  statistical  fashion.   (MP) 


156.   SMALL  URBAN  SPACES 

(a)  Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr. 
(ed.).   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  by  New  York 
University  Press,  32  Washington  Press, 
32  Washington  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10003,  1969,  198  pp.   $6.50  per  copy. 
LC  75-75008.   (c)  Individual  research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  concept  of  the 
vest-pocket  park  and  other  creative  uses 
for  small  urban  spaces.   The  premise  is 
that  good,  small  urban  parks  can  contribute 
to  the  interest,  variety,  and  attractiveness 
of  the  city  as  a  whole  and  particularly 
individual  neighborhoods.   They  can  be  an 
affirmative  force  for  counteracting  blight 
and  slum  generation  by  stabilizing  neigh- 
borhoods.  Vest-pocket  parks,  in  short, 
not  only  can  perform  a  practical  recrea- 
tional function,  but  also  can  contribute 
to  the  preservation  of  the  city  as  a  place 
in  which  to  live  as  well  as  work. 

This  book  not  only  argues  the  case  for 
small  parks  in  city  neighborhoods,  but 
provides  guideposts  for  making  such  parks 
work  in  terms  of  proper  planning  and  design, 
adequate  supervision  and  maintenance,  and 
variety  and  choice  of  activities.   Thus 
structurally,  the  editor  has  divided  the 
contributing  articles  into  four  sections: 
(1)  urban  open  space;  (2)  parks  are  for 
people;  (3)  small-park  concepts;  and  (4) 
community  action.   The  first  section  looks 
at  the  broad-scale  philosophy  of  and  need 
for  urban  open  space  while  the  second  sec- 
tion views  parks  in  terms  of  the  people 
who  use  them — their  activities  and  recrea- 
tional desires.   The  third  section  is 
largely  concerned  with  the  practicalities 
of  acquisition,  design,  construction,  recre- 
ational equipment,  and  how  different  types 
of  activities  can  be  encouraged  in  small 
parks.   Finally,  in  the  last  section,  small 
parks  are  seen  in  the  context  of  local 
community  action,  participation,  and  in- 
volvement in  the  movement  to  establish  ur- 
ban open  space  in  neighborhoods.   (AL) 
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157.   RIVERBANK 


(a)  S.  J.  Schulman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  State  Park  Commission  for 
the  City  of  New  York,  380  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017,  March, 
1969,  23  pp.  illus.   (c)  Gruzen  & 
Partners,  under  contract  with  the 
New  York  State  Council  of  Parks  and 
Outdoor  Recreation,  State  Park  Com- 
mission for  the  City  of  New  York, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  Hudson  River  Water- 
front between  125th  and  155th  Streets  in 
Manhattan  to  determine  its  potential  for 
future  recreation  development.   A  water 
pollution  control  plant  is  being  built  in 
the  vicinity  of  138th  St.   Besides  per- 
forming the  vital  function  of  reducing 
pollution  in  the  Hudson  River,  it  will 
make  available  a  roof  area  of  approximately 
30  acres  for  the  development  of  park  and 
recreation  facilities.   The  plant  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  overall  development 
plan  for  the  waterfront  and  its  rooftop  is 
the  focus  for  all  design  proposals. 

The  plant  is  being  designed  to  accommodate 
the  facilities  recommended  by  this  study. 
Recommendations  include  earth  fill  and 
landscaping,  a  major  amphitheater  seating 
approximately  7,000  persons,  a  swimming 
pool,  court  and  field  games  areas,  a  park- 
ing structure,  bridge  connections  to  River- 
side Drive,  and  indoor  community  center 
buildings. 

Other  development  opportunities  would  evolve 
as  natural  by-products  of  the  overall  plan. 
Enhanced  housing  sites  would  become  avail- 
able, and  air  rights  opportunities  for 
schools  and  other  community  facilities, 
which  cannot  now  be  easily  located  in  this 
heavily  populated  area,  would  become  fea- 
sible.  (MP) 


•  URBAN  RENEWAL 


158.   FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY  ON  RELOCATEES  FROM 

UNIVERSITY  CITY  UNIT  III  (PHILADELPHIA) 

(a)  Robert  D.  Stoddard,  Harry  F. 
Jackson,  and  Edward  Sims.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title,  as  Special  Memorandum  No.  40, 


by  Housing  Association  of  Delaware 
Valley,  1601  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.   19103,  March,  1969,  15  pp.  + 
appendix.   $.25  per  copy.   (c)  Vol- 
unteer Community  Resources  Council, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Philadelphia 
Council  for  Community  Advancement, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  living  conditions 
of  the  5,000  residents  displaced  from  Uni- 
versity City  Unit  III  in  Philadelphia  by 
urban  renewal.   Unit  III  is  a  106-acre 
section  of  the  urban  renewal  project  cur- 
rently underway  in  the  area  immediately 
surrounding  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Drexel  University,  and  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
tal.  This  survey  was  taken  in  response  to 
a  great  number  of  complaints  by  relocatees 
from  Unit  III  to  the  Volunteer  Community 
Resources  Council. 

Method.  Researchers  interviewed  and  photo- 
graphed 76  families  and  residences,  amount- 
ing to  7.5  percent  of  all  persons  relocated 
from  the  Unit  III  area.  Data  were  gathered 
between  November,  1967,  and  July,  1968. 

Findings.   The  results  of  the  survey  point 
up  failure  of  this  urban  renewal  program 
in  the  following  areas:   (1)  The  program 
did  not  provide  sufficient  compensation 
for  the  financial  hardships  it  created. 
No  provision  was  made  for  increased  rents, 
mortgage  payments,  car  fares,  and  other 
factors.   The  one  financial  consideration 
that  was  made,  moving  expenses,  did  not 
reach  30  percent  of  the  residents  and  was 
insufficient  for  an  additional  15  percent. 
(2)  The  various  city  agencies  responsible 
for  people  affected  by  urban  renewal  were 
unable  to  perform  their  duties  required 
by  law.   Over  20  percent  of  the  families 
were  never  contacted  by  the  Central  Re- 
location Bureau.   (3)  The  program  forced 
a  significant  number  of  people  into  a 
worse  living  situation.   Of  those  surveyed, 
22  percent  are  in  worse  neighborhoods  and 
43  percent  wished  to  return  to  Area  III. 
(4)  The  Central  Relocation  Bureau  was 
successful  in  helping  only  those  families 
in  the  best  and  worst  financial  positions 
to  relocate.   There  was  not  enough  housing 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all.   (SD) 


159.   THE  CITIZEN'S  GUIDE  TO  URBAN  RENEWAL 

(a)  Carl  G.  Lindbloom  and  Morton 
Farrah.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  above  title  (as  a  Revised 
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Edition  of  a  book  by  Alfred  P. 
Van  Huyck  and  Jack  Hornung  origi- 
nally published  in  1962) ,  by  Chandler- 
Davis  Publishing  Co.  ,  P.  0.  Box  36, 
West  Trenton,  N.  J.   08628,  1968, 
192  pp.   $2.50  per  copy.   LC  68- 
56605.   (c)  Herbert  H.  Smith  Asso- 
ciates,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  the  basic  elements  of 
the  urban  renewal  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  persons  involved  in  urban  renewal 
who  do  not  have  professional  training  and 
those  just  beginning  professional  urban 
renewal  careers.   The  revision  of  the  orig- 
inal edition  was  undertaken  to  incorporate 
changes  in  the  program  since  1962,  includ- 
ing new  approaches  to  the  program  itself 
and  changes  in  the  administrative  struc- 
ture of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   The  new  edition 
also  contains  more  case  histories  and  a 
deeper  scrutiny  of  the  important  aspects 
of  project  execution. 

Chapters  deal  with  these  topics:   (1)  the 
nature  of  urban  renewal,  (2)  project  pre- 
requisites, (3)  project  administration, 
(4)  project  selection,  (5)  project  plan- 
ning, (6)  project  execution,  (7)  financing 
the  project,  (8)  moving  from  planning  to 
action,  (9)  citizen  participation,  and 
(10)  planning  for  total  community  renewal. 
The  historical  perspective  of  urban  renewal, 
urban  renewal  and  the  courts,  governmental 
agencies  involved  in  urban  renewal,  non- 
cash local  grants  in  aid,  and  basic  urban 
renewal  references  are  reviewed  in  the 
appendices.   (SD) 


•  LAND  USE 


160.   TRITON  CITY:   A  PR0T0T0YPE  FLOATING 
COMMUNITY 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed. 
Published  by  and  available  from 
Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific 
and  Technical  Information,  5285  Port 
Royal  Rd. ,  Springfield,  Va.   22151, 
as  Document  180051,  November,  1968, 
105  pp.   $3.00  per  copy,  or  carded 
microfilm  at  $.65.   Photograph  of 
the  city  available  from  Division  of 
Public  Affairs,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20410.   (c)  Triton 
Foundation,  Inc. ,  under  contract  from 


U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   (d)  15:1-240. 

Problem.   To  investigate  the  technical  and 
economic  feasibility  of  developing  the 
water  areas  of  major  cities  by  floating 
entirely  new  communities  on  the  water 
adjacent  to  the  urban  core. 

Findings.   Over  80%  of  metropolitan  areas 
with  a  population  of  1  million  or  more  are 
situated  near  bodies  of  water  sufficient 
to  accommodate  floating  cities.   Relatively 
sheltered  harbors,  with  25-30  foot  water 
depths,  can  float  structures  as  high  as 
20  stories.   Construction  industry  con- 
straints could  be  circumvented  by  adopting 
shipbuilding  techniques:   erection  of  an 
entire  unit  in  one  location,  and  towing 
it  to  its  site  in  one  piece;  bringing 
economies  of  shop  fabrication  to  bear  on 
construction  problems.   Platforms,  up  to 
four  acres  in  area,  capable  of  housing 
5,000  people,  are  indicated  for  both  struc- 
tural and  organizational  reasons.  Maximum 
structural  efficiency  is  obtained  by  con- 
sidering the  platform  and  its  superstruc- 
tures as  a  complete  framework,  or  "mega- 
structure."  This  system  makes  possible 
the  most  flexible  distribution  of  spatial 
uses:   the  requirements  for  large,  open 
spaces  are  met,  and  needs  for  smaller 
spaces  can  be  accommodated  by  light-weight 
structures  filling  in  the  larger  ones. 
The  infilling  conponents  (apartments, 
classrooms,  stores,  offices)  could  be  fac- 
tory produced  as  complete  units  before 
being  fitted  within  the  frame.   Another 
advantage  with  such  a  system  is  the  ability 
to  remove  outmoded  units  and  replace  them 
with  new  ones  without  disturbing  the  over- 
all disposition  of  the  city.   An  entire 
neighborhood  could  be  treated  as  a  single 
building  functionally;  all  utilities  cen- 
trally provided,  thus  avoiding  duplication 
of  costly  central  plant  equipment  and  in- 
creasing efficiency  of  services.   The  basic 
unit  of  Triton  City  is  a  neighborhood-sized 
community  of  3,500  to  6,500  people;  an 
average  unit  of  5,000  residents  being  ca- 
pable of  supporting  an  elementary  school, 
a  small  supermarket ,  and  local  convenience 
stores  and  services.   Three  to  six  such 
neighborhoods,  with  a  population  of  15  to 
30,000  would  form  a  town.   At  this  point, 
an  additional  platform,  including  a  high 
school;  more  commercial,  recreational,  and 
civic  facilities;  and  possibly  some  light 
industry,  would  be  added.   A  full  scale 
city,  consisting  of  three  to  seven  towns 
(90  to  125,000  population)  could  then 
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incorporate  a  city  center  module  contain- 
ing government  offices,  medical  facilities, 
a  shopping  center,  and  perhaps  a  community- 
college  or  specialized  industry.   Units 
could  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  this 
system  incrementally,  as  change  may  dic- 
tate, without  disrupting  the  entire  fabric, 
and  without  making  greater  expenditures 
than  warranted  at  any  given  time.   Signifi- 
cant economies  in  conservation  of  open 
space  for  recreation;  transportation,  ser- 
vices, and  other  utilities,  as  well  as  easy 
access  to  the  core  city,  are  claimed  for 
such  a  system.   Preliminary  costs  for  a 
complete  system  are  estimated  at  $8,000 
per  person,  based  on  a  density  of  300 
dwelling  units  per  acre.   (BK) 


161.   URBAN  LAND  POLICY 

(a)  James  A.  Moore.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Division  of  International 
Affairs,  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.   Available 
from  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  March,  1969, 
219  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Division  of  International 
Affairs.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  examines  selected  aspects 
of  European  urban  land  policy,  emphasizing 
those  that  may  have  special  significance  for 
the  United  States.   It  is  the  second  in  a 
continuing  series  of  studies  concerning 
those  foreign  developments  in  the  fields 
of  housing,  building,  and  planning  thought 
to  be  of  particular  interest  to  persons  in 
the  United  States. 

Materials  are  arranged  under  six  chapters. 
The  first  provides  a  review  of  the  general 
historical,  cultural,  and  environmental 
setting  in  which  European  urban  land  policy 
has  developed.   Chapter  two  discusses  the 
problems  of  growing  urban  land  scarcity  in 
Europe  and  the  consequent  high  and  rising 
prices  that  are  commanded  by  plots  of  urban 
lands.   It  also  considers  certain  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  European  governments  to 
alleviate  these  problems.   Chapter  three 
focuses  primarily  on  the  principles  and 
processes  of  European  physical  planning 
and  its  increasingly  close  relationship 
to  economic  planning.   In  chapter  four, 
major  patterns  of  European  urban  growth 
are  reviewed  and  the  comparative  costs  of 


alternative  forms  of  urban  expansion  are 
considered.   The  fifth  chapter  examines 
the  role  played  by  infrastructure  as  a 
tool  of  urban  land  policy,  with  particular 
attention  given  to  the  development  of 
growth  centers  in  economically  lagging 
regions.   The  final  chapter  summarizes  the 
report  and  states  the  central  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  Europe. 

Findings .   Urban  land  throughout  Europe 
has  become  increasingly  scarce  because 
of  population  increases,  urban  migrations, 
the  growing  use  of  motor  vehicles  and  the 
greater  per  capita  demands  on  land  for  hous- 
ing and  infrastructure  arising  from  growing 
affluence.   European  governments  have  used  a 
variety  of  weapons  to  combat  this  problem. 
The  most  successful  has  been  the  advance 
acquisition  of  land  reserves,  enabling 
municipalities  to  control  effectively  the 
future  direction  and  character  of  land 
development,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining for  the  public  interest  the  gains 
in  land  values. 

In  Europe  there  is  a  strong  trend  toward 
implementing  European  national  land  policies 
through  regional  and  local  programs,  most 
often  by  long-range  physical  plans  supported 
by  shorter  term  public  investment  programs. 
Land-use  patterns  are  especially  affected 
by  two  key  decisions,  investment  in  the 
social  and  economic  infrastructure  and 
investment  in  new  commercial  and  industri- 
al construction. 

Post-war  European  urban  growth  has  been 
mainly  in  the  form  of  urban  extensions. 
Available  cost  data  strongly  suggest  that 
the  costs  of  urban  extension  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  villages  and  towns  are 
less  than  costs  required  to  redevelop  the 
central  city  at  higher  densities.   Never- 
theless, most  larger  metropolises  have 
continued  to  grow,  despite  decentralization 
efforts.   This  attests  to  the  tremendous 
power  of  agglomeration  forces. 

The  most  fundamental  force  affecting  the 
form  of  future  urban  growth  in  Europe  is 
the  rapid  increase  in  private  automobiles. 
This  has  led  to  two  polar  extremes  of 
thought.   One,  the  restrictionist  approach, 
would  place  severe  limits  on  the  rise  of 
private  cars  in  the  core  areas  of  larger 
cities  and  continue  to  rely  heavily  on 
public  mass  transit  facilities.   The  ex- 
pansionist approach,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  propose  the  development  of  far  flung 
highway  networks  to  accommodate  the  auto- 
mobile.  The  ultimate  impact  of  the 
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automobile  on  European  urban  structure  is 
as  yet  unclear.   (MP) 


162.   COLOR  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  RESEARCH 

(a)  E.  G.  Stoeckler.   (b)  Completed 
by  Maine  State  Highway  Commission, 
P.  0.  Box  1208,  Bangor,  Me.   (c) 
Maine  State  Highway  Commission,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  was  designed  to:   (1) 
determine  the  feasibility  of  using  color 
aerial  photography  for  such  studies  as 
planning  studies,  drainage  studies,  and 
terrain  analyses;  (2)  ascertain  suitability 
of  various  film  types;  and  (3)  compare  in- 
formation received  from  black  and  white 
and  color  photography. 

Findings.   Three  types  of  aerial  color 
film  were  evaluated  for  this  study.   Ekta- 
chrome,  infrared,  and  positive  transparen- 
cies were  considered  best  for  terrain  stud- 
ies for  highway  engineering  purposes  in 
the  state  of  Maine.   The  resolution  of  the 
transparencies  is  definitely  superior  to 
color  prints.   (EGS  and  FB) 


163.   AIR  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION  FOR  LAND 
PLANNING 

(a)  Douglas  S.  Way.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Department  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Harvard  University,  Robinson 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.   02138,  1968, 
137  pp.   $5.50  per  copy.   (c)  Har- 
vard University.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  assist  land  planners  in  the 
interpretation  of  aerial  photographs  from 
which  much  of  the  physical  site  data  that 
is  needed  for  projected  land  use  develop- 
ment can  be  determined.   This  overview 
method  allows  for  the  observation  and  re- 
cording of  ecologically  related  landscape 
elements  rather  than  a  listing  of  indi- 
vidual components. 

To  identify  specific  landforms  on  aerial 
photographs,  five  basic  elements  are  ex- 
amined:  (1)  vegetation  and  land  use;  (2) 
the  drainage  pattern;  (3)  topography;  (4) 
erosion  gullies;  and  (5)  photographic  tone. 
Once  the  landform  is  identified,  certain 
inherent  characteristics  resulting  from 


its  formation,  age,  and  environmental  cli- 
mate can  be  measured.   Consequently,  the 
specific  site  capabilities  can  be  analyzed 
and  compared.   This  enables  design  develop- 
ment alternatives  to  be  derived,  based  up- 
on accurate,  fast,  and  current  data.   (AL) 
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164.   PROJECT  SKYLOUNGE  FINAL  REPORT 

(a)  Steven  Yee,  Jr. ,  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Airports, 
P.  0.  Box  90216,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90009,  January,  1969,  120  pp.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  System  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  under  sponsorship 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development ,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Airports.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  technical  and 
economic  feasibility  of  the  design,  develop- 
ment, and  implementation  of  a  combined  heli- 
copter and  road  transportation  system  be- 
tween airports  and  urban  centers. 

The  Skylounge  concept  examined  in  this 
study  is  based  on  an  existing  crane-type 
helicopter  and  a  mobile  lounge  (bus)  that 
is  quickly  attachable  and  detachable  to 
the  helicopter  and  a  ground  vehicle.   The 
Skylounge  would  function  in  the  following 
manner:   A  ground  vehicle  containing  the 
lounge  is  driven  to  pick-up  stations  in 
the  city,  such  as  hotels,  to  collect  pas- 
sengers and  their  baggage.   The  vehicle  is 
then  driven  to  a  heliport  where  the  lounge 
is  detached  from  the  ground  vehicle  and 
attached  to  the  helicopter  while  the  pas- 
sengers remain  seated  in  the  lounge.   The 
helicopter  airlifts  the  lounge  to  the  air- 
port where  it  is  again  detached,  attached 
to  a  ground  vehicle,  and  driven  to  airline 
terminals  or  to  the  waiting  airliners, 
themselves,  to  distribute  passengers.   The 
trip  from  the  airport  to  the  city  would  be 
conducted  in  a  similar  manner. 

Findings.   The  Skylounge  concept  is  tech- 
nically feasible,  but  economically  un- 
attractive in  light  of  the  alternative 
means  of  solving  the  problem  of  transport- 
ing people  between  urban  centers  and  air- 
ports.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  trip  between 
the  CBD  and  the  airport  takes  about  the 
same  amount  of  time  for  the  Skylounge  as 
for  an  automobile.   It  appears  likely  that 
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practically  the  same  intermodal  passenger 
service  could  be  performed  for  about  half 
the  cost  of  Skylounge  by  a  combination  of 
other  existing  or  planned  aircraft,  and  a 
conventional  airport  bus  with  synchronized 
schedules.   (SY) 


165.   PASSENGER  PSYCHOLOGICAL  DYNAMICS 

(a)  Kathleen  M.  Solomon,  Richard 
Solomon,  and  Joseph  S.  Silien.  (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  Journal  of  Urban 
Transportation  Corp.,  P.  0.  Box  166, 
GCS,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017,  June, 
1968,  145  pp.  +  appendices.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  The  Journal  of 
Urban  Transportation  Corp. ,  for  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Urban  Transportation  Research  Council, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Transportation,  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  To  review  consumer  attitudes  un- 
derlying modal  choice  in  urban  transporta- 
tion. 

Method.   The  results  of  recent  attitude 
studies  and  transit  demonstration  projects 
were  analyzed  in  order  to  determine  the 
significant  factors  affecting  modal  choice. 
Influences  of  the  following  factors  were 
summarized:   safety,  reliability,  time 
savings,  cost,  convenience,  comfort,  market- 
ing and  promotion,  and  aesthetics. 

Five  consumer  attitude  surveys  dealing  pri- 
marily with  commuter  transportation  are 
reviewed  and  discussed  in  detail.   Notes  on 
passenger  comfort  and  human  factors  cri- 
teria, as  well  as  an  extensive  bibliography 
and  guide  to  source  references,  are  included. 
(MEL) 


166.   A  SELECTED  AND  ANNOTATED  SURVEY  OF 
THE  LITERATURE  ON  TRANSPORTATION 

(a)  Jacob  Grauman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Bibliographic  Series  No.  1,  by 
Science  Information  Services,  The 
Franklin  Institute  Research  Labora- 
tories, 20th  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
Pkwy.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19103, 
April,  1968.   $12.50  per  copy.   (c) 
The  Franklin  Institute  Research  Labo- 
ratories, Science  Information  Services. 


(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  annotated  bibliography  stems 
from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  literature 
on  transportation.   The  investigator  ex- 
amined the  extensive  published  information 
on  the  status,  needs,  problems,  and  solu- 
tions to  problems  faced  by  the  several 
modes  of  transportation:   railroads,  high- 
ways, air  transportation,  pipelines,  water- 
ways, and  urban  transportation.   He  also 
covered  the  material  on  new  technology  as 
it  related  to  transportation,  economics, 
intermodal  relationships,  legal  aspects, 
safety,  system  automation,  mathematical 
modeling,  computer  simulation,  and  land 
use  aspects  as  these  related  to  transpor- 
tation. 

From  this  material,  614  items  were  selected 
for  inclusion  in  the  bibliography  and  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  abstracts,  annotations, 
and  citations.   These  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  author  so  that  the  accession 
numbers,  which  are  a  combination  of  letter 
and  sequential  number,  represent  the  first 
letter  in  the  author's  name  and  his  posting 
within  that  letter.   The  bibliography  thus 
serves  as  its  own  author  index.   A  detailed 
subject  index  is  provided  at  the  beginning 
of  the  volume.   (JG) 


167.   A  DIRECTORY  OF  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 
RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING  PROJECTS 

This  directory,  compiled  and  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Office  of  Urban  Transportation 
Planning  and  Liaison,  contains  summaries  of 
the  urban  transportation  projects  financed 
and  administered  by  HUD.   HUD  is  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  impact  of  trans- 
portation on  the  community,  and  the  im- 
portance of  transportation  planning  and 
development  as  part  of  comprehensively 
planned  urban  development.   The  directory 
is  divided  into  four  sections.   The  first 
three  list  projects  and  their  descriptions 
by  states,  under  the  general  types  of  pro- 
jects eligible  for  HUD  assistance:   (1) 
research  and  demonstrations,  (2)  technical 
studies,  and  (3)  educational  research  and 
training.   The  fourth  section  provides 
descriptions  of  the  objectives  of  each  of 
the  contractor  studies  for  HUD's  own  New 
Systems  Research  Project.   The  directory 
does  not  include  projects  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
in  July,  1968. 
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Available  under  the  above  title  from  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20402,  1969,  45  pp.   $.55  per  copy. 
(SD) 


•  TRANSPORTATION— HIGHWAYS 


The  remaining  papers  deal  with  such  topics 
as:   quality  control  in  highway  administra- 
tion; the  enforcement  of  anti-trust  laws 
bearing  on  construction  contracts  and  high- 
way construction;  valuation  problems  in 
eminent  domain;  and  different  aspects  of 
appraisal  theory  and  practice.   (JS) 


168.   LEGAL  STUDIES 


(a)  See  Below.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Highway  Research  Record  No.  260, 
by  the  Highway  Research  Board,  Publi- 
cations Department  805,  2101  Consti- 
tution Ave. ,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20418,  1969,  59  pp.   $2.20  per  copy. 
(c)  Highway  Research  Board.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  publication  consists  of  nine 
papers  dealing  with  many  aspects  of  highway 
law,  including  two  that  discuss  federal 
funding  and  discrimination. 

In  the  first,  "Policy  Features  of  Highway 
Contracts,"  Paul  J.  Andrews  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  describes  the  use  of  the 
construction  contract  as  one  means  of 
meeting  national  policy  objectives.   He 
details  the  many  requirements  of  federally- 
funded  construction  contracts  imposed  on 
the  contractor  in  order  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  economic,  social,  or  other  policy 
objectives  of  the  federal  government.   The 
second  paper,  "Anti-Discrimination  Provisions 
of  Highway  Contracts,"  by  Dowell  H.  Anders 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  is 
closely  related  to  the  first  paper  and 
deals  with  the  anti-discrimination  pro- 
visions of  construction  contracts  involving 
federal  funds. 

The  next  two  papers  deal  with  contractors' 
claims.   One,  also  by  Dowell  Anders,  dis- 
cusses settlement  procedure  for  contractors' 
claims.   He  deals  both  with  the  ways  and 
means  to  avoid  them  and  how  best  to  pre- 
sent them  to  the  federal  government  where 
participation  is  sought  in  connection  with 
a  claim  awarded  at  the  state  level.   The 
same  subject  is  approached  from  the  con- 
tractor's standpoint  in  a  paper  by  Murray 
T.  Berman  of  Berman,  Paley,  Goldstein  and 
Berman  (New  York).   Berman  discusses  what 
the  contractor  considers  to  be  hardships 
imposed  on  him  by  the  provisions  of  the 
standard  contract. 


169.   DISPLAY  OF  A  MEASURED  TRAFFIC 
NETWORK  (DMTN) 

(a)  R.  C.  Sandys  and  J.  L.  Schlaefli. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute, 333  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.   94025,  December,  1968, 
74  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Stanford  Research  Institute.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  define,  develop,  and  demon- 
strate computer  generated  visual  displays 
to  evaluate  alternative  improvements  to 
urban  traffic  networks.   "Display  of  a 
Measured  Traffic  Network  (DMTN)"  is  a  com- 
puter program  for  displaying  on  a  cathode 
ray  tube  simulated  and/or  field  data  that 
describe  the  performance  of  a  street  net- 
work. 

A  special  display  language  has  been  devel- 
oped that  enables  the  user  to  communicate 
and  program  directly  from  a  display  console. 
This  language  makes  extensive  use  of  man/ 
machine  capabilities  that  allow  the  user 
(a  traffic  engineer  or  transportation  plan- 
ner for  a  large  urban  area)  to  see  in  real- 
time traffic  performance  data  from  various 
perspectives.   The  display  program,  through 
predefined  functions,  can  present  summaries 
and  do  routine  calculations  on  the  computer, 
thus  freeing  the  user's  thought  processes 
and  intuition  to  assimilate  results  at 
various  levels.   The  most  revealing  displays 
are  maps  of  a  network  showing  where  long 
delays,  or  large  volumes  of  traffic  or  large 
fluctuations  in  delays  or  volumes,  occur. 
Other  displays  are  demand-delay  curves  that 
show  graphically  how  individual  streets  or 
intersections  react  to  changing  volumes  and 
summary  curves  that  show  aggregated  measures 
of  network  effectiveness  like  total  travel 
time  and  total  delay. 

Technical  feasibility  of  the  display  con- 
cept has  been  demonstrated.   DMTN  and  the 
resulting  man/machine  interaction  should 
have  a  significant  impact  on  achievement 
of  traffic  engineering  and  transportation 
planning  objectives.   The  display  methodology 
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is  applicable  to  the  evaluation  of  alter- 
native solutions  to  traffic  and  transpor- 
tation operational  problems.   Such  an  appli- 
cation will  enhance  the  user's  ability  to 
analyze  the  complex  interactions  of  trans- 
portation system  parameters  because  it  will 
set  him  free  from  routine  computational 
tasks.   (JLS) 


170.   THE  LEAST  SOCIAL  COST  CORRIDOR  FOR 
RICHMOND  PARKWAY 

(a)  Narendra  Juneja  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  by  Wallace, 
McHarg,  Roberts,  and  Todd,  1740  Cherry 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19103,  1968, 
21  pp.   $4.00  per  copy  +  $.30  postage. 

(c)  Wallace,  McHarg,  Roberts,  and 
Todd,  under  contract  with  New  York 
City  Recreation  and  Cultural  Affairs 
Administration,  Department  of  Parks, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Kaplan  Fund. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  effect  that  a  pro- 
posed freeway,  the  Richmond  Parkway,  would 
have  on  the  environment  through  which  it 
passes.   The  study  introduces  a  collection 
of  objective  data  about  the  natural  and 
human  environment  in  the  area  through  which 
the  parkway  is  proposed,  and  presents  a 
method  for  examining  environmental  factors 
as  aspects  of  highway  planning.   The  study 
states  that  highway  route  selection  methods 
now  concentrate  on  minimizing  economic  costs 
while  disregarding  social  values.   Therefore, 
citizen  opposition  to  highway  alignments  is 
fierce  and  increasing.   The  study  proposes 
a  method  of  highway  selection  that  identi- 
fies both  social  and  natural  processes  as 
social  values.   The  corridor  that  transects 
the  areas  of  least  social  value  should  be 
the  location  of  the  freeway. 

Physiographic  features  are  identified  and 
ranked.   The  zones  of  maximum  physical 
obstruction  are  ranked  no.  one,  zones  of 
intermediate  obstruction  are  ranked  no. 
two,  zones  of  least  obstruction  are  ranked 
no.  three.   Physiographically  ranked  fea- 
tures include  slope,  surface  drainage, 
bedrock  foundation,  soil  foundation,  sus- 
ceptibility to  erosion,  soil  drainage,  and 
tidal  inundation.   Social  values,  such  as 
land,  historic,  water,  forest,  wildlife, 
scenic,  recreation,  residential,  and 
institutional  values,  are  ranked  similarly. 
Zone  one  includes  areas  of  highest  social 
value;  zone  two,  areas  of  intermediate 


value;  and  zone  three,  areas  of  least 
social  value. 

Areas  of  high,  intermediate,  and  low  social 
values  are  analyzed  and  compared.   The 
physiographic  characteristics  delimit  the 
areas  in  which  a  parkway  is  physically 
feasible  and  therefore  where  social  values 
are  to  be  considered.   The  corridor  of 
least  social  cost  for  the  Richmond  Parkway 
is  then  identified.   (MP) 


171.   A  STUDY  OF  THE  SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC,  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  OF  HIGHWAY 
TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES  ON  URBAN 
COMMUNITIES 

(a)  G.  A.  Riedesel.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Highway  Research  Section, 
Engineering  Research  Division,  Wash- 
ington State  University,  Pullman, 
Wash.   99163,  1968,  193  pp.  +  Glos- 
sary.  $5.00  per  copy.   (c)  Washing- 
ton State  University,  College  of 
Engineering  Research  Division  for 
the  Washington  State  Department  of 
Highways,  in  cooperation  with  U.  S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  City  of  Spokane, 
County  of  Spokane,  and  Citizens  of 
the  Spokane  Metropolitan  Area.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   In  order  to  help  establish  the 
most  acceptable  kind  of  transportation 
facility  in  the  best  location  at  the  most 
appropriate  time,  this  project  was  designed 
to  develop  procedures  and  tools  for  highway 
administrators  to  aid  them  in  locating  and 
building  highways  that  will  not  only  serve 
traffic  but  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  public  with  regard  to 
appearance  and  social  needs  and  amenities. 

Method.   The  integrated  views  of  different 
disciplines — the  architect  and  landscape 
artist,  the  sociologist,  and  the  economist — 
are  presented  to  complement  the  work  of  the 
planner  and  engineer  in  order  to  focus 
attention  on  considerations  which  may  have 
been  neglected  in  past  efforts  to  provide 
better  transportation. 

These  factors  have  been  identified  as 
social  impact  considerations  and  are  grouped 
under  three  headings:   (1)  appearance  con- 
siderations; (2)  sociological  considera- 
tions; and  (3)  neighborhood  economic 
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considerations. 

Parts  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  report  pre- 
sent in  depth  the  importance  of  those 
considerations  and  means  of  identifying 
and  evaluating  them. 

Part  IV  presents  the  mechanics  of  a  desirable 
rating  scale  by  which  the  relative  merits 
of  any  proposed  arterial  highway  location 
or  of  alternate  locations  with  regard  to 
the  three  kinds  of  considerations  can  be 
evaluated  and  compared.   This  section  also 
deals  with  the  route  selection  process, 
combining  the  three  social  impact  ratings 
with  the  engineering  studies  for  a  rational 
selection  of  the  most  desirable  location. 

Much  of  the  material  in  this  report  refers 
specifically  to  freeways  in  large  cities. 
The  rules  and  guidelines  given  may  be 
adapted  to  apply  generally  to  all  arterials, 
in  any  urban  area.   The  problems  of  smaller 
cities  and  nonfreeway  arterials  are  usually 
easier  to  resolve  than  the  freeway  problems 
of  large  metropolitan  areas.   (MEL) 


172.   HIGHWAY  CONGESTION— EVALUATING  URBAN 
HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ALTERNATIVES 

(a)  John  L.  Schlaefli.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Stanford  Research  Institute,  333 
Ravenswood  Ave. ,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
94025,  May,  1968,  27  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  under  sponsorship  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  devise  a  method  for  comparing 
alternative  methods  of  traffic  congestion 
relief.   The  user  service  characteristics 
of  alternative  improvements  together  with 
their  associated  costs  can  be  used  by  the 
decision  maker  in  setting  the  highway  bud- 
get and  allocating  it  to  the  most  cost- 
effective  projects. 

In  this  project,  a  computer  model  of  the 
dynamics  of  traffic  flow  in  a  seven  square- 
mile  section  of  San  Francisco  was  developed. 
The  model  was  programmed  and  its  economic 
and  technical  feasibility  demonstrated. 
From  results  of  the  study  to  date  it  would 
appear  economically  and  technically  fea- 
sible to  compare  all  alternative  highway 
improvements  on  a  user  service  basis.   Fur- 
ther, substantial  improvements  in  urban 
mobility  may  be  achieved  by  relating  low- 
cost  regulatory  or  control  techniques.   (JLS) 


173.   COMMUTER  PARKING  AT  HIGHWAY 
INTERCHANGES 

(a)  H.  R.  Joyner.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  by  January,  1970. 
Findings  to  be  submitted  as  a  report 
to  sponsoring  agency.   (c)  Barton- 
Aschman  Associates,  Inc.,  under 
sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Determine  how  the  needs  of  motor- 
ists at  urban  and  suburban  interchanges  can 
be  accommodated  and  evaluate  the  potential 
for  parking  in  interchange  areas. 

The  demand  for  space  in  the  vicinity  of 
urban  and  suburban  interchanges  has  been 
intensive.   This  demand  has  created  a  grow- 
ing need  for  land-use  planning  at  inter- 
changes.  However,  before  this  planning 
can  be  effectively  accomplished,  more 
information  is  needed  to  learn  whether  the 
needs  of  motorists  are  being  satisfactorily 
anticipated.   One  such  need  is  for  parking 
facilities  at  strategic  locations  near  in- 
terchanges in  suburban  areas  of  large  cities 
for  assembling  in  car  pools,  buses,  or  rail 
transit.   In  many  cases,  excess  freeway 
right-of-way  is  available,  but  not  used 
for  this  or  any  other  purpose.   Through  a 
survey  and  evaluation  of  existing  commuter 
parking  in  and  around  interchanges  in 
several  urban  areas,  it  may  be  possible  to 
establish  planning  guidelines  to  assist 
communities  in  defining  appropriate  inter- 
change parking  facilities.   (HRJ) 
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174.   AN  EVALUATION  OF  FREE  TRANSIT  SERVICE 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Charles  River  Associates,  Inc. 
Available  from  Clearinghouse  for 
Federal  Scientific  and  Technical 
Information,  Port  Royal  Rd.,  Spring- 
field, Va.   22151,  August,  1968, 
172  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Charles  River  Associates,  Inc., 
under  contract  with  U.  S.  Department 
of  Transportation,  Office  of  Economics, 
Washington,  D.  C.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  evaluate  free  transit  service 
in  urban  areas.   The  scope  of  the  study 
encompasses  four  related  tasks:   (1)  Iden- 
tify the  economic,  social,  technological, 
and  financial  factors  that  are  significant 
in  evaluating  a  proposal  to  provide  free 
transit  service  to  metropolitan  area  users. 
(2)  Provide  gross  estimates  of  the  subsidy 
required  for  nationwide  free  transit  ser- 
vice.  (3)  Conduct  a  case  study  to  evaluate 
the  factors  identified  as  significant  in 
considering  a  program  of  free  transit. 
Boston  was  selected  for  the  case  study  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  data  and 
findings  from  previous  research  work.   (4) 
Identify  the  future  research  that  is  needed 
to  improve  the  evaluations. 

Findings.   While  free  transit  does,  in 
general,  contribute  to  the  goals  that  its 
supporters  seek  to  achieve,  improved  tran- 
sit service  is  generally  a  more  efficient 
means  of  promoting  these  objectives.   The 
evidence  indicates  that  transit  ridership 
is  more  responsive  to  improvements  in  ser- 
vice than  to  reductions  in  fares.   Reduc- 
tions in  access  times  to  and  from  the  tran- 
sit station,  as  well  as  transfer  and  wait- 
ing times,  are  likely  to  be  particularly 
important  in  this  regard.   However,  the 
available  evidence  also  suggests  that  even 
substantial  improvements  in  transit  ser- 
vices are  not  likely  to  reduce  greatly  the 
demand  for  automobile  travel.   (MP) 


175.   URBAN  RAPID  TRANSIT  CONCEPTS  AND 
EVALUATION 

(a)  Lester  A.  Hoel,  Robert  L.  Lepper, 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  Gerald  R.  Thiers, 
Frank  DiCesare,  Jon  Strauss,  and 
Tom  E.  Parkinson.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Transportation  Research  Institute, 
Carnegie-Mellon  University,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.   15213,  1968,  235  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity, Transportation  Research 
Institute.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  the  concept  of  geo- 
metrically flexible  transit  systems  and 
their  probable  application  to  transporta- 
tion service  within  urban  areas.   Four  areas 
of  transit  systems  design — vehicle  design, 
guideway  technology,  vehicle  technology 
and  systems,  and  interface  simulation  are 
examined. 


The  vehicle  design  study  analyzes  problems 
relating  to  passenger  comfort.   It  concen- 
trates on  the  point  of  confrontation  be- 
tween the  transit  system  and  the  rider  and 
identifies  misfits  and  sources  of  stress 
and  proposes  a  direction  of  study  for  alle- 
viating them  through  vehicle  design.   This 
study  is  composed  of  five  separate  investi- 
gations:  (1)  mathematical  analysis  of 
seating  efficiencies;  (2)  identification 
of  sources  of  psychological  stress  to  rid- 
ers; (3)  field  study  of  passenger  flows 
during  vehicle  trips;  (4)  seat  ventilation 
study;  and  (5)  study  of  interaction  be- 
tween a  typical  vehicle  and  a  central  city 
environment. 

The  study  of  guideway  technology  is  con- 
fined to  an  analysis  of  aerial  guideways. 
A  simplified,  analytical  structural  model 
is  developed  to  relate  system  variables  to 
optimum  span  dimensions.   Appropriate  cri- 
teria and  guidelines  are  developed  for  the 
systematic  evaluation  of  guideway  founda- 
tions. 

The  ease  of  passenger  movement  between 
transit  lines  is  an  important  item  to  the 
overall  success  of  the  transit  system.   In 
the  section  on  interface  simulation,  a 
detailed  simulation  of  passenger  flows 
through  such  an  interface  transfer  point 
is  developed,  one  that  would  serve  a  variety 
of  transportation  modes. 

Technical  aspects  of  geometrically  flexible 
transit  systems,  such  as  guidance,  adhesion, 
performance,  control,  and  noise,  are  ana- 
lyzed in  the  study  of  vehicle  technology 
and  systems.   Also  included  is  a  compre- 
hensive comparative  review  of  geometrically 
flexible  systems  for  a  variety  of  systems, 
both  constructed  and  proposed.   Among  them 
are  Metro,  Limited  Tramway,  Transit  express- 
way, Monorail,  Small  Vehicle  Systems,  and 
Futuristic  Models.   (MEL) 


176.   CHESAPEAKE  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates,  New 
Haven,  Conn.   06510,  January,  1969, 
65  pp.  +  appendix.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  Wilbur  Smith  and  Asso- 
ciates, for  the  City  of  Chesapeake, 
Va. ,  with  partial  support  from  U.  S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment,  (d)  None. 
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Problem.   To  test  and  study  the  designs  and 
improvements  for  a  transit  system  serving 
a  suburban  community,  and,  specifically, 
to  determine  whether  new  residents  of  a 
suburban  community  would  use  public  trans- 
portation for  work  trips  to  the  central 
city  if  frequent,  low-cost,  express  bus 
service  were  made  available. 

Method.   Express  bus  service  was  instituted 
between  the  Civic  Center  in  Chesapeake  and 
City  Hall  in  downtown  Norfolk,  a  distance 
of  about  13.9  miles.   Three  stops  were  made 
in  suburban  communities  along  the  route. 
Feeder  bus  service  from  two  other  communi- 
ties to  the  main  line  was  added  later.   The 
existing  bus  service  was  expanded  from  eight 
to  twenty-seven  round-trips  and  service  was 
initiated  on  Sundays  and  holidays.   Fares  on 
the  main  route  and  Feeder  lines  were  on  a 
zone  fare  basis.   The  demonstration  project 
was  conducted  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

Findings.   (1)  Passenger  volume  increased 
over  250  percent  during  the  study  period 
but  the  ratio  of  passengers  to  bus-miles 
operated  was  reduced.   (2)  A  large  number 
of  bus  riders  neither  owned  nor  operated 
an  automobile  and  thus  were  "captive-bus 
riders."   (3)  The  improved  bus  service  did 
not  prove  attractive  to  significant  numbers 
of  new  residents  during  the  demonstration 
period.   (4)  Frequent  bus  service  provides 
greater  employment,  shopping,  recreational, 
and  social  service  than  limited  daily  in- 
terrupted service.   Almost  75  percent  of 
the  increased  inbound  riding  during  the 
program  occurred  in  hours  when  service  was 
not  previously  provided.   (MEL) 


177.   MASS  TRANSIT 

(a)  John  W.  Dickey.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians 
Exchange  Bibliography  No.  98-99. 
Available  from  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello, 
111.   61856,  September,  1969,  96  pp. 
$8.00  per  copy.   (c)  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  The  Center  for 
Urban  and  Regional  Studies.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  unannotated  bibliography  is 
intended  to  show  the  great  amount  of  liter- 
ature available  concerning  mass  transit — 
both  intraurban  and  interurban. 

A  subject  index  is  presented  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  volume,  dividing  materials  into 


the  following  categories:   analysis  and 
planning  of  mass  transit  systems;  the 
vehicle;  the  guideway;  the  terminal;  the 
control  system;  transportation  plant  im- 
plementation procedures ;  transportation 
system  evaluation  procedures;  and  particu- 
lar systems  and  ideas.   Entries  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  author.   (MP) 


TRANSPORTATION— AIR 


178.   PLANNING  THE  STATE  AIRPORT  SYSTEM 

(a)  Charles  A.  Lynch  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  Airports  Service, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
December,  1968,  60  pp.  +  appendices. 
Price  not  indicated.  (c)  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  National 
Association  of  State  Aviation  Offi- 
cials,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  present  guidelines  for  the 
preparation  of  state  airport  system  plans. 
A  state  airport  system  plan  is  necessary 
in  order  to:   (1)  meet  the  aeronautical 
and  air  transportation  needs  of  the  state 
and  of  the  nation;  (2)  provide  a  framework 
for  airport  development  programs  consistent 
with  short,  intermediate,  and  long-range 
needs;  (3)  assure  compatability  with  the 
content,  format,  standards,  and  criteria 
of  the  National  Airport  Plan;  (4)  provide 
a  basis  for  coordination  of  airport  plans 
with  planning  by  state,  metropolitan,  and 
urban  agencies  in  the  areas  of  transporta- 
tion, land  use,  economic  development,  and 
resource  utilization,  and  for  coordination 
with  airport  system  plans  in  adjacent  states; 
(5)  make  possible  long-range  coordination 
of  airport  development,  air  navigation 
facilities,  airspace  use,  and  air  traffic 
control  procedures;  (6)  provide  a  document 
for  use  at  the  local  level  in  preliminary 
planning,  master  planning,  detail  planning, 
and  estimating  costs  development;  and  (7) 
identify  the  general  locations  of  all  air- 
ports by  type  and  size  that  will  be  required 
to  make  air  transportation  reasonably  acces- 
sible to  every  community  in  the  state. 

The  report  details  the  steps  involved  in 
making  an  inventory  of  existing  aeronautical 
facilities.   In  addition,  the  investigators 
identify  national,  state,  and  local 
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socioeconomic  factors  affecting  amounts  of 
aeronautical  activity;  describe  methods 
of  forecasting  aeronautical  activity;  list 
requirements  of  airport  systems;  and  present 
guides  for  developing  both  preliminary  and 
final  plans  for  a  state  system  of  airports. 
Coordination  with  other  planning  programs 
is  emphasized  throughout.   (MP) 


•  TRANSPORTATION— OTHER 


179.   FAST  FERRIES  FOR  THE  STATE  OF 
WASHINGTON 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  by  Technical  Editing  and 
Reproduction  Ltd.,  7-9  Charlotte  St., 
London,  England,  1969.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Hoverprojects  LTD, 
under  contract  with  the  Washington 
State  Highway  Commission  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Highways.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  examine  the  characteristic 
performance  and  economics  of  hydrofoils 
and  hovercraft  and  advise  on  their  possible 
application  as  fast  ferries  on  Puget  Sound. 
In  common  with  other  cities,  Seattle  has 
realized  that  a  street  pattern  laid  down 
50  to  100  years  ago  cannot  accommodate  the 
present  number  of  private  automobiles. 
With  increasing  population  and  a  continued 
rise  in  standard  of  living,  the  pressure 
of  automobile  traffic  in  the  city  streets 
is  likely  to  reach  intolerable  levels  in 
the  near  future.   The  present  ferries  on 
Puget  Sound  have  been  especially  developed 
to  carry  automobile  passengers.   These 
ferries  are  as  fast  as  conventional  ships 
can  be  for  their  size,  but  this  is  slow 
relative  to  the  automobile. 

The  development  of  hydrofoils,  and  more 
recently  of  hovercraft,  has  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  craft  of  these  types 
operating  as  ferries  at  two  or  three  times 
the  speed  of  conventional  ships.   If  fast 
ferries  can  be  operated  at  reasonable  fare 
levels  and  linked  with  good  public  land 
transport,  it  is  possible  that  a  proportion 
of  commuters,  shoppers,  and  people  making 
short  business  trips  would  be  willing  to 
leave  their  automobiles  at  home. 

Findings.   The  environment  of  the  Puget 
Sound  area  appears  ideal  for  the  operation 
of  high  speed  craft  and  the  distances  are 
large  enough  to  make  appreciable  time 


savings  from  their  use.   At  their  present 
stage  of  development,  however,  all  high 
speed  craft  are  more  expensive  to  buy  and 
operate  than  the  modern  conventional  ferries, 
especially  when  they  carry  autos.   It  is 
recommended,  therefore,  that  only  passenger 
carrying  types  of  high  speed  craft  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time.   On  this  basis,  cal- 
culations suggest  that  service  could  be 
offered  in  Puget  Sound  at  a  fare  roughly 
double  the  present  regular  fare.   To  fully 
exploit  the  attraction  of  a  new  express 
ferry  service  it  would  need  to  be  closely 
integrated  with  a  public  land  transporta- 
tion system.   This  would  encourage  com- 
muters to  travel  without  their  automobiles 
and  relieve  pressure  on  the  regular  ferry 
capacity.   The  present  terminal  facilities 
could  be  modified  relatively  easily  to 
handle  the  new  craft,  but  special  new  ter- 
minals would  need  further  study.   Demonstra- 
tions are  needed  to  prove  the  craft  in  the 
local  environment  and  assess  public  reac- 
tion.  (MP) 


180.   IMPROVED  PEDESTRIAN  CONDITIONS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(a)  Boris  Pushkarev  and  Jeffrey 
Zupan.   (b)  In  process.   (c)  New 
York  Regional  Plan  Association, 
Inc. ,  under  sponsorship  of  The 
Henry  Luce  Foundation,  Inc.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  help  relieve  congestion  for 
the  pedestrian  in  New  York  City,  the  proj- 
ect will  determine  ways  and  means  to  make 
walking  faster  and  more  pleasant  in  high 
density  central  business  district  areas, 
such  as  Manhattan  and  downtown  Brooklyn. 
In  New  York,  the  pattern  of  sidewalk  widths 
was  established  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
scaled  for  medium  density  residential 
areas.   This  scale  is  totally  insufficient 
for  today's  high  concentrations  of  office 
space.   Most  of  the  subway  entrances  and 
platforms  were  built  over  50  years  ago. 
No  one  anticipated  today's  high  office 
buildings  with  their  heavy  pedestrian  traf- 
fic loads.   It  is  necessary  to  discover 
means  by  which  current  pedestrian  loads 
can  be  accommodated  more  comfortably.   (JS) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


181.   URBAN  NEWS  COVERAGE 


(a)  Henry  Cohen  and  Philip  Horton. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  Center  for  New  York 
Affairs,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Ford  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  improve  New  York  and  national 
news  coverage  of  urban  racial  and  minority 
group  affairs.   The  project  has  been  pre- 
paring and  testing  demonstration  materials 
on  recent  events  involving  ghetto  residents 
and  their  treatment  in  the  media.   Meetings 
have  also  been  held  with  media  and  minority 
group  representatives.   The  project  con- 
tinues with  a  series  of  forums,  in  which  key 
managers  and  editors  will  discuss  the  demon- 
stration materials,  as  well  as  workshops 
which  will  bring  together  news  people  and 
representatives  of  minority  communities, 
with  the  goal  of  increasing  their  mutual 
knowledge  and  understanding.   (FF) 


VI.  Government 


•  GENERAL 


182.   THE  CITY  MANAGER  PROFESSION:   MYTHS 
AND  REALITIES 

(a)  John  C.  Bollens  and  John  C.  Ries. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  by  Public 
Administration  Service,  1313  E.  80th 
St.,  Chicago,  111.   60637,  1969,  72  pp. 
$2.50  per  copy,  paper.   (c)  Public 
Administration  Service.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  monograph  traces  the  myths 
that  have  surrounded  the  city  manager  pro- 
fession and  the  realities  to  be  reckoned 
with  from  the  profession's  early  days  to  the 
present.   The  city  manager  profession  has 
become  strongly  identified  with  the  govern- 
mental organization  and  administrative 
reform  movement,  with  middle-class  civic 
values,  and  particularly  with  the  concept 
of  efficiency.   The  most  serious  effect  of 
this  myth  has  been  to  limit  council-manager 
adoptions  largely  to  small  and  medium-sized 
middle-class  cities.   In  actuality,  the 
city  manager  is  a  political  force  to  be 


calculated  with  in  local  government.   His 
success  depends  upon  his  ability  to  utilize 
his  experience  and  expertise  in  achieving 
goals.   Recent  recognition  of  this  has  con- 
tributed to  the  current  promotion  of  the 
city  manager  as  community  leader. 

The  city  manager  is  the  only  full-time  pro- 
fessional in  local  government  with  broad 
executive  powers  and  considerable  political 
resources — expertise,  budget  control,  super- 
vision of  departments,  and  discretion.   The 
extent  to  which  the  manager  is  able  to  trans- 
late the  resources  into  leadership  depends 
as  much  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
political  environment  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self as  upon  his  professional  value  or  per- 
sonality.  Thus,  Bollens  and  Ries  focus 
major  attention  on  the  nature  of  the  manager's 
environment.   Currently,  citizens  and  local 
notables  expect  the  city  government  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  such  areas  as  welfare, 
race  relations,  and  community  development. 
Often,  he  must  secure  a  coalition  in  support 
of  an  issue  and  bring  his  professional  ex- 
pertise to  bear  on  it.   Only  by  coming  to 
terms  with  the  existing  political  environ- 
ment can  the  manager  put  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  can  use  his  administrative 
skills. 

According  to  the  study,  the  integration  of 
the  manager's  professional  expertise  with 
his  political  role  can  be  accomplished  by 
concentrating  his  primary  attention  on  sys- 
tematic problem  solving.   The  manager  then 
is  called  upon  to  define  problems,  develop 
alternatives,  assist  the  council  in  select- 
ing programs,  and  sell  programs  to  the  com- 
munity.  His  professionalism  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  his  major  political  resource. 
The  study  concludes  that  it  is  the  extent 
to  which  a  manager  applies  expertise  and 
professionalism  to  the  problems  of  urban 
government,  not  reform,  that  justifies  his 
position.   (JS) 


183.   FEDERALISM  AND  THE  ACADEMIC  COMMUNITY: 
A  BRIEF  SURVEY 

(a)  Farris  Bryant  and  others.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  Information  Report  M-44. 
Available  from  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402, 
March,  1969,  55  pp.   $.60  per  copy, 
(c)  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.   (d)  None. 
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Problem.   This  report  probes  the  current 
status  of  courses  in  American  state  and 
local  government  and  intergovernmental 
relations  in  college  and  university  politi- 
cal science  curricula  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  political 
science  departments  in  higher  educational 
institutions  are  fulfilling  their  instruc- 
tional role  in  these  fields.   Specific 
areas  receiving  inadequate  treatment  are 
identified  and  possible  explanations  for 
the  amount  of  attention  given  to  these 
subjects  are  advanced.   The  report  con- 
tains no  policy  suggestions,  and  is  issued 
strictly  as  an  informational  and  reference 
document. 

Method.   A  survey  was  made  based  on  a 
questionnaire  distributed  to  chairmen 
of  political  science  departments,  using 
a  list  supplied  by  the  American  Political 
Science  Association.   Replies  are  classi- 
fied in  terms  of  institutional  enrollment 
size,  regional  location,  and  public-private 
control. 

Findings.   The  fields  of  American  state 
and  local  government  and  intergovernmental 
relations  receive  second-rate  treatment 
in  today's  college  and  university  political 
science  curricula.   While  a  majority  of 
political  science  departments  give  some 
attention  to  state  and  local  government 
in  introductory  reading  assignments  and 
lectures,  a  strong  minority  ignore  these 
areas  at  this  level.   Only  a  handful  report 
substantial  coverage  of  these  critical 
subjects  in  their  basic  courses.   The  situ- 
ation at  the  intermediate  and  advanced 
course  levels  is  even  more  bleak.   Of  the 
562  responding  departments,  a  majority 
have  no  courses  that  focus  wholly  or  par- 
tially on  local  governments;  about  three- 
fourths  offer  no  course  in  either  state 
government  or  intergovernmental  relations. 

Among  the  several  reasons  offered  to  ex- 
plain this  lack  are  these:   (1)  Smaller 
institutions  have  difficulty  obtaining 
personnel  with  enough  specialization  in 
these  subjects  to  teach  them  adequately. 
(2)  Courses  in  these  areas  have  been 
unable  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
glamor  of  international  relations,  under- 
developed areas,  comparative  political 
systems,  American  national  government, 
and  political  parties  and  behavior.   (3) 
The  somewhat  greater  popularity  of  state- 
local  and  local  government  courses  could 
be  a  reflection  of  increasing  concern  on 
the  part  of  both  public  officials  and 


scholars  with  the  far-reaching  implications 
of  the  crises  of  the  cities. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  fields  of 
state  and  local  government  and  inter- 
governmental relations  deserve  far  more 
attention  than  they  are  currently  receiv- 
ing.  Not  the  least  of  these  reasons  is 
the  crucial  role  of  higher  educational 
institutions  as  training  grounds  for  future 
public  servants.   Moreover,  students  and 
instructors  cannot  really  come  to  grips 
with  the  roots  of  the  urban  crisis,  the 
plight  of  rural  America,  and  the  pathology 
of  racial  discord  if  the  intergovernmental 
dimensions  of  these  critical  public  policy 
questions  are  ignored  in  the  classroom. 
(JS) 


184.   LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS  IN  THE 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

(a)  Farris  Bryant  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  726 
Jackson  Place,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20575,  September,  1969.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  problems  and  trends  in  labor-management 
relations  in  state  and  local  governmental 
organizations.   The  rapid  growth  of  state 
and  local  public  employment  has  fostered 
a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  and  the 
membership  in  government  employee  organi- 
zations.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the  nine 
million  state  and  local  government  employ- 
ees now  belong  to  unions.   A  Commission 
survey  found  that  at  the  local  level  na- 
tional union  affiliates  were  found  in 
almost  half  of  the  municipalities  covered, 
especially  in  large  cities  and  their  sub- 
urbs.  These  employee  organizations  have 
become  increasingly  aggressive  as  their 
power  base  grows.   Between  1966  and  1968 
the  number  of  strikes  involving  government 
employees  nearly  doubled,  with  teachers 
accounting  for  more  work  stoppages  than 
any  other  group. 

Findings.   The  Commission  concludes  from 
its  study  that  all  states  must  develop 
clear  statutory  policies  for  dealing  with 
labor-management  relations  in  state  and 
local  public  service.   The  absence  of 
general  state  legislation  tends  to  en- 
courage chaotic  labor-management  relations, 
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especially  in  local  governments,  and  to 
leave  these  relations  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  political  power  of  employees,  re- 
sulting in  varying  judicial  and  administra- 
tive decisions.   Only  22  states  have  gen- 
eral laws  covering  public  labor-management 
relations,  and  these  vary  widely  in  terms 
of  definitions,  dispute  procedures,  and 
settlement  timetables  in  relation  to  the 
adoption  of  budgets. 

The  Commission  cited  the  following  reasons 
for  the  growth  in  size  and  militancy  of 
public  employee  organizations:   the  feeling 
of  individual  employees  that  they  will  not 
be  listened  to  unless  they  organize  collec- 
tively; the  attitude  of  many  employees  that 
their  work  is  not  adequately  regarded  in 
terms  of  pay  and  prestige;  the  growing 
insistence  by  professional  and  technical 
employees  that  they  have  the  right  to 
participate  in  decisions  affecting  their 
professional  and  program  goals;  the  com- 
petition among  employee  organizations  for 
size  and  status;  and  the  carryover  from 
civil  rights  and  other  reform  movements 
of  the  feeling  that  confrontation  tactics 
are  legitimate,  even  necessary,  to  achieve 
real  results,  especially  when  dealing  with 
government. 

In  its  report,  the  Commission  recommended 
that:   (1)  states  require  public  employers 
to  recognize  the  right  of  their  employees 
to  join  or  not  to  join  an  employee  organi- 
zation; (2)  strikes  by  public  employees  be 
prohibited,  but  that  states  establish 
machinery  to  help  settle  employer-employee 
disputes;  (3)  states  enact  laws  to  ensure 
democratic  procedure  and  fiscal  account- 
ability in  public  employee  organizations; 
(4)  laws  generally  provide  that  state  and 
local  employees  be  treated  alike;  (5) 
states  establish  appropriate  machinery  to 
handle  recognition  and  representation  dis- 
putes and  other  controversies;  (6)  employee 
rights  not  be  extended  to  supervisory, 
managerial,  and  confidential  personnel  or 
to  top  appointive  and  elected  officials; 
(7)  states  enact  public  labor  legislation, 
based  on  a  mandatory  "meet  and  confer  in 
good  faith"  approach;  (8)  state  labor  laws 
contain  detailed  specification  of  manage- 
ment rights  provisions;  and  (9)  public 
employers  extend  formal  recognition  to 
employee  organizations  receiving  majority 
support.   (SD) 


185.   COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  BY 
MUNICIPALITIES 

(a)  Samuel  H.  Slosberg  and  David  S. 
Silsby.   (b)  Completed  and  submitted 
as  a  report  to  the  104th  Maine 
Legislature,  January,  1969,  result- 
ing in  the  passage  of  the  Municipal 
Public  Employees  Labor  Relations 
Law,  Legislative  Document  No.  824. 
(c)  State  of  Maine,  Legislative 
Research  Committee.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  merit  of  pro- 
posed legislation  establishing  a  municipal 
public  employees  labor  relations  law  and 
providing  for  dealings  between  local  edu- 
cation boards  and  representative  teacher 
associations. 

Findings.   Based  on  the  report  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Committee,  the  Munici- 
pal Public  Employees  Labor  Relations  Law 
was  enacted  in  1969  and  provides  a  uniform 
basis  for  recognizing  the  right  of  public 
employees  to  join  labor  organizations  of 
their  own  choosing.   It  also  states  that 
these  organizations  may  represent  public 
employees  in  collective  bargaining  for 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment.   In 
this  law,  collective  bargaining  explicitly 
means  "to  confer  and  negotiate  in  good 
faith"  with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  and 
work  conditions. 

Regarding  the  right  of  public  employees  to 
join  labor  organizations,  the  law  prohibits 
public  employers  from:   (1)  interfering 
with,  restraining,  or  coercing  employees 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right;  (2)  en- 
couraging or  discouraging  membership  in 
any  employee  organization  by  discrimination 
through  hiring,  granting  of  tenure,  or  any 
other  condition  of  employment;  (3)  inter- 
fering with  the  formation  or  functioning 
of  any  employee  organization;  (4)  dis- 
charging or  discriminating  against  an 
employee  for  issuing  a  complaint  under 
these  terms;  (5)  refusing  collective  bar- 
gaining with  valid  employee  representatives; 
(6)  blacklisting  any  employee  organization 
or  its  members  to  deny  them  employment. 
In  turn,  public  employees  must  not:   (1) 
interfere  with  the  right  of  other  employees 
to  join  labor  organizations;  (2)  refuse  to 
bargain  collectively  with  a  public  employer; 
or  (3)  engage  in  a  work  stoppage,  slowdown, 
strike,  or  the  blacklisting  of  any  public 
employer  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
filling  of  employee  vacancies. 
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In  determining  the  employee  bargaining 
agent,  any  public  employee  organization 
may  file  a  request  for  recognition  with 
the  public  employer,  stating  that  the  major- 
ity of  employees  in  an  appropriate  bargain- 
ing unit  wish  to  be  represented  by  it  in 
collective  bargaining.   The  request  must 
describe  the  groupings  of  jobs  or  positions 
which  constitute  the  unit  claimed  to  be 
appropriate,  and  it  must  also  demonstrate 
majority  support.   The  employer  must  grant 
this  request  unless  the  employer  desires 
that  an  election  determine  whether  the  or- 
ganization really  represents  a  majority  of 
the  members  in  the  bargaining  unit.   Super- 
visors are  not  usually  represented  in  the 
employees'  bargaining  unit,  unless  their 
work  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
their  subordinates.   Supervisors  may  form 
their  own  bargaining  units  if  they  wish. 
The  law  also  outlines  detailed  procedures 
for  resolving  deadlocked  disputes.   (SD) 


•  ORGANIZATION 


186.   SUMMARY  OF  1970  SUGGESTED  STATE 
LEGISLATION 

(a)  Charles  A.  Byrley.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  by  the  Committee  on  Sug- 
gested State  Legislation,  Council  of 
State  Governments,  Ironworks  Pike,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.   40505,  August,  1969.   Sum- 
mary, 11  pp.   $1.00  per  copy.   The  full 
volume  (No.  XXIX),  212  pp.   $5.00  per 
copy.   (c)  Council  of  State  Governments, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   The  Council  of  State  Governments 
publishes  an  annual  volume  containing 
drafts  of  timely  state  legislation  and 
statements  about  subjects  of  current  legis- 
lative interest.   The  1969  volume  does  not 
"recommend"  legislation.   Rather  it  identi- 
fies the  subjects  that  appear  to  be  of 
general  concern  and  emerging  importance, 
suggests  the  appropriate  content  of  legis- 
lation dealing  with  such  subjects,  and 
attempts  to  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  legislative  style  by  carefully  drafting 
proposals. 

This  year's  volume  contains  draft  legisla- 
tion for  a  community  facilities  finance 
agency,  an  urban  development  corporation, 
loan  guarantees  to  small  businesses,  urban 
development  tax  incentives,  urban  employ- 
ment incentives,  manpower  training,  urban 


housing  and  insurance,  a  model  executive 
article,  law  enforcement  powers,  air  pollu- 
tion agreements,  insurance  cancellation, 
consumer  protection,  a  state  boat  act,  and 
various  miscellaneous  drafts.   (MP) 


187.   THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  COOK  COUNTY:   A 
STUDY  IN  GOVERNMENTAL  OBSOLESCENCE 

(a)  Kevin  M.  Forde.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Center  for  Research  in  Urban 
Government,  Loyola  University,  810 
N.  Michigan  Ave. ,  Chicago,  111. 
60611,  June,  1969,  38  pp.   $1.00  per 
copy.   (c)  Loyola  University,  Center 
for  Research  in  Urban  Government, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   In  anticipation  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  now  underway  in  Illinois, 
this  study  examines  the  archaic  government 
of  Cook  County  and  suggests  changes.   Be- 
cause Cook  County  includes  Chicago  and 
vicinity,  it  presents  special  problems  for 
achieving  efficient  governmental  organiza- 
tion and  management.   This  report  considers 
all  aspects  of  the  County's  local  govern- 
ment, all  elective  offices,  the  County  Board 
of  Commissioners  and  its  President,  placing 
special  emphasis  upon  sources  of  revenue 
and  budgetary  matters. 

Findings.   The  investigator  urges  elimina- 
tion of  Township  Collectors  and  all  other 
township  officers,  the  Judicial  Committee 
on  Help,  the  elected  officers  of  Cook 
County  Coroner,  Recorder,  Treasurer,  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools.   He  recommends 
that  the  constitutional  duties  of  the 
Sheriff  be  reduced  and  that  tax  ceilings 
be  removed. 

Proposals  for  the  elimination  of  certain 
elected  officers  anticipate  that  appointees 
to  these  positions  would  perform  more  ably 
and  professionally  than  persons  subject 
to  the  elective  process.   With  each  elimi- 
nation of  an  office  or  function  of  an 
office,  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  another  office,  generally  the  President 
and  Cook  County  Board,  are  correspondingly 
increased. 

Generally,  these  proposals  call  for  the 
granting  of  broad  new  constitutional  and 
legislative  powers  for  Cook  County.   It 
is  strongly  recommended  that  the  new  con- 
stitutional provisions  be  kept  general, 
with  the  specifics  delegated  to  the  Illinois 
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General  Assembly.   In  this  way,  Cook  County 
government  may  be  altered  more  readily, 
thereby  providing  opportunity  to  avoid  ob- 
solescence without  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution.  (MP) 


188.   CALIFORNIA'S  EMERGENT  COUNTIES 

(a)  Jane  Gladfelder.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  County  Supervisors  Association 
of  California,  1100  Elks  Bldg. , 
Sacramento,  Calif.   95814,  1968,  120 
pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Indi- 
vidual research,  in  cooperation  with 
the  County  Supervisors  Association  of 
California.   (d)  None 

Problem.   To  provide  a  thorough,  current 
study  of  California  county  government — its 
functions,  scope,  and  direction,  all  of 
which  have  changed  significantly  during 
the  1960's.   Despite  the  diversity  of 
counties,  which  range  from  the  second  most 
thinly  populated  county  in  the  United  States 
to  the  most  densely  populated,  all  of  them 
are  historically,  and  by  definition,  admin- 
istrative agents  of  the  State.   Therefore, 
all  California  counties  administer  the  same 
basic  programs  for  the  State.   The  first 
three  functions  in  every  county  budget 
today  are  public  assistance,  public  pro- 
tection, and  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance, with  public  assistance  accounting 
for  more  than  half  of  the  total  county 
revenues. 

In  her  study,  the  author  covers  the  follow- 
ing aspects  of  California  counties:   (1) 
history  and  boundaries;  (2)  general  law 
and  charter  counties;  (3)  county  officers 
and  department  heads;  (4)  tradition  and 
innovation  in  county  functions;  (5)  the 
county's  role  in  environmental  planning; 
(6)  services  and  finances;  (7)  county  em- 
ployment and  personnel  policies;  and  (8) 
issues  and  functions  for  the  future.   (AL) 


189.   MUNICIPAL  COOPERATION  AND  SERVICES 

(a)  George  M.  Blaesi.   (b)  In  process. 
Interim  report  published  in  September, 
1968.   (c)  State  of  Vermont,  Legis- 
lative Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.  Prompted  by  rapid  proliferation 
of  special  districts  and  the  frequency  of 
requests  for  charter  amendments,  the  Vermont 


legislature  initiated  a  study  to  examine 
ways  in  which  local  communities  can  combine 
for  either  special  or  general  purposes  in 
order  to  put  necessary  services  on  a  more 
efficient  basis.   Subsequently,  it  extended 
its  study  by  exploring  the  feasibility  of 
restructuring  local  government  on  a  regional 
basis. 

Method.   A  legislative  committee  has  been 
taking  testimony  from  local  selectmen  and 
town  managers,  and  has  been  studying  statutes 
of  other  states  providing  for  model  charters, 
joint  operation,  and  annexation  of  adjoining 
territory.   It  is  expected  that  the  commit- 
tee will  use  the  most  modern  statutes  en- 
acted in  other  states  as  a  base,  and  then 
adapt  them  to  meet  Vermont's  particular 
problems.   (GMB) 


•  MANAGEMENT 


190.   PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL 
IN  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS:   A  PILOT  STUDY 

(a)  Neal  H.  Rosenthal,  Gerard  C. 
Smith,  Michael  Crowley,  Joseph  J. 
Rooney,  and  Janice  N.  Hedges.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title,  as  Bulletin  No.  1631, 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.   Available 
from  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20407,  June,  1969, 
38  pp.   $.45  per  copy.   (c)  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Division  of  Manpower  and 
Occupational  Outlook,  with  partial 
support  from  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  lay  the  groundwork  for  deter- 
mining whether  the  planning  and  adminis- 
trative capabilities  of  local  governments 
are  adequate  to  cope  with  the  continuing 
need  for  rapid  expansion  of  local  govern- 
ment services.   There  have  been  no  com- 
prehensive studies  to  date  that  clearly 
identify  the  extent  and  nature  of  current 
and  anticipated  manpower  problems  in  plan- 
ning and  administration.   The  principle 
objectives  of  this  study  are  to  describe: 
(1)  occupations  that  entail  planning  and 
administrative  functions  within  local  govern- 
ment as  background  information  for  large- 
scale  employment  surveys;  (2)  problems 
urban  governments  are  having  in  meeting 
skill  requirements  in  these  occupations 
and  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  resolve 
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them;  and  (3)  where  further  research  is 
needed  to  provide  sufficient  background  in- 
formation for  action  to  meet  the  future  man- 
power needs  of  local  governments. 

Method.   The  study  is  based  primarily  on 
interviews  with  local  officials  who  have 
knowledge  of  planning  and  administrative 
activities  and  manpower.   Interviews  were 
conducted  in  five  United  States  cities  re- 
flecting differences  in  size,  geographic 
area,  government  organization,  higher  educa- 
tion facilities,  and  socioeconomic  factors. 
Because  of  the  limited  number  of  cities 
covered,  the  information  obtained  may  not 
be  representative  of  the  national  situation. 

Findings.   Several  hundred  professional, 
administrative,  and  technical  job  titles 
were  identified  and  placed  into  40  occupa- 
tional groups,  ranging  from  chief  executives 
to  technician  level  planning  aids.   A  large 
proportion  were  high  level  jobs,  typically 
filled  by  promotion  from  within.   Occupa- 
tional shortages  were  found  mainly  at  entry 
levels  and  particularly  in  the  positions  of 
city  planner,  administrative  specialist,  and 
planning  aid  and  assistant. 

City  approaches  to  alleviating  manpower 
shortages  included  salary  increases,  tuition 
rebate  and  other  educational  aid  programs, 
substituting  personnel  of  a  lower  grade  or 
related  specialty,  and  using  technical  assis- 
tants to  aid  high  level  planning  and  admin- 
istrative personnel.   Long-range  manpower 
planning  is  not  common  to  the  cities  studied, 
but  growth  is  expected  by  local  officials 
in  programs  requiring  this  type  of  personnel. 

The  following  research  needs  were  identified: 
(1)  wide-scale  occupational  employment  sur- 
veys; (2)  projections  of  future  manpower 
requirements;  (3)  occupational  mobility 
studies;  (4)  job  opportunity  studies;  and 
(5)  studies  of  education  and  training  re- 
quirements in  planning  and  administrative 
occupations.   (SD) 


191.   POLICE  POWER: 

POLICE  ABUSES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(a)  Paul  Chevigny.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
Pantheon  Books,  22  E.  51st  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ,  1969,  287  pp.   $6.95  per 
copy.   LC  68-26044.   (c)  New  York 
Civil  Liberties  Union.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  book,  the  investigator 
supports  his  contention  that  the  police 


abuse  the  powers  granted  them  by  society. 
Routine  denials  of  due  process  of  law  by 
false  arrest,  by  unlawful  search,  and  by 
"summary  punishment"  are  demonstrated.   The 
study  concentrates  upon  police  abuses  in 
New  York  City  during  the  two-year  period 
of  1966  and  1967.   However,  the  investigator 
submits  that  the  findings  are  applicable 
to  police  departments  throughout  the  nation. 

Findings.   Police  misconduct  has  been  silently 
encouraged  by  the  courts  and  by  the  American 
society  as  a  whole.   The  author  attempts  to 
show  that  much  public  disapproval  of  police 
misconduct  is  sheer  hypocrisy.   Many  citi- 
zens feel  that  it  is  permissible,  even  desir- 
able, for  a  policeman  to  coerce  respect  by 
force.   The  American  people  are  responsible 
for  police  abuses  because  they  allow  these 
abuses  to  exist  by  their  own  permissiveness. 

The  police  perform  a  necessary  function  for 
the  courts  and  the  legislatures  because  "all 
the  acts  of  oppression  that  must  be  performed 
in  this  society  to  keep  it  running  smoothly 
are  pushed  upon  the  police.   The  police  get 
the  blame  and  the  officials  stay  free  of  the 
stigma  of  approving  "high-handed  acts." 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  conflict  "between 
what  society  pretends  to  want  and  what  it 
really  wants."   As  long  as  society  desires 
coercion  the  police  will  coerce.   And  as 
long  as  society  denies  that  it  wants  coer- 
cion the  police  will  lie.   (MP) 


192.   THE  POLICE: 

DAMNED  IF  THEY  DO—DAMNED  IF  THEY 
DON'T 

(a)  Herbert  T.  Klein.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Crown  Publishers,  Inc.   49-05  32nd 
Place,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.   11101, 
1968,  252  pp.   $5.95  per  copy.   LC 
68-20474.   (c)  Individual  research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  relates  a  retired  New 
York  Police  Department  lieutenant's  expe- 
riences and  thoughts  about  policework  and 
public  opinion  of  policemen.   The  author 
documents  the  policeman's  view  of  how  the 
police  perform  their  duties  of  protecting 
the  citizenry,  enforcing  the  laws,  and  main- 
taining peace  and  order,  and  yet  show  re- 
straint so  as  to  avoid  charges  of  brutality. 
Specific  cases  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
policeman's  view  of  such  activities  as 
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gambling,  prostitution,  narcotics,  labor 
union  corruption,  youth  gang  wars,  thefts, 
and  murders. 

He  argues  the  policeman's  view  of  the  re- 
cent judicial  decisions  on  the  "legal  rights 
of  the  accused,"  and  discusses  the  ban  on 
wiretapping,  civilian  review  boards,  as 
well  as  the  policeman's  reaction  to  the 
Detroit  and  Harlem  riots.   (MP) 


193.   THE  POLICE  ON  THE  URBAN  FRONTIER 

(a)  George  Edwards.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations 
Press,  The  American  Jewish  Committee, 
165  E.  56th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10022,  1968,  90  pp.   $1.00  per  copy. 
(c)  Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  analyzes  the  role  of 
police  in  urban  areas  in  the  United  States, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  minority  groups 
in  big-city  ghettos.   A  principal  thesis 
is  that  a  lack  of  understanding  between 
the  police  and  the  dwellers  in  slums  per- 
mits the  growth  of  hatred  and  estrangement 
between  whites  and  Negroes.   On  the  one 
hand,  the  policeman  walks  uneasily  in  the 
ghetto,  fearing  the  very  people  he  is  there 
to  protect,  many  of  whom  refuse  to  cooper- 
ate with  him  in  maintaining  law  and  order. 
On  the  other  hand,  ghetto  residents  com- 
plain of  mistreatment  by  police  with  the 
charge  of  police  brutality  being  a  familiar 
complaint.   The  nation,  by  and  large,  has 
failed  to  take  effective  action  against 
this  mutual  hostility  between  police  and 
Negroes,  which  figures  so  large  in  what  may 
prove  to  be  America's  gravest  domestic 
crisis  since  the  Civil  War. 

In  its  analysis,  this  study  first  looks  at 
the  following  four  areas  of  law  enforcement: 

(1)  the  police  in  the  20th  century  city; 

(2)  the  challenge  to  law  enforcement;  (3) 
the  conflict  between  Negroes  and  police; 
and  (4)  staffing,  organization,  qualifica- 
tions, status,  weapons,  and  pay  of  police 
forces. 

It  then  suggests  steps  by  which  any  police 
command  can  move  from  general  objectives 
to  concrete  action  in  its  critical  rela- 
tionships with  racial  minorities.   Recom- 
mendations are  made  concerning:   (1)  police 
prof essionalization;  (2)  the  disciplined 
use  of  force;  (3)  more,  as  well  as  more 
effective,  law  enforcement;  (4)  effective 


race  riot  control;  (5)  channels  of  com- 
munication; (6)  organizing  citizen  support; 
and  (7)  modernizing  the  police  force.   (AL) 
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194.   SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  CITIES 

(a)  George  P.  Miller  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  as  a  collection  of  papers 
presented  originally  at  the  tenth 
meeting  of  the  Panel  on  Science  and 
Technology,  by  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402,  1969,  126  pp.   $.70  per  copy. 

(c)  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   At  its  tenth  annual  meeting  with 
the  Panel  on  Science  and  Technology,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
focused  attention  upon  the  role  that  sci- 
ence and  technology  can  play  in  the  solu- 
tion of  urban  problems.   The  11  papers 
presented  there  from  various  American  and 
foreign  scientists,  educators,  engineers, 
and  sociologists,  are  included  in  this 
volume. 

Several  facets  of  the  urban  scene  are 
examined  to  determine  the  possible  contri- 
butions science  and  technology  can  make. 
It  is  suggested  that  science  and  technology 
can  attack  the  problems  of  human  settle- 
ments, generally,  by  building  major  urban 
systems  of  cities  with  a  high  human  quality 
of  life.   The  new  towns  of  Great  Britain 
are  presented  as  one  example  of  a  continued 
national  policy  in  the  management  of  urban 
growth.   The  development  of  a  transporta- 
tion policy  to  serve  the  social  and  econom- 
ic fabric  of  the  cities  is  discussed. 
Specific  contributions  that  technology  can 
make  to  the  economic  future  of  inner  city 
ghettos  are  also  examined.   The  Port  of 
Rotterdam  is  described  as  an  example  of 
the  contribution  that  science  and  technolo- 
gy can  make  to  improve  the  quality  of 
city  life.   Finally,  Japan  is  presented  as 
an  example  of  a  situation  in  which  the 
contributions  of  science  and  technology  are 
mandatory  to  improving  the  quality  of 
urban  living.   (MP) 
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195.   URBAN  PLANNING  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY 

(a)  Bernard  J.  Frieden  and  Robert 
Morris  (eds.).   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by  and 
available  from  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  1968,  459  pp.   $10.00 
per  copy.   (c)  Individual  research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  volume,  the  editors  have 
gathered  together  28  separate,  but  inter- 
related articles  about  urban  planning  and 
its  implications  for  social  policy.   Five 
were  written  especially  for  this  anthology. 
Readings  are  arranged  in  six  categories: 
social  planning,  housing  and  urban  renewal, 
racial  bias  and  segregation,  citizen  organi- 
zation and  participation,  urban  poverty, 
and  guidelines  for  social  policy.   Each 
category  of  readings  is  prefaced  by  a  con- 
cise introduction  which  orients  the  reader 
to  the  category  and  summarizes  the  major 
points  each  writer  attempts  to  bring  out. 
(MP) 


196.   NEIGHBORHOOD  POWER  AND  CONTROL: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  URBAN  PLANNING 

(a)  Hans  B.  C.  Spiegel  and  Stephen 
D.  Mittenthal.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  Institute  of  Urban  Environment, 
Columbia  University.   Available  from 
Federal  Clearinghouse,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Va. 
22151,  November,  1968,  180  pp. 
$3.00  per  copy.   (c)  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Institute  of  Urban  Environment, 
under  sponsorship  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  analyzes  the  emergence 
of  insistent  demands  from  urban  low-income 
areas,  particularly  from  black  communities, 
for  meaningful  involvement  in  the  planning 
of  their  communities.   Neighborhood-based 
leadership  and  its  structures  are  empha- 
sized.  Neighborhood  power  is  studied 
within  the  framework  of  Model  Cities.   The 
Model  Cities  program  lends  itself  uniquely 
to  the  salient  issues  involved  in  the  study 
because  the  program  carries  with  it  a  prom- 
ise of  "widespread  citizen  participation." 
Its  very  visibility  has  made  it  the  focus 
of  attention  from  neighborhood  leaders  and 
municipal  officials. 


Findings.   Inner  city  black  neighborhoods 
are  assuming  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  the  planning  and  achievement  of 
social  change.   Indigenous  black  neighbor- 
hood organizations  are  acquiring  political 
power  at  the  expense  of  City  Hall  through 
the  Model  Cities  program;  black  neighbor- 
hoods are  demanding  a  fundamental  redistri- 
bution of  power;  citizen  groups  in  target 
area  neighborhoods  seek  a  greater  voice  in 
how  decisions  are  made,  how  resources  are 
allocated,  and  how  programs  are  implemented. 

The  movement  towards  neighborhood  power  and 
control  portends  urban  conflict,  especially 
between  City  Hall  and  the  neighborhood. 
A  variety  of  issues  is  crystallizing  the 
movement  towards  neighborhood  power  and 
control.   Model  Cities  has  come  at  a  time 
of  political  mobilization  in  low-income 
areas.   It  offers  an  extended  opportunity 
for  reallocating  resources.   At  present, 
through  the  planning  phase  and  later 
through  the  execution  phase,  the  realloca- 
tion process  will  coincide  with  political 
maturation  and  new  organizational  machinery 
will  develop  out  of  the  target  neighborhood 
to  produce  widespread  institutional  change. 

City  Hall  traditionally  has  survived  through 
politically  manipulative  techniques  of 
negotiation,  trade-offs,  the  selective  use 
of  power,  and  the  distribution  of  rewards 
and  benefits.   Now  target  area  neighbor- 
hoods are  learning  to  play  this  game. 

Based  on  these  developments,  the  investiga- 
tors recommend  several  changes  in  federal 
policy.   First,  HUD  should  formally  ac- 
knowledge neighborhood  power  and  should 
experiment  with  different  forms  of  neigh- 
borhood power  and  control.   Neighborhood 
self-government,  community  corporations, 
and  little  city  halls  are  recommended 
forms. 

A  traditionally  dual  relationship  between 
the  city  and  the  federal  government  is 
becoming  increasingly  triangulated  by  the 
intervention  of  neighborhood  power.   HUD 
should  acknowledge  this  new  relationship 
by  philosophically  and  institutionally 
enlarging  its  constituency  to  include  target 
area  neighborhoods.   HUD  could  fund  projects 
directly  through  neighborhood  organizations 
and,  for  example,  have  periodic  conferences 
with  neighborhood  leaders. 

The  principle  of  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  all  model  neighborhood  groups 
as  part  of  the  planning  process  should  be 
strengthened.   In  addition,  technical 
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assistance  and  training  opportunities 
should  be  made  available  to  CDA's  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

Among  its  objectives,  Model  Cities  purports 
to  strengthen  the  municipal  governments' 
capacity  to  handle  urban  problems.   Resources 
should  be  allocated  then  to  restructure  and 
experiment  within  the  municipality  itself. 
To  avoid  political  backlash,  if  nothing 
else,  HUD  should  earmark  a  certain  portion 
of  Model  Cities  funds  for  municipal  re- 
structuring and  revitalization. 

Finally,  the  federal  government  should 
research  other  strategies  that  may  be  used 
to  improve  the  urban  environment.   Model 
Cities  is  one  such  strategy.   It  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one  or  definitely  the  best . 
(MP) 


197.   DESIGN  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SURVEY  RESEARCH 
IN  THE  EVALUATION  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF 
THE  MODEL-CITIES  PROGRAM  ON  THE 
RESIDENTS  OF  MODEL-CITY  NEIGHBORHOODS 

(a)  Joan  Gordon,  Gladys  Meyer,  Roland 
Wulbert,  Carol  Weiss,  Allen  Barton, 
and  others.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title,  as  a 
report  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  by 
the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research 
Library,  Columbia  University,  605 
W.  115th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10025, 
December,  1968,  120  pp.   $3.00  per 
copy.   (c)  Columbia  University, 
Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  was  written  to  assist 
the  Model  Cities  administration  in  planning 
evaluation  studies  of  the  Model  Cities 
program,  a  program  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  urban  population, 
especially  the  urban  poor.   The  researchers 
suggest  a  broadening  of  the  traditional 
evaluation  model,  which  has  sought  to  deter- 
mine only  whether  the  program  has  achieved 
the  intended  effects.   They  propose  that 
the  program  be  viewed  in  terms  of  its  ef- 
fects on  the  whole  system  of  variables  of 
which  the  intended  aims  are  just  a  part. 

Chapter  I  of  this  report  considers  poverty 
as  perceived  by  traditional  economics,  the 
opportunity-structure  approach,  the  culture 
of  poverty  approach,  and  social  psychiatry. 
Chapter  II  applies  several  sets  of  catego- 
ries from  basic  social  theory  to  help 


determine  measures  of  the  "quality  of  life."* 
It  suggests  that  this  concept  must  include: 
the  economic,  status,  and  power  dimensions 
of  life;  the  behavioral,  attitudinal,  and 
cognitive  aspects  of  individual  responses; 
the  objective  and  subjective  evaluation  of 
changes;  and  the  individual,  interpersonal, 
institutional,  and  community  responses. 
Methodological  issues  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  III.   The  idea  of  measuring  social 
contexts  as  well  as  individual  responses 
is  presented  and  some  procedures  for  con- 
textual measurement  and  analysis  are  out- 
lined.  Chapter  IV  describes  the  main 
variables  to  be  included  in  survey  instru- 
ments in  order  to  operationalize  the  ideas 
of  the  first  two  chapters.   In  Chapter  V, 
a  basic  sampling  design  and  some  variants 
are  provided,  indicating  how  the  sampling 
is  constrained  to  achieve  certain  objectives. 
And  Chapter  VI  considers  the  particular 
problems  of  interviewing  low-income  groups. 
It  also  reviews  the  effectiveness  of  various 
techniques  for  increasing  cooperation  and 
validity  of  responses.   (SD) 


198.   URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS:   SUPPORT  FOR  PLANNING  IN 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   Available  from  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   20402,  October,  1968, 
460  pp.   $3.25  per  copy.   (c)  System 
Development  Corporation,  under  con- 
tract with  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.   (d) 
None . 

Problem.   To  examine  ways  of  improving  the 
availability  and  accessability  of  urban  and 
regional  information  through  the  applica- 
tion of  automatic  data  processing.   Part  I 
of  this  report  analyzes  the  issues  and 
problems  raised  in  development  of  computer- 
based  Urban  and  Regional  Information 
Systems  (URIS) .   It  is  intended  to  provide 
immediate  and  long-range  general  guidelines 
for  agencies,  professional  planners,  and 
information  systems  specialists  involved 
in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  a 
URIS.   Requirements  for  incorporating  the 
following  management  capabilities  in  plans 
for  a  URIS  are  discussed:   procedures  for 
data  base  documentation;  measures  that 
assure  data  compatibility;  policies  and 
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procedures  for  data  release;  and  plans  for 
continuing  data  acquisition.   Also  described 
in  Part  I  are  four  operational  features 
that  the  report  recommends  be  included  in 
proposed  systems  for  the  benefit  of  the 
planner:   (1)  a  comprehensive  set  of  process- 
ing capabilities  for  both  urban  and  regional 
planning;  (2)  mechanisms  for  planners  to 
communicate  easily  with  the  system  and 
data  base  through  a  convenient  non-program- 
mer language  oriented  to  users'  needs;  (3) 
capability  of  responding  to  changes  in 
users'  needs;  and  (4)  provisions  to  facili- 
tate incorporation  of  additional  processing 
capabilities.   Appendices  to  Part  I  deal 
with  technical  discussions  of  relevant  com- 
puter and  processing  developments,  a  sur- 
vey of  planning  agencies,  a  survey  of 
school  planning  curricula,  and  references. 

The  results  of  a  literature  search  for  the 
study  are  contained  in  Part  II  in  the  form 
of  a  topically  organized  bibliography  of 
publications  and  documents  in  the  urban 
and  regional  information  systems  field  and 
related  areas.   Part  III  is  a  subject 
matter  index  for  Part  I.   Part  IV  presents 
case  studies  of  nine  major  agencies  and 
their  experience  in  the  development  of 
urban  and  regional  information  systems. 
The  agencies  and  systems  surveyed  reflect 
a  variety  of  approaches,  experience,  histori- 
cal background,  and  geographic  location. 
These  case  studies  were  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  material  from  in-depth  interviews 
with  key  personnel,  review  of  agency  docu- 
mentation, observation  of  data  processing 
operations,  and,  in  some  cases,  personal 
involvement  with  the  development  or  opera- 
tions of  the  system.   Each  case  study  covers 
an  overview  of  the  information  system,  fea- 
tures of  its  development,  the  data  process- 
ing methods,  organization  and  management, 
costs  and  funding  sources,  the  data  base, 
and  user  experience.   (SD) 


199.   TOWN  PLANNING  IN  FRONTIER  AMERICA 

(a)  John  W.  Reps.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Princeton  University  Press, 
Princeton,  N.  J.   08540,  1969,  473 
pp.   Price  not  indicated.   LC  68- 
20877.   (c)  Individual  research. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  examines  city  planning 
in  America  before  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  beginning  with  the  first  permanent 
European  settlement  in  1565  at  St. 


Augustine,  Florida.   Because  the  planning 
of  towns  in  the  New  World  was  understand- 
ably influenced  by  the  state  of  European 
town  planning  just  prior  to  and  during 
American  colonization  and  urban  settlement, 
importance  is  attached  to  the  ways  in  which 
European  devices  for  bringing  order  to 
urban  settlements  were  applied  in  a  new 
environment  and  under  different  economic, 
social,  and  political  institutions.   Thus, 
those  aspects  of  European  planning  that 
had  a  major  influence  on  many  American 
towns  are  discussed  initially.   From  this 
point,  the  study  proceeds  to  study  Spanish 
and  French  town  planning  in  their  respec- 
tive new  world  territories  and  then  focuses 
on  planning  in  the  American  colonies  from 
New  England  to  Georgia  and  west  to  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  Great  Lakes  frontier. 
A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  town 
plans  that  emerged  from  the  many  groups  in 
America  that  set  out  to  establish  Utopian 
communities.   A  concluding  section  relates 
town  planning  in  frontier  America — its 
achievements  and  failures — to  the  current 
conditions  of  our  urban  civilization,  which 
leave  much  to  be  desired  in  terms  of  planning 
to  accommodate  growth  and  physical  develop- 
ment and  alleviating  the  social  problems 
of  poverty  and  racial  segregation.   (AL) 


200.   FRENCH  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

(a)  Niles  M.  Hansen.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Indiana  University  Press,  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.,  1968,  318  pp.   $12.00 
per  copy.   LC  68-14603.   (c)  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Department  of  Econom- 
ics, under  sponsorship  of  National 
Science  Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  examines  the  French 
system  of  regional  planning.   American 
planning  has  shown  little  concern  for 
coordination  between  programs  of  regional 
and  urban  development.   Similarly,  American 
planning  has  failed  in  its  attempts  to 
integrate  the  market  mechanism  and  govern- 
ment action  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
spatially  optimal  resource  allocation. 
However,  the  French  approach  to  regional 
planning  tries  to  deal  comprehensively  and 
systematically  with  problems  of  spatial 
resource  allocation,  difficulties  that 
have  tended  to  receive  only  partial  and 
uncoordinated  treatment  in  other  countries. 

Method.   The  author  constructs  a  general 
model  of  resource  allocation  and  then 
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applies  it  to  French  regional  policy.   It 
considers  regional  differences,  types  of 
public  and  private  investment,  and  existing 
social  preferences. 

The  model  distinguishes  three  types  of 
regions:   (1)  congested  regions,  which  con- 
tain very  high  concentrations  of  population 
and  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity; 
(2)  intermediate  regions,  which  offer  sig- 
nificant advantages — such  as  raw  materials, 
qualified  labor,  and  cheap  power — to  private 
firms  and  where  entry  of  new  firms  or  ex- 
pansion of  existing  firms  would  result  in 
marginal  social  benefits  substantially  in 
excess  of  social  costs;  and  (3)  lagging 
regions,  which  present  few,  if  any,  attri- 
butes to  attract  new  economic  activity. 
They  are  generally  areas  characterized  by 
small-scale  agriculture  or  stagnant  or 
declining  industries. 

The  model  also  divides  investment  into  two 
components:   (1)  economic  investment,  which 
aims  to  support  directly  productive  activi- 
ties and  includes  projects  such  as  roads, 
harbors,  and  power  supply;  and  (2)  social 
investment,  which  is  more  concerned  with 
the  development  of  human  resources  and 
includes  education,  welfare,  health,  and 
similar  undertakings. 

Findings.   French  regional  planning  was 
initiated  on  the  basis  of  a  distinction 
between  an  overconcentrated  Paris  Region 
and  the  relatively  deprived  provinces. 
The  recognition  that  Paris  is  a  congested 
region  has  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
fundamental  assumptions  of  regional  policy. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  tax  and  credit  mea- 
sures and  direct  controls  designed  to  cur- 
tail the  growth  of  the  Paris  Region  and 
encourage  location  elsewhere,  the  French 
plan  has  called  for  the  progressive  intro- 
duction of  pricing  and  fiscal  measures 
that  will  compel  firms  and  households  to 
pay  the  true  social  cost  of  their  location 
in  the  region.   This  system  will  take  the 
form  of  higher  average  charges  for  services 
such  as  public  transportation,  water,  and 
parking,  and  will,  in  fact,  still  not  force 
new  households  and  firms  to  pay  the  marginal 
cost  of  their  presence.   Surveys  of  public 
preferences  indicate  that  Parisians  and 
non-Parisians,  alike,  overwhelmingly  favor 
public  policy  efforts  to  limit  the  growth 
of  the  Paris  Region,  largely  because  of 
opposition  to  the  external  diseconomies 
that  accompany  congestion. 

It  is  argued  that  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  public  investment  in  intermediate 


regions  should  emphasize  economic  invest- 
ments, whereas  public  investment  in  lagging 
regions  should  emphasize  social  investment. 
Following  this  line  of  argument,  it  is 
shown  that  the  difficulties  of  France's 
lagging  regions  in  the  West  and  Southwest 
are  due  primarily  to  the  relative  lack  of 
benefits  accruing  from  social  investment. 
This  is  not  to  deny  that  economic  investment 
in  lagging  regions  will  produce  benefits, 
but  that  the  effectiveness  of  such  projects 
depends  on  the  degree  to  which  the  regions' 
human  resources  have  been  developed  by 
social  investment.   In  the  intermediate 
regions  of  the  East  the  greatest  relative 
need  is  for  more  economic  investment.   In 
particular,  development  of  a  Rhine-Rhone 
transportaion  axis  is  urged.   (MP) 


201.   DEVELOPING  RURAL  INDIA 

(a)  John  W.  Mellor,  Thomas  F.  Weaver, 
Uma  J.  Lele,  and  Sheldon  R.  Simon. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  Cornell  University 
Press,  124  Roberts  Place,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.   14850,  1968,  411  pp.   $10.00 
per  copy.   LC  68-28804.   (c)  Cornell 
University,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  under  sponsorship  of 
U.  S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  review  the  successes  and 
failures  of  agricultural  planning  in  India 
for  the  past  20  years  with  a  stress  on  the 
methods  to  be  employed  for  a  successful 
approach  to  rural  development  both  in  India 
and  elsewhere.   Agricultural  development 
is  viewed  within  the  larger  context  of  the 
social  and  industrial  transformation  acute- 
ly needed  to  solve  the  problems  of  rural 
poverty.   Although  the  recent  increase  in 
food  production  has  been  sufficient  to 
match  the  population  expansion,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Five- 
Year  Plan  in  1966,  agricultural  development 
had  failed  to  play  the  leading  role  re- 
quired for  over-all  economic  growth.   Par- 
ticular attention  is  given,  therefore,  to 
the  nature  and  evolution  of  recent  develop- 
ments that  promise  rapid  growth  in  agri- 
cultural production. 

In  terms  of  policy,  Indian  rural  development 
is  seen  as  being  now  and  continuing  to  be 
in  the  future  the  direct  product  of  policy 
evolved  in  a  pragmatic  manner  from  past 
errors  and  successes.   Not  using  a 
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scientific  process  and  lacking  a  formulating 
theory,  rural  development  has  understand- 
ably proceeded  slowly. 

Part  I  of  this  study  examines  agriculture's 
role  in  the  economy  and  reviews  the  past 
three  Five-Year  Plans  as  well  as  the  current 
Five-Year  Plan.   The  next  three  parts  com- 
prise detailed  studies  which  sometimes  il- 
lustrate and  sometimes  expand  on  points  in 
the  first  part  and  at  other  times  present 
new  material  and  perspectives.   The  detailed 
studies  look  at  farming  in  a  district  in 
central  India,  the  agricultural  market 
structure  in  a  central  Indian  district,  and 
a  small  village  and  its  environment  in 
northeastern  India.   All  three  studies 
focus  on  describing  traditional  agriculture 
and  its  interactions  with  the  rest  of  the 
economy  and  on  indicating  existing  contrib- 
utors and  barriers  to  technological  change. 

In  a  final  part  of  this  study,  the  investi- 
gators offer  conclusions,  including  these 
major  ones:   (1)  it  now  appears  possible 
for  continuous  rapid  growth  in  production 
to  occur  over  a  substantial  acreage;  (2) 
rapid  expansion  of  fertilizer  availability 
is  necessary  for  a  high  rate  of  growth  of 
agricultural  production;  (3)  agricultural 
modernization  creates  a  new  chain  of  prob- 
lems in  such  areas  as  water  management, 
disease,  insects,  and  marketing;  (4)  there 
is  a  need  for  changing  the  agricultural 
production  mix;  (5)  the  rural  development 
process  may,  in  the  short  run,  exacerbate 
poverty  and  economic  inequities;  (6)  a 
key  deficiency  of  Indian  agricultural 
policy — lack  of  an  effective  organization 
to  produce  a  flow  of  highly  profitable 
innovations  suited  to  Indian  conditions — 
was  not  recognized  at  the  beginning;  (7) 
the  planning  procedure  carried  on  in  agri- 
cultural development  policy  was  too  formal 
and  the  policy  involved  excessive  centrali- 
zation; (8)  government  is  most  important 
as  a  diagnostician  of  problems  and  a  fa- 
cilitator of  action.   (AL) 


202.   ASPECTS  OF  REGIONAL  PLANNING  AND 
THEORY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(a)  William  Alonso.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Working  Paper  No.  87,  October, 
1968,  27  pp.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  University  of  California  (Berke- 
ley) ,  Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional 
Development,  under  sponsorship  of 


U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  paper,  the  investigator 
submits  that  territorial  planning  is  in- 
trinsic in  the  process  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  in  contrast  to  the 
popular  belief  that  the  U.  S.  does  not 
engage  in  national  planning.   Regional 
policy,  in  this  country,  addresses  itself 
to  two  main  goals:   first,  to  national 
economic  growth;  second,  to  that  of  a  more 
even  distribution  of  income,  jobs,  and 
other  benefits.   Though  the  language  of 
federal  legislation  implies  that  existing 
programs  satisfy  both  goals,  it  is  obvious 
that  alternative  policies  favor  one  or 
another  goal  to  different  degrees.   Most 
legislation  is  designed  to  deal  with  local 
problems,  rather  than  to  guide  national 
development.   Economic  difficulties  in  a 
district  are  viewed  as  a  pathological  con- 
dition rather  than  as  stresses  of  adjust- 
ment to  a  permanent  process  of  growth  and 
change.   However,  there  are  elements  in 
the  legislation,  not  easily  discernible, 
that  address  themselves  to  questions  of 
development.   These  two  trends,  local  and 
regional,  are  manifested  through  the  con- 
gressional and  executive  functions  of  gov- 
ernment.  Every  piece  of  legislation  is 
scrutinized  by  representatives  of  each  area 
to  determine  its  local  impact;  each  program 
is  also  evaluated  by  men  concerned  with 
its  regional  consequences.   This  applies  to 
such  items  as  tariffs,  welfare  programs, 
agricultural  subsidies,  and  military  ex- 
penditures. 

An  example  of  a  recent  area-specific  pro- 
gram is  that  of  the  Appalachia  Regional 
Commission,  established  in  1965,  which 
President  Johnson  referred  to  as  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  a  new  "creative  federalism." 
The  authority  to  create  Regional  Commissions 
composed  of  state  governors  in  partnership 
with  the  federal  government  indicates  a 
trend  towards  decentralization,  and  the 
search  for  a  new  equilibrium  between  cen- 
tralism and  localism.   Another  aspect  of 
planning  discussed  in  this  paper  is  the 
attempt  to  rationalize  decision  making  by 
means  of  new  techniques,  such  as  cost- 
benefit  analysis,  operations  analysis, 
and  planning-programming-budgeting  systems. 

The  policy  of  growth  centers,  called  Growth 
Areas  and  Economic  Development  Centers,  in 
relation  to  distressed  area  programs  is 
also  discussed.   The  paper  deals,  as  well, 
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with  the  need  for  a  national  urbanization 
policy  and  the  new  concern  for  a  national 
system  of  cities.   It  touches  on  the  racial 
problems  of  metropolitan  areas  in  terms 
of  regional  issues,  such  as  migration  and 
employment.   The  paper  concludes  with  a 
discussion  of  "Theory  and  Technique  in 
Relation  to  Regional  Planning,"  touching 
on  the  refinement  of  "hard  techniques"  in 
comparison  to  the  absence  of  a  commonly 
accepted  theory  of  planning.   (BK) 


203.   URBAN  MODEL  SYNTHESIS:   A  REVIEW 

(a)  Peter  M.  Mlynaryk.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  Economics,  California 
State  College  at  Fullerton, 
Fullerton,  Calif.,  May,  1968,  45  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  California 
State  College  at  Fullerton,  School 
of  Business  Administration  and  Eco- 
nomics,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  review  the  present  level  of 
theoretical  and  empirical  work  in  urban 
models  and  to  provide  a  sketch  of  the 
current  development  of  models  and  what  may 
be  the  future  course  of  work.   The  scope  • 
of  this  paper  also  covers  the  historical 
development  of  models  in  terms  of  what  and 
how  models  were  developed,  why  they  were 
used  in  particular  ways,  what  assumptions 
and  premises  were  made  and  used,  and 
whether  or  not  they  provided  a  means  of 
prediction. 

Method.   The  works  of  three  authorities  in 
the  model-building  field — Isard,  Berry, 
and  Lowry — are  reviewed,  with  particular 
emphasis  placed  on  the  construction  of 
urban  models.   Secondly,  three  first- 
generation  models  that  provide  the  first 
step  of  combining  theory  with  reality  by 
the  use  of  a  computer  to  do  all  needed 
calculations  are  summarized.   Each  of  the 
model-builders — Neidercorn,  Lowry,  and 
Cricine — is  used  as  an  example  of  the 
developments  in  the  practical,  pragmatic 
area  of  urban  model  synthesis. 

Findings.   Urban  models  have  experienced 
a  transition  in  development.   The  earlier 
models  were  concerned  with  population  and 
employment  while  newer  models  are  more 
inclusive  and  consider  the  land  and  re- 
sources available.   It  appears  that  as  the 
model-builder  builds  more  models,  he  is 
able  to  make  them  more  sophisticated  and 


to  include  more  variables  in  each  succeed- 
ing generation  of  the  model.   (AL) 


204.   A  SYSTEM  FOR  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  . 
COORDINATION 

(a)  J.  Karl  Aldrich,  Nathaniel 
Snow,  Chester  Ha,  and  Warren  Smith. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  under 
the  above  title  by  the  Department  of 
Business  and  Economic  Development, 
State  of  Illinois,  222  South  College 
St.,  Springfield,  111.   62704, 
March,  1968,  69  pp.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  State  of  Illinois, 
Department  of  Business  and  Economic 
Development,  with  partial  support 
from  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report  describes  a  system 
suggested  for  use  in  Illinois,  designed  to 
make  State  programs  more  responsive  to  the 
long-range  needs  of  the  people  of  Illinois, 
and  to  insure  effective  coordination  of 
these  programs. 

Characteristically,  State  program  planning 
uses  the  biennial  budgeting  period  as  its 
time  period.   Consequently,  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  effort  to  accomplish  long- 
range  planning  or  to  systematically 
investigate  population  needs  and  demands, 
formulate  goal  statements,  develop  re- 
source inventories,  and  project  resources 
to  meet  goals  formulated.   Program  co- 
ordination, in  turn,  depends  largely  on 
assembling  and  using  the  basic  materials 
needed  for  long-range  planning.   Effective 
program  coordination  requires  two  things, 
in  addition  to  long-range  program  planning: 
(1)  a  global  rather  than  a  fragmented  view 
of  State  programs;  and  (2)  a  continuous 
system  for  monitoring  goals  and  programs 
in  terms  of  cost,  accomplishment,  and 
structure. 

Findings.   The  program  planning  and  co- 
ordination system  recommended  for  Illinois 
and  described  in  this  report  proceeds  in 
a  systematic  way  to  establish  needs,  goals, 
resources,  and  alternative  programs; 
select  a  program  and  adjust  goals  to  meet 
fiscal  constraints;  and  monitor  needs, 
goals,  resources,  and  programs  in  terms 
of  cost  and  accomplishment  and  in  terms  of 
changing  needs. 

The  system  involves  seven  steps.   Steps 
one  and  two  call  for  the  assessment  of 
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needs  and  demands  and  the  translation  of 
needs  into  State  agency  goals.   Partic- 
ularly important  in  these  two  steps  is  the 
need  for  a  view  extending  over  a  long- 
range  period.   In  step  three,  resource 
inventories  and  resource  projections  are 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  agency.   Re- 
sources include  personnel,  physical  facil- 
ities, local  community  agencies,  and  the 
programs  of  other  state  agencies.   Steps 
four  and  five  are  concerned  with  program 
planning,  selection,  and  budgeting.   Here, 
each  agency  utilizes  the  materials  pre- 
pared in  the  previous  elements  of  the 
system  to  create  alternative  sets  of  pro- 
grams which  should  show  inter-program  re- 
lationships, resources  to  be  used,  esti- 
mated costs,  and  expected  accomplishments. 
A  choice  of  one  set  of  programs  should  be 
made  and  supported  by  program  evaluators. 
Program  descriptions  and  financial  plans 
for  each  program  selected  for  implementa- 
tion should  be  submitted  to  the  Governor's 
Planning  Coordination  Agency  for  consoli- 
dation and  submittal  to  the  Governor. 
With  the  planning  summary  submitted  to  him, 
the  Governor  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  formulate  his  overall  program.   The 
final  two  steps  of  the  system  involve  the 
control,  evaluation,  and  replanning  which 
take  place  after  budgets  are  adopted  and 
appropriations  made.   Monitoring  the  costs 
and  accomplishments  of  the  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Governor  and  legislature  pro- 
vide the  basic  data  needed  for  program 
evaluation  and  future  program  planning. 
(AL) 


205.   THE  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICT:   A 

GOVERNMENTAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
BETTER  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS  IN  THE  BI-COUNTY 
REGION 

(a)  Henry  Bain.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
Working  Paper  No.  5  by  the  Maryland- 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  8787  Georgia  Ave. , 
Silver  Spring,  Md.   20907,  November, 
1968,  86  pp.  +  appendix.   $1.00  per 
copy.   (c)  The  Washington  Center  for 
Metropolitan  Studies,  under  contract 
with  the  Maryland-National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  study,  one  of  a  series  of 
working  papers  developed  as  part  of  the 


Open  Space  and  Implementation  Tools  Proj- 
ect of  the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  has  the  following 
objectives:   (1)  to  define  the  development 
district  concept  and  related  terms;  (2) 
to  state  the  problem  which  the  development 
district  is  designed  to  solve;  (3)  to 
summarize  recent  planning  efforts  that 
have  pointed  to  the  need  for  such  an  in- 
stitution; (4)  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  development  districts  would  be  es- 
tablished and  how  they  would  operate;  and 
(5)  to  recommend  specific  steps  to  be 
taken  to  refine  the  concept  and  put  it 
into  operation. 

Each  year,  the  several  hundred  thousand 
dwelling  units  built  in  the  suburbs, 
along  with  new  shopping  centers,  office 
buildings,  industrial  plants,  roads  and 
airports,  schools  and  hospitals,  and  other 
public  and  private  facilities,  constitute 
the  part  of  the  expanding  urban  area  that 
has  been  frequently  and  vigorously  crit- 
icized on  many  grounds.   It  is  alleged  to 
be  economically  inefficient,  aesthetically 
unattractive,  ecologically  perilous,  and 
socially  unbalanced. 

As  a  way  of  coping  with  the  problems  of  an 
expanding  urban  area,  the  development 
district  is  described  as  a  governmental 
institution  for  the  better  organization  of 
the  urban  development  process.   Its  im- 
mediate objective  is  to  channel  and  co- 
ordinate private  and  public  development 
activities  so  as  to  secure  the  expeditious 
development  of  compact  and  structured  new 
communities.   A  further  objective  is  to 
assist  in  the  preservation  of  open  space 
by  providing  an  ample  supply  of  well- 
located  land  that  is  ready  for  develop- 
ment, thereby  accomodating  development 
pressures  that  might  otherwise  overwhelm 
the  defenses  erected  to  preserve  the  open 
space.   (AL) 


206.   NEW  COMMUNITIES: 
TODAY 


CHALLENGE  FOR 


(a)  Muriel  I.  Allen  (ed.).   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Planners,  917  Fifteenth  St, 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20005, 
October,  1968,  39  pp.  $2.00  per 
copy.   (c)  American  Institute  of 
Planners.   (d)  15:1-371. 
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Problem.   This  report  examines  the  prospect 
that  building  new  communities  in  the 
United  States  can  rescue  existing  cities 
from  constant  crises  and  give  hope  to  their 
residents  by  embarking  on  a  major  new 
experiment  in  urban  living.   The  creation 
of  complete  new  communities  will  offer  a 
mobile  population  alternative  environments 
and  formulate  a  settlement  policy  to  dis- 
tribute the  nation's  population  more 
rationally.   In  addition,  the  new  commu- 
nity should  offer  an  especially  important 
option  to  the  disadvantaged  Negro  who  is 
more  frustrated  than  other  Americans  in 
his  struggle  for  social  and  economic  mo- 
bility and  equality. 

In  viewing  new  communities,  the  report 
focuses  on  the  following  aspects  of  their 
development:   (1)  new  communities  and  a 
national  settlement  policy;  (2)  American 
new  communities — do  they  exist;  (3)  design- 
ing for  optimum  choice;  (4)  new  style 
health,  education,  and  social  services; 
(5)  building  new  communities;  (6)  impedi- 
ments to  new  community  development;  and 
(7)  policies,  programs,  and  actions.   In 
connection  with  the  last  category,  the 
report  recommends  specific  action  priori- 
ties for  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments; metropolitan  agencies;  and  the 
private  sector,  which  would  facilitate  the 
creation  of  new  communities. 

An  important  policy,  emphasized  here,  is 
the  need  for  a  national  urbanization  or 
settlement  policy  to  insure  the  orderly 
planning  and  development  of  new  growth 
centers,  which  would  not  replace  existing 
cities  but  would  reduce  the  pressure  on 
them.   The  need  for  such  a  policy  is 
dictated  by  changes  taking  place  in  the 
patterns  of  population,  employment, 
housing,  education,  leisure  time  and  recre- 
ation, transportation,  health  and  conser- 
vation, and  economic  growth. 

By  offering  new  types  of  environments, 
free  from  the  worst  irritants  and  pressures 
of  metropolitan  areas,  new  communities 
will  give  people  a  better  opportunity  to 
work  toward  ending  the  dangerous  divisions 
between  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor, 
and  young  and  old  that  are  increasing  in 
the  United  States  today.   (AL) 


207.   LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRE-PLANNED 
COMMUNITIES  IN  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 

(a)  Richard  Nolan,  Gary  L.  Vyne, 
Stanley  A.  Coombs,  Robert  Whelihan, 
and  Jerome  S.  Mooers.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Public  Affairs  Research  Insti- 
tute, San  Diego  State  College,  1968, 
31  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
San  Diego  State  College,  Public 
Affairs  Research  Institute.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  problems  of  local 
intergovernmental  cooperation  which  occur 
as  large  new  communities  are  being 
planned.  New  pre-planned  communities 
present  special  problems  for  the  provision 
of  adequate  municipal  services.   Proper 
planning  of  these  new  communities  has 
often  had,  in  the  past,  a  direct  impact 
on  existing  governmental  processes  and 
agencies.   Planning  initiation  in  these 
new  communities  has  generally  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  developers — whose  primary 
interest  is  in  profits.  And,  several 
single-purpose  special  districts  have 
been  called  upon  to  provide  essential 
urban  services  such  as  water  supply, 
sewage  disposal,  and  fire  protection.   The 
result  of  these  practices  has  been  a  gen- 
eral inability  to  center  responsibility 
for  the  orderly  development  of  the  commu- 
nities. 

This  study  concerns  12  recently  initiated, 
planned  communities  in  San  Diego  County, 
California,  which  have  experienced  these 
difficulties.   The  term  "pre-planned 
community"  refers  to  limited  purpose  dor- 
mitory towns  as  distinguished  from  other 
multi-purpose  new  towns  such  as  Reston, 
Virginia,  or  Columbia,  Maryland.   These  12 
communities  have  been  built  primarily  for 
retired  and  suburbanite  buyers.   This 
means,  generally,  people  with  high  socio- 
economic levels.   There  is  a  heavy  empha- 
sis on  residential  retirement  and  recre- 
ation facilities.   Prices  for  housing 
range  from  $30,000  to  $70,000. 

Findings.   The  provision  of  public  ser- 
vices and  facilities  to  these  areas  has  a 
direct  impact  on  existing  governmental 
activities  and  patterns  of  jurisdiction. 
A  great  number  of  public  agencies  often 
become  involved  with  the  areas  because 
communities  tend  to  locate  in  unincorpor- 
ated territory.   A  county-wide  analysis 
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of  the  operations  and  service  area  of  all 
public  units  is  required  to  provide  ration- 
alization for  plans,  financial  arrange- 
ments, and  operations. 

A  number  of  methods  are  available  for  pro- 
viding a  more  logical  pattern  of  public 
agencies  serving  pre-planned  communities. 
Boundaries  can  be  adjusted  to  the  present 
complex  of  special  district  governmental 
units.   Multiple-purpose  districts  can  be 
established  or  agreements  can  be  made 
between  independent  districts  to  provide 
an  allied  district  concept.   Pre-planned 
communities  can  be  annexed  to  existing 
municipalities,  or  the  new  communities  may 
be  incorporated. 

San  Diego  pre-planned  communities  have 
exposed  an  urgent  need  for  a  more  direct 
concern  with  providing  general,  land-use 
and  transportation  planning  for  the  de- 
velopments, themselves,  and  their  relations 
with  surrounding  territories.   Both  the 
physical  and  social  impact  of  the  areas 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  these  plan- 
ning activities  to  insure  workable  environ- 
mental control  in  each  area. 

Finally,  developers  and  government  officials 
should  make  an  attempt  to  understand  the 
problems  and  motives  of  each  other.   If 
developers  are  committed  to  a  master  plan 
of  growth,  cooperation  with  governmental 
units  is  usually  the  result.   (MP) 


208.   ARRESTING  SLUMS:   A  REGIONAL  PLAN 
FOR  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

(a)  Frederick  S.  Huber,  Charles  F. 
Sill,  Richard  C.  Gilman,  and  Joseph 
E.  Haring.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  as  Re- 
search Report  No.  16  by  the  Southern 
California  Research  Council,  Occi- 
dental College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90041,  1968,  51  pp.  +  appendices. 
Available  from  Occidental  College 
Book  Store,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90041.  $3.00  per  copy.   (c)  Southern 
California  Research  Council,  under 
sponsorship  of  Occidental  College 
and  Pomona  College,  with  partial 
support  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
and  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  and 
the  John  Randolph  Haynes  and  Dora 
Haynes  Foundation  of  Los  Angeles, 
(d)  None. 


Problem.   The  objectives  of  this  report 
are:   (1)  to  determine  why  Southern 
California  land  is  used  so  unevenly  and 
unsystematically — why  it  is  heavily  pop- 
ulated in  some  areas  and  sparsely  in 
others;  (2)  to  delineate  the  major  causes 
of  Southern  California  slums;  and  (3)  to 
find  and  recommend  solutions  to  Southern 
California's  slum  problems.   Southern 
California  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
problems  created  by  unrestricted  urban 
sprawl.   There  are  164  separate  commu- 
nities in  eight  counties  with  a  total 
population  of  eight  million.   The  region 
is  growing  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
people  each  day.   This  rapid  growth  has 
turned  the  region  into  a  single  metropolis, 
with  individual  communities  merging  indis- 
tinguishably  into  one  another.   The  result 
has  been  the  appearance  of  areas  character- 
ized by  overcrowding,  crime,  and  filth 
both  within  and  outside  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  these  communities. 

Information  for  the  report  was  obtained 
from  the  study  of  the  planning  and  zon- 
ing practices  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernadino,  Riverside, 
San  Diego,  and  Imperial  Counties.   The 
report  discusses  growth  factors  and 
patterns,  political  fragmentation  in  the 
region,  the  increasing  costs  of  slums, 
and  the  feasibility  of  regional  planning 
and  zoning. 

Findings.   The  researchers  found:   (1) 
Southern  California  has  grown  as  a 
conglomeration  of  "suburbs  in  search  of 
a  city."   Suburban  areas  have  appeared  in 
any  direction  and  location  that  suits  the 
current  fancy.   The  motivation  for  land 
developers  and  builders  has  been  quick 
money  without  regard  for  long-range  re- 
percussions.  (2)  Political  fragmentation 
is  strangling  regional  economy  by  breed- 
ing slums  and  attracting  the  rural  poor 
who  cannot  adapt  to  a  dynamic  society. 
The  flippant  desires  of  suburban  munici- 
palities have  taken  precedence  over  the 
needs  of  the  whole  Southern  California 
metropolis.   (3)  The  costs  of  fragmented 
growth  are  mounting  rapidly  and  efforts 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  slums  have  been 
smothered  by  an  avalanche  of  "me  first" 
attitudes.   (4)  Regional  planning  and 
zoning  can  stop  this  spread. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  California 
Legislature:   (1)  create  a  regional 
zoning  authority  for  the  area  with  full 
legal  jurisdiction  and  a  regional  zoning 
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appeals  board  to  adjudicate  differences 
between  land  users  and  regulators;  and 
(2)  establish  a  license  system  for  absentee 
landowners  who  rent  real  property  to  con- 
trol maintenance  and  repair  procedures. 
(SD) 


209.   SELECTED  ABSTRACTS  OF  PLANNING 
REPORTS 

Selected  Abstracts  of  Planning  Reports 
contains  summaries  of  planning  studies 
supported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  throughout 
the  country,  under  the  Comprehensive  Plan- 
ning Assistance  program.   HUD  has  redirected 
grant  priorities  to  support  planning  pro- 
grams that  deal  with  social  objectives, 
and  those  designed  to  strengthen  state 
and  local  government  management.   The 
studies  reported  here  range  from  general 
planning  studies  to  specific  development 
or  implementation  projects  for  the  use  of 
human,  technical,  or  physical  resources. 
The  abstracts  are  placed  under  the  follow- 
ing headings:   (1)  general  planning 
studies — local,  metropolitan,  statewide; 
(2)  government  management — information 
systems,  organization  and  coordination, 
revenues  and  expenditures;  (3)  human  re- 
sources— law  enforcement;  (4)  legislation — 
codes  and  ordinances;  (5)  natural  re- 
sources— earth,  water;  (6)  physical  devel- 
opment— commercial  facilities,  community 
appearance,  community  facilities,  housing, 
historic  preservation,  parks  and  open 
spaces,  transportation,  water  and  sewer; 
and  (7)  population  and  employment.   In  the 
June,  1969,  issue,  the  abstracts  represent 
studies  conducted  in  1967  or  1968. 

Selected  Abstracts  of  Planning  Reports  is 
published  intermittently  by  HUD  Clearing- 
house Service,  Urban  Management  Assistance 
Administration,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Metropolitan  Development,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Avail- 
able from  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402.   $1.00  per  copy. 
(SD) 


210.   SYSTEMIC  PLANNING:   AN  ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  LITERATURE  GUIDE 

(a)  Anthony  James  Catanese.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title,  as  Exchange  Bibliography 


No.  91,  by  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229,  Monti- 
cello,  111.   61856,  July,  1969,  13 
pp.  $1.50  per  copy.   (c)  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  Graduate 
Program  in  City  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  provides  an 
annotated  reference  to  the  most  influ- 
ential works  in  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  systemic  planning — a  hybrid 
theory  integrating  techniques  and  methods 
from  systems  analysis,  cybernetics, 
decision  theory,  and  work  programming  with 
judgmental  and  qualitative  planning 
practices.   In  his  bibliography,  the  in- 
vestigator presents  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  most  important  readings  in  the 
field  rather  than  a  voluminous  review  of 
the  literature.   (SD) 


211.   CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  PLANNING  AND 

THEIR  EFFECT  ON  PLANNING  LITERATURE 

(a)  Jerome  L.  Kaufman.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Exchange  Bibliography  No.  101 
by  the  Council  of  Planning  Librar- 
ians, P.  0.  Box  229,  Monticello, 
111.   61856,  October,  1969,  6  pp. 
$1.50  per  copy.   (c)  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  publication  consists  of  an 
address,  by  the  author,  to  the  10th 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Council  of  Plan- 
ning Librarians  held  in  April,  1969,  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.   Six  observations  are 
made  concerning  planning  trends  and  their 
effect  on  literature:   (1)  The  number  of 
current  planning  trends — such  as  advocacy 
planning,  increasing  planning  speciali- 
zation, new  towns,  planning-budget 
mergers,  increasing  sophistication  of 
analytic  techniques,  increasing  state 
involvement  in  local  planning,  and  grow- 
ing interest  in  a  national  urbanization 
policy — ensures  us  of  having  a  great 
quantity  of  planning  literature  in  the 
future.   (2)  There  is  not  necessarily  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  trend  for  planning  and  the 
number  of  articles,  books,  technical  re- 
ports, and  conference  papers  written  about 
it.   (3)  Some  current  planning  trends 
integrate  planning  with  government,  and 
may  indirectly  result  in  reducing  the 
total  amount  of  planning  literature 
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produced  in  the  future.   (4)  Some  planning 
trends,  such  as  the  greater  and  greater 
sophistication  of  analytic  techniques 
employed  by  planners,  may  alter  the  form 
of  planning  literature.   (5)  The  increased 
volume  of  planning  literature  is,  in  itself, 
a  trend  in  planning.   (6)  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  doesn't  matter  whether  a 
planning  trend  produces  a  large  or  small 
volume  of  literature  but  how  long  the  ideas 
last.   (AL) 


212.   AMERICAN  NEW  TOWNS  AND  SELECTED 

REFERENCES  ON  PLANNED  COMMUNITIES 

(a)  Michael  B.  Barker.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
titles  by  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  1735  New  York  Ave.,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C.   20006,  November, 
1968,  8  and  5  pp.,  respectively. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   American  New  Towns  is  an  un- 
comprehensive  list  of  new  communities 
appearing  in  the  United  States.   The  spe- 
cific location,  projected  population,  and 
date  of  establishment  for  each  community 
are  included  in  this  report.   Selected 
References  on  Planned  Communities  consists 
of  an  inventory  of  bibliographies,  books, 
and  periodical  articles  dealing  with  both 
the  topic  of  new  towns,  in  general,  and 
specifically  selected  planned  cities.   (SD) 


213.   SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING  AND  URBAN 
PROBLEMS 

The  Los  Angeles  Technical  Services  Corp- 
oration, an  independent,  non-profit, 
systems  development  and  engineering  corp- 
oration, has  been  established  in  Los 
Angeles  for  the  purpose  of  applying  tech- 
niques and  skills  developed  in  military 
and  aerospace  industries  to  urban  problems. 
Funded  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and 
various  philanthropic  organizations,  this 
corporation  provides  both  conceptual  work 
and  program  management  in  problem  areas  at 
the  city's  request. 

Its  projects  to  date  have  included:   (1) 
determining  the  key  elements  of  a  master 
plan  for  development  and  acquisition  of  a 
communication  system  for  use  by  all  city 
departments,  including  an  effective  command- 


control  system  for  emergencies;  (2)  pro- 
viding program  management  assistance  for 
the  city's  Community  Analysis  Bureau, 
designed  to  develop  an  information 
system  that  will  enable  city  administra- 
tion to  determine  undesirable  social, 
economic,  or  physical  trends  and  to  take 
corrective  action;  and  (3)  performing  the 
necessary  research  to  initiate  a  model 
cities  program  for  Los  Angeles.   Currently, 
it  is  expanding  its  system-engineering 
activities  into  other  areas,  such  as 
water  reclamation,  traffic  management, 
information  systems,  organizational  plan- 
ning, city  planning,  and  other  operational 
problems  of  local  government. 

For  further  information,  write  Los 
Angeles  Technical  Services  Corporation, 
3600  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
(SD) 


•  PUBLIC  FINANCE 


214.   FUTURE  DIMENSIONS  OF  CITY  REVENUE 
REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  Francis  Tannian  and  others. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  as  a 
series  under  the  following  titles: 

(1)  P.  Ross,  Police  Protection;  (2)  A. 
Mighton,  Fire  Services;  (3)  P.  Ross, 
Street  Construction  and  Maintenance; 
(4)  A.  Mighton,  Sewage  Treatment ;  (5) 
F.  Tannian,  Parks  and  Recreation; 
(6)  W.  Dean,  Wilmington  Parking 
Authority;  (7)  F.  Tannian,  Water 
System;  (8)  P.  Ross,  Street  Cleaning, 
Refuse  Collection,  and  Disposal; 
(9)  W.  Dean  and  S.  Fuchs,  Mainte- 
nance of  Public  Building;  (10)  F. 
Tannian,  Park  of  Wilmington;  (11) 
C.  Waldauer,  Property  Taxation;  (12) 
J.  L.  Jacobs,  Assessment  Practices; 
and  (13)  A.  A.  Weinberg,  Retirement 
Systems.   A  limited  number  of  copies 
available  from  Division  of  Urban 
Affairs,  University  of  Delaware, 
Newark,  Del.   19711,  n.  d.  Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  University  of  Del- 
aware, Division  of  Urban  Affairs, 
under  contract  with  the  Wilmington 
Fiscal  Study  Committee.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  explore  the  dimensions  of 
future  city  revenue  requirements  as  a 
result  of  central  cities  in  metropolitan 
areas  having  growing  and  sometimes  violent 
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demands  placed  upon  them  to  provide  im- 
proved roads,  schools,  welfare  programs, 
and  a  wide  range  of  other  public  goods. 
In  order  to  respond  with  better  services 
or  even  to  avoid  deterioration,  more  city 
revenues  are  needed  at  the  same  time  that 
city  councils  or  mayors  do  not  welcome  the 
task  of  raising  tax  rates. 

Method.  An  adapted  microeconomics  model 
was  developed  for  application  to  all  city 
services  which  were  viewed  as  supply 
functions.   For  each  service,  such  as  the 
water  department,  attempts  were  made  to 
identify  the  formal  and  informal  decision- 
making characteristics  of  the  service. 
Also  identified  in  physical  terms  were  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  inputs  used  to  pro- 
vide the  service.   The  cost  value  of  these 
inputs  was  then  estimated.   Output  value 
by  various  user  areas  and  groups  in  the 
city  was  also  estimated  for  each  service. 
Flows  of  service  benefits  were  compared  to 
user  charges  or  taxation  burdens.   Sets  of 
alternative  policies  were  suggested. 

Findings.   (1)  A  microeconomics  model 
approach  to  analysis  of  the  city's  fiscal 
structure  can  be  meaningfully  developed 
and  utilized  with  data  currently  in  hand 
in  a  city.   (2)  Results  can  be  translated 
to  policy  makers  and  restructuring  of  the 
city's  fiscal  system  can  begin.   (3)  A 
range  of  improved  user  charges  for  city 
services  can  be  generated  which  satisfy 
grounds  of  both  equity  and  efficiency  and 
reduce  dependence  on  the  property  tax. 
(4)  Wilmington  tends  to  subsidize  suburban 
areas  and  people  because  the  city  provides 
suburban  people  with  many  services  but 
does  not  charge  them  prices  high  enough  to 
cover  costs  of  producing  the  services.  (FT) 


215.   THE  POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS  OF 
PUBLIC  SPENDING 

(a)  Charles  L.  Schultze.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  the  Brookings  Institution, 
1775  Massachusetts  Ave. ,  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   20036,  1969,  143  pp. 
$4.95  per  copy,  cloth;  $1.95,  paper. 
LC  69-18824.   (c)  The  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  central  concern  of  this  study 
is  the  role  of  systematic  analysis  in  the 
political  process  by  which  program  and 
budgetary  decisions  are  made.   Stress  is 
laid  on  the  importance  of  applying  a 


synthesis  of  analytical  and  political 
approaches  to  such  decisions  made  concern- 
ing increasingly  complex  social  programs 
of  the  federal  government.   A  review  is 
made  of  the  origins  and  purposes  of  the 
federal  government's  planning,  programming, 
and  budgeting  system  (PPB)  and  its  con- 
tribution to  decisions  with  important 
social  and  political  consequences — deci- 
sions that  are  traditionally  made  by 
political  debate,  bargaining,  advocacy, 
negotiation,  and  compromise.   Expert 
analysis  undertaken  in  a  PPB  system,  far 
from  replacing  political  bargaining  and 
advocacy,  can  improve  it,  the  author 
emphasizes.  As  the  social  problems  with 
which  government  deals  become  more  com- 
plex, political  debate  increasingly  re- 
quires the  support  of  careful  and  system- 
atic analysis. 

In  outlining  future  applications  of 
systematic  analysis  and  desirable  political 
and  administrative  changes,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  complexity  of  the  social 
problems  with  which  the  nation  is  now 
faced  and  their  variation  from  community 
to  community  calls  for  a  national  commit- 
ment of  resources  and  strong  local  par- 
ticipation in  their  use.   Skillful  design 
and  careful  allocation  of  resources  are 
not,  however,  synonymous  with  central 
dictation  of  program.   Rather,  the  pro- 
gram analyst  should  be  called  upon  to  help 
design  incentive  systems,  processes,  and 
structures  within  which  detailed  program 
decisions  can  be  decentralized.   The 
author  is  also  convinced  that  the  design 
and  execution  of  federal  social  programs 
can  be  substantially  improved  by  strength- 
ening the  regional  structure  of  the  federal 
government  in  relation  to  its  functional 
components.   The  regional  structure  could 
include  field  representatives  of  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President,  who  need 
not  and  should  not  be  "czars"  with  final 
decision-making  authority,  but  who  should 
have  the  power  to  mediate  conflicts,  to 
take  the  lead  in  planning  a  consistent  set 
of  federal  aids  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  to  force  decisions  up  to  higher 
levels  when  agreement  cannot  be  reached  in 
the  field.   (AL) 


216.   TAXATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Carol  S.  Meyers.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  Working  Paper  No.  4  in  the  series 
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prepared  as  part  of  the  "Open  Space 
and  Implementation  Tools  Project," 
by  Washington  Center  for  Metropoli- 
tan Studies,  1717  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20036,  No- 
vember, 1968,  82  pp.  $1.00  per  copy, 
(c)  Washington  Center  for  Metropoli- 
tan Studies,  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  investigate  the  use  of  tax 
policies  for  preserving  open  space  and 
improving  development  patterns  in  the  bi- 
county  region  of  Montgomery  and  Prince 
George's  Counties  in  Maryland.   These 
policies  would  raise  or  lower  assessed 
real  property  value  according  to  land  use, 
thus  producing  variable  tax  rates  to  en- 
courage the  achievement  of  certain  land 
development  objectives.   Maryland  has 
pioneered  in  the  explicit  use  of  tax 
policy  to  allocate  more  land  to  a  partic- 
ular use,  agriculture.   However,  its  sys- 
tem of  preferential  farm  assessment  has 
been  criticized  for  revenue  loss,  inequity, 
and  its  failure  to  preserve  agricultural 
land  use  in  general  and  in  any  specific 
time  and  space  context.   The  effectiveness 
of  tax  policy  in  accomplishing  desired 
development  patterns  depends  on  the  partic- 
ular legal  framework,  the  entire  develop- 
ment process,  related  public  policies,  and 
the  relative  dollar  significance  of  the 
tax  in  a  specific  area. 

This  study  outlines  planning  goals  in 
operational  terms  so  that  tax  impact  can 
be  measured,  discusses  the  economic  rela- 
tionship between  development  and  taxation, 
enumerates  criteria  for  judging  tax  policies, 
evaluates  tax  policies  in  this  specific 
area,  analyzes  preferential  farm  assess- 
ment and  tax  credit  programs,  and  explores 
alternative  tax  policies  in  terms  of  prob- 
able market  consequences,  legal  restraints, 
and  public  cost. 

Findings.   Tax  policy  by  itself  is  a  rela- 
tively inflexible  tool  to  achieve  develop- 
ment ends.   Its  inertia  is  a  result  of  a 
relatively  slow  legislative  process  and  a 
general  reluctance  to  depart  from  the 
familiar.   However,  tax  policies  can  and 
should  be  used  to  supplement  other  methods 
for  preserving  open  space  and  improving 
development  patterns,  if  these  policies 
are  contractual  and  are  used  selectively 
for  well-defined  purposes  in  specific 
areas.   Where  appropriate,  tax  policy 
should  aid  other  tools  by  delaying  and 


accelerating  development,  by  compensating 
land  owners  for  accepting  restrictions, 
and  by  encouraging  particular  kinds  and 
timing  of  investments.   (SD) 


217.   FINANCING  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

(a)  James  A.  Maxwell.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  a  revision  of  the  1965  first 
edition,  entitled  Issues  in  State- 
Local  Finance,  by  the  Brookings 
Institution,  1775  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20036, 
1969,  275  pp.  $6.75  per  copy. 
LC  69-18822.   (c)  The  Brookings 
Institution.   (d)  11:2-2. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  financing  of 
such  governmental  programs  as  education, 
roads,  welfare,  public  health,  hospitals, 
police,  and  sanitation,  whose  provision, 
from  the  standpoint  of  expenditures,  is 
largely  the  responsibility  of  state  and 
local  governments.   The  two,  together, 
spend  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
federal  government  to  provide  these  ser- 
vices.  The  upsurge  in  state  and  local 
activity,  which  began  after  World  War  II, 
has  not  yet  ended,  with  the  result  that 
rates  of  state  and  local  taxes  have  been 
raised,  new  taxes  added,  and  the  basis 
of  old  taxes  enlarged.   Most  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  state  and  local  spending  has 
been  for  old  and  well  established  govern- 
mental functions,  rather  than  new  ones, 
with  the  greatest  increase  occuring  in 
education.   Not  only  have  traditional 
functions  grown  in  size,  but  changes  in 
the  nature  of  the  functions  have  affected 
their  financial  requirements. 

In  analyzing  the  facts,  problems,  and 
policy  implications  of  financing  state 
and  local  governments,  the  author  reviews 
the  following  areas:   (1)  development  of 
the  federal  system;  (2)  fiscal  performance 
and  capacity;  (3)  intergovernmental  trans- 
fers; (4)  state  taxes  on  individual  in- 
come and  sales;  (5)  other  state  taxes; 
(6)  the  property  tax;  (7)  nonproperty 
taxes  and  nontax  revenue;  (8)  state  and 
local  debt;  (9)  earmarked  revenues  and 
capital  budgets;  and  (10)  future  trends 
in  state  and  local  finance.   (AL) 
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218.   RAPID  ANALYSIS  FISCAL  TOOL 

(a)  Thomas  L.  Anding.   (b)  In  proc- 
ess.  Completion  expected  by  the 
end  of  1969.   (c)  Upper  Midwest 
Research  and  Development  Council, 
and  the  Citizens  League,  with  prin- 
cipal support  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion,  (d)   None. 

Problem.   Rapid  Analysis  Fiscal  Tool  (RAFT) 
is  a  project  designed  to  improve  knowledge 
of  the  local  government  tax  and  finance 
system  in  the  seven-county  Minneapolis-St . 
Paul  metropolitan  area  and  to  permit  rapid 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  possible  changes 
in  the  system  in  advance  of  any  change  in 
tax  and  finance  policy  or  law.   In  addition, 
the  existence  of  RAFT  is  intended  to  demon- 
strate to  state  and  local  public  officials 
the  value  of  a  systematic  and  comprehensive 
approach  towards  solving  complex  policy 
problems  utilizing  modern  computer  tech- 
nology.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  possible 
to  evaluate  present  methods  of  gathering 
and  reporting  fiscal  data  relating  to  local 
government  and  make  suggestions  of  ways  to 
obtain  more  timely  and  useful  information 
for  policy  makers  and  the  general  public. 

RAFT  is  a  computerized  representation — a 
model — of  the  existing  local  government 
fiscal  situation  in  the  seven-county  metro- 
politan area  and  will  consist  of  two  basic 
components:   (1)  a  file  of  detailed  fiscal 
data,  updated  annually,  including  evalua- 
tions, levies,  tax  rates,  revenues,  expen- 
ditures, and  other  information  on  school 
districts,  municipalities,  townships,  and 
counties,  along  with  selected  social  and 
economic  indicators;  and  (2)  a  represen- 
tation of  the  existing  laws  and  formulas 
affecting  local  government  revenues  and 
expenditures  specifically  designed  to  per- 
mit the  testing  of  possible  policy  changes 
in  these  laws  and  formulas.   The  model  will 
allow  any  two  situations  combining  data 
and  policies  to  be  compared  in  one  computer 
operation  with  two  kinds  of  effects  being 
measured:   the  effect  on  the  individual 
units  of  government  and  the  effect  on  the 
taxpayer  in  these  localities.   (AL) 


219.   CITY  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES  IN  1967-68 

This  report,  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  by  Sherman  Landau  and  Francis  M. 
Twiss,  presents  city  government  financial 


data  for  the  fiscal  year  1967-68.   Iden- 
tification is  made  of  revenue  sources,  ex- 
penditures according  to  functions,  and  debt 
obligations  for  individual  cities  and 
selected  urban  towns  and  townships  of  over 
50,000  population  in  all  states.   City 
government  finances  for  the  nation  are 
summarized  for  1967-68  and  prior  periods. 
The  report  presents  selected  city  finance 
items  by  population-size  groups  for  1967- 
68,  and  the  detailed  finances,  including 
utilities  operated,  of  the  43  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States  for  the  same 
period. 

Available  under  the  above  title  as  Series 
GF/68  No.  4,  from  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   20402,  1969, 
68  pp.  $.65  per  copy.   (AL) 


•  POLICE  POWER 


220.   RESTRICTING  ZONING  POWER  TO  CITY 
AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS 

(a)  Joseph  D.  Ward,  Chairman,  and 
others.   (b)  Completed  and  published 
under  the  title,  Report  of  the  Legis- 
lative Research  Council  Relative  to 
Restricting  the  Zoning  Power  to  City 
and  County  Governments,  by  the  Legis- 
lative Research  Council,  State  House, 
Boston,  Mass.,  02133,  June,  1968, 
196  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
State  of  Massachusetts,  Legislative 
Research  Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   The  aim  of  this  report  is  to 
examine  the  feasibility  and  implications 
of  restricting  zoning  power  to  cities  and 
county  governments,  and  to  determine  in 
connection  with  this  whether  smaller  com- 
munities are  using  their  zoning  power  in 
an  unjust  manner  with  respect  to  minority 
groups.   The  following  topics  are  dis- 
cussed:  (1)  the  background  and  adminis- 
trative structure  of  municipal  planning  in 
Massachusetts;  (2)  Massachusetts  Municipal 
Planning  and  Zoning  Laws;  (3)  county  and 
regional  planning  in  Massachusetts;  (4) 
local  building  codes  in  Massachusetts: 
(5)  the  impact  of  local  zoning  on  modest 
income  housing  in  Massachusetts;  (6)  the 
impact  of  local  zoning  on  racial  and  re- 
ligious minorities;  (7)  the  zoning  and 
building  code  practices  of  other  states; 
and  (8)  Massachusetts  proposals  for  restric- 
tions upon  municipal  zoning  authority. 
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The  study  makes  no  recommendations.   How- 
ever, it  does  present  the  arguments  given 
by  both  the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
these  alternative  local  zoning  proposals: 

(1)  county  assumption  of  town  zoning  powers; 

(2)  regional  assumption  of  town  zoning 
powers;  (3)  regional  review  and  approval  of 
local  zoning  actions;  (4)  additional  state 
standards  for  local  zoning;  and  (5)  a  state 
Board  of  Building  and  Zoning  Appeals. 

With  respect  to  zoning  power  and  minority 
groups,  the  study  notes  that  there  have 
been  no  major  incidents  in  Massachusetts 
since  1951  requiring  state  action  to 
counter  the  alleged  misuse  of  local  zoning 
authority  to  the  disadvantage  of  particular 
racial  or  religious  minority  groups.   No 
complaints  on  that  score  had  been  filed 
with  the  State  Commission  on  Discrimination 
through  1967.   In  part,  this  state  of 
affairs  is  attributed  to  the  strong  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  General  Court  since 
1946  which  outlaws  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, home  sales  and  rentals,  home  mort- 
gaging, certain  aspects  of  zoning  and  build- 
ing regulation,  and  districting  for  public 
school  attendance.   However,  local  large 
lot  zoning  practices,  increased  public 
school  costs,  and  the  regressive  character 
of  the  proportional  local  real  estate  tax 
which  affects  rentals  and  costs  of  home- 
ownership  may  combine  to  drive  lower  in- 
come families  from  certain  localities  and 
to  prevent  the  migration  of  peoples  of 
similar  circumstances  into  these  localities. 
Metropolitan  area  housing  patterns  as 
affected  by  the  zoning  and  building  regu- 
lations of  individual  localities,  local 
policies  regarding  public  housing,  and 
local  taxation  place  practical  limitations 
upon  efforts  to  end  de  facto  segregation. 
(AL) 


•  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 


221.   REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

(a)  David  L.  Norrgard.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  by  the  Public  Adminis- 
tration Service,  1313  E.  60th  St., 
Chicago,  111.   60637,  1969,  58  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   LC  69-20368. 

(c)  Public  Administration  Service. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  methods  of  regional 
intergovernmental  coordination  among  local 


police  units.   This  analysis  focuses  on 
the  suburbs  of  the  giant  core  city  or  the 
small  metropolitan  area,  where  small 
jurisdictions  cannot  afford  to  act  inde- 
pendently in  police  matters. 

In  all  but  a  few  of  the  largest  police 
agencies  there  has  been  little  change  in 
basic  organizational  concepts  in  the  past 
three  decades.   Those  changes  which  have 
occurred  were  due  to  technology,  not  organ- 
ization.  Coordination  of  police  activity 
among  the  multitude  of  small  agencies  has 
tended  to  be  sporadic  and  informal.   The 
question  now  confronting  many  communities 
is  to  what  degree  local  government  can 
provide  adequate  law  enforcement  in  its 
own  jurisdiction  without  assistance  from 
or  formal  coordination  with  others.   Co- 
operation, today,  must  be  achieved  through 
formal  means,  not  simply  by  the  traditional 
mutual,  often  informal  agreement  to  render 
assistance  on  an  emergency  basis. 

Findings.   A  difference  can  be  recognized 
between  basic  police  services  and  activi- 
ties which  support  basic  services.   The 
basic  police  service  is  patrol.   Examples 
of  supportive  services  include  investiga- 
tion and  training.   By  recognizing  the 
distinction  between  basic  police  services 
and  patrol  services,  local  governments 
can  alter  the  existing  organizational 
framework  in  which  police  departments 
operate  without  endangering  the  basic 
patrol  function. 

Three  different  kinds  of  police  support 
activities  lend  themselves  to  areawide 
performance  and  provide  the  focus  for 
police  service  reorganization  in  metro- 
politan areas.   (1)  Staff  services  may  be 
provided.   These  are  nonline  functions 
such  as  recruitment,  selection,  and  train- 
ing, used  to  develop  personnel  and  depart- 
ments to  meet  responsibilities  effectively 
and  to  maintain  control.   (2)  Auxiliary 
services  may  be  provided.   These  include 
such  nonline  functions  as  records  and 
communications  systems.   Auxiliary  ser- 
vices provide  technical  or  specialized 
services  to  a  police  organization.   (3) 
Selected  field  or  line  services  may  be 
offered.   These  are  activities  such  as 
criminal  investigation  and  vice  control, 
directly  concerned  with  fulfillment  of 
the  basic  police  service  but  susceptible 
to  joint  programs.   (MP) 
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222.   INTERLOCAL  COOPERATION:   A 
SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(a)  Cynthia  F.  Stoots.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Council  of  Planning  Librarians 
Exchange  Bibliography  No.  103,  by  the 
Council  of  Planning  Librarians,  P.  0. 
Box  229,  Monticello,  111.   61856, 
October,  1969,  11  pp.   $1.50  per  copy, 
(c)  Indiana  Department  of  Commerce, 
Division  of  Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  bibliography  was  developed 
to  assist  interested  local  governmental 
officials  in  locating  publications  that 
discuss  the  various  means  of  utilizing 
interlocal  cooperation.   In  addition  to  a 
section  of  general  references,  case  studies, 
surveys,  and  specific  examples  of  cooper- 
ation are  listed  for  individual  states.   A 
selection  of  citations  from  A  Handbook  for 
Interlocal  Agreements  and  Contracts  is  in- 
cluded.  In  order  to  provide  the  most  re- 
cent information,  only  those  reports  pub- 
lished in  the  last  decade  have  been  cited. 
(AL) 


responsible  for  the  creation  and  operation 
of  a  channel  of  communication  between 
government  agencies  and  departments  at  all 
levels,  concerned  with  a  wide  range  of 
research  and  planning  activities  contrib- 
uting to  urban  and  regional  development. 
The  Committee  has  been  set  up  to  keep 
technical  and  research  staff  in  all  juris- 
dictions informed  on  current  urban  and 
regional  research  and  planning  activities 
and  practices.   Its  aim  is  to  stimulate 
intergovernmental  contacts,  create 
accessibility  to  valuable  information  and 
experience,  and  foster  useful  working  re- 
lationships.  Close  cooperation  is  main- 
tained with  existing  information  exchange 
organizations,  including  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Urban  and  Regional  Research, 
and  the  Council  of  Resources  Ministers. 

For  further  information  write  to:   Inter- 
governmental Committee  on  Urban  and 
Regional  Research,  801  Bay  St.,  Toronto 
5,  Ontario,  Canada.   (BK) 


Brief  Mention 


223.   THE  DIRECTORY  OF  INTERSTATE  AGENCIES 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  The  Council  of  State  Governments, 
1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
60637,  February,  1969,  62  pp.  $2.00 
per  copy.   (c)  The  Council  of  State 
Governments.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  directory  provides  a  list- 
ing of  all  interstate  agencies  established 
by  compact.   For  each  agency,  the  booklet 
includes:   (1)  the  agency's  name  and 
address;  (2)  the  names  of  its  officers 
and  staff;  (3)  a  brief  statement  of  its 
purpose;  (4)  a  listing  of  member  states 
and  other  U.  S.  jurisdictions;  (5)  the 
number  of  employees;  and  (6)  details  on 
its  composition  and  method  of  appointment. 
(AL) 


224.   INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  RESEARCH 

The  Canadian  government  has  recently  estab- 
lished an  Intergovernmental  Committee  on 
Urban  and  Regional  Research.   It  is 


•  NEW  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  AND  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


225.   APPLICATION  OF  TECHNOLOGY  TO  URBAN 
PROBLEMS 

The  New  England  Economic  Research  Founda- 
tion is  conducting  a  regional  research 
program  in  an  effort  to  apply  modern  tech- 
nology to  urban  problems.   Under  a  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  with  supplemental  funds  con- 
tributed by  participating  states,  the 
Foundation  is  exploring  ways  in  which  state 
and  local  governments  can  learn  about  and 
apply  scientific  and  technological  advan- 
ces to  their  most  serious  social  problems. 
The  project  involves  nine  northeastern 
states:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  project  will  culminate  in  a  confer- 
ence of  members  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity and  state  and  local  officials,  state 
legislators,  and  representatives  of  local 
governments  who  are  responsible  for  policy 
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formulation  and  for  implementing  budgeted 
programs.   Among  supporters  of  the  con- 
ference are  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission and  the  Harvard-M.I.T.  Joint  Center 
for  Urban  Studies.   The  conference  will  be 
a  working  meeting,  affording  an  opportu- 
nity for  government  officials  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  learn  about  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  resources  available 
to  help  in  solving  those  problems.   It  is 
hoped  that  the  meeting  will  provide  those 
engaged  in  research  and  development  with 
deeper  insight  into  the  problems  now  con- 
fronting state  and  local  governments  and 
the  obstacles  which  hinder  or  prevent  speedy 
and  efficient  application  of  scientific  and 
technological  innovations  to  the  solutions. 
(JS) 


226.   THE  CONSERVATION  FOUNDATION— OFFICE 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

The  Conservation  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit 
research  and  education  agency  stressing  the 
ecological  approach,  encompassing  the  tradi- 
tional concern  for  wildlife,  wilderness, 
soil  and  water,  as  well  as  concern  for  the 
human  environment. 

In  1968,  the  Foundation  established  an 
Office  of  International  Affairs  to  develop 
and  coordinate  an  integrated  international 
program.   Research  projects  in  which  the 
Foundation  has  been  involved  include:  a 
study  of  ecology  and  land  use  on  Tristan 
da  Cunha;  a  Soil  Erosion  Survey  of  Latin 
America,  conducted  in  collaboration  with 
the  FAO;  studies  of  population  problems  on 
Jamaica;  European  open  space  preservation 
methods;  international  development  in  Cen- 
tral America  in  relation  to  environmental 
factors;  park  planning  assistance  to  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  for  marine 
parks  to  Tanzania;  joint  publication  with 
the  Sierra  Club  on  the  Galapagos  Islands; 
background  material  for  UNESCO's  Biosphere 
Conference;  and  a  conference  on  "Ecological 
Aspects  of  International  Development,"  held 
in  December,  1968,  at  Warrenton,  Virginia. 
In  all  of  these  projects,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  integrate  research,  planning, 
agency  analysis,  public  information,  train- 
ing, and  support  of  international  and  region- 
al environmental  centers,  in  cooperation 
with  the  International  Union  for  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  (IUCN) 
and  other  programs. 


For  further  information  write:   The  Con- 
servation Foundation,  1250  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20036. 
(JPM) 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES  AND  RELATED  ITEMS 


227.   DIRECTORY  OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

INFORMATION  AND  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

Under  the  direction  of  Eric  Winston  and 
Marilyn  Trezise,  the  Urban  Affairs  Infor- 
mation Center  at  the  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity Library  is  compiling  a  Directory 
of  Urban  Affairs  Information  and  Research 
Centers.   The  directory  will  be  designed  to 
inform  urban  affairs  researchers  of  the 
most  useful  organizations  from  which  to 
seek  assistance.   Each  institution  and 
agency  canvassed  for  the  directory  is  being 
questioned  about:  the  services  it  provides, 
such  as  xeroxing,  microfilming,  and  re- 
search assistance;  its  activities,  including 
institutes,  conferences,  and  seminars;  and 
those  areas  of  urban  affairs  in  which  it  is 
interested,  such  as  transportation,  poverty, 
and  housing.   Publications  of  the  organi- 
zations will  also  be  listed. 

The  directory  will  include  some  five  hun- 
dred organizations,  listed  by  areas  of  in- 
terest and  by  state-city.   Institutions 
primarily  research  oriented  will  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  those  engaged  in  direct 
action.   Completion  of  the  directory  is 
expected  by  March,  1970.   (EVAW) 


228.   FILMS  ON  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS:  URBAN 
AND  RURAL 

This  selected  list  of  film  titles  with 
annotations  was  prepared  by  Carolyn  H. 
Kitterman,  Librarian  for  the  Indiana  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Division  of  Planning. 
It  is  intended  to  be  used  by  citizens, 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions working  to  combat  urban  and  rural 
problems,  who  are  seeking  films  in  the 
areas  of  city  planning,  environmental  con- 
trol, housing,  welfare,  minority  and  inter- 
group  relations,  social  organization  and 
problems,  health,  rural  areas  development, 
and  education. 

All  the  films  listed  are  16  mm.  and  sound, 
unless  otherwise  specified.   A  few  film- 
strips  have  been  included.   Distribution 
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procedures  are  listed — free  loan,  rental, 
or  sale — along  with  full  names  and  addresses 
of  distributors.   Entries  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  title.   A  subject  index 
is  included. 

Published  under  the  above  title  as  Council 
of  Planning  Librarians  Exchange  Bibliog- 
raphy No.  94.   Available  from  Council  of 
Planning  Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229,  Monti- 
cello,  111.   61856,  August,  1969,  60  pp. 
$6.00  per  copy.   (JS) 


229.   AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PERCEPTION  WITH 
EMPHASIS  ON  URBAN  AREAS 

James  D.  Harrison,  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma's  Department  of  Geography,  has 
compiled  this  annotated  bibliography,  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  interested  in 
perception  a  general  introduction  to  the 
topic  as  well  as  some  indication  of  the 
interdisciplinary  breadth  of  the  subject 
matter. 

The  classification  scheme  utilized  indicates 
some  of  the  major  areas  in  which  research 
is  being  conducted  and  that  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  geographer,  anthropologist, 
city  planner,  as  well  as  others.   Though 
many  works  range  in  content  over  more  than 
a  single  division,  for  purposes  of  space  no 
work  is  cited  more  than  once.   Entries  are 
arranged  under  five  headings:   (1)  Space, 
Culture,  and  Personality;  (2)  Decision- 
Making  and  Resource  Management;  (3)  City 
Planning  and  the  Critic;  (4)  The  Sensuous 
Form  of  Cities;  and  (5)  Personality  and 
Perception.   A  Supplementary  Bibliography, 
with  annotation,  is  included  in  each  sec- 
tion. 

Published  under  the  above  title  as  Council 
of  Planning  Librarians  Exchange  Bibliog- 
raphy No.  93.   Available  from  Council  of 
Planning  Librarians,  P.  0.  Box  229,  Monti- 
cello,  111.   61856,  August,  1969,  41  pp. 
$4.00  per  copy.   (JS) 


•  RESEARCH  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS 


230.   CENSUS  USE  STUDY 

The  Census  Use  Study,  a  small-area  data 
research  study  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  was  established  in  New  Haven, 


Connecticut,  in  September,  1966  and  con- 
cluded in  July,  1969.   It  was  established 
to  explore  the  current  uses  and  future 
needs  of  small-area  data  and  data  handling 
and  display  techniques  in  local,  state, 
and  federal  agencies.   Project  Director 
was  Caby  C.  Smith.   Financial,  support  was 
provided  by  these  federal  agencies:  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense of  the  Department  of  the  Army;  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; and  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  city  of  New  Haven  provided  facility 
and  personnel  support,  and  thirty  local 
agencies  cooperated. 

The  study  was  charged  with  these  objectives: 
(1)  development  of  a  system  that  would 
allow  efficient  interrelating  of  Census 
Bureau  data  with  other  local  and  state 
data  to  meet  specific  needs;  (2)  investi- 
gate the  benefits  of  cooperative  data 
collection  between  the  Census  Bureau  and 
other  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies; 
(3)  investigate  the  level  of  detail  and 
the  form  in  which  census  data  should  be 
made  available  to  local  users;  (4)  develop 
computer  programs  for  use  by  local  commu- 
nities to  allow  rapid  conversion  of  census 
data  into  information  useful  for  local 
analysis;  (5)  analyze  the  results  of  the 
study  for  potential  procedures  to  be  in- 
corporated in  local  community  programs  to 
take  advantage  of  census  and  other  infor- 
mation; and  (6)  publicize  the  results  so 
that  other  areas  around  the  country  may 
benefit  from  the  efforts  of  the  study. 

A  special  census  of  New  Haven,  conducted 
in  April,  1967,  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus to  test  proposed  1970  census  proce- 
dures, provided  a  basic  source  of  data. 
Local  agencies  also  made  available  certain 
data  from  their  own  records  to  enable  test- 
ing of  data  handling  techniques  developed 
by  the  study.   In  response  to  the  estab- 
lished goals,  research  was  carried  out  in 
these  areas:  geographic  base  systems; 
record  matching;  computer  mapping;  special 
tabulations  of  data;  special  sample  surveys 
of  family  health  and  area  travel  patterns; 
and  local  data  user  interests  and  needs. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  presented  in 
a  series  of  eleven  reports  and  three  com- 
puter program  packages,  all  scheduled  for 
publication  by  late  1969:  (1)  General 
Description.  An  overview  of  the  develop- 
ment and  operations  of  the  New  Haven  Cen- 
sus Use  Study.   (2)  Computer  Mapping.   A 
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report  on  the  mapping  of  census  and  local 
data  using  several  computer  mapping  tech- 
niques.  (3)  Data  Tabulation  Activities. 
A  report  on  the  contents  and  uses  of  spe- 
cial tabulations  provided  to  local  agencies 
from  the  1967  special  census  of  New  Haven. 
(4)  The  DIME  Geocoding  System.   A  report  on 
the  development  of  the  DIME  geographic  base 
file  including  a  description  of  the  file 
and  the  edit  system,  uses  of  the  file,  and 
methods  for  creating  a  DIME  file.   (5) 
Data  Interests  of  Local  Agencies.   A  de- 
scription of  a  series  of  surveys  undertaken 
to  explore  the  needs  of  local  agencies  for 
small  area  data.   (6)  Family  Health  Survey. 
A  report  on  a  sample  survey  taken  to  aug- 
ment data  from  the  special  census  of  New 
Haven,  with  information  on  various  elements 
of  family  health.   (7)  Health  Information 
System.   A  report  documenting  the  develop- 
ment of  a  maternal  and  child  health  infor- 
mation system  utilizing  census  and  local 
data.   (8)  Data  Uses  in  Health  Planning. 
A  report  outlining  the  uses  of  data  in 
health  planning  based  on  the  general  re- 
search conducted  at  the  Census  Use  Study. 
(9)  Data  Uses  in  Urban  Planning.   A  de- 
scription of  the  general  findings  of  the 
Census  Use  Study  as  they  apply  to  the  field 
of  urban  planning.   (10)  Data  Uses  in 
School  Administration.   A  report  describing 
the  uses  of  data  in  school  administration 
based  upon  activities  conducted  at  the 
Census  Use  Study  with  local  school  adminis- 
trators.  (11)  Area  Travel  Survey.   A  de- 
scription of  a  sample  survey  conducted  to 
augment  the  New  Haven  special  census  data 
with  basic  data  for  use  in  transportation 
planning.   The  Computer  Program  packages 
are:  (1)  ADMATCH:  An  Address  Matching  Sys- 
tem.  Designed  for  use  in  assigning  geo- 
graphic codes  to  local  records  using  a  DIME 
or  similar  geographic  base  file.   Includes 
a  users  manual  and  computer  programs.   (2) 
DIME:  A  Geographic  Base  File  System.   For 
creating  a  DIME  geographic  base  file.   In- 
cludes clerical  instruction,  a  computer 
manual,  and  programs.   (3)  GRIDS :  A  Com- 
puter Mapping  System.   For  use  on  small- 
scale  computers.   Provides  three  mapping 
options  within  a  grid  pattern:  density, 
shading,  and  value  maps.   Includes  users 
manual  and  computer  programs. 

For  information  on  specific  titles,  write 
to  Publications  Distribution  Section, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20233.   (JS) 


231.   SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
PLANNING:   PRINCIPLES  AND  CASES 

This  book,  by  Bernard  H.  Rudwick,  discusses 
the  merits  of  systems  analysis  as  a  tool 
in  the  processes  of  decision  making  and 
general  planning.   The  book's  objective 
is  to  show  that:   (1)  there  is  a  describ- 
able  approach  for  dealing  with  complex 
problems  involving  high  uncertainties; 
(2)  this  approach  can  and  does  provide 
much  of  the  key  information  that  decision- 
makers need  to  choose  rationally  among 
alternatives;  (3)  systems  and  analysis  can 
serve  to  sharpen  the  intuition  of  experi- 
enced systems  planners;  and  (4)  despite 
its  limitations,  systems  analysis  can  be 
far  superior  to  any  alternative  approach 
for  making  policy  decisions.   Each  chap- 
ter contains  a  description  of  some  of  the 
general  principles  involved  in  systems 
analysis,  the  specific  applications  of 
each,  and  a  discussion  of  the  classes  of 
problems  in  which  the  principles  can  be 
applied.   Although  much  of  the  book  draws 
on  the  author's  experiences  with  defense 
system  planning  at  the  MITRE  Corporation, 
the  principles  discussed  have  potential 
application  to  any  field  in  which  planning 
and  policy  making  are  involved. 

Systems  Analysis  for  Effective  Planning: 
Principles  and  Cases  is  published  as  part 
of  the  Wiley  Series  on  Systems  and  Analy- 
sis by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016,  1969,  469  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   LC  69-19098.  (SD) 
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232.   URBAN  CRISIS  MONITOR 

The  Urban  Crisis  Monitor  is  a  weekly  infor- 
mation service  published  every  Friday  by 
the  Chicago  based  Urban  Research  Corpor- 
ation.  John  Naisbitt  is  the  Publisher  and 
Mary  Ellen  Bell  the  Managing  Editor. 

Monitor  carries  material  under  sections 
headed  Economic  Development;  Education; 
Employment;  Government  Structure;  What 
the  Black  Press  is  Saying;  and  Housing. 
Within  sections  there  are  reports  of  the 
week's  activities  in  that  field  from  the 
nation's  major  cities,  followed  by  reprints 
of  relevant  newspaper  articles  and  press 
releases. 
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For  further  information,  write:  Urban  Re- 
search Corporation,  5464  South  Shore  Dr. , 
Chicago,  111.  60615.  Subscription  price 
available  upon  request  only.   (JS) 


233.   URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  AFFAIRS  JOURNAL 

This  journal  serves  as  the  official  pub- 
lication of  The  American  Institute  of 
Urban  and  Regional  Affairs.   Its  purpose 
is  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  expression 
of  professional  views,  as  well  as  a  journal 
for  reports  on  activities  of  the  Institute. 

The  Journal  is  reflective  of  the  Institute 
which  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding an  institutional  framework  in  which 
the  profound  and  complex  implications  of 
urbanization  could  be  studied  and  better 
understood.   Its  concern  is  with  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  the  subject  and  a 
deliberate  orientation  to  action  programs. 
Most  of  the  Journal  is  devoted  to  articles, 
which  range  from  an  examination  of  the  po- 
tential school  dropout  to  a  discussion  of 
unbalanced  perception  and  environmental 
planning,  from  urban  water  supply  and 
waterborne  waste  disposal  to  human  ecology 
and  the  urban  activity  system. 

Subscriptions  are  $7.50  per  year,  payable 
to  The  American  Institute  of  Urban  and 
Regional  Affairs,  P.  0.  Box  1913,  Atlanta, 
Ga.   30301.   All  materials  submitted  for 
publication  should  be  sent  to  Charles  E. 
Hopkins,  Editor,  in  care  of  the  Journal, 
Department  of  Sociology,  Georgia  State 
College,  Atlanta,  Ga.   30303.  (AL) 


234.   REPORTER 

The  Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Studies  has  initiated  publication  of  a 
newsletter,  Reporter,  designed  to  share 
information  on  projects  and  programs  of 
the  Center  with  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  urban  environment.   The  newsletter 
is  published  irregularly,  an  issue  appear- 
ing only  when  there  is  sufficient  news- 
worthy information  about  current  Center 
and  other  area  programs.   Editor  is 
Kathryn  H.  Stone. 

Projects  and  programs  discussed  in  the 
first  issue,  April,  1969,  include:  proposal 
of  a  new  governmental  unit  to  manage  urban 
growth;  a  conference  on  air  pollution  con- 
trol; a  task  force  of  Washington  area 


university  faculty  to  study  urban  problems; 
and  a  Center  sponsored  local  government  man- 
power study.   Each  issue  contains  at  least 
one  article  on  some  topic  of  current  inter- 
est to  the  District  of  Columbia  metropoli- 
tan area.   The  April  issue  describes 
attempts  to  institute  an  income  tax  for 
persons  who  work  in  the  District,  but  live 
elsewhere.   In  addition,  each  issue  carries 
an  annotated  list  of  recent  publications 
pertaining  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area. 

Subscription  information  is  not  indicated. 
For  further  information  write  Washington 
Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies,  1717 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.   20036.   (MP) 
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235.   BROOKINGS  STRATEGIC  ARMS  POLICY 
STUDY  GROUP 

The  Brookings  Institution  and  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  jointly 
formed  a  Strategic  Arms  Policy  Study  Group 
in  June,  1969.   Its  object  is  to  stimulate 
the  search  for  policies  regarding  both  uni- 
lateral U.  S.  strategic  arms  decisions, 
and  U.  S.-U.  S.  S.  R.  arms  control  negoti- 
ations— not  only  to  meet  security  require- 
ments but  also  to  decrease  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war  and  avoid  waste  of  U.  S.  re- 
sources.  Composed  of  about  25  persons 
from  Congress,  the  executive  branch, 
private  industry,  and  academic  and  research 
institutions,  the  study  group  is  chaired 
by  Harold  Brown,  President  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  formerly  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force.   Herbert  Scoville, 
Jr.,  formerly  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (pres- 
ently Director  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
Arms  Control  Program)  is  the  Study  Director. 

For  further  information  write:  The  Brook- 
ings Institution,  1775  Massachusetts  Ave. , 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20036.   (BK) 
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236.   INTERDISCIPLINARY  RESEARCH  IN  THE 
AREA  OF  THE  KANO  PLAINS,  WESTERN 
KENYA 

(a)  Simeon  H.  Ominde  and  D.  Wasano. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  University  of 
East  Africa,  Nairobi  University  Col- 
lege, Kenya,  Department  of  Geography, 
under  sponsorship  of  Rockefeller 
Foundation.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Ecological  settlement  and  land- 
use  surveys  are  being  or  have  been  taken 
in  the  study  area  to  provide  the  most  up- 
to-date  scientific  information  for  region- 
al planning.   The  land-use  survey,  inclu- 
ding agricultural  and  pastoral  land  usage, 
has  been  completed  and  data  are  now  being 
analyzed.   In  addition,  a  soil  survey  is 
being  undertaken  to  determine  the  suitabil- 
ity of  the  Kano  Plain  for  irrigation  agri- 
culture. 

Biological  studies  (proposed  as  Kenya's 
contribution  to  the  IBP)  will  be  under- 
taken on  three  aspects  of  the  ecology  of 
the  Kano  Plain.   The  productivity  of  fish 
in  the  lake  shore  region  and  the  streams 
of  the  Kano  Plain  affected  by  migration 
will  be  studied.   This  survey  will  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  fisheries'  potential 
productivity  in  the  pilot  irrigation  scheme. 
The  investigators  will  also  study  the  ecol- 
ogy of  snails  in  the  area,  as  well  as  the 
ecology  of  mosquitoes,  biting  flies,  and 
other  aquatic  insects  under  water-logged 
and  irrigation  conditions.   This  survey  is 
to  be  correlated  with  current  public  health 
aspects  already  being  studied. 


A  sociology  survey,  designed  to  determine 
the  effect  that  changes  in  the  way  of  life 
of  the  people  have  had  on  their  attitudes, 
has  been  completed.   The  problem  of  pop- 
ulation density  and  the  impact  of  the 
change  on  the  existing  traditional  econ- 
omy is  emphasized  in  the  survey,  including 
an  inquiry  into  attitudes  toward  family 
planning.   (SHO  and  DW) 


•  LAND 


237.   BUILDING  IN  HILLY  AREAS:   A  SURVEY 
OF  DWELLING  TYPES  ON  VARIOUS  SLOPES 
(ISRAEL) 

(a)  A.  Alexander  and  others.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Planning  and  Development, 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel.   (c)  Institute  for 
Planning  and  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  compare  existing  dwelling 
types  in  relation  to  their  adaptability  to 
various  slopes. 

Method.   The  types  were  chosen  from  the 
public  housing  stock  in  Israel  and  were 
evaluated  by  physical  suitability,  environ- 
mental quality,  and  relative  economy.   A 
sample  of  20  dwelling  units  served  as  a 
prototype  for  the  range  of  types  in  use: 
from  detached  single-story  through  three 
to  four-story  to  multi-story  tower  blocks. 
To  eliminate  random  variables,  theoretical 
layout  plans  were  drawn  up  for  each  type 
on  a  range  of  theoretical  slopes,  and  then 
evaluated  and  priced. 

Findings.   (1)  Development  costs  constitute 
up  to  25%  of  total  expenditure,  so  that 
any  savings  would  at  best  be  small  com- 
pared to  lowered  construction  costs.   (2) 
Four  to  seven-story  blocks  parallel  to  the 
contours  are  the  cheapest  and  most  flexible 
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building  form,  but  have  certain  negative 
effects  on  their  environment  (not  indicated) , 
mitigating  against  their  frequent  use.   (3) 
Average  costs  of  site  work  vary  from  8.7% 
of  total  costs  for  10%  slopes  to  16.7%  of 
total  costs  for  50%  slopes.   (BK) 


II.  Demography 

and  Human  Behavior 


•  WATER 


URBANIZATION 


238.   THE  MECHANICS  AND  STRUCTURE  OF 

INLAND  WATER  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS: 
THE  CENTRAL  PLAIN  OF  THAILAND 

(a)  James  A.  Hafner.   (b)  Field  re- 
search and  data  analysis  completed. 
Published  as  a  doctoral  dissertation 
under  the  title  "Transport  Develop- 
ment and  Geographic  Change  in  the 
Central  Plain  of  Thailand"  by  Horace 
Rackham  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.   48108,  December,  1969.   Sub- 
sequent aspects  of  the  project  to  be 
prepared  as  "Reports"  for  submission 
to  the  Applied  Scientific  Research 
Corporation  of  Thailand,  196 
Paholyothin  Road,  Bangkhen,  Bangkok, 
Thailand.   A  preliminary  report, 
"Research  Design  and  Field  Method- 
ology, Research  Project  No.  30/3, 
Competition  among  Waterway,  Road, 
and  Rail  Transportation  in  Central 
Thailand,"  is  now  in  process.   (c) 
University  of  Michigan,  Department 
of  Geography,  under  sponsorship  of 
Social  Science  Research  Council, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  involves  an  analysis 
of  the  mechanics  and  structure  of  the 
inland  water  transportation  system  in  the 
Central  Plain  of  Thailand,  including  an 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  contemporary 
road  development  upon  water  transportation 
and  the  related  marketing  system.   It  will 
attempt  to  determine  the  real  and  projected 
scope  of  displacement  of  water  transporta- 
tion as  a  result  of  contemporary  road  de- 
velopment.  Emphasis  will  also  be  placed 
on  the  impact  of  road  development  on  region- 
al productivity,  land-use  patterns,  settle- 
ment patterns,  population  distribution, 
and  occupational  patterns  within  this 
region.   (JAH) 


239.   THE  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  CENTERS  OF 
THE  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC 
(ISRAEL) 

(a)  M.  Zarhy.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  by  the  Institute  for 
Planning  and  Development,  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel.   (c)  Institute  for  Planning 
and  Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  existing  structures  of 
urban  concentrations. 

Method.   This  study  first  examines  the 
general  background  of  the  country's 
physical,  social,  economic,  and  functional 
aspects,  collating  existing  data.   Subse- 
quently, six  major  regions  of  the  country 
are  described  and  analyzed  in  relation  to 
neighboring  countries. 

Findings.   The  six  regions  contain  a  pop- 
ulation of  approximately  200,000,  com- 
prising 16  percent  of  the  country's  total 
population.   Their  general  layout  and 
circulation  are  presented,  as  well  as 
likely  foci  of  future  problems  in  the 
light  of  anticipated  increasing  urbaniza- 
tion. 

The  survey  recommends :   (1)  a  general 
master  plan  incorporating  coordinated 
development  of  the  main  regions  and  urban 
centers;  (2)  a  comprehensive  development 
policy,  including  priorities  for  develop- 
ment of  primary  functions,  of  regional  and 
urban  growth,  and  of  main  traffic  arteries. 
(BK) 


•  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


240.   INTERCOMMUNAL  MOBILITY  OF  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  (FINLAND) 

(a)  Iris  JarvenpaS.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  in  Manneriheimin 
Lastensuojeluluton  Helsingin  piiri 
by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the 
City  of  Helsinki,  Toinen  linja  4, 
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Helsinki  53,  Finland,  1967,  41  pp. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  City  of 
Helsinki.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  leisure  time  mo- 
bility of  young  people  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  their  residential  areas.   This 
abstract  covers  only  the  criminological 
survey  component  of  the  project. 

Method.   Data  were  obtained  from  court 
records  in  Helsinki  and  the  neighboring 
districts.   A  representative  sample  was 
then  obtained  for  sentenced  persons  in  the 
age  group  15  to  24  years. 

Findings.   A  majority  of  the  crimes  (77 
percent)  were  committed  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  City  of  Helsinki.   Of  these 
crimes,  40  percent  were  committed  in  The 
City  Center  District.   Crimes  committed  by 
residents  of  Helsinki  occured  in  Helsinki 
also.   More  than  half  of  the  offenses  com- 
mitted by  young  people  living  outside 
Helsinki  were  committed  within  the  city. 
(U) 


life  in  Feyzin  and  each  district  lives 
on  its  own,  with  as  few  contacts  with  the 
others  as  possible.   Even  the  atmosphere 
of  the  four  schools  located  in  that  city 
is  very  different. 

The  evolution  of  crime  and  delinquency 
were  examined  in  this  setting  of  rapid 
industrialization. 

The  number  of  offenses  from  1958  to  1967 
has  tripled,  but  so  has  the  population. 
No  murder  has  been  committed  since  1960. 
Thefts  are  the  most  common  offenses,  and 
this  is  typical  of  an  area  in  expansion 
(i.e.,  thefts  of  cars,  motorcycles,  tools 
in  work-yards,  and  forgery  of  checks). 

The  investigator  concludes  that  the  low 
level  of  criminality  of  Feyzin  does  not 
reflect  the  important  changes  that  have 
occured  in  the  life  of   Feyzin  for  ten 
years.   The  concept  according  to  which 
"the  industrialization  and  urbanization 
of  an  area  are  factors  of  the  development 
of  criminality"  has  to  be  reconsidered. 
(DG) 


•  SOCIAL  DISORGANIZATION 


241.  SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  EVOLUTION 
OF  CRIME  AND  DELINQUENCY  IN  A  SETTING 
OF  RAPID  INDUSTRIALIZATION  (FRANCE) 

(a)  D.  Gonin.   (b)  Preliminary  report 
completed  and  published  under  the 
title  Enquete  dans  une  commune  de 
la  grande  banlieue  lyonnaise  in  Le 
Journal  de  Medecine  de  Lyon,  May  5, 
1968,  pp.  857  to  870.   A  more  com- 
plete study  will  be  released  with 
proceedings  of  the  Eighth  French 
Congress  of  Criminology  (held  in 
1967).   (c)  University  of  Lyon 
(France).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  is  a  sociological  study  of 
a  French  community  of  6,000  inhabitants, 
located  less  than  5  miles  from  Lyon  on  the 
Rhone  river.   The  area  has  been  the  site 
of  large-scale  economic  changes  in  the 
last  ten  years  due  to  the  establishment 
there  of  big  industries  and  subsequent 
tremendous  industrial  development. 

Feyzin  is  divided  into  four  or  five  areas 
corresponding  to  socio-prof essional  cate- 
gories, one  of  which  is  exclusively  peopled 
by  skilled  workers  living  in  trailers.   As 
a  consequence  of  this  division  into  differ- 
ent neighborhoods,  there  is  no  community 


III.  The  Urban  and  Regional 
Economy 

•  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

242.   REGIONAL  POLICY  IN  BRITAIN 

(a)  Gavin  McCrone.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  Volume  15  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  Social  and  Economic  Studies, 
by  George  Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd. , 
London,  1969,  280  pp.   32s  (UK)  per 
copy,  paper.   (c)  University  of 
Glasgow,  Social  and  Economic  Studies, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  examines  regional 
policy  in  Britain.   Imbalance  in  the  eco- 
nomic performance  of  region  has,  in  recent 
years,  become  of  increasing  concern  to 
politicians,  economists,  sociologists,  and 
planners  throughout  Europe.   Regional 
measures  have  consequently  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  government  policy.   Britain 
has  had  40  years  experience  with  regional 
policy,  initiated  largely  as  an  emergency 
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measure  during  the  world  depression  to 
alleviate  the  worst  hardships  of  areas  of 
high  unemployment.   During  the  past  five 
years  changes  of  emphasis  have  resulted 
in  a  complex,  and  often  loosely  related 
set  of  regional  policy  measures.   Few  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  evaluate  successive 
policies  on  an  economic  basis. 

In  Part  I  of  this  study,  the  nature  of  the 
British  regional  problem  is  outlined,  and 
the  contribution  of  economic  theory  to  its 
understanding  is  examined.   In  Part  II,  the 
development  of  policy  measures  to  1967  is 
outlined  and  an  assessment  of  their  impact 
made.   Part  III  evaluates  different  theoret- 
ical approaches  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  regional  strategies, 
notably  the  growth  pole  hypothesis.   Vari- 
ous types  of  government  inducement  are 
considered  with  a  view  to  increasing  their 
effect  by  greater  selectivity  among  proj- 
ects. 

Findings.   The  existing  range  of  policies 
and  the  definition  of  problem  areas  is  the 
result  of  using  unemployment  data  as  the 
main  criterion  for  regional  economic  per- 
formance.  This  is  not  the  most  appropriate 
measure  for  formulating  policies  to  increase 
aggregate  regional  output  in  periods  of 
low  unemployment.   Regional  policy  prior  to 
the  1960's  was  not  noted  for  its  economic 
rigor,  and  lack  of  suitable  data,  or  even 
of  suitably  defined  regions,  has  hampered 
innovative  policy  which  has  pursued  the 
notion  of  a  strategy  for  regional  growth. 
The  present  planning  regions  are,  however, 
probably  no  more  than  an  interim  arrange- 
ment until  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Government  reports.   Much  also  depends  on 
whether  the  regional  bodies  are  to  remain 
advisory  or  are  to  be  given  some  executive 
power.   The  regional  problem,  as  understood 
since  1964,  involves  regional  imbalance 
and  policies  to  alleviate  it.   This  is  not 
a  job  the  present  type  of  Regional  Planning 
Councils,  which  by  nature  are  purely  advo- 
cates for  their  own  regions  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other,  are  equipped  to  under- 
take.  The  whole  regional  problem  is  at 
present  in  flux,  but  ultimately  involves 
immense  changes  in  the  economic  structure, 
the  political  structure,  and  the  physical 
infrastructure  of  the  nation.   The  experi- 
ence of  British  measures  gives  some  idea 
of  the  complexity  of  the  problems  involved 
at  all  levels  and  the  necessity  for  mea- 
sures with  a  finely  calculated  and  predict- 
able outcome  if  the  regional  problem  is  to 
be  solved  without  widespread,  unforeseen 


social  and  political  consequences  as  well 
as  waste  of  needed  scarce  resources.   (MKM) 


243.   AGRICULTURE  AND  BEGINNING  INDUSTRI- 
ALIZATION:  WEST  PAKISTAN 

(a)  Frithjof  Kuhnen.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title, 
as  part  of  the  Publications  of  the 
German  Orient  Institute  Documents 
and  Materials,  by  C.  W.  Leske  Verlag, 
567  Opladen,  Postfach  1406,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  1968,  274  pp. 
29  DM.   (c)  Individual  research, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  the  process  of  begin- 
ning industrialization  in  the  rural  areas 
of  West  Pakistan  and  its  impact  on  the 
villages  and  their  residents.   The  study 
deals  with  these  questions:   how  does  the 
villager's  occupational  change  and  the 
change  in  the  employment  structure  of  the 
village  occur;  which  persons  move  into 
non-agricultural  occupations;  which  insti- 
tutional factors  play  a  role;  which  effects 
are  thereby  produced  on  the  social  setting 
of  the  villages  and  on  agriculture;  and 
what  is  the  impact  of  occupational  change 
on  the  income  status  of  the  villagers? 


Method, 


Due  to  a  scarcity  of  background 


data  about  villagers  in  Pakistan,  the  re- 
searcher used  a  case-study  approach.   For 
this  purpose,  five  villages  with  different 
structures  were  chosen  to  represent  certain 
variations  of  development  in  the  confronta- 
tion of  rural  areas  with  industrialization: 
(1)  Gajju  Chak — little  subjective  cause  for 
migration;  (2)  Kamalpur — need  and  good  op- 
portunities for  migration;  (3)  Ghas — need 
for  migration,  but  few  opportunities;  (4) 
Gokuwal — a  village  at  the  fringe  of  an  in- 
dustrial center;  and  (5)  Ballanwala — a 
village  with  small-scale  industry.   The 
population  of  the  villages  ranged  from 
about  200  to  2,000.   Since  the  villages 
were  not  selected  by  statistical  sampling, 
they  cannot  be  considered  representative 
of  the  region. 

To  obtain  reliable  findings,  the  researcher 
sought  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
become  familiar  with  the  environment,  and 
engage  in  participant-observation  of  village 
activities  in  order  to  understand  the  peo- 
ple's behavior.   The  necessary  data  were 
gathered  through  observation,  group  dis- 
cussions, and  interviews,  using  general 
survey  techniques.   The  research  was  con- 
ducted over  a  five-month  period. 
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Findings.   The  study  of  these  villages 
revealed  the  following  general  tendencies 
in  the  process  of  beginning  industrializa- 
tion in  Pakistan:   (1)  Labor  relations 
regulated  by  traditional  customs  are  in- 
creasingly superceded  by  modern  employment 
relationships.   Characteristic  features  are 
money  wages  instead  of  pay  according  to 
need,  engagement  in  a  particular  profession 
instead  of  a  general  labor  obligation,  and 
setting  definite  working  time.   (2)  Village 
administration  is  increasingly  carried  on 
in  writing.   (3)  Relations  between  the 
villagers  become  more  impersonal  than  in 
the  old  agricultural  society.   This  is 
particularly  due  to  the  increasing  occupa- 
tional differentiation.   (4)  Acquired  sta- 
tus gains  more  importance.   (5)  The  stimulus 
for  development  originates  in  the  higher 
castes.   (6)  Once  a  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion has  turned  to  professions  alien  to 
the  village,  further  development  will  pro- 
ceed rapidly  and  smoothly.   Then,  the 
limiting  factor  will  not  be  the  supply  of 
labor  but  the  supply  of  suitable  workplaces. 
(7)  The  general  public  will  achieve  econom- 
ic improvement  only  in  a  later  stage  when 
the  labor  market  changes  in  favor  of  the 
employees,  thus  eliminating  exploitation. 
(SD) 


244.   THE  ECONOMIC  BASE  OF  THE  URBAN 
TOWNSHIPS  IN  NORTHERN  ITALY 

(a)  Roberto  Mainardi.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  the  Centro  di  Documentazione,  Via 
De  Togni,  29,  20123  Milano,  Italy, 
May,  1969,  45  pp.  +  appendices. 
Price  not  indicated.   The  report  is 
the  first  in  a  series  of  four  to  be 
published  by  and  available  from  the 
Centro  di  Documentazione.   The  second 
will  be  "Rapporto  Preliminare"  and 
will  contain  the  research  findings. 
The  other  two  will  be  "Variazioni 
Regionali  e  Provinciali  Nelle 
strutture  e  nei  Parametri  della  Rete 
Urbana"  and  "Le  Localita  Centrali 
dell  Italia  Settentrionale."   (c) 
Centro  di  Documentazione,  under 
sponsorship  of  C.  N.  R.  (Consiglio 
Nazionale  delle  Ricerche,  Research 
National  Council).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   Large  flows  of  reliable  informa- 
tion on  local  economies  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  quality  of  decisions  at  the  local 
level.   This  research  analyzes  the 


relationships  between  the  size  and  economic 
functions  of  cities,  and  between  size, 
functions,  and  growth,  for  the  entire  net- 
work of  Northern  Italy  in  the  period  from 
1951-1967.   The  first  main  objective  is  to 
provide  information  which  helps  a  community 
solve  local  problems.   Through  a  compara- 
tive analysis  of  statistical  data  relative 
to  the  economic  structure,  and  in  particular 
to  the  urban  employment  structure,  it 
singles  out  different  types  of  functional 
specializations  of  cities  and  determines 
the  various  demographic,  economic,  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics  associated 
with  the  different  types  of  functional 
specifications. 

Method.   The  research  is  based  on  these 
assumptions:   (1)  the  major  economic 
activity  related  to  rural-type  residential 
settlements  is  usually  either  agriculture 
or  mining;  (2)  urban  structures  are  char- 
acterized by  a  diversified  structure  of 
economic  activities;  and  (3)  relatively 
large  cities  have  a  constant  employment 
in  each  of  the  major  non-agricultural 
activities.   Because  of  the  availability  of 
statistical  data,  analysis  is  based  on 
the  administrative  unit,  the  "comune"  or 
township,  and  restricted  to  the  urban  ones, 
thus  defined  by  using  the  following  vari- 
ables:  (1)  size  of  industrial  and  service 
employments;  (2)  rate  of  growth  of  employ- 
ment and  residential  population;  (3)  popu- 
lation distribution  by  sector  of  economic 
activity;  (4)  global  manufacture  or  service 
specializations  of  the  local  economy;  (5) 
specialization  by  activity  sector;  (6) 
eventual  mode  as  central  place  and  the 
position  in  the  central  place  hierarchy; 
and  (7)  geographic  position.   The  research 
is  structured  in  four  phases  covering: 
(1)  the  size,  functions,  and  growth  of 
the  urban  comuni  in  Northern  Italy;  (2) 
the  economic  basis  of  the  capitals  of 
provinces  (counties);  (3)  the  economic 
basis  of  the  average  and  medium  urban 
comuni;  and  (4)  the  economic  basis  of  the 
small  urban  community.   (NR) 


245.   HANDBOOK  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AID  (GERMANY) 

The  Handbook  of  Development  Aid  is  a 
German  language,  continuing  reference  work 
providing  a  complete  survey  of  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  field  of  development  aid. 
It  presents  all  the  important  laws,  con- 
tracts, reports,  and  other  data  concerning 
the  economic  cooperation  between  the 
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developing  and  industrial  countries,  as 
well  as  the  work  of  international  organiza- 
tions.  Now  in  its  tenth  year,  the  Handbook 
contains  more  than  9,000  pages  of  informa- 
tion in  eight  cloth-bound,  loose-leaf  vol- 
umes and  is  arranged  in  three  main  parts. 
Part  I  offers  relevant  general-background 
information  about  the  developing  countries. 
Data  concerning  development  aid  provided 
by  industrial  nations  in  both  the  West 
and  the  East  are  covered  in  Part  II.   In 
Part  III,  international  development  aid 
organizations,  programs,  agreements,  and 
conferences  are  presented. 

Material  for  the  Handbook  is  compiled  by 
a  staff  led  by  Rolf  E.  Vente  and  Heinrich 
Getz  from  the  Institute  for  Development 
Research  and  Development  Policy  of  the 
Ruhr  University,  Bochum,  and  The  Research 
Institute  for  International  Technical- 
Economic  Cooperation  of  the  Rhine-Westphali- 
an  Technical  College,  Aachen,  Germany.   The 
staff  processes  only  information  shown  to 
be  reliable,  which  is  then  condensed  and 
systematized  for  easy  access.   A  supple- 
ment containing  approximately  250  pages  is 
published  every  six  weeks.   In  every  sup- 
plement, an  information  letter  provides 
detailed  information  in  English  about  the 
latest  contributions.   Lists  of  contents, 
catchwords,  and  institutions  will  also 
appear  in  English.   Summaries  in  English 
of  the  most  important  new  contributions  as 
well  as  original  contributions  in  English 
are  being  planned. 

Edited  by  Hans  A.  Havemann  and  Willy  Kraus, 
the  Handbook  of  Development  Aid  is  pub- 
lished by  Nomos  Verlagsgesellschaf t ,  Baden- 
Baden,  P.  0.  B.  610,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.   120-DM  for  the  main  work;  1,40 
DM  for  each  supplemental  brochure  of  16 
pages.   (SD) 


•  AGRICULTURE 


246.   COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAMMING  OF  REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  (ISRAEL) 

(a)  Yoav  Kislev  and  Pinhas  Zusman. 

(b)  In  process.   Findings  to  be 
issued  shortly  as  a  Project  Report. 
Two  reports  have  been  published: 
(1)  Yoav  Kislev  and  Amotz  Amiad, 
"Linear  and  Dynamic  Programming  in 
Markov  Chains,"  American  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Vol.  50, 


1968,  pp.   111-129;  and  (2)  Yoav  Kislev 
and  Yakir  Plessner,  "A  Programming 
Model  for  Optimal  Patterns  of  Invest- 
ment, Production  and  Consumption  Over 
Time,"  Israel  Journal  of  Technology, 
Vol.  6,  1968,  pp.  330-340.   (c)  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem,  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  under  spon- 
sorship of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  regional  planning  and 
development  in  Israel.   A  series  of  studies 
covering  various  related  areas  of  this  sub- 
ject have  been  conducted.   In  addition  to 
the  two  published,  they  include:   (1)  a 
long-range  program  of  kibutz  (large  coopera- 
tive farm) ;  (2)  programming  of  diversifica- 
tion and  specialization  in  a  Moshav  (cooper- 
ative village) ;  (3)  long-range  programming 
of  the  agricultural  sector  in  a  region; 
(4)  optimal  replacement  in  the  dairy-herd 
programming  of  random  processes;  (5)  opti- 
mal replacement  in  citrus  orchards;  and 
(6)  the  diffusion  of  innovation  in  Israeli 
agriculture.   (YK) 


•  MANUFACTURING 


247.   INDUSTRIAL  ESTATES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
TOWNS  (ISRAEL) 

(a)  H.  Brand  and  others.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  by  the  Institute 
for  Planning  and  Development,  123 
Hashmonaim  St.,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel, 
n.d.   Price  not  indicated.   (c)  Insti- 
tute for  Planning  and  Development, 
for  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Industry.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  encourage  establishment  of 
light  multi-purpose  industry  in  the  develop- 
ment areas  of  Israel. 

Method.   Five  typical  development  towns  were 
investigated  concerning  their  socioeconomic 
characteristics  with  special  emphasis  on 
aspects  influencing  their  manpower  potential. 
Simultaneously,  a  country-wide  survey  of 
industry  was  made  on  the  basis  of  a  sample 
stratified  by  branches,  and  the  range  of 
performance  requirements  of  potential  users 
of  a  multi-purpose  industrial  building  was 
tabulated. 

Findings.   A  building  system  using  prefabri- 
cated components  was  developed  for  a  flexi- 
ble range  of  building  combinations.   It  was 
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calculated  that  potential  scale  of  building 
operations  would  allow  runs  of  components 
making  such  a  system  definitely  feasible, 
and  enable  substantial  savings  in  construc- 
tion costs  and  time  to  be  made.   The  project 
is  now  being  implemented  in  its  first  stage. 
This  comprises  planning  and  development  of 
the  first  model  industrial  estate,  and  pre- 
paring framework  and  detailed  plans  for  a 
components  building  system,  for  construc- 
tion of  multi-purpose  factory  buildings. 
(BK) 


IV.  Social  Services 


HOUSING 


248.   PUBLIC  ORGANIZATION  AND  POLICY  FOR 
LOW- RENT  HOUSING  IN  ITALY 

(a)  Luciano  Conosciani,  Salvatore 
D'Albergo,  Elio  Mattioli,  and 
Emanuele  Tortoreto.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  title 
"L'Organizzazione  publica 
dell'edilizia"  by  Franco  Angeli 
Editore,  Milano,  Italy,  1969,  315 
pp.   4,000  lire  per  copy.   (c) 
Italian  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Study  and  Research  in  Build- 
ing Construction.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  review  the  present  and  histor- 
ical role  of  public  policy  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  construction  of  low-rent 
housing  in  Italy.   After  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum in  1959-60,  public  investment  in  the 
construction  of  residential  buildings  has 
since  been  steadily  declining  in  relation 
to  the  total  national  investment  in  this 
area.   This  relative  decrease  in  public  aid 
has  occurred  during  a  period  when  it  has 
been  most  urgently  needed  to  support  pro- 
ductivity.  The  study  traces  public  in- 
volvement from  the  first  voluntary  associa- 
tions for  the  construction  of  houses  for 
the  working  class  in  the  1860's  to  the 
present  network  of  public,  semi-public, 
and  private  firms  subsidized  at  least  in 
part  through  public  funds. 

Findings.   The  investigators  found  that 
many  firms  and  cooperative  societies,  op- 
erating under  very  diverse  financial  and 
administrative  conditions  without  central 


control  or  organic  framework,  have  under- 
taken the  public  role  in  residential  build- 
ing.  This  situation  has  resulted  in  signif- 
icant differences  in  production  costs,  even 
within  the  same  firm,  due  for  the  most  part 
to  varying  interest  rates  on  loans  from  dif- 
ferent sources.   Thus  some  houses  on  the 
same  street  were  found  to  have  rental  rates 
of  80-90%  more  than  others,  depending  on 
where  the  money  was  obtained  for  their  con- 
struction.  Since  these  dwellings  were  al- 
located irrespective  of  the  tenants'  fi- 
nancial situation,  this  system  has  been 
greatly  unfair. 

Also  noted  was  a  lack  of  procedural  organi- 
zation.  Administrative  procedure  made  the 
period  between  acceptance  of  proposed  proj- 
ects, their  financing,  and  execution  of  the 
plans  extremely  long.   Often  the  original 
volume  of  work  had  to  be  reduced  because  of 
monetary  devaluation  over  time.   And  the 
planning  procedure  itself  was  excessively 
rigid  and  not  sufficiently  varied  to  suit 
regional  needs. 

The  investigators,  therefore,  recommend 
the  formation  of  one  national  company  for 
public  building,  thus  guaranteeing  a  planned 
and  organized  method  of  attaining  the  aims 
of  the  national  economic  plan.   This  agency 
would  be  responsible  for  organizing  finances 
according  to  programs  established  through 
collaboration  of  regional  agencies.   It 
would  also  be  responsible  for  work  standards, 
taking  regional  requirements  into  account. 
(SD) 


249.   THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  URBAN  SYSTEMS 

AND  THEIR  BUILDING  ECONOMY  (GERMANY) 

(a)  Herbert  Strack.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  title 
"Erschliessungssysteme  und  ihre 
Wirtschaftlichkeit"  (Study  Brochure 
35).   Available  from  Stadtebauinstitut 
NGrnberg  e.  V.,  85  Nurnberg, 
Karolinenstrasse  44,  Germany,  1969, 
33  pp.  +  11  diagrams.   No  charge. 

(c)  Stadtebauinstitut  Nurnberg  e.  V. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  study  presents  a  detailed 
outline  of  the  various  elements  that  com- 
prise an  "urban  system,"  a  term  used  to 
denote  a  total  network  of  conditions  that 
contribute  to  public  and  private  housing  as 
it  is  developed  and  connected  to  traffic 
and  supply  centers.   The  study  further  de- 
scribes how  to  achieve  their  optimum  build- 
ing economy. 
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The  economy  is  limited  by  given  factors 
such  as  topography,  housing  and  zoning  laws, 
lot  sizes,  aesthetic  and  sociological  con- 
siderations, and  future  trends  of  demand. 
Nevertheless,  an  economic  building  plan  can 
be  designed  by  considering  type  of  housing; 
street,  sewer,  and  power  supply  systems; 
type  and  size  of  roads  and  highways  and 
their  accessibility  from  the  housing  develop- 
ment; transportation  nets;  and  the  incor- 
poration of  green  areas.   Detailed  diagrams 
illustrate  the  guidelines.   (UW) 


250.   PROGRAM  ON  MULTI- STORY  CONSTRUCTION 
(NETHERLANDS) 

(a)  N.  C.  Schouten.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Central  Directorate  of  Housing 
and  Building  (Netherlands) ,  Socio- 
Economic  Research  Division  and  the 
Urban  Research  Division.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   A  sharp  increase  in  multi-story 
construction  has  led  to  a  research  program 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  background 
and  consequences.   This  program  consists 
of  four  parts:   (1)  Compiling  and  processing 
quantitative  data  on  multi-story  construc- 
tion projects  and  the  resulting  buildings. 
(Articles  on  this  part  of  the  program  by 
L.  Tas  have  been  published  in  the  journal 
Stedebouw  en  Volkshuisvesting. )   (2)  Exam- 
ining the  background  and  motives  behind 
this  type  of  construction  through  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  decision-making  process  in 
eight  selected  municipalities  in  which 
multi-story  housing  has  been  accepted. 
Attention  is  given  to  both  the  role  of 
municipal  officers  and  those  of  builders, 
investors,  and  provincial  and  national 
authorities.   (3)  Investigating  occupants' 
appreciation  of  high-rise  buildings,  as 
compared  with  that  of  occupants  of  middle- 
rise  buildings  (three  or  four  stories)  and 
of  the  occupants  of  one-family  houses.   The 
study  is  being  carried  out  in  six  areas 
where  these  three  types  of  housing  are 
represented  within  close  proximity  and  on 
a  comparable  qualitative  level.   The  in- 
vestigator is  also  examining  in  what  respects 
living  conditions  in  multi-story  buildings 
can  be  improved  and  what  amenities  have  to 
be  provided.   (4)  Determining  through  a 
panel  study  how  occupants'  attitudes  towards 
multi-story  buildings  and  personal  contacts 
are  changing  over  a  period  of  years.   Oc- 
cupants of  dwellings  are  being  interviewed 
upon  moving  into  a  recently  completed  block. 
After  two,  four,  or  possibly  eight  years 


the  interview  is  repeated.   Families  that 
have  left  the  building  during  the  interim 
are  interviewed  once  more  to  learn  their 
reasons  for  leaving.   (NCS) 


251.   FAMILY  HOUSING  CRITERIA  (FRANCE) 

(a)  M.  Matalon.   (b)  Completion 
expected  January,  1970.   (c)  C.  E. 
R.  A.  (Centre  d'Etudes  et  de 
Recherches  d'Amenagement  Urbain) , 
5,  rue  Bellini,  92,  Puteaux,  France. 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   Examine  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess of  families  in  search  of  housing,  and 
the  influence  of  various  criteria  affecting 
their  choices.   (RL) 


252.   ASSISTANCE  TO  NATIONAL  HOUSING  BANK 
OF  BRAZIL 

A  new  United  Nations  Development  Programme 
(UNDP)  project  has  been  instituted  in 
Brazil  to  assist  in  strengthening  the  oper- 
ations research  and  control  system  of  the 
National  Housing  Bank  (Banco  Nacional  de 
Habitacao),  which  is  engaged  in  financing 
a  vast  program  of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment . 

Legislation  enacted  in  1964  gave  the  Bank 
broad  authority  to  sponsor  and  guarantee 
a  wide  range  of  savings  and  credit  programs. 
This  authority  has  been  used  to  bring  about 
major  institutional  reforms,  as  well  as  to 
finance  and  stimulate  housing  construction, 
community  facilities,  and  the  expansion  of 
building  materials  industries.   The  Bank 
has  also  supported  the  creation  of  a  coop- 
erative housing  program  for  120,000  dwelling 
units,  the  development  of  a  savings  and 
loan  system,  establishment  of  Real  Estate 
Credit  Societies,  and  the  development  of 
a  system  of  public  housing  corporations. 
A  start  is  also  being  made  on  rural  housing 
and  resettlement  schemes.   Since  1967, 
additional  funds  have  been  made  available 
to  the  Bank,  based  on  deposits  of  eight 
percent  of  the  country's  payrolls.   These 
funds  are  subject  to  a  monetary  correction 
law  to  safeguard  depositors,  mortgages, 
and  investors  from  the  effects  of  inflation. 
For  the  period  1968-1970,  the  Bank  expects 
to  enter  into  loan  agreements  for  $1,334 
million  to  finance  an  estimated  715,000 
dwelling  units,  mostly  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  groups. 
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The  total  cost  of  the  two-year  project, 
executed  by  the  United  Nations,  is  $713,500, 
of  which  the  UNDP  funds  represent  $546,500 
and  the  Brazilian  government  contribution, 
$167,000.   (UN) 


•  HEALTH 


253.   HOSPITALS  IN  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 
(ISRAEL) 

The  Fourth  Rehovoth  Conference  on  "Health 
Problems  for  Developing  Countries"  resulted 
in  this  publication.   A  network  of  hospitals 
in  developing  countries  does  not  often  have 
high  priority  in  the  range  of  national 
development  goals.   However,  temporary 
solutions  usually  prove  expensive  in  the 
long  run. 

The  proposal  presented  here  describes 
hospitals,  simple  in  scope  but  capable  of 
expansion  according  to  a  Master  Plan.   The 
architectural  framework  is  made  up  of 
basic  recurring  forms  capable  of  internal 
modification  for  different  functions.   Ex- 
amples show  assemblies  of  units  in  simple 
horizontal  dispersion  as  well  as  more  com- 
plicated horizontal-vertical  assemblies 
for  different  medical  and  climatic  condi- 
tions.  This  concept  allows  for  small  sim- 
ple hospitals  with  the  option  to  add  units 
until  the  most  sophisticated  variety  is 
achieved  depending  on  need  and  money  avail- 
able. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Insti- 
tute for  Planning  and  Development,  123 
Hashmonaim  St.,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel.   (BK) 


kinds  of  opportunities  for  play  that  have 
been  successfully  developed  in  other  coun- 
tries are  described. 

The  author  submits  that  the  existing  inad- 
equate, dismal  recreation  conditions  have 
resulted  not  from  a  lack  of  space  or  funds 
but  from  a  lack  of  thought.   Now,  more 
imaginative  types  of  play  areas  are  recom- 
mended to  replace  the  typical  old  fashioned 
inflexible  playgrounds  of  fixed  equipment. 
Balconies  and  street  decks  are  possible 
play  areas  for  younger  children.   Adventure 
playgrounds  where  children  can  create  their 
own  diversion  are  advocated.   The  author 
further  suggests  that:   (1)  local  planning 
authorities  make  surveys  of  existing  play 
areas,  and  also  note  vacant  land  awaiting 
development  that  could  be  used  as  temporary 
or  permanent  play  areas;  (2)  adequate  space 
for  play  areas  be  assured  by  law;  (3)  govern- 
ment be  legally  obligated  to  allocate  funds 
for  new  play  areas;  (4)  an  institute  be 
established  to  collect  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  all  aspects  of  play,  as  well  as  to 
examine  successful  projects  and  establish 
guidelines  on  play  requirements  of  differ- 
ent age  groups  and  how  they  can  be  met ;  and 
(5)  local  planning  agencies  have  on  their 
staffs  an  expert  on  play  to  serve  jointly 
the  departments  of  housing,  education, 
health,  and  parks.   (MP) 
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254.   PLANNING  FOR  PLAY  (UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  Lady  Allen  of  Hurtwood.   (b) 
Completed  and  published  under  the 
above  title  by  The  M.  I.  T.  Press, 
50  Ames  St.,  Rm.  741,  Cambridge, 
Mass.   02142,  1968,  143  pp.   $6.95 
per  copy.   LC  69-16908.   (c)  Indi- 
vidual research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   In  this  book,  the  author  is  con- 
cerned with  making  planners  more  sensitive 
to  the  need  for  providing  adequate  recrea- 
tion facilities  for  children.   Experimenta- 
tion and  imagination  are  stressed,  and  new 


255.   SOCIO-ECONOMIC  IMPLICATIONS  OF 
URBAN  TRANSPORTATION  (GERMANY) 

(a)  Richard  A.  Swoboda.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  by  Instituts  fur  Stadtebau  und 
Raumordnung,  7000  Stuttgart  1, 
Postfach  650,  Germany,  April,  1968, 
113  pp.   14,00  DM  per  copy.   (c) 
Instituts  fur  Stadtebau  und  Raum- 
ordnung.  (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  draws  together  emerging 
theoretical  formulations  in  the  social 
sciences,  in  order  to  interpret  urban 
residential  spatial  patterns  as  these  pat- 
terns relate  to  urban  transportation  net- 
works. 
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Method.   Systems  analysis  is  applied  in  a 
case  study  of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  in  order 
to  relate  location  behavior  of  individuals 
and  households  to  urban  transportation. 
The  book  distinguishes  four  subsystems — 
social,  economic,  technical,  and  spatial — 
in  order  to  delineate  a  system  of  residen- 
tial location  in  terms  of  structural,  func- 
tional, and  dynamic  interrelationships. 
Systems  analysis  is  applied  to  the  research 
problem  in  terms  of  socioeconomic  and  tech- 
nical changes  and  observed  spatial  pattern. 

Findings.   The  collective  decisions  of 
households  and  individuals  are  controlled 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  availability  of 
alternative  locations.   The  availability 
of  locations  is  determined  by  the  processes 
of  making  land  available  for  settlement, 
of  supplying  basic  transportation  services 
and  facilities,  and  of  providing  employment 
opportunities  and  service  centers.   The 
decision  process  applies  not  only  to  the 
availability  of  new  land  for  settlement, 
but  to  the  conditions  of  existing  land  for 
residential  use. 

Land  development  processes,  in  terms  of 
technical  changes,  fluctuations  in  the 
economic  base  of  the  city,  and  spatial  de- 
velopment of  residential  use  areas,  are 
subject  to  individual  and  collective  deci- 
sions.  Although  we  interpret  the  decision 
process  within  the  urban  environment  to  be 
set  by  conditions  of  economic  growth,  spa- 
tial growth,  or  transportation  development, 
the  environment  is  actually  the  partial 
result  of  the  decisions  of  individuals  who 
have  already  interacted  with  the  environ- 
ment and  are,  therefore,  simultaneously 
"conditioning"  the  future  environment  of 
the  city.   Urban  form  is  a  dynamic  phenom- 
enon which  will  change  with  other  changes 
and  also  induce  further  change.   (MP) 


256.   SLOVENIAN  LANDSCAPE  EVALUATION 

(a)  Braco  Music  and  others.   (b)  In 
process.   (c)  Urbanisticni  institut 
SRS,  Bureau  for  Regional  Spatial 
Planning.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  evaluate  Slovenian  landscape 
from  the  viewpoint  of  planning  future 
recreational  and  tourist  uses,  large-scale 
regional  infrastructure  requirements,  and 
preservation  of  natural  characteristics 
and  beauty.   High  priority  will  be  given 
to  analyzing  the  areas  of  greatest  activity 
in  Slovenia,  areas  surrounding  urban 


centers,  and  the  communication  corridors. 

Method.   The  project  will  include  perceptual 
analysis,  mapping,  and  recording  of  data,  to 
be  performed  by  architectural  students  from 
the  University  of  Ljubljana,  Yugoslavia. 
(HBK) 
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257.   CHANGES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  USE 
ALONG  THE  FRIENDSHIP  HIGHWAY  AS 
RELATED  TO  TERRAIN  AND  PRIOR  DE- 
VELOPMENT (THAILAND) 

(a)  Boonchuan  Tantayanubutr .   (b) 
Completed.   Report  published  under 
the  above  title,  as  Thesis  No.  207, 
Asian  Institute  of  Technology,  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  1968.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  Asian  Institute  of  Technology. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  measure  changes  in  agricultural 
land  use  within  a  three-kilometer  band  cen- 
tered on  the  Friendship  Highway  in  Thailand. 

Method.   Changes  in  land  use  were  measured 
at  half-kilometer  intervals  from  aerial 
photographs  covering  the  study  area.   The 
photographs  were  taken  in  1953,  two  years 
prior  to  construction,  and  in  1960,  two 
years  after  the  highway  was  opened  to 
traffic.   A  composite  alignment  index, 
based  on  the  vertical  gradient  and  the 
horizontal  curvature  of  the  road,  was  used 
to  represent  the  terrain. 

Findings.   No  relationship  could  be  devel- 
oped between  the  composite  alignment  index 
and  either  changes  in  land  use  or  antecedent 
agricultural  land  use.   The  influence  of 
the  highway  on  agriculture  was  found  to 
diminish  with  lateral  distance  from  the 
center  line.   The  effect  of  an  existing 
railway  line  roughly  parallel  to  the  high- 
way was  discernible  in  the  asymmetric 
lateral  distribution  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment.  (SIE) 


258.   COMPETING  DEMANDS  FOR  LAND  IN 
TECHNICALLY  ADVANCED  COUNTRIES 
(UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  Robin  H.  Best.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  in  1973.   (c) 
University  of  London,  Wye  College, 
Department  of  Economics,  under 
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sponsorship  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  compare  competing  demands  for 
land  in  Great  Britain  with  those  in  the 
United  States,  the  Netherlands,  and  possibly 
Sweden  and  West  Germany.   The  competition 
of  agricultural  and  urban  activities  for 
land  has  caused  much  concern  in  Great 
Britain.   Many  people  have  feared  that  the 
expansion  of  urbanization  would  diminish 
food  supplies  to  a  dangerously  low  level. 
Another  fear  is  that  cities  and  towns  can 
grow  in  any  direction  with  the  same  effect 
on  the  rural  economy.   These  fears  have 
been  shown  to  be  groundless.   Research  has 
demonstrated  that  the  conversion  of  farm- 
land to  urban  development  reached  its  peak 
in  the  1930 's.   Mainly  because  of  planning 
controls,  the  post-war  level  of  conversion 
in  Great  Britain  was  markedly  lower  and  is 
not  likely  to  increase  substantially  in  the 
foreseeable  future.   A  parallel  study  dem- 
onstrated that  agriculture  should  have 
little  difficulty,  because  of  increasing 
yields  and  improved  management ,  in  releasing 
sufficient  land  for  urban  growth,  provided 
that  the  most  fertile  and  productive  land 
is  avoided  whenever  possible. 

The  countries  involved  in  this  comparative 
study  of  land-use  demands  are  of  similar 
socioeconomic  status.   They  are  all  char- 
acterized by  increasing  affluence  and  di- 
minishing rural  land  resources.   The  varying 
scale  and  direction  of  land-use  trends  and 
competition  in  these  countries,  together 
with  associated  changes  in  space  allocations 
for  different  uses  such  as  cropland,  rec- 
reational open  spaces,  and  housing,  are 
expected  to  produce  interesting  contrasts 
and  implications.   The  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  these  countries 
should  not  only  give  a  better  perspective 
to  land-use  planning  in  Great  Britain,  but 
may  also  provide  a  much  sounder  guide  to 
the  formulation  of  national  policies  for 
the  future  use  and  conservation  of  land. 
(RHB) 
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259.   HIGHWAY  ECONOMICS  WITH  SPECIAL 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

(a)  A.  E.  Scheurkogel.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 


by  the  National  Institute  for  Road 
Research,  South  African  Council  for 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research, 
P.  0.  Box  395,  Pretoria,  South  Africa, 
January,  1967,  396  pp.  +  references 
and  notes.   Price  not  indicated. 

(c)  South  African  Council  for  Scien- 
tific and  Industrial  Research,  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Road  Research. 

(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  dissertation  has  two  purposes. 
First,  it  analyzes  the  field  of  highway 
economics.   Various  aspects  of  highways, 
such  as  their  importance,  planning,  and 
design,  are  considered  in  terms  of  princi- 
ples of  economic  theory.   Secondly,  these 
principles  are  applied  to  the  highway 
problem  in  South  Africa. 

The  investigation  is  divided  into  four  main 
parts.   The  first  examines  the  economic 
function  and  impact  of  roads  and  sets  the 
stage  for  the  rest  of  the  investigation. 
The  second  part  studies  the  institutional 
framework  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
roads  and  their  use.   Part  three  is  con- 
cerned with  estimating  future  road  needs. 
The  final  part  discusses  principles  of 
financing  and  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
roads. 

Findings.  Transport  contributes  directly 
and  indirectly  to  the  economic  welfare  by 
facilitating  the  specialization  of  labor. 
Transportation  bridges  the  gap  between  what 
is  surplus  to  producers  and  wants  to  con- 
sumers at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Roads  are  the  most  important  mode  of  trans- 
portation in  terms  of  use.   Many  attempts 
have  been  undertaken  to  determine  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  roads.   Some  transportation 
economists  have  used  the  national  income 
approach  to  try  to  evaluate  the  total  effect 
of  investment  in  highways  on  the  economy  in 
general.   But  the  author  stresses  that  these 
models  tend  to  become  extremely  complicated 
if  applied  to  a  complex  economy  embracing 
numerous  variables. 

Roads  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  are 
the  responsibility  of  either  the  National 
Transport  Commission,  the  four  provinces, 
or  the  local  authorities.   There  is  a  need 
for  a  central  authority  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  all  public  roads.   And  there 
should  be  a  master  plan  not  restricted  in 
any  way  by  provincial  boundaries,  legal 
limitations,  or  existing  agreements  between 
road  authorities  to  insure  the  fullest  possi- 
ble coordination  in  the  planning  and  design 
of  the  highway  network. 
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Future  South  African  highway  requirements 
are  estimated  by  regression  analysis.   It 
is  estimated  that  South  Africa  will  have 
2.7  million  motor  vehicles  in  1975  and  4.5 
million  in  1985  compared  with  1.4  million 
in  1965.   These  figures  suggest  that  the 
traditional  methods  of  highway  financing 
will  be  severely  tested  in  the  near  future. 
Therefore,  the  author  examines  current  high- 
way financing  techniques  to  determine  how 
they  may  be  applied  to  South  Africa. 

Four  methods  for  financing  future  highways 
in  South  Africa  are  suggested.   (1)  All  or 
at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  revenue 
collected  directly  or  indirectly  from  high- 
way users  should  be  earmarked  for  highway 
purposes.   (2)  Government  owned  vehicles 
should  be  taxed.   (3)  Contributions  from 
central  government  general  revenue  sources 
should  be  allocated  for  road  provision  and 
maintenance.   (4)  Long-term  loans  should  be 
raised  to  accelerate  road  construction. 

Finally,  methods  of  comparison  between  in- 
vestment in  highways  and  other  forms  of  cap- 
ital investment  are  analyzed.   The  two  most 
widely  used  techniques  are  the  rate  of  re- 
turn approach  and  cost-benefit  analysis. 
The  author  recommends  the  rate  of  return 
approach  be  used  for  economy  studies.   But 
regardless  of  the  method  used,  comparisons 
between  alternative  road  projects  are  likely 
to  be  more  meaningful  than  comparisons  be- 
tween a  road  project  and  a  project  involving 
some  other  mode.   (MP) 


260.   APPLICATION  OF  TRAFFIC  FLOW  THEORIES 
(SOUTH  AFRICA) 

(a)  J.  F.  Pienaar.   (b)  In  process. 
(c)  Stettenbosch  University,  Civil 
Engineering  Department.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   (1)  To  study  trip  generation  char- 
acteristics of  the  South  African  household 
in  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
cutting  extensively  the  cost  of  data  gather- 
ing in  local  urban  transportation  planning 
studies.   The  investigation  may  include  a 
study  of  the  applicability  of  the  most  often 
used  trip  distribution  models.   (2)  To  ex- 
amine characteristics  of  the  South  African 
road  user. 

Method.   For  phase  one,  data  are  being  ob- 
tained from  urban  transportation  planning 
studies.   For  the  second  phase,  time  lapse 
photographic  methods  of  data  gathering  are 
being  employed  to  determine  such  factors  as 
gaps  between  vehicles  at  intersections. 
These  parameters  will  be  used  in  intersection 


computer  simulation  models  to  determine 
local  warrants  for  intersection  treatment, 
(JFP) 


261.   TRANSPORTATION  PREFERENCES  (FRANCE) 

(a)  M.  Frebault.   (b)  Completion  ex- 
pected December,  1969.   (c)  Service 
D1  Etudes  Techniques  Des  Routes  et 
Des  Autoroutes  (S.E.T.R.A.)  1,  avenue 
du  General  Malleret-Joinville,   94- 
Arcueil,  France.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  project  examines  choices  made 
by  travelers  between  different  means  of 
transportation  in  France.   The  two  most  im- 
portant criteria  taken  into  consideration 
are  the  socioeconomic  situation  of  families 
and  individuals,  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  means  of  transportation  available. 
(RL) 
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262.   ELEMENTS  OF  URBAN  PLANNING  IV: 

TRAFFIC  PLANNING—TRAFFIC  ENGINEERING 
(GERMANY) 

(a)  Wolfgang  Krug.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  title, 
"Stadtebauliche  Planungselemente  IV: 
Verkehrsplanung — Verkehrstechnik," 
as  Study  Brochure  22.   Available 
from  Stadtebauinstitut  Nurnberg  e.  V., 
85  Nurnberg,  Karolinenstrasse  44, 
Germany,  1968,  86  pp.   No  charge, 
(c)  Stadtebauinstitut  (Institute  for 
Urban  Building)  Nurnberg  e.  V.  (d) 
None. 

Problem.   This  study,  based  on  a  seminar 
held  at  the  Institute  for  Urban  Building, 
gives  the  urban  planner  detailed  guide- 
lines on  how  to  organize  his  traffic  studies 
at  the  outset  of  urban  design  and  planning. 
Such  studies  should  be  divided  into  three 
phases:   analysis,  prognosis,  and  planning. 
The  analysis  comprises  factors  such  as 
method  of  counting  vehicular  traffic,  traf- 
fic patterns  and  frequency  at  different 
times  of  day,  the  influence  of  changes  in 
income,  leisure  time,  and  shopping  habits, 
and  data  evaluation.   The  prognosis  in- 
cludes installation  of  signal  lights  and 
those  factors  that  can  be  used  for  extrap- 
olation such  as  population,  social  struc- 
ture, income,  use  of  public  transportation, 
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number  and  use  of  private  cars,  and  the 
general  economic  development  of  a  specific 
region.   The  traffic  planning,  especially 
of  private  cars,  to  which  two-thirds  of 
the  brochure  is  devoted,  depends  on  topog- 
raphy, existing  urban  structure,  and  the 
envisioned  form  of  urban  growth.   Efficient 
public  transportation  and  sufficient  park- 
ing areas  for  private  cars  are  imperative. 
Traffic  arteries  through  cities  and  highways 
should  bypass  housing  areas;  in  critical 
traffic  areas  bicycle  and  pedestrian  lanes 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
traffic  and  yet  provide  easy  access  to 
parking  areas  and  bus  stops.   The  point  is 
stressed  that  in  view  of  the  many  details 
that  enter  into  urban  planning,  architects 
should  not  ignore  the  importance  of  good 
traffic  planning.   The  figures  in  the  bro- 
chure support  in  great  detail  the  theories 
presented.   (UW) 


263.   CO-ORDINATION  OF  SIGNALS  FOR  AREA 
TRAFFIC  CONTROL  (SWEDEN) 

(a)  L.  Sjo'stedt  and  A.  Martin-Lof. 

(b)  Completed  and  published  in  three 
separate  reports:   (1)  L.  Sjo'stedt, 
Signal  Control  of  Road  Traffic,  1968. 
Price  not  indicated.   (2)  A. 
Martin-Lof,  A  Linear  Programming 
Method  for  Calculating  the  Maximal 
Traffic  Flow  in  a  City  Area,  1969. 
Price  not  indicated.   (3)  An  Al- 
gorithm for  Linking  Fixed  Time  Traf- 
fic Signals  in  a  Network,  1969. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  The  Royal 
Institute  of  Technology,  Departments 
of  Transportation  and  Traffic  Engi- 
neering, and  Optimization  and  Systems 
Theory,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Swedish  Board  for  Technical  Develop- 
ment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  a  method  of  coordi- 
nating all  traffic  signals  within  an  urban 
area.   Sjo'stedt' s  report  generally  describes 
systems  and  indicators  for  area  traffic 
control,  including  the  amount  of  feedback 
and  information  needed  about  traffic,  per- 
formance measures,  and  types  of  traffic 
detectors  and  their  optimum  location.   Re- 
ports of  several  experiments  and  traffic 
control  strategies  are  presented,  such  as 
an  experiment  using  an  inductive  detecto 
for  speed  measurements  and  a  control  strat- 
egy involving  the  "rubber  band"  principle 
which  describes  the  process  of  using 
traffic  speed  information  to  influence 


the  time  sequence  of  a  signal  program. 

Correlations  between  various  measures, 

such  as  speed,  travel  time,  and  traffic 

flow,  are  investigated  in  studying  this 

principle. 

ii    , 
A.  Martin-Lof  s  report,  A  Linear  Programming 

Method  for  Calculating  the  Maximal  Traffic 
Flow  in  a  City  Area,  views  flows  of  traffic 
and  traffic  capacity  restrictions,  princi- 
pally in  intersections.   The  capacity  re- 
strictions describe  the  interactions  between 
the  various  traffic  streams  in  the  inter- 
section, the  streams  of  which  are  composed 
of  partial  traffic  flows  with  given  origins 
and  destinations.   Time  distributions  for 
the  green  signal  light  are  also  involved. 
The  linear  programming  method  computes  a 
routing  of  the  flows  and  a  distribution 
of  the  green  signal  light  times  which  maxi- 
mizes the  total  flows  through  the  network. 
The  method  can  be  used  to  investigate  dif- 
ferent proposed  designs  of  a  network  and 
also  to  compute  signal  times  for  different 
traffic  load  patterns.   Calculations  made 
for  a  proposed  network  in  the  city  of 
Stockholm  are  presented. 

The  third  report,  An  Algorithm  for  Linking 
Fixed  Time  Traffic  Signals  in  a  Network, 
proposes  an  algorithm  for  computerized  con- 
struction of  synchronizations  of  signals 
in  a  network.   The  purpose  of  the  algorithm 
is  to  find  a  synchronization  giving  minimal 
delay  to  vehicles.   (AL) 


264.   URBAN  EXPRESSWAYS  (FRANCE) 

(a)  m.  Donzet,  m.  Delli,  m.  Arbousse- 
Bastide,  m.  Braunwald,  and  m.  Grange. 

(b)  In  process.   Completion  expected 
by  1970.   (c)  Government  of  France, 
Ministere  des  Transports,  Institut 

de  Recherche  des  Transports  (I.  R.  T.). 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  the  relationship 
between  the  expressway  and  its  environment, 
the  obstacles  to  its  construction,  and  the 
dynamic  effect  of  these  roads  on  urbaniza- 
tion.  In  this  context  the  investigators 
are  specifically  studying  the  effect  of 
the  road  on  the  urban  landscape  in  relation 
to  neighboring  buildings,  definition  of 
services,  improvement  of  green  spaces,  and 
screening  buildings.   Taking  the  permissible 
nuisance  thresholds  of  various  types  of 
road  into  account,  a  comparison  of  differ- 
ent types  of  land  use  at  several  points  in 
a  town  is  being  made.   The  relationship  of 
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the  road  to  the  existing  infrastructure, 
the  speed  and  nature  of  developments  taking 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  interchanges,  and 
the  optimum  location  of  expressways  in 
relation  to  the  various  elements  of  the 
urban  structure  are  being  investigated. 
(SIE) 


VI.  Government 


•  PLANNING 


265.   INTERURBAN  ROAD  NETWORK  ANALYSIS 
(UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  P.  T.  Mcintosh  and  D.  A.  Quarmby. 

(b)  In  process.   (c)  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Ministry  of 
Transport,  Mathematical  Advisory 
Unit.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  forecast  the  traffic  on  possi- 
ble alternative  interurban  road  networks 
in  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  view'  to  deter- 
mining their  operational  behavior  and  econom- 
ic worth.   Specifically,  the  generation  of 
interurban  traffic  at  nodes  of  the  network 
(towns)  is  being  studied.   The  results  will 
assist  in  the  selection  of  strategies  for 
the  development  of  the  Roads  Program. 


Method. 


Basic  data  are  the  National  Census 


of  Populations  and  the  Trunk  Route  Traffic 
Censuses.   Generation  forecasting  is  being 
conducted  by  category  analysis,  distribu- 
tion by  a  modified  gravity  model,  and  as- 
signment by  a  multiple  route  method.   (PTM) 


266.   PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN  OF  ROAD 
NETWORKS  (UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  E.  M.  Holroyd,  J.  C.  Tanner,  and 
F.  V.  Webster.   (b)  In  process.   (c) 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Road  Research  Laboratory,  under 
sponsorship  of  British  Ministry  of 
Transport.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  characteristics  of 
different  types  of  road  networks  in  towns. 
The  amount  of  travel  and  the  density  of 
route-crossing,  are  examples  of  the  char- 
acteristics being  studied.   A  theoretical 
study  has  been  made  to  minimize  the  number 
of  route-crossings  for  a  given  distance 
travelled.   The  optimum  position  of  a  ring 
road  in  a  simple  model  has  been  found  under 
various  conditions.   A  theoretical  study 
of  optimum  bus  service  has  been  completed 
for  a  simple  model  and  is  being  extended 
to  more  realistic  conditions.   Practical 
studies  of  bus  operation  and  journey  time 
are  also  in  effect.   (EMH,  JCT,  and  FVW) 


267.   THE  NEW  TOWNS—THE  ANSWER  TO 
MEGALOPOLIS  (UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  Frederick  Osborne  and  Arnold 
Whittic.   (b)  Completed.   Published 
by  Leonard  Hill  Books  (a  division  of 
International  Textbook  Co.  Ltd.), 
158  Buckingham  Palace  Rd. ,  London, 
S.  W.  1,  England,  May,  1969,  456  pp. 
Crown  Quarto  Format,   fe  8-8-od 
(approximately  U.  S.  $20.16  per  copy. 
(c)  Individual  research.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  first  twenty- 
three  New  Towns  in  Great  Britain  individually 
with  plans,  photographs,  and  statistics; 
and  to  evaluate  initially  their  degree  of 
success,  industrially,  socially,  esthetical- 
ly,  and  financially. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  orig- 
inally published  in  1963.   The  format  has 
been  changed,  the  text  has  been  revised 
and  updated,  chapters  have  been  added  on 
the  new  towns  started  in  Great  Britain  since 
1963  and  descriptions  of  earlier  towns  ex- 
tended.  The  towns  are  grouped  geographi- 
cally under:   The  London  Region,  The  North- 
East,  The  North-West,  The  Midlands,  Wales 
and  Scotland,  a  chapter  being  devoted  to 
each  town.   Town  expansions  under  the  new 
towns  act  are  also  covered. 

Each  chapter  contains  sections  on  the 
reasons  for  designation  of  the  town;  the 
features  of  the  site;  the  analyses  of  the 
outline  plan;  the  course  of  construction; 
descriptions  of  the  residential  areas, 
neighborhoods,  town  centre  and  industrial 
zones;  and  an  appraisal  of  the  social  as- 
pects of  the  town. 

Brief  accounts  are  also  given  of  some  im- 
portant advances  in  regional  planning  poli- 
cy in  this  and  other  countries  that  are 
related  to  the  subject  of  the  book  and 
sections  are  included  on  the  evolution  of 
the  new  town  policy  and  other  relevant 
aspects  of  development.   New  plans,  photo- 
graphs, and  statistical  tables  have  also 
been  introduced.   A  selected  bibliography 
of  books  for  further  reading  is  included, 
together  with  a  list  of  "new  towns" 
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planned  since  1900  which  provides  a  sense 
of  wider  perspective  for  the  reader. 

This  book  serves  as  a  very  complete  refer- 
ence to  new  towns,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  British  New  Towns,  and  should  be  useful 
to  all  whose  work  or  interests  are  centered 
in  the  planning,  development,  or  administra- 
tion of  new  towns  in  any  country.   (ECF) 


268.   PLAN  AND  REALITY  IN  TWO  EXPANDING 
INDUSTRIAL  CENTRES:   A  STUDY  IN 
MASTER  PLANNING  (SWEDEN) 

(a)  Gerth  Christiansson.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  Report  13:1969,  1969,  176 
pp.   Available  from  Svensk  Byggtjanst, 
Box  1403,  S-lll  84  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
21  sw.  kr.  per  copy.   (c)  National 
Swedish  Institute  for  Building  Re- 
search,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  how  well  local 
authorities  follow  a  master  plan  in  sub- 
sequent detailed  development  planning. 

Method.   The  researcher  studied  two  ex- 
panding urban  centers  in  Sweden,  which  had 
comparable  populations  and  master  plans 
more  than  five  years  old.   Both  are  domi- 
nated by  large  industries  and  are  centers 
in  municipal  blocs.   The  study  was  limited 
to  an  analysis  of  changes  in  land-use  seen 
against  the  background  of  the  land  owner- 
ship situation. 

Findings.   The  survey  indicates  that  large 
private  estates  are  not  the  largest  obsta- 
cle in  the  path  of  municipal  expansion. 
Even  small  areas  of  land  which  are  private- 
ly owned  can  be  difficult  to  acquire,  if 
the  acquisition  of  them  is  not  planned  in 
time;  but  as  a  last  resort  the  local  author- 
ities can  obtain  such  land  by  means  of  ex- 
propriation.  Problems  may  also  arise  in 
the  case  of  land  owned  by  the  state  or  by 
the  Church. 

In  Olofstrom,  one  of  the  cities  studied, 
differences  between  the  plan  and  the  result 
were  noticeable  with  regard  to  the  build- 
ing of  housing  and  shopping  centers,  but 
not  in  the  case  of  large-scale  heavy  in- 
dustry.  In  Bjuv,  the  other  city  studied, 
the  situation  was  the  opposite.   In  the 
case  of  small-scale  industry  the  differ- 
ences are  in  general  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  for  various  reasons  been  impossible 
to  make  use  of  the  areas  planned.   In  the 
public  sector  the  limits  set  by  the  plan 


have  been  exceeded  as  a  result  of  the  areas 
allocated  being  too  small.   (HBK) 


269.   PEOPLE  AND  PLANNING  (UNITED  KINGDOM) 

(a)  Michael  Chisholm.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  in  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  Newsletter  4,  November, 
1968.   Available  from  the  Centre  for 
Environmental  Studies,  5  Cambridge 
Terrace,  Regents  Park,  London  N.  W.  1, 
England.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
Social  Science  Research  Council  and 
The  Centre  for  Environmental  Studies, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  is  a  compilation  of 
ideas  presented  at  a  conference  on  "The 
Future  of  the  City  Region,"  sponsored  by 
the  agencies  noted  above.   Social  change 
was  one  of  the  most  recurring  themes  at 
the  conference.   William  T.  Burns,  in  his 
paper,  "Urban  Life  Styles,"  made  the  point 
that  people  have  a  wide  variety  of  needs 
but  only  limited  ways  to  satisfy  these 
needs.   Thus,  when  people  are  rehoused 
their  manner  of  living  changes  little, 
contributing  to  stability.   Paul  Wilmott, 
in  "The  Influence  of  Some  Social  Trends 
Upon  Regional  Planning,"  substantiated 
Burns'  theory  of  social  stability.   He 
showed  that  the  stability  of  the  social 
structure,  as  measured  by  occupations,  far 
overshadows  the  rate  of  change. 

Burns  also  suggested  that  with  greater 
social,  economic,  and  geographical  mobility 
than  in  the  past,  people  of  similar  socio- 
economic levels,  values,  and  tastes  tend 
to  seek  out  each  other  so  that  a  process 
of  geographical  crystallization  was  occur- 
ing.   However,  R.  Paul  disagreed  with  Burns' 
view  and  observed  that  in  the  commuter-belt 
around  London  it  was  not  infrequent  to  find 
people  living  as  neighbors  whose  disposable 
income  was  such  that  some  mothers  had  great 
difficulty  in  feeding  their  families  proper- 
ly while  others  did  so  easily. 

Related  to  the  matter  of  social  change  is 
the  problem  of  citizen  participation  in 
the  formulation  of  major  long-run  planning 
decisions.   There  are  two  aspects  to  this 
problem.   One  is  that  there  are  choices 
between  many  hypothetical  situations  that 
may  be  almost  impossible  to  visualize. 
Secondly,  most  individuals  put  a  quite 
different  valuation  on  time  in  the  near 
future  as  against  the  distant  future,  and 
yet  another  valuation  on  events  that  may 
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affect  themselves  compared  with  events 
that  will  interest  posterity. 

A  mechanism  to  measure  public  reaction  to 
a  proposed  or  implemented  change  was  ad- 
vanced at  the  conference.   This  mechanism 
would  consist  of  a  social  survey  and  obser- 
vations of  how  alternatives  are  perceived, 
evaluated,  and  acted  upon.   An  attempt 
would  be  made  to  determine,  before  the 
proposed  change,  what  the  people  of  various 
kinds  who  would  be  affected  by  the  change, 
wanted.   Then,  at  various  time-intervals 
after  the  change,  the  same  or  similar 
people  would  be  surveyed  to  determine  their 
reactions  to  the  change  and  whether  and  how 
they  may  have  altered  their  preferences. 
The  results  would  be  taken  into  account  in 
other  similar  developments. 

P.  Haggett  suggested  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  national  institute  to  compute,  test, 
and  evaluate  large-scale  urban  models  to 
determine  the  effects  of  alternative 
changes.   A  much  larger  research  effort  is 
required  than  has  hitherto  been  mounted 
in  Britain.   This  may  best  be  achieved  by 
concentrating  research  in  a  large  center. 
(MP) 


270.   THE  PROBLEMATIC  DELIMITATION  UNDER- 
LYING THE  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
RETARDED  AREAS  (GERMANY) 

(a)  G.  Mueller,  M.  ten  Brink,  and 
G.  Kroner.   (b)  Completed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  by 
Institut  fur  Raumordnung,  Bad  Godes- 
berg,  Germany,  1968,  114  pp.  + 
tables  and  maps.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  Institut  fur  Raumordnung.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  study  regional  planning  prob- 
lems in  Germany.   This  report  covers  prob- 
lems of  rural  and  industrial  growth  in 
developing  areas,  as  well  as  the  socio- 
logical aspects  of  such  development.   (HBK) 


271.   URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
CHILE 

(a)  John  Friedmann.   (b)  In  process. 
Completion  expected  in  1970.   Report 
issued  under  the  above  title  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  Urban  and  Regional 
Development  Advisory  Program  in 
Chile,  Santo  Domingo  504  of.  81, 


Santiago,  Chile,  June  1,  1969,  251 
pp.  +  appendices.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  The  Ford  Foundation, 
Urban  and  Regional  Development 
Program  in  Chile.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  report,  by  the  director  of 
the  Ford  Foundation's  Urban  and  Regional 
Development  Advisory  Program  in  Chile 
(URDAPIC),  deals  with  the  possibilities 
for  coordinative  development  planning  of 
sub-national  areas,  regions,  and  cities, 
within  the  broad  context  of  national  poli- 
cy.  It  describes  the  need  for  the  URDAPIC, 
the  problems  the  program  encountered,  and 
its  principal  attainments,  then  formulates 
eight  operating  principles  for  technical 
assistance  programs  on  the  basis  of  the 
URDAPIC  experience. 

URDAPIC  developed  the  process  of  "innova- 
tive planning,"  which  denotes  the  intro- 
duction of  institutional  innovations  into 
the  "guidance  system"  of  a  society.   A 
"guidance  system"  includes  the  governmental 
policy-making  and  private  educational 
institutions  which  influence  and  may  deter- 
mine the  behavior  of  the  socioeconomic 
forces  that  are  active  in  a  specified  tar- 
get area.   Rather  than  design  specific 
programs  for  resource  allocation,  URDAPIC 
concentrated  on  the  institutionalization 
of  relevant  innovations  in  the  existing 
framework  for  planning  and  implementation. 

URDAPIC  has  been  successful  in  creating  a 
series  of  institutions  of  value  to  others 
and  Chile  has  acquired  the  basic  structural 
components  of  a  decentralized  programming 
and  budgeting  system  coordinated  at  nation- 
al levels.   (HBK) 


272.   NEW  JOURNAL  OF  PLANNING  RESEARCH 
ABSTRACTS  (HUNGARY) 

Abstracts  of  recent  contributions  to  plan- 
ning literature  at  home  and  abroad  are 
contained  in  a  new  Hungarian^  ournal, . 
Ref eratumgyuj temeny  Es  Ertesifb*.   Edited 
by  Ivan  Gyarfas,  and  published  by  the 
documentation  section  of  the  Hungarian 
Institute  for  Town  and  Regional  Planning 
and  Research,  this  quarterly  classifies 
entries  as  follows:   (1)  scientific  meth- 
ods of  community  planning,  (2)  regional 
planning,  (3)  community  and  city  planning, 

(4)  legal  matters  in  community  planning, 

(5)  sociology  of  community  planning,  (6) 
general  administration  in  community  plan- 
ning, (7)  centers  for  community  planning 
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information,  (8)  areas  for  housing  develop- 
ments, (9)  industrial  planning,  (10)  trans- 
port, (11)  greenbelts,  recreation  areas, 
and  natural  resources,  and  (12)  news  bulle- 
tin.  (SM) 


Brief  Mention 


•  NEW  PERIODICALS 


273.   ITALIAN  PLANNING  REPORTS 

Italian  Planning  Reports  is  a  new  bi-monthly 
periodical,  edited  and  published  by  the 
Centre  of  Documentation  in  Milan,  Italy. 
The  Centre  of  Documentation  has  been  estab- 
lished to  collect  and  diffuse  information 
in  the  fields  of  civil  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, and  physical  planning,  and  to 
conduct  research  in  architecture  and  plan- 
ning.  The  first  issue,  June,  1969,  enti- 
tled "Organization  and  Disorganization  of 
Housing  in  Italy,"  is  devoted  to  a  review 
of  a  study  on  public  organization  and  poli- 
cy for  low-rent  housing  in  Italy. 

Italian  Planning  Reports  is  available  by 
requesting  to  be  placed  on  its  mailing 
list,  from  Centro  di  Documentazione,  Via 
De  Togni,  29,  20123  Milan,  Italy.   (SD) 


274.   AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 

PLANNING-RELATED  STUDIES  FOR  THE 
LJUBLJANA  URBAN  REGION  (YUGOSLAVIA) 

This  annotated  bibliography,  compiled  by 
Lojze  Gosar,  Iva  Zeleznikar,  and  Jay  Moor, 
lists  all  studies  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  regional  planning  in  the 
Ljubljana  urban  region  in  Yugoslavia.   In- 
formation given  for  each  study  includes: 
title,  author,  source,  geographical  area 
covered,  short  description  of  purpose, 
data,  and  topic.   Studies  most  relevant 
to  the  Demonstration  Study  of  Alternative 
Patterns  of  Spatial  Organization  have  a 
more  detailed  annotation. 

Available  from  the  American-Yugoslav  Proj- 
ect, Urbanisticni  institut  SRS,  Dimiceva 
12,  p.  p.  346,  Ljubljana,  Yugoslavia. 
Price  not  indicated.   (HBK) 


275.   SIN  INFORMATION  (GERMANY) 

This  newsletter  is  published  six  times  a 
year  under  the  above  title  by  the  Sta'dte- 
bauinstitut  Nurnberg  e.  V.  (Institute  of 
Urban  Building  in  Nurnberg). 

The  Institute  was  founded  in  1963  to  meet 
the  ever  increasing  need  for  organized 
urban  planning  and  building.   It  is  con- 
cerned with  basic  research  such  as  obtaining 
and  evaluating  data  on  existing  housing, 
analyses  of  future  trends  and  needs,  de- 
mography of  cities,  and  housing  develop- 
ments.  Realizing  the  social,  political, 
architectural,  and  economic  aspects  of 
this  research,  an  interdisciplinary ■ staff 
from  various  university  faculties  work  in 
close  cooperation.   In  its  1968  annual 
report  (Jahresbericht  SIN  1968)  published 
May,  1969  (also  available  from  the  St^fdte- 
bauinstitut  Nurnberg  e.  V.),  the  Institute 
reports  151  permanent  members,  5  members 
by  correspondence,  and  18  research  insti- 
tutes in  Germany  and  foreign  countries 
with  whom  it  has  research  agreements. 

The  newsletter  reports  the  latest  activities 
of  the  Institute,  new  findings,  discussions, 
topical  reports  on  urban  planning,  and 
building  and  legal  problems,  and  gives 
book  reviews  and  a  listing  of  the  latest 
publications  in  the  field.   Five  pages  of 
SIN  publications  are  printed  in  the  form 
of  file  cards,  with  annotations,  which  may 
be  cut  out  and  used  for  a  handy  reference 
file. 

The  Institute  also  publishes  reprints  of 
papers  presented  at  SIN  seminars,  occasion- 
ally foreign  manuscripts,  and  technical  re- 
ports on  research  concluded  by  the  Institute. 
All  of  these  publications  are  listed  in  the 
Institute's  Verof f entlichungen  (List  of 
Publications) ,  the  technical  reports  with 
synopses. 

SIN  Information  is  available  from  Stadte- 
bauinstitut  Nurnberg  e.  V.,  85  Nurnberg, 
Karolinenstrasse  44,  Germany,  approx.  70 
pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (UW) 
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276.   DRS  NEWSLETTER  (UNITED  KINGDOM) 

This  quarterly  newsletter  of  the  Design 
Research  Society  is  planned  as  a  medium  for 
the  dissemination  of  news  relevant  to  the 
general  field  of  design  and  design  research. 
Its  contents  include  typical  events,  corre- 
spondence, official  notices,  notes  on  the 
activities  of  the  Society  and  other  soci- 
eties and  professional  bodies,  requests  for 
information,  lists  of  new  publications,  and 
research  in  progress.   The  editors  are  P.  J. 
Booker  and  P.  A.  Slann. 

Subscriptions  available  from  the  Design 
Research  Society,  38  Portland  Place,  London, 
W.  1,  England,  at  16s  or  U.  S.  $2.00  to 
nonmembers;  free  to  members.   (HBK) 
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I.  Physical  Environment 


•  GENERAL  ENVIRONMENT 


277.   UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

In  response  to  a  U.  N.  General  Assembly 
resolution  proposing  a  conference  on  prob- 
lems of  the  human  environment  to  be  held 
in  1972,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  U.  N. 
has  issued  a  report  concerning  the  scope 
and  arrangements  for  such  a  conference. 
This  report,  "Problems  of  the  Human  Envi- 
ronment" (U.  N.  Document  No.  E/4667),  out- 
lines the  main  problems,  nature,  and  prog- 
ress of  present  work  in  this  area,  then 
details  plans  and  objectives  for  the  pro- 
posed conference,  which  will  tentatively 
convene  in  Sweden. 

The  following  points  were  advanced  in  eval- 
uating current  environmental  work:   (1) 
Although  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been 
done  both  in  developed  and  developing 
countries,  it  has  been  conducted  for  the 
most  part  on  a  fragmentary  basis  through 
traditional  means,  without  sufficient  in- 
tegration at  the  national  and  internation- 
al levels.   (2)  Developments  affecting  the 
environment  are  usually  not  planned  to 
prevent  harmful  consequences  thus  necessi- 
tating costly  and  imperfect  corrective 
measures.   (3)  There  is  considerable  scien- 
tific and  technological  knowledge  avail- 
able, yet  it  is  not  being  properly  applied. 
Most  problems  of  the  human  environment 
appear  amenable  to  solution  through  proper 
management  utilizing  this  knowledge.   Such 
management  requires  appropriate  administra- 
tive measures,  enlightened  social  and  eco- 
nomic planning,  and  support  of  national 


and  international  legislation.   (4)  Further 
research  is  needed  on  global,  physical  and 
biological  phenomena,  socio-cultural  fac- 
tors, non-polluting  techniques,  and  rational 
use  of  resources.   (5)  There  would  be  great 
advantages  in  developing  further  internation- 
al action  in  the  promotion  of  research  and 
monitoring  programs  (which  are  underway  or 
being  planned) ,  educational  and  technical 
assistance  programs  (which  could  be  signif- 
icantly developed) ,  and  arrangements  for 
technical  meetings  and  specialized  studies. 
A  major  area  for  international  action  will 
be  in  world-wide  or  regional  legislation. 

The  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  proposed 
conference,  as  recommended  in  the  report, 
are:   (1)  to  focus  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment and  public  opinion  on  the  importance 
and  urgency  of  environmental  problems  as 
related  to  economic  and  social  development; 
(2)  to  provide  a  forum  for  exchange  of 
views  among  governments  on  ways  and  means 
of  handling  environmental  problems,  in- 
cluding machinery  required  for  administra- 
tive and  legislative  action;  (3)  to  identify 
aspects  of  these  problems  which  can  only, 
or  best,  be  solved  through  international 
or  regional  cooperation  and  agreement;  (4) 
to  mobilize  the  knowledge  and  experience 
about  the  problems  of  the  human  environ- 
ment to  forestall  their  occurrence  in  de- 
veloping countries;  and  (5)  to  determine 
a  common  direction  and  outlook  for  programs 
in  this  area  by  international  agencies 
and  encourage  wider  participation  and 
support  for  them.   More  specifically,  the 
report  recommends  the  development  of  pro- 
cedures to  identify  criteria  and  standards 
of  environmental  quality,  improve  systems 
of  measuring  changes  in  environmental  qual- 
ity and  their  impact  on  human  welfare,  and 
achieve  international  and  regional  agree- 
ments on  particular  problems.   (SD) 
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WATER 


278.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES: 
WATER  DESALINATION 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
as  U.  N.  Document  E/4625  by  the 
United  Nations,  March,  1969,  16  pp. 
Available  from  Sales  Section,  Pub- 
lishing Service,  United  Nations,  New 
York,  N.  Y.   10017,  and  Sales  Section, 
United  Nations  Office,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.   Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  with  partial  support 
from  a  funds-in-trust  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  review  recent  developments 
and  United  Nations  activities  in  the  field 
of  water  desalination.   This  report  contains 
a  general  review  of  the  present  stage  of 
desalination  applications,  including  plants 
that  were  completed,  in  construction,  or 
under  study  during  the  period  1967-1968. 
Special  reference  is  made  to  the  U.  N. 
role  with  regard  to  research  and  operation- 
al projects. 

Findings.   The  period  1967-1968  has  been 
marked  by  a  continuous,  highly  substantial 
increase  in  world  desalination  capacity. 
Apart  from  desalination  applications  for 
exclusively  industrial  purposes,  the  capac- 
ity of  plants  known  to  be  in  operation  for 
water  supply  purposes  has  increased  by  36 
million  gallons  per  day  (mgd) ,  representing 
an  increase  of  34  percent.   This  brings 
the  total  installed  capacity  to  133  mgd  of 
potable  water.   During  this  period,  25 
plants  with  a  total  capacity  of  about  35.9 
mgd  were  completed.   The  majority  of  these 
new  plants  are  of  the  multistage  flash 
distillation  process  type,  mostly  associated 
with  the  production  of  electrical  energy. 
The  two  largest  plants  are  in  Mexico,  with 
a  capacity  of  7.5  mgd,  and  in  the  USSR, 
which  produces  7.25  mgd.   Current  and 
future  construction  shows  a  trend  toward 
plants  with  increasingly  larger  capacities. 

The  United  Nations  has  just  completed  a 
survey  on  the  actual  experience  of  desali- 
nation installations  in  operation.   The 
results  are  published  under  the  title 
First  United  Nations  Desalination  Plant 
Operation  Survey  (United  Nations  publica- 
tion, Sales  No.:   E.  69. II. B. 17).   This 


survey  showed  that  costs  are  distributed 
at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  was 
generally  estimated.   Another  survey  is 
planned  for  1969-1970  and  is  expected  to 
show  an  improvement  in  this  condition. 
The  U.  N.  also  sponsored  a  panel  to  investi- 
gate solar  distillation.   The  panel  con- 
cluded that  solar  distillation  is  a  viable 
means  of  water  supply  in  areas  where  saline 
water  is  available,  solar  radiation  levels 
are  high,  and  where  level  land  is  available 
for  still  sites.   The  cost  of  distilled 
water  ranges  between  $3  to  $4  per  1,000 
gallons.   The  U.  N.  has  also  been  involved 
operationally  in  the  execution  of  two  proj- 
ects under  the  U.  N.  Development  Program, 
an  electrodialysis  pilot  plant  at  Mashabei 
Sade,  Israel,  and  a  water  resources  develop- 
ment center  in  Kuwait.   (SD) 


279.   THE  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POTENTIAL  OF 
EUROPE'S  WATER  RESOURCES 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
U.  N.  Document  ST/ECE/EP/39 ,  Volumes 
I  and  II,  1968  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations.   Available  from  the 
Sales  Section,  United  Nations  Office, 
Geneva,  Switzerland.   U.  S.  $3.50 
per  copy.   (c)  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  determine  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  quantity  and  quality  of  water 
resources  available  in  Europe.   In  particu- 
lar, this  study  analyzes  certain  basic 
aspects  of  those  water  resources  considered 
means  for  the  production  of  primary  elec- 
trical energy.   It  also  sets  out  the  meth- 
odology used  to  investigate  and  compare 
the  hydro-electric  resources  of  different 
European  countries  on  a  common  basis. 

The  use  actually  made  of  the  water  avail- 
able to  generate  power  depends  on  economic 
as  well  as  physiographic  and  technical 
factors.   Nevertheless,  it  is  the  physical 
determination  that  can  provide  a  fixed 
upper  limit  to  the  changing  conceptions 
of  what  may  be  technically  feasible  or 
economically  usable  at  a  given  time.   For 
this  reason,  among  others  demonstrated  in 
this  study,  the  gross  surface  hydro-elec- 
tric potential  provides  an  appropriate 
common  basis  or  point  of  departure  against 
which  lower  levels  of  potentiality — affected 
as  they  are  by  changes  in  technique  and 
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by  economic  or  policy  consideration — may 
be  assessed. 

Thus,  the  two  volumes  of  the  report  discuss 
methods  applied  to  determine  gross  and  not 
surface  or  river  hydro-electric  potentials 
available  in  an  average  year  or  other 
period.   Relationships  between  different 
levels  of  gross,  net,  and  exploitable  hydro- 
electric potentials  are  analyzed.   Volume 
I  also  contains  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
gross  surface  hydro-electric  potential 
completed  for  virtually  the  whole  of  Europe 
in  the  form  of  an  international  map  pre- 
pared at  the  scale  of  1:  2,500,000. 

Volume  II  is  concerned  more  particularly 
with  the  state  of  assessment  of  Europe's 
hydro-electric  resources  since  1950  and 
of  the  degree  of  exploitation  of  those  re- 
sources that  has  occurred  over  the  same 
period.   Details  are  also  presented  in 
Annexes  I  &  II  about  recent  evaluations  of 
usable  hydro-electric  resources  in  some 
22  countries.   Descriptions  of  various 
methods  of  assessment  employed  in  particu- 
lar countries  are  also  given  in  the  Annexes. 
(AL) 


II.  Demography 

and  Human  Behavior 

•  POPULATION 


280.   POPULATION  POLICIES  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  YEAR  2000 

(a)  Luis  Olivos.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Affairs,  Pan  American  Union,  General 
Secretariat  of  the  OAS,  17th  St. 
between  Constitution  Ave.  and  C  St., 
N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.   20006, 
January,  1969,  13  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  Pan  American  Union, 
Department  of  Social  Affairs.   (d) 
None. 

Problem.   To  present  descriptive  data  on 
the  projected  requirements  to  attain  the 
needed  social  and  economic  changes  in 
Latin  America  for  the  year  2000.   Planning 
has  been  critically  distorted  by  its  fail- 
ure to  give  balanced  consideration  to  the 
substantive  aspects  of  social  change.   A 


regional  plan  should  be  developed  to  ac- 
commodate the  anticipated  population  growth 
by  2000.   The  plan  should  be  based  not  only 
on  the  number  of  people  estimated,  but  also 
on  the  desired  quality  of  human  life. 

In  1960,  the  population  of  Latin  America 
was  212  million,  almost  two  and  a  half  times 
what  it  had  been  40  years  earlier.   It  is 
estimated  that  if  current  growth  and  mor- 
tality rates  remain  unchanged,  Latin  Ameri- 
ca will  have  640  million  people  by  the  year 
2000.   Presently,  over  40  percent  of  the 
Latin  American  population  is  under  15  years 
of  age  and  this  trend  will  continue  for 
the  next  30  years. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  educational 
system  should  be  expanded  to  meet  this 
increased  load.   Education  will  obviously 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  composi- 
tion and  productivity  of  the  labor  force 
in  the  year  2000.   An  effective  educational 
system  now  will  prepare  students  for  their 
future  roles  in  the  family,  and  there  serve 
to  mold  the  style  of  a  family  life. 

Phillip  Hauser  summarizes  the  role  that 
population  can  play  in  determining  the 
political  and  economic  destinies  of  the 
world. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  have  and  have-not 
nations.   Differences  among  nations  in 
levels  of  living,  by  reason  of  the  "revo- 
lution of  rising  expectations,"  have  become 
felt.   The  have-not  nations  are  striving 
to  achieve  higher  living  levels  and  they 
have  made  this  goal  their  major  national 
aspiration.   There  is  an  inverse  correla- 
tion between  levels  of  living  and  present 
or  projected  rates  of  population  growth. 
Rapid  population  growth  is  obstructing 
efforts  to  raise  levels  of  living  in  the 
developing  regions  of  the  world.   Despite 
national  and  international  efforts  to 
raise  levels  of  living,  disparities  between 
have  and  have-not  nations  are  increasing 
rather  than  decreasing.   The  accelerating 
rate  of  urbanization  in  the  developing 
areas  is  exacerbating  social  unrest,  polit- 
ical instability,  and  threats  to  world 
peace.   The  confrontation  between  capitalist 
and  communist  nations,  or  the  East-West 
war,  is  augmenting  the  tensions  arising 
from  frustration  in  efforts  to  raise  levels 
of  living  in  the  developing  regions.   The 
world  is  being  fragmented  by  a  have  and 
have-not  bifurcation  within  both  East  and 
West.   Hauser  suggests  that  a  political 
realignment  may  occur  on  a  have  and  have- 
not  basis  rather  than  on  the  present 
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capitalist-communist  basis.   This  would  pro- 
duce a  North-South  rather  than  an  East-West 
confrontation. 

This  kind  of  situation  that  Hauser  describes 
is  what  is  presently  happening  in  Latin 
America.   The  author  suggests  that  to  over- 
come this  situation  there  must  be  concerted 
regional  planning.   To  attain  the  kind  of 
society  desired  in  Latin  America,  planning 
must  be  put  above  and  beyond  commercial  ne- 
gotiations and  the  formal  and  neutral  ra- 
tionalization of  economic  development.   (MP) 


•  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


281.   SEMINAR  ON  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  ALL 
FORMS  OF  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION 

(a)  Solomon  A.  J.  Pratt  and  Arcot 
Krishnaswami.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
U.  N.  Document  ST/TAD/HR/34,  by  the 
United  Nations,  November,  1968, 
47  pp.   Available  from  Sales  Sec- 
tion, Publishing  Service,  United 
Nations,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017 
and  Sales  Section,  United  Nations 
Office,  Geneva,  Switzerland.   Price 
not  indicated.   (c)  United  Nations, 
Division  of  Human  Rights,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Government  of 
India.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  record  the  discussion  at  a 
seminar  on  racial  discrimination  held  in 
New  Delhi,  India,  from  August  27-September 
9,  1968.   The  participants  came  from  24 
nations  and  40  international  agencies.   The 
discussion  was  organized  around  six  topics: 
(1)  An  examination  of  racial  discrimination, 
which  is  defined  as  distinctions,  exclusions, 
restrictions,  and  preferences  based  on  race, 
color,  descent,  or  national  or  ethnic  ori- 
gin.  (2)  The  political,  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  consequences  of  racial  dis- 
crimination.  (3)  Techniques  that  have  been 
found  useful  and  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  elimination  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  all  its  forms.   Discussion 
on  the  achievement  of  a  society  free  from 
racial  prejudice  included  measures  which 
could  be  taken  on  national  and  international 
levels.   (4)  An  examination  of  problems  in- 
volved in  combatting  racial  discrimination 
in  specific  fields,  e.g.,  apartheid,  employ- 
ment, mass  media,  education,  security,  jus- 
tice, political  rights,  marriage,  religion, 
social  services,  and  access  to  public  places. 


(5)  Special  and  concrete  measures  that  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  the  adequate  development 
and  protection  of  certain  racial  groups,  or 
individuals  belonging  to  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guaranteeing  full  and  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms.  (6)  Measures  that  should  be  taken  to 
promote  public  awareness  of  the  dangers  of 
racial  discrimination  and  to  promote  support 
for  United  Nations  and  national  action.  (HBK) 


III.  The  Urban  and  Regional 
Economy 

•  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


282.   OBJECTIVES  FOR  THE  MOBILIZATION  OF 

DOMESTIC  RESOURCES  BY  THE  DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES:   REPORT  BY  THE  UNCTAD 
SECRETARIAT 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
U.  N.  Document  TD/B/C.3/58,  by  the 
United  Nations,  December,  1968,  34  pp. 
+  appendices.   Available  from  Sales 
Section,  Publishing  Service,  United 
Nations,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10017  and 
Sales  Section,  United  Nations  Office, 
Geneva,  Switzerland.   Price  not  indi- 
cated,  (c)  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development,  Trade  and 
Development  Board,  Committee  on  Invis- 
ibles and  Financing  related  to  trade, 
(d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  the  relation  between  the 
rate  of  growth  and  the  amount  of  aid  received 
by  developing  countries,  taking  account  of 
alternative  development  targets,  policies, 
and  standards  of  effort  and  external  circum- 
stances.  Because  the  factors  necessary  for 
economic  growth  vary  greatly  from  country 
to  country  and  within  the  same  country  at 
various  stages  in  its  development,  evalua- 
tion of  a  country's  economic  performance 
should  include  most  of  the  following  ques- 
tions:  (1)  What  is  happening  to  the  growth 
of  production  and  income?   (2)  What  is  the 
extent  of  the  mobilization  of  resources  for 
development,  and  is  the  ratio  of  national 
savings  to  gross  national  product  growing? 
(3)  How  efficiently  are  existing  financial 
resources  being  used?   (4)  How  compatible 
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is  the  social  and  institutional  framework 
with  development?   (5)  Is  there  a  popula- 
tion growth  problem?   If  so,  what  does  it 
consist  of  and  what,  if  any,  effort  is  the 
government  making  to  cope  with  it?   (6)  Is 
development  being  given  appropriate  empha- 
sis compared,  say,  with  defense?   (7)  How 
successful  is  the  country  in  maintaining 
confidence  in  the  currency  and  in  the  future 
value  of  savings?   (8)  How  rapidly  is  the 
import  capacity  increasing,  i.e.,  what  is 
the  rate  of  increase  of  export  and  other 
foreign  exchange  earnings?   (9)  How  effi- 
ciently is  the  country  economizing  on  ex- 
penditures for  imports?   (10)  How  well  is 
the  balance  of  payments  and  the  external 
debt  managed;  for  example,  does  the  country 
have  an  effective  way  of  keeping  track  of 
and  controlling  debts  incurred  by  govern- 
ment entities  and  enterprises?   (11)  How 
internally  consistent  are  the  development 
and  financial  policies? 

Findings.   The  report  answers  these  ques- 
tions for  developing  nations  between  1955 
and  1965.   Also  included  is  an  analysis  of 
the  reliability  of  the  question  and  the  fac- 
tors that  could  modify  answers.   Because 
the  answers  to  these  questions  cannot  be 
simple,  the  researchers  recommend  an  insti- 
tutional framework  that  would  permit  a 
searching  dialogue  between  donors  and  recip- 
ients of  aid  on  the  kinds  of  problems  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper,  as  well  as  on  the 
contribution  that  each  side  might  be  able 
to  make  to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
(HBK) 


283.   ECONOMIC  POLICY  IN  PRACTICE 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed 
and  published  under  the  above  title 
by  Martinus  Nijhoff,  Lange  Voorhout 
9-11,  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  1968, 
291  pp.   Price  not  indicated.   (c) 
International  Information  Centre 
for  Local  Credit.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  study  economic  policies  of 
various  national  governments  and  the  role 
of  local  authorities  and  their  specialized 
financial  institutions  in  the  application 
of  these  policies.   This  study  is  comprised 
basically  of  reports  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  International  Information 
Centre  for  Local  Credit  by  member  institu- 
tions for  a  conference  held  in  Amsterdam  in 
1965. 


The  book  is  divided  into  two  sections. 
Part  I  is  a  general  descriptive  and  analytic 
section  by  the  Centre's  secretariat,  which 
reviews  the  instruments  available  to  the 
responsible  authorities  for  implementing 
monetary  and  cyclical  policy.   It  includes 
discussions  of  the  trade  cycle  in  general, 
instruments  and  points  of  application  of 
current  economic  policy,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  local  authorities  and  credit  insti- 
tutions to  overall  economic  policy.   Part 
II  deals  with  these  considerations  as  they 
apply  in  detail  to  the  following  nations: 
Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.   (SD) 


284.   NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF  DEVELOPING 

COUNTRIES:   INVESTIGATION,  DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND  RATIONAL  UTILIZATION 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
U.  N.  Document  No.  E/4608/Add.  1  by 
the  United  Nations,  February,  1969, 
9  pp.  +  appendix.   Available  from 
Sales  Section,  Publishing  Service, 
United  Nations,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10017,  and  Sales  Section,  United 
Nations  Office,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  United 
Nations,  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Application 
of  Science  and  Technology  to  Develop- 
ment,  (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  assist  governments  of  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  formulation  of  policies 
directed  towards  gaining  a  fuller  and  more 
specific  knowledge  of  their  own  natural 
resources  and  the  possibility  of  developing 
and  using  them  in  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment; and  to  indicate  the  role  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  assisting  developing 
countries  in  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  the  study  and  utilization  of 
their  natural  resources.   This  study  pro- 
poses six  areas  for  specific  action  and  a 
series  of  recommendations  in  each  of  these 
areas.   (1)  National  services:   The  govern- 
ment of  each  developing  country  should  re- 
view its  existing  structure  of  scientific 
and  technical  services  and  evaluate  their 
adequacy  in  relation  to  the  country's  im- 
mediate needs,  and  those  of  the  near  future, 
for  investigation  and  development  of  its 
natural  resources;  draw  up  and  carry  out 
systematic  plans  to  fill  any  important  gaps 
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in  the  structure  and  to  improve  existing 
services  where  necessary;  and  ensure  that 
the  education  plans  and  policies  include 
appropriate  provision  for  the  training  of 
staff  needed  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
services  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 
(2)  Resource  analyses  and  field  surveys: 
In  preparing  plans  or  projects  for  the  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources, developing  countries  should  ensure 
that  well  planned  surveys,  adapted  to  and 
adequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  particular 
developments  that  are  envisaged,  shall  be 
carried  out.   The  appropriate  United  Nations 
organizations  should  make  available  assis- 
tance to  help  developing  nations  determine 
the  surveys  which  are  necessary  and  to  plan 
and  conduct  them.   Steps  should  be  taken  to 
bring  the  most  modern  techniques  of  analysis 
and  survey  to  the  attention  of  developing 
countries  and  to  make  such  techniques 
available  to  them.   The  national  scientific 
and  technical  services  of  the  developing 
country  should  always  be  associated  with 
such  surveys,  and  should  participate  in 
controlling  their  planning  and  execution  in 
order  to  ensure  effective  coordination  with 
other  national  plans  and  policies.   Oppor- 
tunities for  regional  cooperation  should 
be  taken  wherever  appropriate.   (3)  Scien- 
tific and  technological  research:   Develop- 
ing countries,  in  addition  to  equipping 
themselves  with  the  various  scientific  and 
technical  services  required  for  investiga- 
tion of  natural  resources,  should  initiate 
and  sustain  the  research  programs  that  are 
necessary  to  support  the  national  services 
in  their  examination  of  the  possibilities 
of  developing  and  exploiting  particular  re- 
sources.  Laboratories  and  institutes  for 
training  and  research  should  be  established 
as  needed,  either  at  the  national  or  re- 
gional level.   (4)  Training  programs:   De- 
veloping countries  should  provide  for  the 
training  of  personnel  required  for  national 
and  technical  services  and  specialized  or 
interdisciplinary  research  institutions. 
Training  programs  should  include  appropriate 
courses  for  research  workers,  technical 
personnel,  and  skilled  workers  and  observers. 
(5)  Before  the  initiation  of  large-scale 
investments  in  development  and  use  of 
natural  resources  in  developing  countries, 
small-scale  pilot  projects  should  be  under- 
taken.  (6)  Local  resource  industrializa- 
tion:  Developing  countries  should  provide 
adequately  for  investigation  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  that  offer  a 
potential  basis  for  industrialization  and 
should  promote  research  into  the  use  of 


such  resources.   Intensified  promotion 
should  be  given  to  technological  research 
and  development  institutes,  testing  labora- 
tories, planning  and  design  bureaus,  indus- 
trial extension  and  advisory  services,  and 
training  for  industry. 

The  United  Nations  organizations,  other 
international  organizations,  developed 
countries,  and  foundations  should  give  high 
priority  to  their  programs  of  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries in  each  of  the  six  areas  listed  above. 
(HBK) 


•  TRADE 


285.   AID  THROUGH  TRADE: 
OF  INDIA 


A  CASE  STUDY 


(a)  Dharm  Narain.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
U.  N.  Document  TD/B/C.3/57,  by  the 
United  Nations,  December,  1968,  33 
pp.  +  appendices.   Available  from 
Sales  Section,  Publishing  Service, 
United  Nations,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10017  and  Sales  Section,  United  Na- 
tions Office,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Price  not  indicated.   (c)  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment, Trade  and  Development 
Board,  Committee  on  Invisibles  and 
Financing  related  to  Trade.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  analyze  India's  experience  with 
the  "aid  through  trade"  agreements  she  has 
concluded  with  socialist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.   These  agreements  are  ef- 
fected through  a  two-fold  mechanism:   (1) 
bilateral  trade  and  payments  arrangements, 
including  long-term  export  contracts  and 
industrial  branch  agreements  based  on  par- 
tial division  of  labor  between  the  countries 
concerned;  and  (2)  repayment  of  loans  in 
mutually  agreed  products  of  debtor  countries 
or  in  the  currency  of  debtor  countries. 

Findings.   The  bulk  of  India's  rapidly  ex- 
panding exports  to  socialist  countries  has 
constituted  a  net  addition  to  India's  ex- 
port earnings.   With  the  exception  of  a 
few  commodities,  these  exports  have  not 
been  at  the  cost  of  India's  exports  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  there  is  little  evi- 
dence of  re-export  of  Indian  goods  by  the 
socialist  countries.   The  terms  of  India's 
trade  with  socialist  countries  probably 
have  not  been  less  favorable  to  India  than 
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her  terms  of  trade  with  other  countries, 
and  may  have  been  more  favorable.   It  appears 
that  the  agreement  that  allows  India  to  pay 
in  inconvertible  rupees  has  promoted  a 
balanced  growth  of  trade  between  India  and 
the  socialist  countries.   India's  imports 
from  the  socialist  countries  have  been  fi- 
nanced partly  by  loans  extended  by  the  lat- 
ter countries.   Debt  service  charges  are 
repaid  through  exports  of  traditional  In- 
dian goods  to  socialist  countries.   This 
mechanism  of  repayment  of  debt  has  helped 
alleviate  India's  debt  service  problem. 
However,  relatively  little  has  been  done 
to  promote  imports  by  socialist  countries 
of  products  manufactured  by  enterprises 
built  with  their  assistance.   There  are 
substantial  possibilities  for  expansion  of 
trade  between  India  and  the  socialist  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe.   To  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  them  India  would  have  to  expand 
exportable  supplies  of  items  in  strong  de- 
mand in  the  socialist  countries.   The  so- 
cialist countries,  in  turn,  would  have  to 
diversify  greatly  their  purchases  from 
India,  particularly  by  including  more  manu- 
factures and  semi-manufactures.   (HBK) 


CONSTRUCTION 


286.   UNITED  NATIONS  REPORT  ON  THE  FUTURE 
DESIGN,  PRODUCTION  AND  USE  OF  INDUS- 
TRIALLY-MADE BUILDING  COMPONENTS 

This  two-volume  document,  "The  Future  Design, 
Production  and  Use  of  Industrially-Made 
Building  Components,"  is  the  final  report 
of  the  Second  ECE  Seminar  on  the  Building 
Industry,  held  in  Paris,  April,  1967.   Pre- 
pared by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  upon  request  by  the 
Commission's  Committee  on  Housing,  Build- 
ing and  Planning,  the  report  contains  the 
Seminar's  proceedings,  papers,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations. 

Some  140  participants  from  25  countries 
attended  the  Seminar,  including  specially 
invited  experts. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations  were  orga- 
nized along  four  main  lines:   (1)  General 
principles  for  future  discussion:   (a)  An 
attempt  should  be  made  to  resolve  conflict 
due  to  designer's  preference  for  freedom 
of  choice,  and  manufacturer's  preference 
for  standardization.   (b)  Merits  of  using 
the  "model"  approach  and  the  "component" 


approach  should  be  considered,  as  well  as 
how  these  can  be  reconciled  in  the  future 
development  of  building  technology.   (c) 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  combining 
"model"  and  "component"  approach  in  hous- 
ing, but  developing  the  "component"  ap- 
proach for  other  building  types.   (d)  Indi- 
cations are  that  a  similar  balance  between 
the  "model"  and  "component"  approaches  ex- 
ists in  housing  in  both  east  and  west  European 
countries.   This  should  be  encouraged.   (e) 
Indications  are  that  "component"  approach 
for  other  building  types  may  be  applied  in 
stages,  leading  to  development  of  inter- 
changeable components  suitable  for  as  many 
types  of  buildings  as  possible,  including 
housing.   (2)  Design  of  Industrially-Made 
Building  Components  should  be  based  on: 
(a)  An  attempt  to  compromise  between  need 
for  maximum  architectural  variety  and  an 
increase  in  the  sizes  of  production  series 
for  improved  economy.   (b)  The  need  for 
dimensional  standardization  causing  limita- 
tion in  number  of  possible  sizes.   (c)  Es- 
tablishment of  preferred  dimensions,  the 
common  feature  of  which  is  the  basic  module 
of  ten  centimeters  in  most  metric-system 
countries,  and  of  four  inches  in  the  foot- 
inch  countries.   (d)  Recognition  of  advan- 
tages of  dimensional  coordination  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  in  components  and  in 
machinery  for  their  production;  and  need 
for  further  international  work  in  this 
field.   (e)  Consideration  of  the  complex 
problem  of  jointing  and  dimensional  toler- 
ances; recognizing  that  building  deficien- 
cies are  mainly  related  to  jointing,  and 
recognizing  the  need  for  research  in  this 
area.   Other  design  considerations  include 
choice  of  materials,  size  and  weight  of  com- 
ponents, influence  of  production  technology; 
demand  for  building  components  related  to 
different  building  types  such  as  single- 
family  houses,  apartments,  factories,  or 
schools.   Requirements  of  town-planning  im- 
pose other  considerations  on  industrialized 
building  methods  and  on  architectural  de- 
sign.  High  population  density,  for  example, 
combined  with  restrictions  on  building  sites, 
have  produced  successful  erection  of  15-  to 
25-story  buildings. 

Governments  and  international  organizations 
should  facilitate  central  impartial  research 
agencies  to  develop  coordinated  systems  of 
building  components. 

(3)  Production  and  Assembling  of  Industri- 
ally-Made Building  Components,  based  on  items 
listed  above  but  also  taking  into  account 
factors  affecting  plant  and  production  costs. 
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Discussion  in  this  area  centered  on  network 
analysis  of  a  project;  optimization  criteria 
for  design  of  production  systems;  optimiza- 
tion procedures  related  to  Critical  Path  and 
to  Flow-Line  Methods;  simulation  languages 
for  optimization  of  production  systems,  and 
production  control  on  site. 

(4)  The  Use  of  Industrially-Made  Building 
Components  has  made  possible  several  con- 
clusions:  (a)  Countries  with  longer  exper- 
ience in  industrial  methods  of  construction, 
such  as  Czechoslovakia  and  the  USSR,  show 
10  to  15  percent  savings  over  conventional 
methods.   In  Denmark  and  France,  savings  are 
approximately  10  percent.   In  West  Germany, 
where  industrial  methods  developed  later, 
costs  are  about  equal.   (b)  Additional  main- 
tenance costs  arise  for  industrially  assem- 
bled buildings  due  to  repair  of  joints  be- 
tween outside  wall  panels;  but  in  general 
additional  costs  represent  a  maximum  25  per- 
cent of  the  usual  total  maintenance  costs. 
(c)  More  recent  examples  show  improvement 
in  architecture  and  technical  methods.   (d) 
It  is  imperative  that  methods  of  building 
design  and  of  town-planning  be  developed  to 
correspond  to  requirements  of  industrial 
methods  of  construction.   (e)  Closer  collab- 
oration is  essential  between  all  members  of 
the  "building  team":   the  client,  the  de- 
signer, and  representatives  of  building 
production. 

This  report  is  published  under  the  above 
title  in  two  volumes  as  U.  N.  Document 
ST/ECE/HOU/36  Vols.  I  +  II.   Sales  Number: 
E.69.  II/Mim.  12.   Available  from  Sales 
Section,  United  Nations  Office,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  or  United  Nations,  Room  1059, 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10017.   $U.S.  3.70  per 
copy.   (BK) 
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287.   REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  RAPPORTEURS  AP- 
POINTED TO  UNDERTAKE  A  REVIEW  OF  TECH- 
NICAL CO-OPERATION  ACTIVITIES  IN  SO- 
CIAL DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  Jorge  Alvarez  Olloniego,  John  A. 
Macdonald,  Narciso  G.  Reyes,  Pierre 
J.  Sanon,  and  Ladislav  Smid.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 


title  as  U.  N.  Document  E/CN. 5/432 
by  the  United  Nations,  December,  1968, 
44  pp.   Available  from  Sales  Section, 
Publishing  Service,  United  Nations, 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10017  and  Sales  Sec- 
tion, United  Nations  Office,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.   Price  not  indicated, 
(c)  United  Nations,  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  Commission  for  Social 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  examine  and  assess  the  programs 
and  methods  used  by  the  United  Nations  fam- 
ily of  organizations  in  the  social  field  of 
technical  assistance  for  developing  coun- 
tries.  The  rapporteurs  studied  the  relation- 
ship of  economic  and  social  development  on 
national,  regional,  and  international  levels. 

Findings.   Despite  U.  N.  resolutions  for  the 
integration  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment programs,  economic  development  has  usu- 
ally been  pursued  while  social  development 
has  been  neglected.   This  is  true  not  only 
in  developing  countries,  but  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations,  itself,  which 
separates  economic  and  social  bodies  and 
concerns  on  many  important  levels.   The  rap- 
porteurs make  a  series  of  recommendations 
for  changing  the  structure  of  U.  N.  programs 
for  economic  and  social  development.   Other 
recommendations  include  the  following:   (1) 
Development  assistance  should  be  programmed 
on  a  country-wide  basis  rather  than  project 
by  project.   (2)  Arrangements  should  be 
made  to  increase  the  involvement  of  inter- 
national financial  institutions  in  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  development  programs.   (3) 
Suitable  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
facilitate  action  on  social  aspects  of  in- 
dustrial development.   (4)  Programs  should 
be  more  flexible  and  new  forms  of  assistance 
should  be  introduced.   (5)  Technical  cooper- 
ation programs  of  the  United  Nations  should 
include  the  possibility  of  using  volunteers. 
(6)  Programs  for  social  development  should 
include  training  for  personnel  and  popular 
participation  in  projects.   Other  recommen- 
dations deal  with  sources  of  financial  assis- 
tance for  developing  nations  including  the 
United  Nations  family  of  organizations  and  ' 
bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements.   (HBK) 
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288.   SECOND  UNITED  NATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

DECADE;  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  SECOND 
DEVELOPMENT  DECADE  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  SOCIAL  ASPECTS: 
NOTE  BY  THE  SECRETARY- GENERAL 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  as 
U.  N.  Documents  E/CN. 5/438  and 
E/CN. 5/438  Corr.l,  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, January  and  February,  1969, 
15  pp.   Available  from  Sales  Section, 
Publishing  Service,  United  Nations, 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10017  and  Sales 
Section,  United  Nations  Office,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.   Price  not  indicated. 
(c)  United  Nations,  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  Commission  for  Social 
Development.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  preparations 
being  made  for  the  Second  United  Nations 
Development  Decade,  the  1970' s.   This  re- 
port deals  primarily  with  the  social  as- 
pects of  what  is  to  be  a  fully  integrated 
program  for  economic  and  social  development 
because  social  and  economic  progress  are 
parts  of  an  organic  whole,  the  one  unable 
to  proceed  far  without  the  other.  The 
general  principles  for  the  formulation  of 
specific  goals  and  policies  for  the  Decade 
include  the  following:   (1)  Since  national 
income  or  gross  product  is  merely  an  ac- 
counting summary  of  numerous  activities 
taking  place  in  a  country,  the  over-all 
target  should  be  spelled  out  in  sub-targets 
pertaining  to  important  economic  and  social 
components.   (2)  Social  goals  and  programs 
should  be  aimed  at  accelerating  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  during  and  after  the 
1970' s.   These  relate  not  only  to  manpower 
planning  and  the  improvement  of  efficiency 
of  the  labor  force  but  also  to  major  organi- 
zational, institutional,  and  structural 
reforms  which  are  prerequisites  to  rapid 
economic  growth  and  industrialization.   (3) 
Social  goals  and  programs  should  relate  to 
the  major  undesirable  social  phenomena 
which  accompany  economic  development,  in- 
dustrialization, and  rapid  urbanization, 
such  as  slums  and  shanty  towns,  air  and 
water  pollution,  disease,  crime  and  delin- 
quency, problems  of  child  care  and  youth 
preparation,  and  the  weakening  of  mutual 
assistance  accompanying  the  breaking  up  of 
the  traditional  family  or  tribe.   (4)  So- 
cial goals  and  programs  should  regard  the 
achievement  of  a  realistic  level  of  ade- 
quacy for  those  groups  in  the  population 


that  do  not  fully  benefit  from  economic 
progress  in  the  short  run.   These  may  be 
groups  in  backward  regions  or  agricultural 
areas  or  special  groups  faced  with  social 
handicaps,  e.  g.  ,  women,  minorities,  mar- 
ginal populations,  or  the  mentally  and 
physically  disabled.   (5)  The  goals  and 
programs  should  also  be  set  with  regard 
to  population  growth.   The  policies  dealing 
with  this  problem  should  relate  to  funda- 
mental social  and  economic  conditions  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  desire  for  children 
and  high  fertility  rates.   (HBK) 


•  HOUSING 


289.   HOUSING  IN  THE  NORDIC  COUNTRIES 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title,  as 
a  revision  of  a  1960  edition,  by 
S.  L.  Mollers  Bogtrykkeri,  Copenhagen, 
Denmark.   Available  from  J.  H.  Schultz 
Bookstore,  Montergade  19,  1116 
Copenhagen,  K,  Denmark,  1968,  233  pp. 
$1.50  per  copy.   (c)  The  Ministry  of 
Housing  (Denmark) ,  The  National 
Housing  Board  (Finland) ,  The  State 
Housing  Agency  (Iceland) ,  The  Minis- 
try of  Municipal  and  Labour  Affairs 
(Norway),  and  The  National  Housing 
Board  (Sweden).   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  provide  detailed  information 
on  how  the  housing  problem  is  being  met  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  with  particular 
attention  given  to  the  shaping  of  financial 
and  administrative  measures.   Construction 
costs  are  higher  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries than  in  most  other  areas  of  Europe 
for  several  reasons:   (1)  the  long,  cold 
winters  result  in  a  short  building  season; 
(2)  to  build  for  these  winters  requires  a 
high  degree  of  costly  insulation;  (3)  most 
settlements  are  located  in  coastal  regions 
where  the  ground  is  alternately  bed-rock 
and  clay  or  stone-filled  moraine;  and  (4) 
transportation  costs  for  building  materials 
are  high  due  to  the  great  distances  they 
have  to  be  shipped.   The  book  is  divided 
into  five  sections,  each  describing  the 
efforts  of  a  particular  country  to  overcome 
these  obstacles  and  the  success  it  has 
achieved  in  doing  so.  The  countries  examined 
are:  Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Norway, 
and  Sweden. 

Findings.   State  aid  to  housing  in  these 
countries,  for  the  most  part,  takes  the 
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form  of  easy-term  financial  aid  for  the 
building  of  houses.   More  so  than  in  most 
other  countries,  the  system  of  state  aid 
to  house-building  in  Scandinavia  covers 
the  entire  spectrum  of  housing  production, 
with  the  exception  of  luxury  housing.   The 
proportion  of  state-aided  housing  has  varied 
in  recent  years  between  95  percent  in  Sweden 
and  30  percent  in  Denmark.   Between  the 
late  1930' s  and  1965,  the  housing  stocks  of 
Norway,  Finland,  and  Sweden  had  increased 
between  80  and  90  percent,  and  in  Denmark 
by  about  60  percent.   Despite  this  increase, 
a  great  demand  for  housing  still  exists  to 
provide  homes  for  the  large  number  of  young 
people,  resulting  from  the  post-war  baby 
boom. 

Special  measures  have  been  provided  in  es- 
pecially critical  areas.   Low- income  fami- 
lies with  children  can  receive  reduced  rent 
in  the  form  of  a  family  allowance  attached 
to  each  dwelling.   Emphasis  has  also  been 
placed  on  rural  housing,  resulting  in  a 
great  improvement  in  general  conditions;  and 
more  housing  has  been  produced  for  students 
and  the  aged.   Most  production  is  involved 
with  owner-occupied  housing.   An  important 
factor  behind  the  continued  expansion  of 
house-building  capacity  in  the  Nordic  coun- 
tries is  the  trend  towards  industrializing 
the  building  process  in  the  last  decade. 
Particularly  significant  is  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  pre-fabricated  construction. 
(SD) 


Educational  planning  is  becoming  coordinated 
more  with  comprehensive  long-range  economic 
and  manpower  planning.   But  this  coordina- 
tion can  be  effective  only  when  each  side 
recognizes  the  value  of  what  the  other  has 
to  offer  and  the  limitations  of  what  either 
can  do  alone.   Educational  planning  is  a 
continuous  process  and  the  educational  ad- 
ministrator must  be  involved  in  it  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  if  he  is  to  make  it 
realistic  in  the  first  place,  and  help  mold 
it  to  changing  conditions  as  it  unrolls. 

The  educational  administrator  needs  a  more 
rigorous  and  professional  understanding  of 
the  part  education  can  play  in  his  country's 
economy.   This  means  that  he  must  know 
enough  about  economics,  demography,  and 
manpower  requirements  to  understand  the 
goals  and  conclusions  of  these  fields.   The 
individual  administrator  who  is  the  chief 
advisor  to  the  minister  of  education  must 
understand  enough  of  the  techniques  of 
modern  planning  to  help  insure  that  the  con- 
clusions of  the  planning  experts,  whether 
within  his  department  or  outside  it,  are 
given  their  proper  weight  in  the  complex  of 
competing  forces  from  which  will  emerge  the 
final  plan  for  education.   If  the  education- 
al administrator  is  to  take  his  rightful 
place  in  national  planning,  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  learn  and  understand  the  rules  and 
goals  of  related  professions.   But  at  the 
same  time  he  must  stoutly  defend,  whenever 
they  are  threatened,  the  values  that  seem 
to  him  proper  to  education.   (MP) 


•  EDUCATION 


290.   PLANNING  AND  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATOR 

(a)  C.  E.  Beeby.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization. 
Reprinted  and  available  from  Unesco 
Publications  Center,  P.  0.  Box  433, 
New  York,  N.  Y.   10016,  January,  1969, 
36  pp.   $1.00  per  copy.   (c)  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  describe  the  need  for  mutual 
understanding  and  good  working  relation- 
ships between  educational  planners  and 
authorities  on  the  one  hand  and  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  planning  of  overall 
economic  and  social  development  on  the  other, 


V.  Land  Use  and  Transportation 


•  COMMUNICATIONS 


291.   COMMUNICATION  IN  THE  SPACE  AGE 

(a)  Not  reported.   (b)  Completed  and 
published  under  the  above  title  by 
the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization, 
Place  de  Fontenoy,  Paris-7e,  France, 
1968,  200  pp.   $4.00  per  copy.   (c) 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   This  book  consists  of  a  compila- 
tion of  19  papers  presented  by  participants 
at  the  Unesco  Meeting  of  Experts  on  the 
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Use  of  Space  Communication  by  the  Mass 
Media  in  December,  1965.   The  participants 
were  asked  to  advise  on  a  long-term  program 
to  promote  the  use  of  space  communication 
as  a  medium  for  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion, the  spread  of  education,  and  wider 
international  cultural  exchanges.   While 
the  most  immediate  and  spectacular  applica- 
tion of  space  communication  through  satel- 
lites is  for  international  exchange,  it 
could  ultimately  have  a  powerful  effect  on 
national  and  regional  communications  struc- 
tures.  Particularly  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries, space  communication  through  its  po- 
tentially wide  range  of  coverage  may  permit 
more  effective  use  of  the  mass  media  in 
education.   But,  for  its  potentialities  to 
achieve  fruition,  it  is  essential  that  in- 
ternational cooperation  direct  its  evolu- 
tion and  use.   Guidelines  for  program  con- 
tent of  broadcasts  by  satellite  must  be 
established  to  ensure  that  this  new  medium 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all.   To  these 
issues  the  papers  were  directed.   Specifi- 
cally, they  dealt  with  these  topics:   social 
implications  of  the  space  age;  the  flow  of 
the  news;  education  by  satellites;  cultural 
opportunities;  new  dimensions  for  radio  and 
television  broadcasting;  perspective  for 
the  developing  countries;  technical  capa- 
bilities; and  building  an  international 
framework. 

Findings.   (1)  The  meeting  considered  that 
a  long-term  Unesco  program  might  be  grouped 
under  five  headings:   cooperation  with  other 
organizations;  studies  and  research;  assis- 
tance to  member  states;  international  ar- 
rangements; and  meetings  of  experts.   (2) 
Cooperation  with  both  international  and 
regional  organizations  was  bound  to  be  a 
basic  method  for  pursuing  Unesco' s  aims  in 
the  space  communication  field.   (3)  Unesco 
should  both  promote  and  conduct  studies  on 
the  implications  of  space  communications, 
particularly  regarding  education.   (4)  Unesco 
should  provide  experts,  advisors,  and  fellow- 
ships to  member  states  and  cooperate  ac- 
tively in  any  training  projects.   (SD) 


VI.  Government 


•  PLANNING 


292.   LANDSCAPE  PLANNING  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

(a)  Joyce  Ear ley  Lyndon.   (b)  Com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  above 
title  as  IUCN  Publications  New  Series, 
Supplementary  Paper  No.  10,  by  the 
International  Union  for  Conservation 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources, 
Landscape  Planning  Commission,  Morges, 
Switzerland,  1968,  26  pp.   Price  not 
indicated.   (c)  International  Union 
for  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  Landscape  Planning 
Commission.   (d)  None. 

Problem.   To  survey  the  ways  in  which  pri- 
vate and  public  international  agencies  cur- 
rently include  landscape  planning  and  con- 
servation in  their  programs.   The  researchers 
evaluated  the  programs  of  such  agencies  as 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  (FAO) ,  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization, the  International  Union  for 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources 
(IUCN),  the  Council  of  Europe,  and  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects.  Six  facets  of  landscape  planning 
which  nered  attention  were  defined  and  re- 
sponsibility for  leadership  in  each  of 
these  areas  was  assigned  as  follows:   (1) 
new  concepts — UNESCO;  (2)  scientific  know- 
ledge— IUCN  and  a  similar  body  for  the 
social  sciences ;  (3)  new  techniques — inter- 
national professional  organizations;  (4) 
new  procedures — the  Council  of  Europe  and 
similar  organizations  in  the  major  geograph- 
ic regions;  (5)  authority — national  and 
local  governments  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies;  and 
(6)  practical  demonstration — FAO  and  similar 
agencies.   (HBK) 
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